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BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA 


COMPANION TO THE PLAYHOUSE: 


CONTAINING 
Historical and critical Memoirs, and original Anecdotes, 
OF 
BRET LS BowN DD LRiSso 
Orvamaiic Mriters, 
: FROM 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF OUR THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS; 
AMONG WHOM ARE 


SOME OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS: 


ALSO 


AN ALPHABETICAL ACCOUNT, AND CHRONOLOGICAL LISTS, OF THEIR WORKS, 
THE DATES WHEN PRINTED, AND OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR MERITS: 


TOGETHER WITH 
AN INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 


OF THE 


BRITISH STAGE, 


* ORIGINALLY COMPILED, TO THE YEAR 1764, BY 
DAVID ERSKINE BAKER. 
CONTINUED THENCE To 1782, BY 

ISAAC REED, F.A.S. 


And brought down io the End of November 1811, with very considerable 
Additions and Improvements throughout, by 


STEPHEN JONES. 


RET TT TERETE SREY IP 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
VOL. II. 


LONDON; 
HURST, REES, ORME, AND BROWN, 
T. PAYNE, G. AND W. NICOL, NICHOLS AND SON, SCATCHERD 
AND LETTERMAN, J. BARKER, W. MILLER, R. H. EVANS, 
J, HARDING, J. FAULDER, AND GALE AND CURTIS. 


1812. 


#RINTED FOR LONGMAN, 


BIOGRAPHIA. 


DRAMATICA. 
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1. Agaziitno, the Great Bandit. 
Play, translated from the German, 
and adapted to the New York 
theatre, by William Dunlap, Esq. 
12mo.. 1802. Printed at New 
York. 

2. Appatua. Trag. by J. Delap, 
D.D.. Printed at Lewes. S8vo. 
1803. Never acted. If the dic- 
tion of this piece be not of the 
highest order, the construction of 
‘the fable is certainly interesting. 

3. ABDELAZAR; or, The Moor’s 
Revenge. ‘Trag. by Mrs. Aphra, 
or Afra, Behn. Acted at the Duke 
of York’s theatre, in 1671. © 4to. 
1077. ‘This play is no more than 
an alteration of Marloe’s Lust’s 
Dominien, or The Lascivious Queen, 
of which see more in its place, 
From. it, however, Dr. Young 
took the hint of his admirable 
tragedy of The Revenge ; the death 
of a father, and loss of a crown, 
being the prime motives of resent- 
ment equally in Abdelazar and 
Zanga. A similar reluctance ap- 
pears in both at the descending to 
acts of villainy for the gratification 
of it, and both alike Melina the 
sum of their crimes ‘at the com- 
pletion of their revenge. The plot 
ys intricate, much interlarded with 
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trivial circumstances, and the ca- 
tastrophe on the whole too bloody ; 
yet with a little alteration this tra- 
gedy might be rendered fit for the 
present stage. 

4, ABDICATED Prince; or, The 
Adventures of four Years. Tragi- 
Com. Anon. Acted at Alba Regalis, 
by several persons of great quality. 
Ato. 1690. This piece is entirely 
political, andseems notto have been 
intended for the stage : it contains, 
under feigned names, the transac- 
tions of thé English court and na- 
tion during the reign of James IT. 
with the abdication of that prince, 
but written with great partiality ; 
the Duke of Monmouth being 
made the hero ; and personal abuse 
proceeding to so extravagant a 
length in it, as to charge the King: 
with ‘the death of his brother, 
Charles II. This play needs no 
key ; Alba Regalis evidently being 
meant for the English court, and 
the very names of the personages 
so closely pointed to real history, 
as to be obvious to any one ever so 
slightly acquainted with the public 
transactions of that period. 

5. THE ABDICATION OF FERDI- 
NAND ; or, Napoleon at Bayonne. 
Historical Play, in fiye acts, Anon, 
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8vo. 1809. The profits arising 
from the sale of this play (which, 
of course, was not intended for re- 
presentation) the author generous- 
ly devoted to the fund raised in 
England for the assistance of the 
Spanish patriots. 

6. Aoukix Bay; or, Theglorious 
First of August. M.D. by Ri- 
chard Sicklemore. Acted at Brigh- 
ton. Svo. 1799. 

7. ABRADATES AND PANTHEA. 
Trag. by John Edwards. 8vo. 
1808. ‘This play is founded on a 
very affecting story in Xenophon’s 
Cyropzdia. Never acted. 

8. ABRADATES AND PANTHEA. 
Trag. Acted by the scholars of 
St. Paul’s school in 1770. Not 
printed. The story from Xeno- 
phon. It was.written by Mr. Ro- 
berts, brother of the present High 
Master of St. Paul’s school. 

g. ABRAHAM’s Fartu.A divine 
Dialogue, drawn by George Les- 
ley. 8vo. 1675, 1684. 

10. A TRAGEDIE OF ABRAHAM'S 
SacRIFICE, written in French, by 
“Theodore Beza, and translated 
into English, by A[rthur}] G[old- 
ing]; finished at Powles Belchamp, 
in Essex, the 11th day of August, 
1575, with wood cuts. Printed 
by Vantrowllier. 18mo. 1577. 
This piece, which is rarely met 
with, sold for 20 guineas, at a 
sale in King’s auction-room, a few 
years ago. 

11. ABRAME AND Lov. In Hens- 
lowe’s list of plays acted by the 
Earl of Sussex’s servants, 1593. 

12, ABra-Mute; or, Love and 
Empire. Trag. by Dr. Jos. Trapp. 
Acted at the new theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1704. The 
scene lies in Constantinople, and 
the plot of it may be more fully 
seen in a book called Ablra-Mule, 
or, The true History of the De- 
thronement of Mahomet IV. by 
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M. Le Noble; translated by S. Ps 
The language of this play is in 
many places either prosaic or bom- 
bast; yet the incidents are in them-. 
selves so affecting, and the plot is 
so interesting, that it has generally 
met with applause in the perform- 
ance. The two lines which con- 
clude the first act of this tragedy, 
deserve remembrance, for the sake 
of a happy parody on them, said 
to have been produced extempore 
during the first night of repre- 
sentation: 


Our wide dominions shall the world ®er- 
run, 
And my pale crescent brighten to 3 su. 


ee 


Success and laurels shall attend my 
sword, 
And turn my darp into a harpsichord. 


13, ABROAD AND AT Home, 
Com.Op. Acted at Covent Garden, 
and very well received. 8yo0. 
Songs only, 1796. Second edi- 
tion, 1796. Written by J. G. Hol- 
man. This piece was originally 
named ‘* The King's Bench ;” but 
that title is said to have been dis- 
approved of by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, It is a very diverting per- 
formance. 

14, Tue Agsent Man. Farce, 
by Thomas Hull. Acted at Covent 
Garden the 28th of April 1764, 
for the benefit of the author and 
Miss Miller. N.P. 

15. Tue Assent Man. Farce, 
by Is. Bickerstaffe. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo.1768. The hint of 
this piece, and that only, the au- 
thor says, was taken from the 
character of Menalcas, in La Bru- 
yere, translated by the Spectator. 
It met with applause. 

16. Tue Assent Nympu; or, 
Fhe Doating Swain. Musical Inter- 
lude, by Messre, Daniel Bellamy, 
sen. aad jun, Sye. 1739; 2d edit. 


: ACH 
12mo. 1741. Published in a col- 
lection of Miscellanies. : 

17. THe AcADEMIE; or, The 
Cambridge Duns. Com.byJ.Barnes. 
This play has never been published, 
but still remains in MS. in the li- 
brary of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. It appears to have been 
written about the year 1675; and 
from circumstances it may be con- 
jectured to have been acted some- 
where in the university. It is, 
however,wretched ribaldry, which, 
for the credit of the present times, 
would not be endured. 

18.THs ACCOMPLISHED Matn. 
Com. Op. by Mr. Toms. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1766, 


1707. A translation of La Buona 
Figtiuola. It was very coolly re- 
ceived, 


19. Tue ACCOMPLISHED RakE. 
A MS. Comedy, under this title, 
stood for sale in Mr. Barker's Ca- 
talogue of Plays, 1799. 

20. AcuiLiss; or, Jphigenia in 
Aulis, Trag. byAbel Boyer. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 4to.1700. This 
is a translation from the /phigenia 
of Racine. It was acted without 
any success. On the appearance 
of the Victim, by Charles Johnson, 
in 1714, Mr. Boyer republished 
this play, under the title of The 
Fictim, or Achilles and Iphigenia 
in Aulis, 12mo.; and in the preface 
to it says, that it passed the cor- 
rection and approbation of Mr. 
Dryden. On the 23d of March 
1778, it was revived at Covent 
Garden, under the title of Jphi- 
genia, for the benefit of Mrs. 

arry. 

21. AcuitLtEs. Opera, by John 
Gay. 8v0.1733. This piece, which 
is in the manner of the Beygar’s 
Opera, is a ludicrous relation of 
the discovery of Achilles by Ulys- 
ses, The scene lies in the court 
of Lycomedes. Achilles is in wo- 
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man's clothes threugh the whole 
play, and it concludes by his mar- 
riage with Deidamia. It was acted 
in 1738, at Covent Garden, eigh- 
teen nights. 

22. ACHILLEs IN PETTICOATS. 
Opera, altered from Gay, by Geo. 
Colman. Acted at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1774. This alteration met 
with little success. 

23. ACHILLEs 1n Scyros. Op. 
translated from Metastasio, by John 
Hoole. 8vo. 1800. 

24. Acts anDGaALaTeEa. Masque, 
by P. Motteux, from Ovid’s Metam. 
book xiii. set to music by John 
Eccles, and performed at the The- 
atve Royal, in Drury Lane, by His 
Majesty’s servants. Ato. 1701. 
Performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Svo. N. D. The scene Sicily. 
With this Masque are published 
the rest of the musica] entertain- 
ments, in an Opera called The 
Mad Lover. 

25. Acis AnD GataTEA, An 
Entertainment of dancing per- 
formed at Drury Lane, 1728. 

26. Acis anD GaLaTEA. An 
English Pastoral Opera, in three 
acts, by John Gay. It is in recitative 
and air; the story taken from the 
13th book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses; the music composed by 
Handel; and was. performed at 
the Haymarket, 1732, with scenes 
and dresses; Galatea being repre- 
sented by Miss Arne, afterwards 
the celebrated Mrs. Cibber. 8yo. 
1732. 

27. Acis anD GaratEea. A 
Dance, performed at Drury Lane, 
1749. In this dance Sig. Campioni 
first appeared on the English stage. 

28: Acis AND GALATEA. Ser. 
by John Gay. 8vo. 1782. 

29.Acoxastus. This play is no 
more than a translation, for the 
use of children, of a Latin play of 
the same name, written by Guil. 
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-Fullonius, on the story of the Pro- 
digal Son. It is printed in the 
old black letter, 4to. and dedi- 
cated to the King. 

« Joannis Palsgravii {ondoue 
** ensis, Ecphrasis Auglica in Co- 
** mediam) ACOLASTI. 

«© The comedye of Acoxastus, 
‘translated into oure englyshe 
“tongue, after such maner as 
“‘ chylderne are taught in the 
«¢ gramimarschole; ftyrst,worde for 
worde, as the latyne lyeth ; and 
afterwarde, accordynge to the 
“* sense and meanyng of the Latin 
«“ sentences: by shewing what 
<* they do value and countervayle 
‘©in our tongue, with admoni- 
“‘tions set forth in the margyn, 
«« so often as any such phrase, that 
“« is tosay, kynde of spekyng used 
“‘of the Latyns, which we use 
not in our tonge, but by other 
“© wordes expresse the said Latyn 
“‘maners of speakinge, and also 
adages, metaphores, sentences, 
“or other fygures, poeticall or 
«¢ rhetoricall do require, for the 
«« more perfyte instructynge of the 
“‘lerners, and to leade theym 
«« more easilye to see howe the ex- 
<< posytion gothe; ard afore the 
“« seconde sceane of the fyrst acte, 
ig a brefe introductory to have 
“¢ some general knowledge of the 
‘© dyvers sortes of meters used of 
“our auctour in this comedy. 
«‘ And afore Acolastus  balade is 
« shewed of what kyndes of me- 
ters his balade is made of. And 
afore the syxte sceane of the 


“« fourthe acte, is a monition of 


the rhetorycall composytion used 


after it ensuyinge. 

«Interpreted by John Palsgrave, 
«* ANNO M.D.XL. 

«¢ Wylliam Fullonius, the inaker 

of this presente comedy, did set 

it forthe before the bourgeses 
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* in that sceane, and certayne other 
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“of Hagen in Holand. 
COM. Da XX 1 Sor, 

30. Acr#on AND Diana. An 
Interlude, by Mr.Robert Cox, with 
a pastoral story of the nymph 
CEnone, followed by the several 
conceited humours of Bumpkin the 
huntsman, Hobbinal the shepherd, 
Singing Simkin, and John Swab- 
ber the seaman. 4to. No date. 
The story is taken from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. In the 2d edition, 
Svo. 1656, it is said to have been 
acted with great applause at the 
Red Bull. In this edition was 
also the addition of Simpleton the 
Smith, not before extant. These 
Drolls were afterwards published 
in Kirkman’s collection, called Tre 
Wiis,orSportuponSport; whichsee. 

31, Act at Oxrorp. Com. by 
Thomas Baker. 4to. 1704. This 
author, in his dedication to Lord 
Dudley andWard, informsus, thatit 
was forbid to be represented; and 
at the same time disclaims any in- 
tention of treating the university 
of Oxford with rudeness, as it had 
been reported. It was afterwards 
altered, and brought out under the 
title of Hamrsrrap Heatu. 

32. ApgeLa. Trag. by Mrs. West. 
Never acted; but printed in the 
iirst volume of her Poems and Plays. 
8vo. 1799. It possesses consider- 
able merit; the language is highly 
poetical, and the characters are 
well discriminated: it was, how- 
ever, offered in vain to the mana- 
gers of the winter theatres. 

33. Apgraipre. ‘Trag. by Miss 
Alderson (now Mrs. Opie), acted at 
Mr. Plumtre’s private theatre at 
Norwich, on the 4th and 6th of 
Jan. 1791, tbe part of Adelaide by 
theauthor. Not printed,we believe. 
Lhe fable, though simple, was in- 
teresting, and the whole perform- 
ance did cr edit to the fair writer. 

34. ApELaipe. ‘Trag. by Henry 
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James Pye. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1800. There is some fine 
writing in this piece, which will 
please in the closet; but it had no 
interest upon the stage. The story 
is drawn from the latter part of 
the reign of Henry IT. whose last 
days were so much embittered by 
the disobedient and unnatural con- 
duct of his sons. 

35. ADELAIDE DEBRABANT; or, 
The Triumph of Virtue. Dram. 
Romance. Performed at Covent 
Garden, for the benefit of some 
dancers, 1784. This was, we be- 
lieve, only a ballet. 

36. ADELAIDE DE PoNnTHIEU. 
Ballet. Performed at Covent Gar- 
den, 1784, for the benefit of Mons. 
Le Beuf and Mad. Bithmere. 

37. ADELAIDE OF WULFINGEN. 
Trag. in four acts, from the Ger- 
man of Kotzebue, by B. Vhomp- 
son. S8vo. 1801. Never acted. 
This tragedy is unnatural and dis- 
gusting in the highest degree. 
Like the greater part of the Ger- 
man dramas, too, it is of an im- 
moral tendency; for, under the 
specious disguise of attacking su~ 
perstition and intolerance, religion 
is, in almost every page, exposed 
to ridicule. 

38. ApELFRID. Hist. Drama. in- 
terspersed with songs, by Joseph 
Moser. Written in 1807. Nei- 
ther acted nor printed. 

39. ApeLeirHa; or, TheFruits of 
a single Error. Play, in five acts, 
by M.G. Lewis. Acted at Drury 
Lane, April 1807, but previously 
printed. Svo. 1806. It was in- 
teresting in the performance, and 
very well received. 

40. Apriinpa. Com. by Miss 
Hannah Brand. This piece, which 
was never acted, we believe, is 
an alteration from La Force du 
Naturel of Destouches, and was 
printed at Norwich in a volume of 
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plays and poems by the same au- 
thor. 8yvo. 1798. 

41. ApELMorw THE OvutLaw. 
Romantic Drama, in three acts, 
by M. G. Lewis. Svo. 1801. This 
piece, which is romantic enough 
in all conscience, was performed 
at Drury Lane theatre; but with 
very little suecess, notwithstand- 
ing it had the aid of some charm- 
ing music by Kelly. The dialogue 
is inflated and incorrect; and the 
construction of the piece is better 
suited to a ballet, or pantomime, 
than toa regular drama. 

42, Apeiputi; or, The Brothers. 
Com, translated from Terence, by 
Richard Bernard. 4to. 1598. 

43. Apetpnr. Com. The same 
play, translated by Charles Hoole. 
8vo. 1063. 

44. Aprieni. Com. translated 
by Laurence Echard. 8vo. 1694. 

45. ApeLtput. Com. translated 
by T. Cook. 12mo0. 1734. 

40. Apetrui. Com. translated 
by S, Patrick. Svo. 1745. 

47. Anrecrut. Com. translated 
by Gordon, 12mo. 1752. 

48. Apeipui. Com. translated 
by G. Colman. 4to. 1765. 

49. A new translation of the 
ApeEtrai of Terence into blank 
verse. Svo. 1774. 

None of these translations were 
ever intended for,norare they byany 
means adapted to, the English stage. 

50. AbmrRaBLE CrIeHToON. 
Trag. by'G. Galloway. 8vo, 1802. 
Printed in a volume with poems. 

51, ADoLPHUS AND CLARA; or, 
The Two Prisoners. .Com. in one 
act, translated from the French of 
J.B. Marsollier, by Eleanor H—. 
Printed in The Lady's Magazine 
for 1804. This is a translation of 
the drama from which Mr. Kenney 
took his Opera of Matrimony. 

52.VHF AporTep CuiLb. Mus. 
Drama, in two acts, by Samuel 

Ba 
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Birch. Acted with success at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1795. 
53.Tuz Apoprep Son. In the 
first volume of the Poetical Works 
of William Preston, Esq. Dublin, 
8vo. 1793, we find a song froma 
tragedy with the above title; but 
whether it was printed, or still 
remains in MS. we know not. 

54. Aprasta; or, Lhe Woman's 
Spleen and Love's Conquest. Tragi- 
Com. by John Jones, never acted, 
but printed in 4to. 1635. Part of 
it is taken from Boceace, Day 8, 
Novel. 8. It has very little me- 
rit. 

55. ADRIAN AND ORRILA; or, 4 
Mother's Vengeance. Play, in five 
acts, by William Dimond. Per- 
formed at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1806. Of this piece the plot is 
simple, and some of the situations 
are favourable to stage effect: still, 
however, there is room for objec- 
tion, even as to the management 
of the plot. The whole is spun 
out to too great a length; by 
which means the incidents do not 
follow each other with sufficient 
rapidity to keep the interest fully 
alive. The language and action 
are more strained than the occasion 
seems to warrant: from the words 
and actions of Matilda one should 
have supposed that she bad mur- 
dered, instead of stolen, a child ; 
and the figurative speeches of the 
lovers are sometimes even more 
than romantic. Persons under the 
influence of passion do not de- 
seribe it: they feel it, and leave 
the description to others who see 
it in its effects. A person labour- 
ing under a strong delirium does 
not tell us that he is mad. In the 
above respect there is some objec- 
tionable matter in the piece. At 
the same time, there is much in the 
dialogue that is natural and praise- 
worthy. 

50, ADRIANINSyR1rA. Op. transs 
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lated from Metastasio, by John 
Hoole. Svo. 1800. 


57. THE ADVENTURERS. Dram: 
Piece, of two acts. S8vo. 1777. 
Printed at Canterbury. There is 
much good satire in this piece; 
but, as the principal characters are 
swindlers, 1t would hardly be en- 
dured on the stage. 

58. Tus ADVENTURERS. F. by 
E. Morris. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1790. This is a pleasing enter- 
tainment, and was well received. 

59. ADVENTURES IN Maprip. 
Com. by Mrs. Pix. Acted at the 
Queen’s theatre in the Haymarket. 
4to. Nodate. [1709.] 

60. THe ADVENTURES OF A 
Nicut. F. by Mr. Hodson. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1783. Taken 
from Fielding’s Coffeehouse Politi- 
clan, without acknowledgment, 
and acted without much success. 

61. ADVENTURES OF FIVE 
Hours. Tragi-Com. by SirSamuel 
Tuke, Bart. Acted at Court. Fol, 
1663; 4to. 1664, 1671, 1704. 
D.C.—Downes, in his Roscius An- 
glicunus, says, it was written by 
that gentleman and the Earl of 
Bristol. It is translated from a 
Spanish play, reconimended by 
King Charles IT. was acted thirteen 
days successively with great ap- 
plause, and has several copies of 
verses prefixed to it by Mr. Cow- 
ley, and other eminent poets of 
that time. Echard, in the preface 
to his translation of Terence, says, 
«This is one of the pleasantest 
“« stories that ever appeared upon 
“* our stage, and has as much va- 
“riety of plots and intrigues, 
“* without any thing being preci- 
‘* pitated, improper, or unnatural, 
“< as to the main action.” 


62. ADVENTURES OF HALF AN | 


Hour. Farce, by Christopher 
Bullock. Acted, without success, 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 12mo, 


1710, Sth edit. 12mo. 1767. 
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63. Toe Apventurrs or Tom 
Trip; or, The Wounded Sailor. 
A naval Farce, by Henry Siddons. 
Performed for his benefit at New- 
castle, 1798. Not printed, we be- 
lieve. 

64. THEADVERTISEMENT; or, 4 
Bold Stroke for a Husband. Com. 
by Mrs. Gardner. Acted one night, 
Aug. 9, 1777, at the Haymarket, 
for the benefit of the authoress. 
Not printed. 

65.AEiLa. ATragycal Enterlude, 
or Discoorseynge Tragedie. Wro- 
tenn bie Thomas Rowleie; plaiedd 
before Mastre Canynge, atte hys 
howse nempte the Rodde Lodge 
(also before the duke of Norfolck, 
Johan Howard). 8vo. 1777. One 
of those pieces printed as perform- 
ances of the 15th century, but 
now generally acknowledged to 
have been the forgeries of Thomas 
Chatterton. 

60. AonEAs’s REVENGE, with the 
Tragedy of Polyphemus, by Henry 
Chettle. Acted 1598. 

67. AEROSTATION; or, 7 heTem- 
plar’s Stratagem. Farce, by F. 
Pilon. Acted at Covent Garden, 
with tolerable success. Printed in 
8vo. 1784, with a humorous kind 
of dedication to Lord Grantley, as 
Chief Justice in Eyre. From the 
title, it is evidently a satire on the 
balloon mania. 

68. AErivs. Op. translated from 
Metastasio, by John Hoole. 8vo. 
1800. 

69. Tar ArrecteD LaDIES. 
Com. by John Ozell. This play 
is only a literal translation of the 
Precteuses Ridicules of Moliere. 

7O. Tuk AFFECTIONATE Fa- 
rHER. Sentim.Com. by JamesNel- 
son, Svo. 1786. Itis published 
in a volume, with Essays on va- 
rious Subjects, and is better suited 
to the closet than the stage. The 
sentiments are just, and the moral 


AGA 
is good; but the characters want 
novelty, and the dialogue seldom 
rises above mediocrity. Never 
performed. 

71. THe AFFECTIONATE SON. 
See TuorarricaL RecorpDER.” 

72. Tur Arricans; or, ar, 
Love, and Duty. P. by George 
Colman the Younger. Acted, with 
great success, at the Haymarket. 
8vo. 1808. ‘The plot is from Les 
Nouvelles du Florian, and is really 
interesting. The characters of Mug 
and Sutta, however, bear too near 
a resemblance to the Trudge and 
Wowski of the author in his Jndde 
and Yarico. 

73. Acainsr Momus’s anp 
Zoitus’s. A Dramatic Piece, by 
John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, one 
of the first English dramatic wri- 
ters. Of this piece we have no 
remains but the bare mention of 
it by himself, in his account of - 
the writers of Britain. 

74, AGAINST THOSE WHO A- 
DULTERATE THE WorpD oF Gop, 
A Dramatic Piece, by the lJast- 
mentioned author; and of which 
we have exactly the same kind of 
knowledge. Neither of them were 
ever acted or even printed, but in 
all probability they were written 
between 1530 and 1540, 

75. AGAMEMNON. Trag. trans- 
jated from Seneca, by John Studly, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. He 
has, however, added a whole scene 
in the fifth act. 4to. 1581. In 
Mr. Kemble’s collection. 

76, AGAMemNon. P. ascribed 
to Henry Chettle and Thomas 
Dekker. Acted 1599. 

77. Acamrmywon. Trag. by 
James Thomson. Acted at Drury 
Lane. S8vo. 1738. This tragedy, 
as Dr. Johnson observes, was much 
shortened in the representation, 
It had the fate which most com- 
monly attends mythological stories, 
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and was only endured, but not fa- 
voured. It struggled with such 
difficulties through the first night, 
that Thomson, coming late to his 
friends with whom he was to sup, 
excused his delay, by telling them 
how the sweat of his distress had 
so disordered his wig, that he 
could not come till he had been 
refitted by a barber. He had so 
interested himselfin hisowndrama, 
that, we have been told, as he sat 
in the upper gallery, he accompa- 
nied the players by audible reci- 
tation, till a friendly hint frighted 
him to silence. Pope countenanced 
“Agamemnon, by coming to it the 
first night. 

78. AGAMeMNoN. Trag. trans- 
lated from ASschylus, by kK. Potter. 
Ato. 1777; 8vo.1779. << In this 
“* tragedy the reader will find the 
“« strongest traces of the genius of 
<¢ Aeschylus, and the most. dis- 
*€ tinguishing proofs of his skill. 
‘© Great in his conceptions, bold 
“© and daring in his metaphors, 
** strong in his passions, he here 
“< touches the heart with uncom- 
‘mon emotions. The odes are 
** particularly sublime, and the 
“‘ oracular spirit that breathes 
** through them adds a wonderful 
“elevation and dignity to them. 
Short as the part of Agamensnon 
“* is, the poet has the address to 
*« throw such an amiable dignity 
* around him, that we soon be- 
“* come interested in his favour, 
** and are predisposed to Jament 
his fate. The character of Cly- 
<‘ temnestra is finely marked; a 
high-spirited, artful, close, de- 
termined, dangerous woman. 
But the poet has no where ex- 
erted such efforts of his genius 
“«* as in the scene where Cassandra 
‘* appears: as a prophetess, she 
“ gives every mark of the divine 
inspiration, from the dark and 
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«‘ distant hint, through all the 
‘noble imagery of the prophetic 
‘© enthusiasm; till, as the cata- 
strophe advances, she more and 
“* more plainly declares it. Asa 
“¢ suffering princess, her grief is 
plaintive, lively, and piercing ; 
yet she goes to meet ber death, 
“¢ which she clearly foretels, with 
a firmness worthy the daughter 
“‘ of Priam and the sister of Hee~ 
** tor. Nothing can be more ani- 
mated or more interesting than 
«« this scene. The conduct of the 
poet through this play is exqui- 
“* sitely judicious; every scene 
gives us some obscure hint or 
ominous presage, enough to keep 
our attention always raised, and 
to prepare us for the event; 
even the studied caution of Cly- 
temnestra is finely managed to 
produce that effect; whilst the 
“© secrecy with which she conducts’ 
her design keeps us in suspense, 
and prevents a discovery, till 
we hear the dying groans of her: 
murdered husband, The scene 
of this play is at Argos, before the 
palace of Agamemnon.” Potter. 
79. AGcGression; or, The He- 
roine of Yucatan. Ballet of Action 
[by Mr. Farley]. Acted, with ap- 
plause, at Covent Garden, April 
1805; but certainly not the best 
thing of the kind that we have 
seen. 

80. Acis. Trag. by John Home. 
Performed at Drury Lane. 8vo. 
1758. This play is founded ona 
story in the Spartan history. Whe- 
ther the author was only warmed 
by the spirit of a particular party, 
or that he chose in this piece to 
give vent to his resentments against 
his countrymen for the rigour 
wherewith they had persecuted 
him on account of his former tra- 
gedy of Douglas, it is difficult to 
determine; but it is at least appa- 
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rent, that throughout the whole of 
the piece he has kept up a figura- 
tive retrospect of the con-uct of 
the Scots in regard to King 
Charles I. and that, in the cha- 
racter of his Agis, he has never lost 
sight of the idea of that unfortunate 
prince. It was performed with 
tolerable success, being strongly 
supported, not only by a party zeal 
in the author's favour, but also by 
the additional advantages of very 
fine acting, and two pompous and 
solemn musical processions. — 
Without these assistances, how- 
ever, it issomewhat doubtful whe- 
ther it might have met with the 
same success. On this tragedy 
Mr. Gray, in a letter to Dr. War- 
ton (see Mason’s Memorrs of the 
former, 4to. edit. p. 261), has the 
following remark: ‘* I cry to 
“‘ think that it should be by the 
“« author of Douglas: why, it is 
«© all modern Greek; the story is 
** an antique statue painted white 
“and red, frized, and dressed in 
“© a negligée made by a Yorkshire 
«© mantua-maker.” gis is said 
to have been written before Doug- 
las, though acted after it. 

81. Acraura. ‘Tragi-Com. by 
Sir John Suckling, Acted at the 
private house in Black Fryars. 
Fol. 1638; 8vo, 1640. The au- 
thor has so contrived this play, by 
means of an alteration in the last 
act, that it may be acted either as 
a tragi-comedy, or a perfect tra- 
gedy: a plan which was followed 
by Sir Robert Howard in his Ves- 
tal Virgin. The scene lies in 
Persia. 

$2. Acmunpa. Trag. by Han- 
nah Brand. Her play of Huniades, 
which did not succeed on the stage, 
at Drury Lane, was soon after re- 
produced at the Haymarket un- 
der this title (the character of 
Huniades being omitted!) ; but, 
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after a candid hearing, it was 
quietly dismissed, as not suited to 
stage representation. 

83. AeNnEs DE Castro. Trag. 
by Mrs. Cath. Trotter, afterwards 
Cockburne. 4to. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 1696. It is built 
on a French novel of the same 
name, translated by Mrs. Behn, 
and deservedly met with very good 
success. 4 

84. THe AGREEABLE Serara- 
tion. Com. Entertainment, by 
Dr. Collingwood. Never acted. 
Printedat Berwick. 12mo. Nodate. 

85. Tor AGREEABLE SURPRISE.: 
Com. of one act, translated from 
Marivaux. 12mo0. 1766, Perform- 
ed by the scholars of Mr. Rule’s 
academy at Islington. Printed in 
Poetical Blossoms, or,. The Sports 
of Genius. 

86, THe AGREEABLE SURPRIZE. 
Musical Farce, by John O'Keefe. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1781. 
Not printed by the author (but 
often spuriously). It is, certainly, 
inferior to his previous perforra- . 
ances, and exceptionable for in- 
decency of allusion in some parts 
of it. The character of Lingo, 
however, was represented by Mri 
Edwin with so much rea] humour, 
that the audience forgot the ab- 
surdity both of the fable itself, and 
the conduct of it; and by the 
merits of Messrs. Bannister, Faw- 
cett, and other popular actors, in 
the same part, the piece has con- 
tinued a favourite ‘ever since. It 
was originally brought out in Dub- 
lin, under the title of The Secret 
Enlarged, and it had then no suc- 
cess, 

87. Acrippa Kine or ALBA; 
or, The False Tilerinus, Tragi- 
Com. by John Dancer. This isa 
translation from M. Quinault; it is 
in heroic verse, was performed se- 
veral times with great applause at 
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the Theatre Royal in Dublin, and 
was printed at London in 4to. 
41675. 

$8. Acrippina, by Thos. May. 
See Jutia AGRIPPINA. 

89. AGripPina. Trag.inrhyme, 
by John Lord Hervey. Not printed. 
This performance still remains un- 
published in the possession of the 
Bristol family. See Walpole’s 
Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 149. 

gO. Acriprina, by Thos. Gray. 
4to. 1775. This piece consists 
only of two scenes of a tragedy, 
so admirably executed as to make 
one lament that the author did not 
complete it according to his origi- 
nal design. The story’ was in- 
tended to be taken from the 13th 
aud 14th books of Tacitus. The 
language of this production, though 
far from wanting ornament, is by 
no means overloaded with it ; and, 
had our author lived to complete 
his undertaking, it could not fail 
to have proved the noblest pattern 
for the style of imperial tragedy. 
Dr. Johnson, however, observes, 
‘© it was no Joss to the English 
“« stage that Agrippina was never 
* finished.” 
could not possibly admit of any 
good character, and therefore only 
terror could have been excited by 
it. The loss of the reader never- 
theless may have been consider- 
able; for, to use the critic’s own 
sentiments concerning our author, 
«© a man like him, of great learn- 
‘ing and great industry, could 
‘‘ not but produce somewhat va- 
4¢ Juable.” 

O!. Kinc AHASUERUS AND 
Quern Estuer. An Interlude, 
attributed to Robert Cox, come- 
dian, and is published in the second 
part of Sport upon Sport, 1072. 

92. Asax.. Trag. .12mo. 1714, 
This is only a translation from the 
Greek of Sophocles by a Mr. 
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Jackson, but revised by Mr. Rowe. 

-93. Asax. Trag. translated by 
George Adams. 8vo. 1729. 

g4. Asax. Trag. translated by 


Thomas Franklin. 4to. 1759; 
8vo. 1788. 
95. Asax. Trag. translated 


fron Sophocles by R. Potter. 4to. 
1788. ‘© The contest for the arms 
“of Achilles, the decision in fa- 
«© your of Ulysses, the indignation, 
“© madness, and death of Ajax, 
“© are circumstances well known: 
** on these Sophocles formed the 
tragedy now before us, which 
“« has ever been esteemed one of 
«‘ his greatest works.—The scene 
“is before the tent of Ajax, the 
«* Jast in station; so that it has the 
camp and fleet of the Grecians 
«© stretching along the shore to the 
“west, a valley terminated by | 
‘mount Ida lying to the east. 
«©The simplicity of the ancient 
“‘drama generally confined the 
‘‘ whole’ representation to one 
«« place, from which the chorus 
** was not allowed to depart. So- 
“‘phocles has here ventured to 
«vary the scene, and to disperse 
‘* the chorus, whom he brings to- 
“* gether again in a wood at the 
*« foot of Ida, where Ajax had 
“fallen upon his sword. The 
« reader of taste will rise with the 
“‘ poet superior to the rules of 
«« criticism, and acknowledge, that 
‘even the single speech of Ajax 
“< over his sword is of more value 
«« than all the unities.” Potter. 

96. Tue Arr-Battoon. M.D, 
Svo. 1784. Of this piece we know 
nothing but the name. 

97. Avappin; or, The Won- 
derful Lamp. Pant. Performed at 
CoventGarden,1788. Theground- 
work of this pantomime is from 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
The music by Mr. Shield. 

98. Avauam. ‘rag. by Fulke 
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Grevile, Lord Brook. Fol 1633. 
The scene of this play is laid in 
Ormus, at the mouth of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the plot taken 
from some incidents in Herbert's 
Travels. The author has followed 
the model of the ancients; the 
Prologue is spoken by a Ghost, 
who gives an account of -every 
character; and so strictly has he 
adhered to the rules of the drama, 
that he has not throughout intro- 
duced more than two speakers at 
a time, excepting in the choruses 
between the acts. 

99. AvarBaAs. Dram. Opera, 
written by a gentleman of quality. 
4to. 1709. The scene lies in Ar- 
cadia in Greece. From the Pre- 
face it appears not to have been 
acted. 

100. THe Avarm. By J. M. 
Swiney. Printed at Cork. We 
know. nothing of this piece ‘but 
the name. 

101. THe ALARMIST; or, Cheer- 


ful Opinions, Int. by J.P. Rober- 
deau. This is merely a dialogue 


between a patron-hunting player 
and a rich monopolist. It was 
first recited by the author as a mo- 
nodrama, at ‘* An Attic Evening’s 
“« Entertainment ;”’ got up, under 
his management, in the town of 
Lewes, for the benefit of the poor, 
in 1800, but was afterwards al- 
tered and transferred to the thea- 
tre. It is printed in the author’s 
“© Fugitive Prose and Verse,” Chi- 
chester, 8vo. 1803. 

102, AuraAruM FoR LonpDon; 
- or, The Siege of Antwerp: with 
the ventrous Actes and valorous 
Deeds of the lame Soldier. ‘Tragi- 
Com. Acted by the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Servants. 4to. 1602. This 
play is not divided into acts; the 
plot is taken from The Tragical 
blistory of the City of Antwerp. 

103, ALBEKE Gaxtas. P. by 
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Thomas Heywood and Wentworth 
Smith. Acted 1602. N, P. 

104, ALBERT AND ADELAIDE; 
or, The Victim of Constancy. Rom, 
[by Samuel Birch]. Acted, with 
success, at Covent Garden, 1798. 
Not printed. his heroic romance 
is founded on a story by Madame 
Genlis, which was more closely 
translated by Mr. Hoare, under 
the title of The Captive of Spils- 
burg. This piece has usually, but 
erroneously, been ascribed to the 
pen of Mr. Cobb. 

105. AtsBerr anp Rosarrs, 
See DRAMATIC APPELLANT. 

106. Acserta. ‘Trag. by J. 
Carter. Svo. 1787. Never per- 
formed. 

107. ALBERTUS WALLENSTEIN, 
late Duke of Fridland, and General 
to the Emperor Ferdinand If. Tras. 
by Henry Glapthorne. It was 
acted at the Globe by the Bank 
Side. 4to. 1634, 1640. The 
scene lies at Egers, and the plot 
is merely historical, being built on 
facts not very distant from the 
time of writing it. ‘The diction 
is good. 

108. Arsina, Countess Raimond. 
Trag. by Mrs. Cowley. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1779. 8vo. In 
a Preface, which is suppressed in 
a second edition of this play, are 
many complaints against the ma- 
nagers of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, and some insinuations of 
unfair practices towards the au- 
thor while the play was in their 
hands. ‘The charges of plagiarism 
from this piece seem to have ne 
other foundation than in the fancy 
of the author. The Janguage of 
Mrs. Cowley’s play is harmonious, 
and sometimes forcible; the ima- 
gery in general just, and the sen- 
timents are moral and important ; 
yet it had little success, being 
acted only sixtinies. It, however, 
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gave rise to a paper war between 
its author and Miss Hannah Moye. 

109. Apion. Interl. men- 
tioned by Kirkman only, and pro- 
bably the same as is entered, by 
‘Thomas Colwell, in the Stationers’ 
Company’s books of the years 


1565 to 1566, under the title of 


‘¢ A Mery Playe, bothe pythy and 
“« pleasaunt, or ALByon Knight.” 

110. Axrsion; or, Lhe Court 
of Neptune. A Masque, by T. 
Cooke. 8vo. 1724. The scene 
laid on the British seas. 

111. AvBion AND ALBANIUS. 
Opera, by J. Dryden. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. Fol. 1685 ; 
4to. 1691. Set to music by Lewis 
Grabue, Esq. The subject of this 
piece is wholly allegorical, being 
intended to expose the fanciful 
doctrines of Lord Shaftesbury and 
his adherents. Downes tells us, 
that, happening to be first per- 
formed at an unlucky time, being 
the very day on which the Duke 
of Monmouth Janded in the west, 
and the kingdom in a great con- 
sterpation, it ran but six nights ; 
which, not answering half the 
charge the company had been at 
in getting it up, mvolved them 
very deeply in debt. 

112. ALBIon QUEENS. 
IsLanpD QUEENS. 

113. Axvsion Restor’p; or, 
Time turn'd Oculist. A Masque. 
Never acted. Svo. 1757. 

114. AxBion’s TRIUMPH, per- 
sonated in a Maske at Court, by 
the King’s Majesty and his Lords 
(all whose names are at the end), 
the Sunduy after Twelfth Night, 
1631. 4to. The scene is Albi- 
polis, the chief city of Albion. 
Inigo Jones had a share in the in- 
vention of this masque. The 
words by Aurelian ‘Townsend. 

115. Avpovine, King of the 
Lomlards. rag. by Sir W. Da- 


See 
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yenant. 4to. 1629. The story is 
found in Bandello, the Hiéstotres 
Tragiques, tom.iv. Nov. 19, and 
some of the historians of the 
Franes and Lombards. The scene 
lies in Verona. This, which was 
Daveunant’s first play, is dedicated 
to the unfortunate Earl of Somer- 
set, and the Dedication is followed 
by eight copies of commendatory 
verses. It contains a frequent 
sprinkling of bombast and obsce- 
nity. 

116.<* ALBuMAzaAR. Com. pre- 
“* sented before theKing’s Majestie 
<* at Cambridge, the 9th of March 
“16014, by the gentlemen of Tri- 
“nity College. 4to. 1615, 1634.” 
Ip Dodsley’s Collect. This play was 
written by Mr. Tomkis, of Trinity 
College; and acted before King 
James on the day above men- 
tioned. Dryden, in a Prologue 
composed by him for the revival 
of it, considers it as the original 
of the Alchymist, and charges Ben 
Jonson, in very positive terms, 
with plagiarism, but without any 
foundation, as this play was nei- 
ther acted nor printed until four 
years after The Alchymist. 

117. ALBuMAzAR. Com. by 
David Garrick. Acted at Drury 
Lane. Svo. 1773. This is an al- 
teration of the above play. Though 
it had the advantage of the best 
performers, yet neither on this, 
nor a former revival of it in 1748, 
did it meet with much success. 

118. ALcAMENEs AND Mrna- 
Lippa. Trag. Mears, in his Ca- 
talogue, ascribes this play to Wil- 
liam Philips. Chetwood, we be- 
lieve, with his usual want of fide- 
lity, has given it the date of 1668. 

119. Arcanor. A Play, by Mr. 
Cumberland, with this title, is 
advertising, as being one of a col- 
lection intended for publication by 
subscription. Never performed. 
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120. Atcestis. Trag. trans- 
lated from Euripides, by R. Potter. 
4to. 1781. Apollo, who had been 
kindly received by Admetus when 
banished frum heaven, prevails 
upon the Fates to spare the life of 
his benefactor, on conditiou, that 
some near relation would consent 
to die for him; but neither his 
father, nor his mother, nor any of 
his friends, are willing to pay this 
ransom. Alcestis, hearing this, 
generously devotes her own life to 
save her husband’s. Upon this 
fable the poet has built his drama. 
With a beautiful simplicity which 
characterizes the compositions of 
the ancients, and with a tender- 
ness of which his own heart was 
peculiarly susceptible, he has gi- 
yen these scenes of domestic sen- 
sibility and distress their full effect. 
The design of this tragedy is, to 
recommend the virtue of hospi- 
tality ; as well as to keep alive a 
generous and social benevolence. 
The scene is in the vestibule of the 
house of Admetus. 

121. Avcrsris. Trag. trans- 
lated from Euripides, by M. Wod- 
hull. Svo. 1782. 

122.TuHe Atcuymist. C.byBen 
Jonson, Acied by the King’s Ser- 
vants. 4to. 1610; 8vo. 1756. 
This play is too well known and 
admired to need any comment on, 
or account of, it. Let it suffice 
to say, that the design of it was 
to lash the then prevailing passion 
for Alchymy, and point out how 
easy it is for mankind to be im- 
posed on where some darling folly 
Jends its aid to the imposture. 
Sir Richard Steele (Tatler, No.14.) 
says, ‘© This comedy is an ex- 
* ample of Ben Jonson's extensive 
‘© genius and penetration into the 
‘* passions and follies of mankind. 
«©The scene in the fourth act, 
s¢where all the cheated people 
‘* oppose the man that would 
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open their eyes, has something 
in it so inimitably excellent, 
that it is certainly as great a 
masterpiece as has ever appeared 
“by any hand. The author's 
great address, in showing co- 
vetousness the motive of the 
actions of the puritan, the epi- 
cure, the gamester, and the 
‘< trader ; and that all their endea- 
vours, how differently soever 
«« they seem to tend, centre only 
in that one point of gain; shows 
he had, to a great perfection, 
«* that discernment of spirit which 
constitutesa genius for comedy.” 
—See ALBUMAZAR. 

123, Tur Atcuymist, by Ben 
Jonson. An additional scene to 
this play, written by Mr. Moser, 
was printed in The European Ma- 
gaxine, vol. lv. 1809. 

124, ALCIBIADES, 
Thomas Otway. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. Ato. 1675, 1687. 
The story of this play is taken 
from Corn. Nepos and Plutarch. 
The author has, however, consi- 
derably departed from the history, 
making his hero, Alcibiades, a 
man of: the strictest honour, who 
chooses rather to lose his life than 
wrong his defender, Kine Agis, 
or abuse his bed; whereas Piutarch 
gives him a quite different cha- 
racter. It was Otway’s first play, 
and is written in heroic verse. 

125, Axcipiapges. ‘Trag. by 
William Shirley. This play has 
not yet been printed. It was pro- 
mised, however, 1n a collection of: 
the author's dramatic works, and 
appears to have been refused by 
both Mr. Garrick and Mr. Harris. 

126. ALEXANDER. Op. by An- 
thony Henley, Esq. The writer 
of Mr. Henley’s life says, he al- 
most finished an Opera with this 
title at the time of his death, and 
that it was to be set by Pur- 
cell. 
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127, ALEXANDER AND Cam- 
paspsr. Com. by John Lyly. 
Played before Queen Elizabeth, 
on Twelfth-Night, by the chil- 
dren of Paul’s. ” 4to. 1584, 1591; 
12mo, 1632. In Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, 1780. Plot from Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. book xxxv. ch. 10. 

128, ALEXANDER AND Lopo- 
wykeE. Play, by Martin Slaugh- 
ter. Acted in 1598S. N.P. 

129. ALEXANDER AND STATIRA} 
or, The Death of Bucephalus. A 
Tragedy for warm Weather, writ- 
ten by a Gentleman (Dr. George 
Wallis), and acted at York, Leeds, 
and Edinburgh. Whether it was 
ever printed, we know not. 

130. ALEXANDER AND THEKING 
or Ecyrr. A mock Play, as it is 
acted by the mummers every 
Christmas. Ato. Printed at New- 
castle, 1788. 

13]. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
by T. Ozell. Translated from Ra- 
cine. 12mo. 1714. 

132, ALEXANDER THE Great. 
Op. performed at Lincoin’s Inn 
Fields. Svo. 1715. 

133. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Trag. altered from Lee’s Rival 

ueens, and acted at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. 8vo, 1770. 

134, ALEXANDER THE GREAT; 
or, The Conquest of Persia. He- 
roic Pantomime,’ composed by J. 
D'Egville. Performed at Drury 
Lane. 8vo.1795. Music by Kra- 
zinski Miller. In this ballet were 
exhibited the general incidents of 
Aljexander’s progress in Persia ; 
his difficalties in surmounting the 
apprehensions and reluctance of 
his army; his alliance with the 
celebrated Amazon; the furious 
impetnosity of his courage at the 
storming of Gaza; the battle of 
Arbela; his treatment of Darius 
and his tamily, and his entrance 
into Babylon and marriage with 
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Statira. The scenery of this per- 
formance surpassed every thing 
before exhibited on the English 
stage. The history of the action of 
this pantomime was written by 
Mr. Kemble, and distributed gtae 
tis at the theatre. 

135. THE A weelertaoin THK 
cepy. By William Alexander, 
Earl of Sterling. 4to. 1605, 1607 ; 
fol. 1637. The groundwork of 
this play is laid on the differences 
which arose among Alexander’s 
captains, after his decease, about 
the succession. Jacob contradicts 
Langbaine for saying that it is 
written after the model of the 
ancients, yet condemns the play 
for those very faults which could 
only arise from the author’s having 
followed that model, and conse- 
quently must be mistaken either: 
on one side of the question or the 
other. The noble author has un- 
doubtedly kept the ancient tragic 
writers perpetually in his eye, and 
even borrowed freely from their 
thoughts ; several whole speeches 
being apparently little more than 
translations from Virgil, Seneca, 
and others. He has kept close to 
historical fact, even in his episodes, 
yet has neglected the very essence 
of the drama, viz. action; the first 
act being wholly employed by the 
ghost of Alexander (probably in 
imitation of Seneca’s Thyestes) ; 
the second having but little to do 
with the main business of the play, 
beginning with the council held 
by Perdiccas, Meleager, and the 
rest of the commanders; and 
through the whole remainder of 
the piece scarce one action is per- 
formed in the view of the audi- 
ence; the whole being little more 
than a narration, thrown into the 
mouths of the several characters, 
of adventures achieved by them- 
selves and others. ‘The scene lies 
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in Babylon, and the plot is to be 
found in Quintus Curtius, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Orosius, &c. 

136. Atrxas; or, The Chaste 
Gallant. By Philip Massinger. 
By this title Massinger’s Bashful 
Lover seems sometimes to have 
been called. ; 

137. Atexis AND Dorinpa. 
Musical Piece. Acted at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, 1725. N.P. - 

138, Avexis’s PARADISE. 
Op. 1680. 

139. AL#xis’s PARADISE; or, 
A Trip to the Garden of Love at 
Vauxhall; as privately acted by 
the Ladies of Honour. Com. by 
James Newton, Esq. 8vo. 1722, 
1732,, and No D: 

140. Atrrep. A Masque, by 
James Thomson and David Mal- 
let. Syo. 1740. The scene of 
this play lies in Britain; and the 
story from the English history at 
the time of the Danish invasion. 
Jt was performed the Ist of Au- 
gust 1740, in the gardens of Clief- 
den, in commemoration of the 
accession of George I. and in ho- 
nour of the birth-day of the Prin- 
cess of Brunswick; the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and all their 
court, being present. The Judg- 
ment of Paris, a Masque, and 
also several scenes out of Rich's 
pantomimes, were performed at 
the same time. 

141, Aurrep. An Opera, as 
altered from the above play. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 4to. 1745. 
The principal vocal parts by Mr. 
Lowe, Mrs. Arne, Miss Young, 
and Mrs. Sybilla. 

142. Atrrep THE Great. Mu- 
sical Drama, acted at Drury Lane, 
1745. 

143. Atrrep. A Masque, by 
David Mallet. Acted at Drury 
Lane. Svo.1751. This is the play 
ef Messrs. Thomson and Mallet, 
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entirely new-modelled by the lat- 
ter; no part of the first being re- 
tained, except afew lines. Though 
excellently performed, it was not 
very successful. The Prologue 
was written by the Earl of Corke. 
—It has been said, that Mallet 
procured Alfred to be performed 
at Drury Lane, by insinuating to 
Garrick, that, in his intended Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough, he 
should, by an ingenious device, 
find a niche for the Roscius of 
the age. ‘* My dear friend,” said 
Garrick, ‘* have you quite left off 
“‘ writing for the stage?’ The 
hint was taken, and d/fred was 
produced. 

144, ALFRED THE Great, De- 
LIVERER OF HIS Country. Trag. 
8vo. 1753. This is a despieable 
performance, written, as the title- 
page declares, by the author of 
The Friendly Rivals. 

145. Atrrep. Trag. altered 
from Mallet, by David Garrick. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1773. 
The alterations in this piece are 
but trifling, and its success was not 
greater than on its original per- 
formance, 

146, Arrrep. Trag. by John 
Home. Acted at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1778. This play, which is 
the Jast production of its author, 
was so coldly received by the pub- 
lic, that it was performed only 
three nights. 

147. Atrrep. An Historical 
Trag. Svo. 1789. Printed in a 
Collection of Miscellaneous Poems 
at Sheffield; in which-town it had 
been acted. 

148. Atrrep; or, The Magic 
Banner. Drama, in three acts, 
by J. O'Keefe. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1796. 8vo. 1798. 

149. ALtFonso, Kino or Cas- 
TILE. Trag. by M. G. Lewis. 
Acted at Covent Garden, Jan. 15, 
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1802, but previously published in 
Svo. 180). Many parts of this 
piece are sketched with ability and 
judgment, and it is not wanting 
in interest; the language, how- 
ever, is unequal, being often elo- 
quent and impressive, and not un~ 
frequently turgid and bombastic ; 
and there are some inconsistencies 
in the conduct of the drama. It 
was, nevertheless, well received, 
and is the best play that this au- 
thor has produced. 

_ 150. Tue ALGERINE SLAVEs. 
Mus. Ent. by James Cobb. Acted, 
without success, at the Opera 
House in the Haymarket, 1792. 
his was merely an abridgment 
of The Strangers at Home, and 
has not been printed. : 

151. Atconan. Com. Opera, 
by James Cobb. Acted at Drury 

Lane, for Mrs. Billington’s bene- 
fit, April 30, 1802, but not 

printed. It is an alteration from 

The. Cherokee, with some new 

music by Kelly. Songs only pub- 

lished. Svo. 1802. 

152. Arive snp Merry. Farce. 
Acted at Drury Lane, May 1796, 
and ascribed to a Mr. Brown. It 
contained some broad humour, 
but had little other merit, and was 
performed four or five nights. We 
have heard Mr. Grubb (one of 
the proprietors of the theatre) 
mentioned as the author. Not 
printed. 

153. ALL ALIVE AND MERRY. 
Com. by S. Johnson (the dancing- 
master). This piece was acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, about the 
year 1737, without any success, 
and has never been printed. For 
some judgment of this gentleman’s 
writings in general, see Hur.o- 
THRUMBO. 

154. Arn ar Home; or, The 
Trish Nieces.. Com. printed at 
Dablin. 12mo, 1804. Never per- 
formed. 
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155. ALL BEDEVILLED ; or, The 
House in an Uproar. A Farce, by 
Moses Browne. 8vyo. 1723. See 
PoLipus. 

156. An ArtecoricaLt Morar 
Dramatic Musica ENTERTAIN- 
mENT, by way of ‘Epithalamium. 
12mo. 1770. Printed in a novel, 
entitled Constantia; or, The Dis- 
tressed Friend. 

157. Att Foors. Cem. by 
George Chapman. 4to. 1605. In 
Dodsley’s Collection, 1780. The 
plot is founded on Terence’s Heau- 
ton-tintorumenos. It was accounted 
an excellent play in those times, 
and was acted at the Black Friars 
with considerable applause. 

158. ALi ‘For Fame; or, 4 
Peep at the Times. Comic Sketch, 
by Andrew Cherry. This was per- 
formed, or rather recited, for Mrs. 
Mountain's benefit at Drury Lane, 
May 15, 1805, and pleasantly ri- 
diculed the rage for infantine ac- 
tors. 

159. Ary For Love; or, The 
World Well Lost. Trag. by John 
Dryden, written in imitation of 
Shakspeare’s style, and acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1678, 
1692, 1703. This is generally 
considered by the -critics as the 
most complete dramatic piece of 
that justly-admired author. There 
needs, perhaps, no other reason to 
be assigned for its being so, than 
that it was the only one (amongst 
a very large number) which he 


was permitted to bring to that per- 


fection which leisure and appli- 
cation,-added to a great degree 
of genius, might be expected 
to attain. The plot and general 
design of it are undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from Shakspeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra ; yet justice and - 
candour require this confession at 
least from us, that as much as he 
has fallen short of his first model 
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in fire and originality, he has 
equally surpassed hii in point of 
regularity and poetic harmony ; 
and it may perhaps stand hereafter 
as a matter of contest, whether 
this tragedy is, or is not, to be 
esteemed as an invincible master- 
piece of the power of English 
poetry. 

Dryden indeed tells us, that it 
is the only play hewrote for himself; 
the rest were given to the people. 
It is by universal consent (as Dr. 


Johnson observes) accounted the’ 


work in which he has admitted 
the fewest improprieties of style 
or character; but it has one fault 
equal to many, though rather mo- 
ral than critical, that, by admit- 
ting the romantic omnipotence of 
love; he has recommended as laud- 
able and worthy of imitation that 
conduct which, through all ages, 
the good have censured as vicious, 
and the bad despised as foolish. 
160. «* A moral and pitieful Co- 
«*« medie, intitled ALL ror Mo- 
‘“‘ ney, plainly representing the 
«* manners of men and fashion of 
<* the world, now-a-dayes.”’ Com- 
piled by Thomas Lupton. 4to. 
B. L. 1578. The characters of 
this piece are, Theology, Science, 
Art, Money, Adulation, Godly 
Admonition, Mischievous Help, 
Pleasure, Pressed for Pleasure, Sin, 
Swift to Sin, Virtue, Humility, 
Charity, All for Money, Damna- 
tion, Satan, Pride, Gluttony, Learn- 
ing with Money, Learning with- 
out Money, Money without Learn- 
ing, Neither Money nor Learning, 
Moneyless, Moneyless and Friend- 
less, Nychol, Gregory, Graceless, 
Mother Crook, Judas, Dives, Wil- 
liam, and the two Wives; but, 
as not more than two of these 
characters, or at most three, were 
ever on the stage at once, and ge- 
herally, when they disappeared, 
VOL. IL. 
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were seen no more, several parts 
were performed by one person, 
and thus perhaps four or five ac- 
tors served for the whole. 

161. ALL FOR THE BETTER}; 
or, The Infallikle Cure. Com. by 
F. Manning. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury Lane, 1703. 
4to. N.D. The scene lies in 
Madrid, and the Prologue was 
written by Farquhar. 

162. Att ina Bustte. Com, 
{by Francis Lathom]. Printed at 
Norwich. 8yo.1795. London, 
1800. Never acted. 

163, Att 1x Goon Humour. 
Dram. Piece, in one act, by W. 
C. Oulton. Acted at the Hay- 
market. 8vo. 1792. It is a slight 
piece, but is not unamusing, and 
is still performed occasionally. 

164. Att In THE Ricut. F. 
translated from Destouches, by 
Thomas Hull, and acted at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, the 26th of 
April 1766, for the translator's be« 
nefit. Not printed. 

165. Att in THE RicuT; or, 
The Cuckold in good Earnest. F. 
8vo. 1762. A low, stupid, and. 
indecent piece. 

160. ALL in THE -WRonG. 
Com. by Arthur Murphy. S8vo. 
1761. «This comedy made its 
first appearance in the summer 
season, at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, under the conduct of 
Mr. Foote and the author. It 
met with success, and deservedly. 
The intention of it is to bring to- 
gether into.one piece, and repre- 
sent at one view, the various ef- 
fects of the passion of jealousy in 
domestic life, acting on different 
dispositions and different tempers, 
and under the different circum- 
stances of husband and wife, lover 
and mistress. The author con- 
fesses, in his advertisement pre- 
fixed to the piece, that some of 
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his hints have been borrowed from 
the Cocu Imaginaire of Moliere. 
The plot and conduct in general, 
however, must beallowed his own, 
and to have great merit. The cha- 
racters are not ill drawn, though 
perhaps not perfectly finished; the 
misunderstandings and perplexities 
produced among them by the 
wrong-headedness of this absurd 
passion, are natural and unforced ; 
_and the incidents are so happily 
contrived, that, although the au- 
dience seem from time to time 
to have some insight into what 
should follow, yet something new 
and unexpected is perpetually start- 
ing up to surprise and entertain 
them. In a word, it is one of 
the busiest plays we are acquainted 
with; and, if we may be allowed 
to hint at a-fault in it, it appears 
to be, that, in consequence of the 
variety of incidents and number of 
characters, the denowzement seems 
rather too much hurried on, and 
to want somewhat of that distinct- 
ness which the author, with a little 
more pains, might have rendered 
it capable of. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is a very entertaining co- 
medy; and we cannot help think- 
ing the Lady Restless in this play 
more truly a Jealous Wife, and, 
for the importance of the scenes 
she is introduced into, more high- 
ly finished, than the Mrs. Oakley of 
Mr. Colman’s comedy; for our 
sentiments in regard to which, see 
JzaLous Wire. It was after- 
wards brought again on this same 
stage by Mr. Garrick for the win- 
ter season, and met with the same 
approbation as in the summer.. 

107. Att 1s Nor GoLp THAT 
etisTers. Play, by Henry Chet- 
tle and Sam. Rowley. Acted 1600. 

168. ALL 1s TRUE. Wotton says, 
under date July 2, 1613, <I will 
** entertain you at the present with 
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«« what hath happened this week 
«< at the Bank’s Side. The King’s 
«« players had a new play, called 
«« ALLIS TRUE, representing some 
“¢ principal pieces of ihe reign of 
«« Henry the Eighth, which was 
‘* set forth with many extraordi- 
“« nary circumstances of pomp and 
«¢ majesty, even to the matting of 
«the stage, the knights of the 
‘order with their Georges and 
‘‘ garter, the guards with their 
«« embroidered coats, and the like, 
** sufficient in truth with a while 
«* to make greatness very familiar, 
‘<if not ridiculous. Now King 
«© Henry making a masque at the 
«« Cardinal Wolsey’s house, and 
“‘ certain cannons being shot off 
‘* at his entry, some of the paper 
‘© or other stuff wherewith one of 
‘«« them was stopped, did light on 
«« the thatch, where, being thought 
“¢ at first but an idle smoke, and 
«¢ their eyes more attentive to the 
‘© show, it kindled inwardly, and 


© yan round like a train, consum- 


‘© ing, within less than an hour, 
“the whole house to the very 
«ground. This was the fatal pe- 
«‘riod of that virtuous fabrique, 
«* wherein nothing did perish but 
“* wood and straw, and a few for- 
«‘saken cloaks; only one man 
«had his breeches set on fire, 
“* that would perhaps have broiled 
«him, if he had not, by-the be- 
“‘nefit of a provident wit, put it 
“© out with bottled ale.” Of this. 
piece there is no other account on 
record. 

169. ALL MISTAKEN; or, The 
Mad Couple. Com. by the Hon. 
James Howard, Esq. acted at the 
Ato. 1672; 4to. 
1710. The scene lies in Italy. This 
is. a pleasant piece. ; 

170. ALL mistakKEeN. Com. by 
William Shirley. This is an al- 
teration of Shakspeare’s Comedy 
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of Errors, with great additions. 
It has neither been printed nor 
acted. : 

171. AtL on A SUMMER’S Day. 
Com. by Eliz. Inchbald. Acted 
at Covent Garden, Dec. 15, 1787; 
but it was disapproved, and has 
not been printed. In a letter, 
which the lady published at the 
time, this piece was declared to 
have been “* given to the theatre 
** contrary to her inclination, and 
‘* even contrary to her most ear- 
“nest entreaties,” .by the mis- 
taken friendship of the manager, 
Tt possessed some of the merits of 
Mrs. I.’s other dramas, but did 
not seem to have been finished 
with sufficiert care. 

172. ALL PLEAS’D AT LAST. 
Com. 8yo. 1783. Anon. This 
piece was acted and printed in 
Dublin. 

173. Avu Por; or, The Dis- 
guises. Com. by Mr. Stroude. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, be- 
tween 1662 and 1671. ‘This play 
is mentioned by Downes as haying 
been performed only three times. 
It seems not to have been printed. 

174, Ary puzzLep. F. Anon. 
1702. Whether such a piece ex- 
ists is uncertain, NeitherJacob nor 
Whincop mention it; and it frst 
appears in that doubtful authority, 
Chetwood’s British Theatre. 

175. Att tHe WortpD’s A 
Stace. Farce, by Isaac Jackman. 
Acted at Drury Lane. Svo. 1777. 
This farce has some humour, and 
is still represented. 


176. Atv Vows Kept. Com. 
Aeted at Smock Alley. 12mo, 
1733. Printed at Dublin. Scene 


Verona. This comedy was writ- 
ten by Captain. Downes, nephew 
and aid-dlu-camp of Primate Hoad- 
ley, when he was one of the lords 
justices of Ireland. git was, we 
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have heard, condemned on its first 
exhibition. 

177. ALL uUP-AT STOCKWELL; 
or, The Ghost no Conjuror. Int. 
Acted at Drury Lane, for Mr. Wes- 
ton’s benefit, April 1772. Not 
printed. 

178. Art wirHour Money. 
Com. See Tue Novetry. 

179. ALL’s FAIR IN LOVE; or, 
A Match for the Lawyers. Farce. 
Acted at Covent Garden, April 29, 
1803, for Mr. Munden’s benefit, 
and well received. Not printed, 

180. Atx’s Lost By Lust. Trag. 
by William Rowley. Acted at the 
Phoenix, 1633. 4to. This play 
was well esteemed. Its plot is 
chiefly from Novel 3, of the Un- 
Jortunate Lovers. The tragic parts 
are affecting, and the comic witty. 

181. Att’s One; or, One of 
the foure Plaies in One, called 4 
Yorkshire Tragedy, played by the 
King’s Players. 4to. 1608; Ato. 
1619, This is one of the spurious 
plays ascribed to Shakspeare. 

182, Aty’s WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. Com. by Shakspeare. Fol. 
1623. This play, which is sup- 
posed to have been sometimes call- 
ed Love’s Labour Wonne, was ori- 
ginally taken from Boccace, but 
came immediately to Shakspeare 
from Painter’s Gilletta of Narbon, 
in the first volume of The Palace 
of Pleasure, 4to. 1506, p.88. Dr. 
Johnson says, it * has many de- 
“‘ lightful scenes though not suf- 
“© ficiently probable,and some hap- 
“« py characters though not new, 
“« nor produced by any deep know~ 
«ledge of human nature. Pa- 
«* rolles is 4 boaster and a coward, 
‘©such as has always been the 
“* sport of the stage, but perhaps 
“« never raised more laughter or 
«contempt than in the hands of 
«¢ Shakspeare, 
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«J cannot reconcile my heart 
*« to Bertram, a man noble with- 
“ out generusity, and young with- 
“© out truth; who nyarries Helen 
*< as a coward, and leaves her as 
“a profligate: when she is dead 
“« by his unkindness, sneaks home 
** to a second marriage, is ac- 
<< cused by a woman whom he has 
wronged, defends himself by 
«< falsehood, and is dismissed to 
*« happiness.”" 

183. AtL’s WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL, With alterations by J. P. 
Kemble. Performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre. 8vo. 1793. 

184. Arts Perce (Alice Pierce). 
A play with this title is mentioned 
in Henslowe’s list, as belonging to 
the stock of the Rose Theatre near 
Bank Side. 

185, ALMAHIDE AND Hamer, 
Trag. by Benjamin Heath Malkin. 
8vo. 1804. Never acted. This 
play is preceded by a very sensible 
discourse on our dramatic writers 
(something in the manner of Dry- 
den’s dedications), inscribed to 
Mr. Kemble. The tragedy is 
founded on Dryden’s Conquest of 
Granada ; but the author has judi- 
ciously avoided the incongruities 
and extravagancies of his prede- 
eessor, and has rendered his 
piece at once pleasing and pro- 
bable. 

186. ApmManzok anp ALMA? 
HILDE; or, The Conquest of Granada. 
The second part by John Dryden. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 
1672; 4to. 16087. See ConauxsT 
oF GRANADA. 

187. Armepa; or, The Neapo- 
litan Reyenge. Vrag. Dram. N.A. 
8vo. 1801. ‘This piece is said to 
be written bya Lady. It is taken 
from the well-known romance of 
The Life of Roxelli; and, though 
horrid, borders on the ludicrous. 
A dying, but unrepentant, adul- 
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teress, procures her lover, to whose 
inconstancy she owes her last ill- 
ness, to be locked up in a chest; 
intending him to be buried alive 
with her. The revenge, however, 
is frustrated; and the lover, Count 
Casalia, is restored to liberty and 
the arms of Zelector, the object of 
his honourable passion. 

188, ArmENnA. Op. by Richard 
Rolt. Acted six nights at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1764. The music by 
Arne, jun. and Battishill. The 
story taken from the Persian _his- 
tory. 

189. ArmMEyDA; or, The Rival 
Kings. Trag. by Gorges Edmund 
Howard. 12mo. 1769. Printed 
at Dublin. 3d edit. London. 8vo. 
1769. The story of this play is 
taken from Almoran and Hamet 
by Dr. Hawkesworth, and it is de- 
dicated to the queen. 

190. AtmMeypa, QUEEN OF 
Granapa. Trag. by Sophia Lee. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1796. 
This piece is possessed- of both 
poetry and pathos, and was wel! 
acted; yet it had not much suc- 
cess, being performed only’ four 
nights. 

191, Armina. Trag. by Mrs. 
Celisia. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1771. From the excellent 
performance of Mrs. Barry (now 
Crawford), this play, though a 
very poor one, had a considerable 
run. The outlines of the fable, 
and several other parts of it, are 
taken from Voltaire’s Tancrede. 

192. Atminina. A mockTrag. 
Performed at the Royalty Theatre, 
Sept. 10, 1787. 'This piece was: 
acted by one person (Mr. John 
Palmer, with the aid of wooden 
or pasteboard figures), on the plan 
of Whitehead'’s Fara Constan+ 
cx. The idea had been also put 
in practice before by Foote; in his 
TRAGEDY-A-LA-Mops. The pre- 
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sent piece, which had no great 
merit, has been ascribed to Mr. 
Jackman. Not printed. 

193. Acmyna; or, The Arabian 
Vow. Trag. by Mrs. Manley. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in the 
Haymarket, 1707. 4to. The 
scene lies in the capital of Arabia, 
and the fable is taken from the 
life of Caliph Valid Amanzor, 
with some hints from the Aratian 
Nights’ Entertainments. The cha- 
racter of Almyna is drawn from 
Dennis’s Essay on Operas, wherein 
is given a view of what heroic vir- 
tue ought to attempt, not what it 
naturally is. 

194. Atonzo, Trag. by John 
Home. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1773. By the assistance of 
Mrs. Barry’s excellent acting, this 
piece obtained a nine nights’ hear- 
ing, and then sunk, as it deserved, 
into oblivion. 

195. AtpHonso, Kinc or Na- 
PpLEs. Trag. by George Powell. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 1691. 
Ato. The scene lies in Naples, 
and the story is founded on Nea- 
politan history. This play, how- 
ever, is taken from the Young Ad- 
miral of Shirley. Prologue by Joe 
Haines; Epil. Durfey. 

_ 196. ALpHoNsus, EMPEROR OF 
Germany. Trag.by George Chap- 
man, often acted with great ap- 
plause in Black Fryars. Printed in 
Ato. 1654. Thisplay seems to have 
been written in honour of the Eng- 
lish nation, in the person ot Ri- 
chard, Earl of Cornwall, son to 
King John, and brother to Hen. III. 
‘ who was chosen King of the Ro- 
mans in 1257, at the same time 
that Alphonsus, the 10th King of 
Castile, was chosen by other elec- 
tors. In order to cast an oppro- 
brium on this prince, our author 
represents him as a bloody tyrant, 
and, contrary to other historians, 
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brings him to an untimely end; 
supposing him to be killed by his 
own secretary, in resentment for 
the death of his father, who had 
been poisoned by him: and, to . 
complete his revenge, he makes 
him first deny his Saviour in hopes 
of life, and then stabs him, glory-~ 
ing that he had at once destroyed 
both soul and body. This passage 
is indeed related in Clark’s Exam- 
ples, and some other authors ; but 
for the true story consult Ma- 
riana de Rel. Hispan. lib. xiii. 
c. 10, and other Spanish historians. 
There is a good deal of German 
interspersed throughout this play, 
which is certainly not one of its 
author's best productions. 

197. AtpHonsus, KiInG oF 
Arracon. Hist. Play, by R.G. 
Acted with applause, and publish- 
ed in 4to. 1590. 

198. ALramira. Trag. by Benj. 
Victor. 8vo. 1776. This play was 
written fifty years before the pub~ 
lication of it, and had been in re- 
hearsa] at Drury Lane, but was 
prevented being acted by an ac- 
cident. The hint of the plot was 
taken from a volume of Letters, 
called Philander and Silvia,written 
by Mrs. Manley, on the unhappy 
fate of Lord Grey, who married the 
eldest daughter of Earl Berkeley, 
and afterwards debauched her 
“younger sister; but, for the prin- 
cipal subject of it, the author was 
obliged to a similar story in the 
history of Italy, between the ducal 
houses of Milan and Bologna. 

199. Avremira.Trag,inrhyme, 
by Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, 
Acted in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
1702, 8vo. 1739, The scene is 
Sicily. This play being left un- 
finished by his grandfather, Roger, 
Earl of Orrery, the Hon. Charles 
Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, 
was pleased to reyise it, and te 
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séparate, from a vast variety of 
wit, and redundance of morai 
thoughts, which made the whole 
of an extreme length, the most 
beautiful and instructive turns of 
both, so as to reduce the poem 
within a reasonable compass. The 
Prologue was written by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke; the Epilogueby Charles 
Boyle, Esq. It was published by 
Francis Manning. 

200. THe ALTERNATIVE. Com. 
Acted at Dublin, 1796. 

201. Auzira; or, Spanish In- 
sult repented. Trag. by Aaron 
Hill. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
8vo. 1737, 1760. This play is a 
translation from Voltaire ; and, al- 
though Hill’s language is very 
nervous and forcible, yet a strict 
adherence to the rules of the 
drama, and that passion for long- 
winded declamation so prevalent 
among the French writers, throw 
a heaviness into the piece, which, 
however strongly it may be sup- 
ported, render it ever tedious and 
insipid to the taste of an English 
audience. It met, however, with 
the early approbation of the great 
King of Prussia, who, in a letter 
to Voltaire, dated Sth of August 
1736, writes, ‘‘ To the graces of 
“novelty, Alzira joins a happy 
** contrast between the savage and 
«* European manners. In the cha- 
*‘ racter of Gusman -you show 
*¢ that Christianity, ill understood, 
** and under the guidance of mis- 
**taken zeal, inspires the heart 
*¢ with more barbarous ferocity 
¢¢ than Paganism itself. Corneille, 
«*the great Corneille, who at- 
** tracted the universal admira- 
** tion of his age, were he to rise 
«*from ‘the dead in our days, 
€* would behold with wonder, and 
** perhaps not without a mixture 
‘© of envy, the goddess lavish those 
‘© favours upon you which she bé- 
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“stowed on him with a sparing 
‘ehand.” 

202. Auzira. Trag. translated 
from Voltaire, by William Somer- 
vile, Esq. This was never pub- 
lished or acted. Jt is, however, 
mentioned by Lady Luxborough 
to be in her possession in 1750. 
See her Letters, p. 231. 

203. Auztra. Trag. translated 
from Voltaire... Printed in Vol- 
taire’s Works, 12mo. under the 
name of Dr. Franklin. 

204.ALzumaA. Trag. by Arthur 
Murphy. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den. Svo. 1773. In this play 
our author has striven to unite the 
chief incidents of the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, Alxira, and Semiramis ; 
but with little success. It was de- 
signed for representation during 
the Spanish war, and from 
thence would have derived some 
temporary advantages. It is by 
far inferior to the Orphan of China, 
Zenolia, and The Grecian Daugh- 
ter, by the same hand, and was 


‘received with coldness throughout 


its nine nights’ existence on the 
stage. 

205. Amapis. Op. Mr. Oul- 
ton mentions a piece of this name 
and description, but without date, 
author’s name, or where acted. 
That gentleman, we conclude, 
had not seen it; nor does it be- 
long to a collection of English 
dramas, being an Italian Opera, 
performed at the King’s Theatre. 
Printed (with an English trans- 
lation as usual) in 8vo. 1715, and 
dedicated to the Earl of Burling- 
ton by Heidegger, who might be 
the translator of it. The title is 
Amapis or Gaur. 

206. Amapis; or, The Loves 
of Harlequin and Columbine. Pant. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
1718. This was an entertainment 
of a miged kind, part serious and 
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part grotesque. It was composed 
by Mr. Lun, i.e. Rich. 

207. AMALASONT, QUEEN. OF 
tHe Gotus. Tragedy, by John 
Hughes. This, being a juvenile 
production of the author, whose 
age when he wrote it was only 
nineteen, is deemed too imperfect 
for publication, though some of 
the speeches and scenes have evi- 
dent marks of genius, It was 
written in 1696, and was in MS. 
in the possession of the late Rev. 
Mr. John Duncombe, author of 
The Feminead, &c. &c. 

208. Amana. Dramatic Poem, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith. 4to. 
1764. The story of this piece is 
taken from The Adventurer, Nos.72 
and 73. It was never acted. 

209. Amasts, Kine or Ecyrr. 
Trag. by Charles Marsh. Whin- 
cop says, that this play was never 
performed ; but that is a mistake ; 
for it was acted one night at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 
Byo. 1738. Scene Memphis. 

210. AMazon QUEEN; or, The 
Amours of Thalestris to Alexander 
the Great. A Tragi-Com. in he- 
roic verse, by J. Weston. 4to. 
1667. The story from Q. Curtius 
and Strabo. This play was never 
acted, by reason of the author's 
hearing of two plays besides on 
the same subject intended for the 
stage. 


211, Tue AMBER Box. Com. 
Op. Printed. at Dublin. 12mo. 
1800. 


212. Tur Ampicuous Lover. 
Farce, by Miss Sheridan. Acted 
at Crow Street Theatre in Dublin, 
1781 ; but not printed. 

213. Tue Ambitious SLAVE ; 
or, A Generous Revenge, Trag, 
by Elkanah Settle. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. 4to. 1694. The 
scene is the frontiers of Persia. 


This play, as appears by The Muses* 
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Mercury, met with but ill sucs 
cess. 

214. Tue Ambitious STATES- 
MAN; or, The Loyal Favourite. 
Trag. by J. Crowne. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. 4to. 1679. This 
play, though esteemed by the au- 
thor as one of his best perform- 
ances, met with very indifferent 
success, The scene lies in Paris ; 
and for the plot, see De Serres, 
Mezeray, &c. 

215. Tae Ampirious STEp- 
MOTHER. Trag. by Nicholas Rowe. 
4to. 1700; 4to. 1702, with the 
addition of a new scene. Acted, 
with success, at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The scene lies in Perse- 
polis, and the characters are made 
Persian; but the design of the 
play seems to have been taken 
from the establishing of Solomon 
on the throne of David, by Bath- 
sheba, Zadock the Priest, and Na- 
than the Prophet. See 1 Kings, 
ch, i, from ver. 5. 

Perhaps none of our author's 
pieces exhibit so manly a dialogue 
as that which passes between Mem~ 
non and Magas, at the beginning 
of the second act. The majestic 
honesty of the old Persian general 
by far outweighs the tempestuous 
ravings of Bajazet, or the philo- 
sophic effusions of Tamerlane and 
Ulysses. 

This play was revived by Mr. 
Garrick, at Drury Lane, in the 
year 1758; the principal charac- 
ters being performed by Messrs, 
Mossop, I'leetwood, Holland, Mrs, 
Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and Miss 
Macklin; but it had not so much 
success as it deserved, 

210, Ampirious VENGEANCE, 
Trag. Dram. of three acts, by 
Della Crusca [Mr. Robert Merry]. 
This is printed in the first volume 
of Bell’s British Allum. Small 
Syo. 1790. Never performed, The 
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scene is laid in Milan, and the 
story wild and improbable. The 
plot appears to have been sug- 
gested by Macbeth, and Romeo 
and Juliet. Some of the charac- 
ters are also derived from the same 
source. 

217. Tue Ameitious Wipow. 
Comic Entertainment. By Wil- 
liam Woty. 8vo. 1789. Printed 
at Nottingham, at the end of a 
volume of ‘‘ Poetical Amusements.” 
The hint of the piece is taken 
from a circumstance related in 
Chrysal; or, The Adventures of a 
Guinea; vol. ii. . 

218. AmBoyna; or, The Cruel- 
ties of the Dutch to the English 
Merchants. Trag. by J. Dryden. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 
1673; 4to. 1691. Scene Am- 
boyna. The plot of this play is 
chiefly founded on history. See 
Wanley’s History of Man, lib. iv. 
c.10; and Purchas’s Pilgrimage, 
vol. iv. book 10, ch.16. The Rape 
of Isabinda, by Harman, is built 
on anovel of Giraldi, Decad. 5, 
Nov. 10. It is, as Dr. Johnson 
observes, a tissue of mingled dia- 
logue in verse and prose. It was 
a temporary performance, written 
in the time of the Dutch war, to 
inflame the nation against their 
enemies; to whom he hopes, as 
he declares in his Epilogue, to 
make his poetry not less destruc- 
tive than that .by which Tyrtzeus 
of old animated the Spartans. This 
play was written in the second 
Dutch.war in 1073. 

219. Ameria. Op. after the 
Italian manner, by Henry Carey, 
set to music by J. F. Lampe, and 
performed at the French Theatre 
in the Haymarket. 8vo. 1732, 

220. Ameria. A Musical En- 
tertainment, by Richard Cumber- 
land. Acted at Covent Garden, 
8vo. 1768. This was taken from 
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The Summer's Tale of the same 
author. 

221. Ametra. A Musical En- 
tertainment, by Richard Cumber- 
land. Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 
1771, The same piece, with some 
slight alterations. 

222, Amexia; or, The Duke of 
Foiz. Transjated from Voltaire, 
in vol. ii. of Dr. Franklin’s edition, 
12mo. The original play was 
acted December 1752. 

223. AMEeNDs FOR LADIES; 
with the merry Pranks of Moll 
Cutpurse; or, The Humours of 
Roaring. Com. by Nat. Field. 
Ato. 1618; 4to. 1639. Scene Lon- 
don. The plot of Subtle’s tempt- 
ing the wife at the request of the 
husband, seems foundéd on the 
novel of the Curious Impeftinent 
in Don Quixote. This play was 
written by our author, by way of 
making the ladies amends for a 
comedy, called Woman's a Wea- 
thercock, which he had written 
some years before, and whose very 
title seemed to be a satire on their 
SEX. 

224. THe AMERICAN HEROINE3 
or, Ingratitude Punished. Pant. 
Performed at the Haymarket, 19th 
March 1792, for the benefit of 
Mr. Palmer., This performance 
met with a considerable degree of 
disapprobation. It was founded 
on the story of Jncle and Yarico. 

225. Tur American INDIAN; 
or, Virtues of Nature. <A Play, 
in three acts, with notes, founded 
on an Indian tale. By James 
Bacon. $8vo. 1795. This play is 
founded on a poem printed in 
America, entitled Oudli; or, The 
Virtues of Nature, an Indian tale, 
in four cantos, by Mrs. Morton, 
a lady of Boston in New England. 
It appears to have been offered to 
the managers of Drury Lane The- 
atre, but rejected by them; and 
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the ‘author with candour acknow- 
ledges his opinion now to be, that 
it is not written with sufficient 
knowledge of the jeu de theatre to 
have succeeded on the stage with- 
out considerable alterations. The 
scene lies in America, chiefly in 
the country of the Illinois, but in 
ihe last act in that of the Hurons. 

226. AMERICAN SLAVES; or, 
Love and Liberty; Com. Op. per- 
formed at Dumfries 1792, for the 
benefit of Mr. Maclaren, and most 
probably written by himself. We 
are not certain that this was the 
earliest date of its performance. 

227, AminTA. A Pastoral. 4to. 
1628. ‘Translated [supposed by 
John Reynolds] from the Italian 
of Tasso, withAriadne’sComplaint, 
in imitation of Anguilara, 

228. AmintvTa, the famous Pas- 
toral by Torquato'Tasso, translated 
by John Dancer. 8vo. 1660. 

229, AminTa, Past, Com. by 
Tasso, in Italian and English. 
Translated by P. B. Du Bois, B. A. 
of St. Mary-Hall. 12mo. 1726. 

230. AminTas. Pastoral, by 
John Oldmixon. See Amynras. 

231. Amintas. Dram. Past. 
Translated from Tasso, by William 
Ayre. 8vo. No date. [1737.]} 

232. Amintas. An Eng. Op. 
Performed at Covent Garden, 8vo, 
1769. This was an alteration from 
Rolt’s Royal Shepherd, made by 
Signor Tenducci, who performed 
the part of Amintas. 

233. THe Amorous ADVEN- 
TURE ; or, The Plague of a wan- 
ton Wife. Pant. Performed at 
the Haymarket 1730. 

234. Amorous Bicot, with 
the second part of Teague O' Di- 
velly. Com. by Thomas Shadwell. 
Acted by their Majesties’ Servants. 
4to. 16090. It is very inferior to 
the first part, called The Lanca- 
shire Witches. 
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235. Amorous FAntaAsme. 
Tragi-Com. by Sir William Lower. 
12mo. 1660. This play is trans- 
lated from the Fantome Amoureux 
of Quinault, which appeared with 
great success on the French stage. 

230. Amorous GALLANT ; or, 
Love in Fashion, Com. in heroic 
verse. As it was acted. 4to, 1675. 
Miserable poetry. See Amorous 
Orontus, 

237. Tue Amorous Goppsss; 
or, Harlequin’ Married. Pant. 
Acted at Drury Lane 1744, 

238. Amorous Miser; or, 
The Younger the Wiser. Com. by 
P, Motteux. 4to, 1705. The 
scene lies in Spain. In 1707 it 
was reprinted ; and the first title 
altered to FAREWELL Fouty; or, 
&c. The scene a country town 
near London. 

239. AMorous oLp Woman; 
or, Tes well if it take. Com. by 
a person of honour (attributed by 
Langbaine to Thomas Duffet). 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 
1674. It was‘afterwards (1684) 
republished, with a new title-page, 
by the name of The Fond Lady. 

240. AMorovs OrnonTUs ; or, 
Love in Fashion. Com. in heroic 
verse, by J. Bulteel, Gent. 4to. 
1665. It is a translation of the 
Amour & la Mode of T. Corneille, 
the original plot of which is bors 
rowed from a Spanish play, called 
El Amor al Uso, by Ant. de Solis. 
This play has sometimes the title 
of Tue Amorous GaLLant, and 
the date of 1675, 

241. Amorous PRINCE; or, 
The Curious Husband, Com. by 
Mrs, Behn. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. Ato. 1671. The plot of 
this play is built on the novel of 
the Curious [mpertinent, and on 
Davenport's City Night-cap. Mrs. 
Behn has, however, greatly ex- 
celled that play, and even improved 
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on the. novel itself. 
court of Florence. 

242. Amorous QuarREt. C, 
by Ozell. Translated from Mo- 
liere’s Depit Amoureux. » From 
this play Dryden’s Mock Astrologer. 
and the greater part of Ravens- 
croft’s Wrangling Lovers, are ap- 
parently borrowed. 

243, THe AMoRoUS QUARRBL. 
Com. Translated from Moliere, 
and printed in Foote’s Comic The- 
atre, vol. iv. 12mo. 1762. 

244, Amorous War. Tragi- 
Com. by Jasper Maine, D.D. 4to. 
1048 ; 8vo. 1659. 

245, Taz Amorous Wipow ; 
or, The Wanton Wife. By Bet- 
terton, 4to. 1706. This is no 
more than a translation ad hbitum 
of Moliere’s George Dandin. Ex- 
clusive of some little deficiencies 
in point of delicacy, this may be 
esteemed a play which has had its 
ful] share of applause. It former- 
ly was frequently acted, and with 
success; but of late years has 
been laid aside. A farce, how- 
ever, called Barnasy Britree, 
taken from it, is still often per- 
formed. 

246. L'Amour a ta Mone; 
or, Love & la Mode. Farce, in 
three acts. 8vo. 1760. This is 
merely a translation from the 
French, and said to be the work 
of Hugh Kelly. It is one of those 
pieces which generally are pro- 
duced bya successful performance. 
This was published atthe time when 
Macklin’s Love @ la Mode was 
acting with great success. 

247. Ampurisa; or, The For- 
saken Shepherdesse. Past. Drama, 
by Thomas Heywood. Printed in 
his <¢ Pleasant Dialogues and Dra- 
mas,” &c, 12mo- 1637. 

248. AmpnyTrion; or, The 
Fwo Sosias. Com. by J. Dryden. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 


Scene the 
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1690. This play is founded on 
the 72wvo Amphytrions of Plautus 
and Moliere. The scene lies in 
Thebes, and the music of the 
songs is composed by Purcell, Our 
author, as Mr. Thornton observes, 
“has thought proper to distin- 
‘‘ euish the serious from the cos 
«« mic parts, by giving the first ta 
‘+ verse and the other in prose, 
«* which it may be feared in the 
“ latter part has too often led him 
«© into such low and farcical stuff 
“‘as neither his Latin nor his 
«« French original betrayed him 
eto. 

249. AMpuyrrion. Comedy, 
translated from Plautus, by L. 
Echard. 8vo. 1694. The Romans 
believed that this play made much 
for the honour of Jupiter; there- 
fore it was commonly acted in 
times of public troubles and cala- 
mities, to appease his anger. 

250. AmMpHyTRION. Comedy, 
translated from Moliere, by Ozell. 

251. AMpuyTrRtion. Translated 
from Plautus, by Thomas Cooke. 
12m0. 1746; 12mo. 1754. Dedis 
cated to the Earl of Chesterfield. 
Printed as a specimen of a trans 
lation of Plautus, which the au- 
thor never finished. 

252. AMPHYTRION; or, The 
Two Sosias. Com. altered from 
Dryden, with Moliere’s Dialogue- 
Prologue between Mercury and 
Night, introduced into the first 
scene, and the addition of some. 
new music. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo. 1756. 
This alteration was made by Dr, 
Hawkesworth, at Mr. Garrick’s 
desire. 

253. Ampnytrion. Comedy, 
translated from Plautus, by Bon~ 
nell Thornton. 8vo. 1767. ‘In 
**the Prologue to this play is the ~ 
“< only mention made,” says Mz. 
Thornton, ** in any ancient aus 
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** thor, of that mixed kind of play 
«« which is called tragi-comedy, 
*© or ratber tragico-comedy ; and 
«* the reason given for that appel- 
“* Jation is, that the highest cha- 
<* raccers, even of gods, as well as 
*¢ the lowest, were introduced in 
«it (perhaps indeed this is the 
** only play of the kind that was 
“ever produced): but without 
‘« this reason, the distresses of 
«« Amphytrion and Alcmena, with 
«« the comical humours of Sosia 
«© and Mercury, might give it a 
«¢ fair title to this appellation, even 
“* according to the modern accept- 
«* ation of the term; as it is not 
‘* necessary that a tragedy should 
«© end unhappily, or that any of 
«the characters should come to 
“‘an untimely end. From this 
‘s play, Moliere and Dryden have 
“€ each formed a drama, in which 
. are many excellent additions, 
«© absolutely necessary for the mo- 
«* dern taste. The former deserves 
“to be admired on the French 
** stave ; and Dryden’s, since it 
‘© has been purged of its licen- 
“« tiousness by Dr. Hawkesworth, 
‘can never fail of meeting with 
‘‘ approbation from an English 
** audience.” 

254. AMyntas. A translation 
in hexameter verse, by Abraham 
Fraunce. 4to. 1591. 

255. Amynvras. The very same 
work, by Oldmixon. 4to. 1698. 
The before-mentioned translations 
were not intended for the stage. 
This, however, was brought out at 
the Theatre Royal; but, as the 
preface informs us, with ill suc- 
cess. Prologue by Dennis. 

256. Amyntas; or, The Im- 
possible Dowry. Past. by Thomas 
Randolph. Acted before the King 
and Queen at Whitehall. 4to. 
1638; 12mo. 1668. This is one 
of the finest specimens of pastoral 
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poetry in our language ; it partakes 
of the best properties of Guarjni’s 
and Tasso’s poetry, without being 
a servile imitation of either: its 
style is at once simple and ele- 
vated, natural and dignified. 

257. AmynTas or “TAsso. 
Translated from the original Ita- 
lian, by Percival Stockdale. 8vo. 
1770. 

258. Tue ANAcREontTiIcS Res 
vive. Interlude of Songs. Acted 
at Covent Garden, 1800, 

259. THe ANaTromisT; o7, 
The Sham Doctor. Com. by Ed- 
ward Ravenscroft. 4to. 1697. It 
was afterwards published in 12mo. 
1722. ‘To both editions a musical 
masque is annexed, or rather in- 
serted in it, called, The Loves of 
Mars and Venus, written by Mote 
teux. Both pieces were acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In its ori- 
ginal form, however, it has been 
Jong laid aside; but the Doctor 
being translated into a Frenchman, 
by the name of Mons. Le Medecin, 
and almost every thing curtailed 
but the scenes between him, his 
maid Beatrice, and Crispin, it re- 
mains in that mangled condition 
as one of our standard farces. 

260. THe ANaTomisT; or, 
The Sham Doctor. Farce. Acted 
at DruryLane. 8vo.nodate; 12mo. 
1763. This is the alteration of the 
foregoing piece, as now acted. 

961. ANctENT Times. Drama, 
by the late Joseph Strutt. This 
piece, which is illustrative of the 
damestic manners and amuse~ 
ments of the 15th century, exhi- 
bits many marks of a lively fancy. 
Never performed. $mall 8vo, 
1808, 

262. Anpre’. Trag. Performed 
at the Theatre in New York. [By 
W, Dunlap.}] The author has 
strangely blended truth with fic~ 
tion; and his poetry is very lame 
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indeed. To this piece are added, 
Letters to Miss Seward; The Cow- 
Chase, a satirical poem, by Major 
André; the Proceedings of the 
Court Martial; and some authen- 
tic documents concerning him. 
Printed at New York. Svo. 1798. 

263. Anpria. ‘Terensin Eng- 
lysh, or the translacyon out of La- 
tin into Englysh of the first comedy 
of Tyrens, callyd Anpria. B.L. 
No date. Supposed to be printed 
by Rastell. 

204, Anpria. Com. by Mau- 
rice Kyflin, 4to. 1588. This ap- 
‘pears to be the second translation 
in our language of any of Terence’s 
works. It is printed-in the old 
‘black letter, and has the following 
fall title: viz. Andria, The first 
Comeedic of Terence, in English. A 
Furtherance for the Attainment unto 
the right Knowledge and true Pro- 
prictie of the Latin Tong, &c: It has 
two Dedications; the first, to the 
eldest, the second to two other 
sons of Lord Buckhurst, to all of 
whom, probably, Mr. Kyftin had 
been tutor. In the latter of these 
Dedications he tells us, that seven 
years before he had translated the 
most of this comedy into verse, 
but that now he had altered his 
course and turned it into prose, as 
a thing of less Jabour in show, and 
more liberty in substance, seeming 
withal most accordant to this co- 
nical kind of writing, It is re- 
commended by five copies of verses 
in Latin, and one in English. 
Among the former number is one 
_ by the famous William Camden. 

205. Awpria. Com, translated 

from Terence, by Richard Bernard. 
Ato. 1598; 4to. 1629. 
266. Anpara. Com. translated 
from Terence, by Thomas New- 
‘man. 8vo. 1627. This is atrans- 
lation of the same play, fitted for 
scholars’ private representation in 
their schools, 
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267. The first Comedy of Pub. 
Térentius, called Anpria; or, 
The Woman of Andros; English 
and Latin: claused for such as 
would write or speak the pure lan- 
guage of this author after any 
method whatsoever, but specially 
after the method of Dr. Webb. 
Ato. 1629. 

268. Anprra. Com. translated 
from Terence, by Charles Hoole. 
Svo. 1003. 

269. AnprriA. Translated by 
L. Echard. 8vo. 1694. 

270. Anpria. ‘Translated - by 


T. Cooke. 12mo. 1734. 
271. Awpria. Translated by 
S. Patricka Svo0. 1745, 


272. ANDRiA. Com. translated. 
from Terence, by Mr. Gordon. 
12mo. 1752. 

273. Anprta. Translated by 
George Colman. 4to. 1765. 

274. Tue Awnprian or Tr- 
RENCE, Latin and English. Svo. 
No date. Printed at Sherborne 
about 1772. 

275. ANDRroBoros. <A biogra- 
phical Farce in three acts, viz. 
the Senate, the Consistory, and the 
Apotheosis, printed at Moropolis 
(i.e. Mwyos ross), since August, 4to. 
170 . The Dedication toDon Com, 
Fiz. Scene, long Gallery in Moor- 
fields. In.a copy of this whimsi- 
cal piece, which is now in the 
possession of Mr. Kemble, there 
is a MS. declaring it to be written 
by Governor Hunter, . 

276. AnpRomacHE. Trag. by 
J. Crowne. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1675. This play is 
only a translation of Racine’s An- 
dromaque, by a young gentleman, 
chiefly in prose, and published with 
some alterations by Crowne. It 
was brought on the stage without 
success. 

277. ANDROMACHE. Tragedy, 
translated from Euripides, by Mi- 
ehael Wodhull, 8yo. 1782. 
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273, ANDROMACHE.- Tragedy, 
translated from Euripides, by R. 
Potter. 4to. 1783. Andromache, 


the heroine of this piece, is here 
introduced as a slave, by whom 
Pyrrbus, the son of Achilles, had 
a son born. She and her son be- 
come the objects of jealousy and 
hatred to Hermione, and her fa- 
ther Menelaus, who are about to 
murder them in the absence of 
Pyrrhus. They are preserved by 
Peleus ; and Hermione, dreading 
the anger of her husband, is per- 
suaded to abandon ion with 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon. A 
messenger soon afterwards brings 
the news, that Pyrrhus was slain 
at Delphos by the means of Ores- 
tes. In this piece Menelaus acts 
the same base part as in Orestes ; 
and Hermione, who there was all 
gentleness, is here insolent and 
ervel: -but, as Mr. Potter observes, 
“they were Spartans, and of 
*< course to receive their colour- 
‘‘ing from the political interests 
“« of the two states.” The scene 
is betore the temple of Thetis, 
adjoining to the palace of Neopto- 
lemus, near Phthia. 

279. ANDROMANA; or, The 
Merchant's Wife. Trag. 4to. 1660. 
by J. S.- (i.e, James Shirley). The 
plot is founded on the story of 
Plangus, in Sir P. Sidney’s Arca- 
dia. Thetitle in the first page is, 
The Tragedy of Andromana 3 or, 
The fatal Endof Disloyalty andAm- 
lition. In Dodsley’s Collection. 

280. ANDRONICUS. 
pietie’s long Suecesse, or Heaven’ $ 
late Revenge. Syo. 1661, Scene 
Constantinople. For the plot, see 
the Life of Andronicus in Fuller's 
Holy State. 

281. Anpronicus ComNe- 
wius. Trag. by J. Wilson. 4to. 
1664. Scene Constantinople. For 
the story, see Heylin’s Cosme- 
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graphy, in the description of 
Greece. 

282. ANGELICA; or, Quixote 
in Petticoats. Com. in two acts. 
8vo. 1758. This piece, taken from 
Mrs. Lenox’s Female Quixote, was 
refused by Mr.Garrick ; not owing, 
if we may believe the author, to 
anv want of merit in it, but ra- 
ther to the elegant manner in 
which Sir Richard Steele has han- 
dled the same snbject, in his co- 
medy of The Tender Husband. An 
author's opinion of his own work 
is seldom well founded. 

283. AncELina. Com. Op. 
by Mary Goldsmith. Acted at a 
provincial theatre, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Henry, in 1804, It was 
a pleasing little pastoral piece, with 
some very pretty songs, but with= 
out much novelty either in the 
story or the dialogue. Not printed, 
we believe. 

284. Animat Macnetism, F. 
in three acts, by Eliz. Inchbald. 
Acted at Covent Garden 1788, 
It isa translation somewhat al- 
tered from the French, and in- 
tended to ridieule the absurd re- 
veries of Animal Magnetism. It 
was well acted, received great ap- 
plause, and is still frequently per- 
tormed. Not printed, except in 
the way of piracy. 

285. Anna. Com. Acted, by 
the Drury Lane eompany, at the 
Opera House in the Haymarket, 
Feb. 1793, and deservedly con- 
demned. The dialogue was mean ; 
and there was no ingenuity in the 
construction of the play to make 
amends for it. It has been as- 
cribed to a Miss Cuthbertson. Not 
printed, 

236. ANNETTE anp Lusi. 
Com. Op. of one act, by C. Dib- 
din. Acted at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1778. ‘This is taken trom a 
French piece with the same title. 
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| 287. Tur ANTICHRISTIAN 
Opera; or, Mass Unmask'd. By 
George Paul. A piece with this 
‘title was advertised as published 
in January 1755 ; but, not having 
met with it, we can give no ac- 
count of it. We should suppose 
it to be of a religio-politica) na- 
ture, 

288. Tue ANTIGALLICAN. See 
Tue Heiress. 

2389. Awriconr, THE THeE- 
BANE Princess. ‘Trag. by Thos. 
May. 8¥o.1631. Scene in Thebes. 
The plot from the Antigone of 
Sophocles, Seneca’s Thebais, &c. 
‘There is merit in the writing of 
this piece ; but it is fitter for the 
closet than the stage. 

290. Anricons. Trag. trans- 
lated from Sophocles, by George 
Adams. 8vo. 1729. 

291. Anticons. ‘Trag. trans- 
lated from Sophocles, by T. Frank- 
lin. 4to. 1759; Svyo. 1788. 

292. Anriconxr. ‘Trag, trans- 
lated from Sophocles, by R. Pot- 
ter. 4to. 1788. After the de- 
< feat of the Argive army, and 
«the death of the contending 
«© brothers, Creon, who: succeeded 
*©to the throne of Thebes, al- 
«© lowed funeral honours to Eteo- 
*« cles, but commanded the body 
*‘ of Polynices to be cast out un- 
‘< buried, a prey to dogs and ra- 
«« venous birds, denouncing death 
“« to any persons who should pre- 
«sume to disobey his edict and 
*<inter the corse. The tender 
‘©and virtuous Antigone, so il- 
‘¢ Justrious for her filial piety, 
‘< shines forth on this occasion a 
“* bright example of affection to 
‘© her brother and reverence to 
“4 the gods:.animated with a sense 
‘© of duty, and unterrified by the 
*« menaces of a relentless tyrant, 
‘« she pays the last sad offices to 
“‘the unhappy Polynices. This, 
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“ with its dreadful consequenees, 
“is the subject of this very inte- 
“ resting tragedy. 

«« Zischylus gave a slight sketch 
“« of this subject, which Sophocles 
*« has here filled up with a mas- 
“terly hand. Euripides, in his 
** tragedy of The Supplicants, has 
‘shown us, that the rights of 
“* sepulture were considered as the 
“* most sacred of laws: we de- 
‘€ spise their superstition, but we 
“must approve their wisdom in 
«* this respect, and reverence their 
‘* huinanity ; indeed, the feelings 
** of our common nature are nearly 
**the same in all ages and all 
“© countries. 

‘The scene is at Thebes, be- 
‘fore the gates of the palace.” 
Potter. 

293. Anrtiocuus. Trag. by 
John Mottley. 8vo. 1721. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. By the Dedication to 
Washington, Earl of Ferrers, it 
appears that the author was nearly, 
related to that nobleman. The 
plot is built on the well-known 
story of Seleucus Nicanor giving 
up his wife Stratonice to his son 
Antiochus, on being informed by 
his physician that his dangerous 
illness was occasioned by his love 
for her, and would be incurable 
without possession of the object. 
The scene lies in Antioch. 

204. AnTiocuus. Trag. on the 
same story, by Charles Shuck- 
borough, Esq.. of Longborough, 
Gloucestershire. Never acted, but 
printed in 8vo. 1740. 

205. ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT; 


or, The Fatal Relapse. Trag. by 
Mrs. Jane Wiseman. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1708. 

296. Antirpopges. Com. by 


Richard Brome. The scene Lon- 
don. Acted, with great applause, 
by the Queen’s Servants, at Salis- 
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bury Court, in Fleet Street, 1638. 
Published, 4to. 1640. 

297. Tus Anriavary, Com. 
by Shakerly Marmion, Acted at 
the Cock-pit. 4to, 1641. In Dods- 
dey’s Collection, 1780. This is 
a very pleasing play. Aurelio’s 
declaring his marriage to the Duke 
and Leonardo. from his mistress 
Lucretia’s lodgings, to which he 
had got admittance through the 
assistance of her maid, is an inci- 
dent that has been made use of in 
several plays, particularly in Ram- 
Alley, The Parson's Wedding, and 
Woman's a Riddle. The charac- 
ter of the Antiquary, 
endure any thing but what is old, 
is an admirable hint, original in its 
execution, and might, under the 
pen of an able writer, be turned to 
very great advantage. 

298. Antiauiry. Farce, in 
two acts. Written upon the dra- 
matic principles inculeated by the 
author of the late theatrical criti- 
cisms in the weekly paper called 
The News (now of those in The 
Examiner), to whom it is dedi- 
eated. [tisa lively jeu d’esprit; 
the object of which is, to detach, 
by ridicule, a young man from the 
folly of despising every thing that 
is modern, and of apeing the man- 
ners and customs of the 15th cen- 
tury. A scene in which, in the 
character of Falstaff, the hero 
meets his friends at a supper at the 
Boar's Head tavern, is by no means 
destitute of humour. ‘The passion 
for old English literature is also 


ridiculed with some ingenuity. 
Not acted. 8vo. 1808. 


209. Tre Teacenie or An- 
Tonig. Done into English from 
the French, by Mary, Coantess 
ef Pembroke. 12mo. and 4to, 
1595. At the end of the play is 
this date—At Ramsbury, 
November, 1590, Daniel, in his 


who cannot . 
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Dedication of Cleopatra, thus ad- 
dresses the Countess on this play: 


I, who (contented with an humble song) 
Made music to myself that pleas’d me 
best, 
And only told of Delia, and her wrong, 
And prais’d her eyes, and plain’d mine 
own unrest, 
A text from whence my Muse had not 
digress’d, 
Madam, had not thy well-grac’d An- 
thony ; 
(Who all alone haying remained long) 
Requir'd his Cleopatra’s company. 


300. Antonio; or, The Sol- 
dier’s Return. Trag. by William 
Godwin. Acted at Drury Lane, 
8vo. 1800. This play was too de- 
clamatory in its style, and too bar- 
ren of incident, to please on the 
stage; and it was dismissed thence 
after one performance. The ca- 
tastrophe may be foreseen in the 
second act; of course, with that act 
all expectation and interest ceases. 

301. Anronro anp MeE.trpa, 
An historical Play, in two parts, 


by John Marston, 4to. 1602 ; 
8vo> 1633. 
302. AnTronto asp VWatuia, 


Com. by Philip Massinger. Not 
printed. This play was entered 
on the books of the Stationers" 
Company, and was one of those 
destroyed by Mr. Warburton's 
servant. In Henslowe’s list of 
plays acted in 1595 (June 20), 
we find one with this title; but 
as Massinger could at that time be 
only eleven years of age, it could 
not possibly be his play ; or else 
all his biographers myst be mis- 
taken in the time of his-bitth. As 
all Henslowe’s orthography, bow- 
ever, is extremely corrupt, it is 
more probable that he meant Mar- 
ston's play of dntonio and Meilida, 

303. ANTONIO's REVENGE; o7, 
The Second Part of Antonio "and 
Melhda. Trag. These two plays 
were written by J. Marston, Both 
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were acted by the children of St. 
Paul’s, and both printed in 4to. 
1602 ; 8vo. 1033. 

304, ANrony ANDCLEOPATRA. 
Trag. by Shakspeare. Fol. 1623. 

Of this play Dr. Johnson says, 
*«* it keeps curiosity always busy, 
*< and the passions always inte- 
«* rested. The continual hurry of 
«« the action, the variety of inci- 
«« dents, and the quick succession 
“‘ of one personage to another, 
** call the mind forward, without 
** intermission, from the first act 
«to the last. But the power of 
«« delighting is derived principally 
“ from the frequent changes of the 
*« scene; for, except the feminine 
“* arts, some of which are too low, 
« which distinguish Cleopatra, no 
«* character is very strongly dis- 
*<criminated. Upton, who did 
“*« not easily miss what he desired 
“© to find, has discovered that the 
“language of Antony is, with 
«great skill and learning, made 
*€ pompous and superb, according 
*¢ to his real practice. But I think 
‘‘his diction not distinguishable 
‘«from that of others: the most 
“© tumid speech in the play is that 
‘* which Cesar makes to Octavia. 
«© The events, of which the prin- 
‘© cipal are described according to 
*« history, are produced without 
“* any art of connexion or care of 
“© disposition.” 

305. ANTONY ANDCLEOPATRA. 
Trag. by Sir Charles Sedley, 4to. 
1077. Acted at the Duke’s Thea- 
tre. As this play is founded on 
the same story with the last-men- 
tioned one, there can be no room 
to say any thing further concern- 
ing it, than that, although far 
from a bad piece, it is not desery- 
ing the Jeast notice if compared 
with either’Shakspeare’s or Dry- 
den's tragedy. 

306. ANToNY AND CLEOPATRA, 
An historical Play, fitted for the 
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‘stage by abridging only. Acted at 


Drury Lane. 8vo. 1758. ‘This 
alteration was made by Mr. Ca- 
pell, with the assistance of Mr. 
Garrick, and was acted with con- 
siderable applause. 

_ 807. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Trag. by Henry Brooke, Esq. Svo. 
1778. Not acted. Printed in the au- 
thor’s works, 4 vols.8vo0.1778; but 
omitted in hisdaughter’s edit.1792. 

308. Any THING FOR A QUIET 
Lire. Com. by Thomas Middle- 
ton. Acted at Black Fryars. Print- 
ed in 4to, 16062. 

309.  ApocryPHAL TLaniEs. 
Com. by Margaret, Duchess of 
Neweastle. Fol. 1662. This play 
is one of those which help to swell 
the bulk of writing of this volumi- 
noustitled authoress. Itis,likemany 
others of her pieces, irregular and 
unfinished, and is divided into 
twenty-three scenes, but not re- 


duced to the form of acts. 


310. Arotto anpD DAPHNE. 
Dr. by Thomas Heywood. Printed 
in his ‘* Pleasant Dialogues and 
«Dramas. 92m0h1637% 

311. Apotto aND Dapune. 
A Masque, by J. Hughes. 4to. 
1710. The story from which it 
is taken is too well ktiown to need 
any further notice in this place. 
The scene lies in the valley of 
Tempe in Thessaly. It was set to 
music by Dr. Pepusch, and per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, with success. , 

312. APoLLO AND DAPuNE; or, 
Harlequin’s Metamorphoses. Pant. 
by John Thurmond. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1725. 12mo. This 
pantomime was also published 
with the following title: 

313. APOLLO AND DAPHNE; or, 
Harlequin Mercury, Dram, Ent. 
after the manner of the ancient 
pantomimes, by John Thurmond. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1725. 

314. APOLLO anp Dapung; or, 
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The Burgo-master tricked. Pant. 
composed by Mr. Rich. The 
words by Lewis Theobald.  Per- 


formed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Svo. 1726. 

315, Apotto anp DAPHNE. 
Op. 4to. 1734. 

316. ApoLto SHrovinc. Com. 

Svo. 1627. ‘The letters E. W. 
prefixed to it, are initials of the 
name of a person who, though not 
the author, occasioned the. pub- 
lication of this piece, which was 
written by William Hawkins, the 
schoolmaster, of Hadleigh in ‘suf- 
folk, tor the use of his scholars, 
and acted by them on Shrove- 
Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1626. 
' 317. APoLEO TuRN’D STROtL- 
LER; or, Thereby hangs a Tale. 
Mus. Pasticcio. Svo. 1787. This 
was written by Sir John Oldmixon, 
and performed at the Royalty 
Theatre. 

318. Apotto’s Hoxripay}; or, 
wl Petition to the Muses. Prelude, 
consisting of dialogue, songs, &c. 
by James Cawdell. It was per- 
formed at the opening of a new 
theatre at Durham, 1792, and was 
probably the same piece as is men- 
tagged by the title of An ApreaL 
To tHE Muses. 

319. THe APOTHEOSIS OF 
Punen. Asatitical Masque, with 
a Monody on the Death of the 
jate Master Punch. Acted at the Pa- 
tagonian Theatre, Exeter Change. 
svo. 1779. This is an attempt to 
ridicule Mr. Sheridan’s Monody on 
Mr. Gatrick’s Death. Malignant 
without merit. Its author, we be- 
lieve, was Leonard M‘Nally. 

320: THe APPARITION; of, 
The Sham IWedding. Com. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 4to.1714,. Writ- 
ten bya gentleman of Chr istehurch 
Co) lege, Oxford. 

4). Tur Apparition, Com. 
‘Pires from Plautus by Richard 
you, 1, 
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Warner. Svo. 1772. This comedy 
is called in the original Mosrrr- 
TARIA, a word, as Mr. Warner ob= 
serves, formed from monstra, things 
wonderful, softened into mostra, 
thence mostella atid mostellaria, in 
the same manner as caste/lum, from 
castrum, a castle, On this play is 
founded The Intriguing Chamber= 
maid, by Henry Fielding. 

399, Tat Apparttion. Mus. 
Dram. Romance, by J.C. Cross. 
Acted at the Haymarket with suc- 


cess. Svo. 1704. 

323. AN APPEAL TO THE 
Muses; or, Apollo's Decree. D. 
Piece, by James Cawdell. 8vo. 


1778. This prelude was performed 
at the opening of a new theatre at 
Sunderland, and was published in 
a Collection of miscellaneous Po- 
ems, by the author, who was 
manager of the theatrés of Dur- 
ham, Scarborough, Shields, and 
Sunderland. In 1792, the same 
piece, we believe, though per= 
haps a litile altered, was served 
up under the title of ApoLio’s 
Houipay. 

324, APPEARANCE 18 AGAINST 


THM. Tarce, by Elizabeth Inch- 
bald, Acted at Covent Garden, 
‘Olelie, Sein Bhi pili Aeiod Movie ie 


a pleasant trifle, and was well re+ 
ceived. It «was revived in 1804, 
tinder the title of MistaKr upon 
Misrakg; or, Appearance is against 


them. 

325. Appius. Tras. by John 
Moncreiff. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den, with no sucecss. SVo0. 1755. 
Mr. Crisp’s tragedy of Papataid, 
though.a play of little more merit 
than the present, had, by the ad- 
mirable performance of the actors 
at Drury Lane, been teceived 
with great applause. The present 
tragedy was brought forward 
under the auspices of the author's 
friend, Mr. Sheriden, who was 
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permitted by the writer to. make 
such alterations in it as were agree- 
able to himself; and among others, 
as he related many years after- 
wards, he entirely lopped off the 
fifth act. It was performed only 
six nights. 

326. Appius AND VIRGINIA. 
Trag. Com. by R.P. 4to. 1576, 
-in black letter, and not divided 
into acts, wherein (as it is said in 
the title-page) is /tvely expressed a 
rare ecample of the vertue of chusti- 
ty, in wishing rather to be sluine 
at her owne father’s hands, than to 
te defloured of the wicked judge 
Appius. This seems to be the 
same TRAGEDY oF APPIUS AND 
VIRGINIA as was entered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, 
between the years 1577 and 1578, 
by Rycharde Jonnes. 

327. APPIUS AND VIRGINIA. 
Trag. by J. Webster. 4to. 1054. 
The scene lies in Rome, and the 
story is taken from Livy, Florus, 
&c. This play was afterwards re- 
vived and altered by Betterton, 
See Roman VIRGIN. 

328. Appius AND VIRGINIA. 
Trag. by J. Dennis. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. N,D. [{1709.] 
We cannot, on the present occa- 
sion, well avoid relating a humo- 
rous anecdote of this author, whose 
opinionated and testy disposition is 
well known ; as it is strongly cha- 
racteristic of that disposition, It 
is as follows: Mr. Deunis had for 
the advantage, as he expected, of 
his play, invented a new kind of 
thunder, which the actors indeed 
approved of, and is the very sort 
made use of. to this day in the 
theatre. Notwithstanding such as- 
sistance, however, the tragedy fail- 
ed; but seme nights after, the 
author being in the pit at the re- 
presentation of Macteth, and hear- 
ang the thunder made use of, he 
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arose, in a violent passion, and 
exclaiming with an oath, that that 
was his thunder, See, said he, how 
these rascals use me; they will not 
let my play run, and yet they steal 
my thunder, 

329. Apprentice. Farce, of’ 
two acts, by Arthur Murphy. Act- 
ed at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1756. 
The intention of this farce is en- 
tirely to expose the absurd passion 
so prevalent amongst apprentices, 
and other young people, who, 
with no talents or education, as- 
semble themselves in bodies com- 
posed of noise and nonsense, under 
the title of Spouting Clubs, where, 
without the gait or accent of Turk, 
Christian, or man, they unite in 
committing the most horrible mur- 
ders on common sense, and the 


“works of poor departed authors, 


who, could they rise again, would 
by no revans be able to Jay claim 
to the very offspring of theif own 
brains, thus defaced as they are by 
these pitiful retailers of their rem- 
nants of remnants; and all this te 
the loss and destruction of some- 
what still more invaluable, their 
time and reputations. It met with 
considerable applause, and contri- 
buted in some measure, though 
could not effectually carry the 
point, to drive this pernicious folly 
out of doors. 

330. Tue ApPRENTICH’s Prize, 
&c. A Play, by Richard Brome 
and Thomas Heywood. Entered 
on the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, April 8, 1654; but 
not printed. 

331. Aprit Day. A Burletta, 
of three acts, by Mr. O'Hara. 
Acted at the Haymarket. 8vo, 
1777. This was afterwards re- 
duced to two-acts, and performed 
as ap afterpiece. . 

332. Aprit Foot; or, The 
Follies of a Night. Farce, by Leo- 
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nard Mac Nally. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, April 1, 1786, and te- 
lerably well received. Not printed, 
The story was used by Middleton 
in his Aad World, my Alasters ; 
afterwards by Johnson, in his 
Country Lasses ; again by Bullock, 
in The Sip; and in 1778 by Ken- 
rick, in The Spendthrift, 

333. Tue Aras. 
Richard Cumberland. Performed 
at Covent Garden in 1785, for 
Mr. Henderson’s benefit ; but ne- 
ver revived since. Not printed. 

334. ARABELLA; or, The Banks 
of the Leven; with the Interlude 
of The Caledonian Witches. Ro- 
mantic Drama, in three acts, by 
Joseph Moser. Written in 1608. 
Neither acted nor printed. 

335. ArBaneEs; or, The Ena- 
moured, Prince, A Pastoral. A 
MS. under this title was men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the li- 
brary of the late Mr. Macklin. 

336, ARBITRATION; or, free 
and Easy. Farce, said to be by 
Mr. Reynolds. Acted with good 
success at Covent Garden, 1806-7, 
It was a very amusing piece ; but 
certainly was much indebted to 
the excellent acting of Mr. Lewis, 
in Jack Familiar. 

337. Arcapgs. A kind of 
Masque, by J. Milton. This is 
only part of an entertainment pre- 
- sented to the Countess-dowager of 
Derby at Harefield, by some noble 
persons of her family, It is very 
short and incomplete ; yet as it is 
the work of that first-rate poet, 
and is published amang his poeti- 
cal pieces, we could not here pass 
it over unnoticed. 

338. Arcapia. Past. by Jatties 
Shirley, Acted at the Pheenix in 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1640: The plot 
of this play is foanded on Sir Ph. 
Sidney’s Arcadid, and is itself the 
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foundation of a modern tragedy, 
called Phttoclea. ; 

339. Arcapia; or, The Shep- - 
herd’s Iedding. & Dram. Past. 
8vo. 1761. This litde piece was 
brought on the stage at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and was performed 
several nights, though with no very 
extraordinary approbation or suc 
cess. It is extremely short and 
simple, being. only a compliment 
to their present Majesties on their 
nuptials. The words are by Mr, 
Robert Lloyd, -and thé music coms 
posed by Mr. Stanley. 

340, THe ARcapIAN NvpTIats. 
Masque, introduced into Perseus 
and Andromeda. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1764, 

341.THr ARCADIAN PasToRAL, 
Mus. Piece, in five acts, by Lady 
Craven, Performed by the ebil> 
dren of Lords Craven, Spencer, 
Paget, and Southampton, at a 
house belonging to the late Duke 
of Queensberry, in Burlington Gar- 
dens, 1782, 

342. Tue ARCADIAN VIRGIN; 
Play, by William Haughton and 
Henry Chettle. Acted in 1599, 

343. THe ArcHERS; or, Moun- 
taineers of Switzerland. An Op. 
in three acts. Performed by the 
old American company in New 
York. To which is added, a brief 
historical account of Switzerland, 
from the dissolution of the Roman 
empire to the final establishment 
of the Helvetic confederacy, by 
the battle of Sempach, [By W. 
Dunlap.] This piece is founded 
on the play called Helvetic Liberty. 
Printed at New York. S8vo. 1790: 

944. Tue Arcuitect, Dram. 
Sketch, in two acts, by the late 
Nicholas Gypsum, Esq, and edif:«. 
by his nephew. Svo. 1807, Pere 
soiial satire under a feigned name. ~ 

345. Agpen oF FEeVARSHAM 

b2 : 
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The full title of this play is, 
‘© The lamentable and true Tra- 
“© gedie of M. Ardenof Feversham, 
“¢ in Kent, who was most wicked- 
“lye murdered by the means of 
‘* his disloyall and wanton wyfe, 
*‘ who, for the love she bare to 
** oné Mosbie, hyred two desperat 
‘* ruffins, Blackwill and Shagbag, 
*«to kill him.” Anon. 4te. 1592; 
Ato. 15990, black letter; 4to. 1633 ; 
and reprinted by Edward Jacob, 
8vo. 1770, with a ridiculous pre- 
face imputing it to Shakspeare. 
The plan of this play is formed 
ona true history, then pretty re- 
cent, of one Arden, a gentleman 
of Feversham, in the reign of 
Edward VI. who was murdered as 
he was playing a game at tables 
with the said Mosbie. The fact 
is related by Hollingshed, Baker, 
in Beard’s Theatre, and Jacob’s 
History of Faversham. 

346. ArpEeN oF FEVERSHAM. 
‘Trag. by George Lillo. Acted at 
Drury Lane. Lillo has not un- 
frequently copied whole nes, and 
more than once several lines to- 
gether, from the preceding play. 
This piece was left imperfeet by 
Mr. Lillo, and finished by Dr. John 
Hoadly. 

347. ArpEN oF FEVERSHAM. 
Trag. altered from the foregoing, 
and acted at Covent Garden, 1790, 
for Mr. Holman’s benefit. N. P. 

348. ARGALUS AND PARTHE- 
wia. Tragi-Com. by H. Glap- 
thorne. Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. 
1639. The plot of this play is also 
founded on the story of those two 
lovers: in Sir P. Sidney's 4rcadia, 
see p. 16, &c. 

349. ARGENTINA STREGA PER 
Amore ; or, Harlequin multiplied 
by Argentina's Witchcraft for Love; 
with their wonderful flights and 
#pparitions ; and the magic trans- 
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formation of Silvio, Cittie, and 
Brighella. Com. 8vo. 1726. Act~ 
ed at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, by the company of 
Italian comedians. This is only 
a pantomime in five acts. 

'350. Ar1ADNE; or, The Mar- 
riuge of Bacchus. Opera, by P.P. 
1674. 4to, This piece is a trans- 


Jation from tbe French, and was. 


presented at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden, by the gentlemen 
of the academy of music. 

351. ARTADNE;; or, TAeTriumphs 
of Bacchus, AnOpera, by Thomas 
Durfey. Svo. 3721. This piece 
was never performed, butis printed 
with a collection of poems in the 
year above mentioned. The scene 
Naxos, an island in the Archi- 
pelago. & 

352. Aristippus; or, The Jovial 
Philosopher. By T. Randolph. De- 
monstrativelieproveing that quartes, 
pointes, and pottles, are sometimes 
necessary authors in-a seholar's h- 
brary: presented in a private shew } 
to whieh ts added, Fhe Conceited 
Pedler, presented tr a strange shew. 
4to. 1631; L2mo. 1688. Aristippus 
would appear, from the quaintness 
of its tithe, to have been written 
humorously, to exeuse those ex- 
cesses to which tts author was too 
fatally attached, for they killed 
hims at the age of twenty-nine. 
It is not very likely that this piece 
was ever performed. The Con- 
eeited Pedler is a mere trifle. 

353. Arisropemus. A Mono- 
drama. Printed in The Poeticat 
Register for 1802. 

354. ARISFOMENES; or, Fhe 
Royal Shepherd... Trag. by Anne, 
Countess of Winchelsea. 8vo.1713. 
The story of this play is founded 
on the Lacedemonian history ; ané¢ 
the general senes are in Aristo» 
menes's eainp before the walls: of 
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‘Pherea, sometimes the town of 
Phzerea, and sometimes the plains 
among theshepherds. Never acted. 

355.THE ARMED Briton; or, 
The Invaders Vanquished. Play, 
in four acts, by W. Burke.  8vo. 
1806. Never performed. 

356. Arminios. Trag. by Wil- 
liam Paterson. Svo. 1740. This 
play was intended for representa- 
tion at Drury Lane; but the au- 
thor, being unluckily acquainted 
with Mr. Thomson, used to write 
out fair copies of his friend's pieces 
for the stage or the press. It 
happened that the copy of Edward 
and Eleanora, which had been re- 
fused a license, was read by the 
censor from one in Mr. Paterson's 
-hand-writing; and this circum- 
stance alone occasioned the pre- 
sent performance sharing the like 
tate. 

357. Arminius; or, The Cham- 
pion of Liberty. Trag. by Arthur 
Murphy. 8vo. 1798. ‘his may 
.be considered as a political tragedy. 
Prefixed is.a Dissertation on the 
question, ‘* Which. party was the 
aggressor in the war between 
Great Britain and France?” Its 
Jiterary merits are not. equal to 
those of most of Mr. Murphy’s 
-other-plays. . Not acted. 

358. THe ArMoureR. Com. 
Opera, by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted at Covent Garden, April 
1793. Songs only printed, Svo. 
‘1793. It was received with ap- 
plause, but repeated only three 
nights. The music, we believe, 
by Capt.Warner, an amateur com- 
poser. 

359. Tue ARRAIGNMENT OF 
Paris. A Dram. Pastoral, pre- 
sented before the Queen’s Majesty, 
by the children of her chapel ; 
and printed in 4to. 1584. Kirk- 
man attributes this piece to Shak- 
apeare; but on no foundation, i 


.some humour, 
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being the work of George Peele; 
as is certain from the following 
passage in Thomas Nash’s Address 
prefixed to Menaphon (1580): 
“© T dare commend George Peele 
*« unto all that know him, as the 
«« chief supporter of pleasance now 
“living, the Atlas of poetry, and 
*< primum verborum urtifer ; whose 
‘« first increase, The Arraignment 
“of Paris, might pleade to your 
‘© opinions his preguant dexteritie 
“of wit, and manifold dexteritie 
‘‘ of invention, wherein, me ju- 
*« dice, he goeth a step beyond ail 
“ that write.”. 

360.ARRIVED ATCROW-STREET; 


or, Thespian from Tanderagee ! 


A new occasional Drama, in one 
act. Performed at Dublin for Mr. 
Cherry’s benefit, 1796. 

301. ARRIVED AT PoRTSMOUTH. 
M. E. by W. Pearce. Acted at 
Covent Garden, Oct. 30, 1794, 
This was a temporary trifle, in- 
tended to celebrate Lord Howe’s 
glorious victory of the First of 
June. With much loyalty and 
it answered the 
purpose for which it was produced. 
Music by Shield. Songs. only 
printed, Svo. 1794. 

302. Tue ArroGanrT. Boy. 
Dram. Afterpiece, in’ verse, in- 
tended for representation by chil- 
dren. ‘Svo, 1802.. This is sub- 


joined to Juvenire FRienpsuie ; 


which see. 

363. Arsacses. ‘Trag. by Wil- 
Mam Hodson. S8vo. #775: Not 
acted. This tragedy is founded 
on the Ezio of Metastasio; but, 
as the author asserts, has no. more 
than its foundation on that opera, 
since but a small number of scenes 
are borrowed from thence in the 
whole piece; of the greater part 
of which a portion only had been 
employed, and even that por- 
tion very much altered. It was 
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offered to Mr. Colman, and re- 
fused by him. In the Preface the 
author enters into a disquisition 
on the metre of tragedy. 

304. ARSINOE ; or, The Incestu- 
ous Marriage. Trag. by Andrew 
Henderson. Svo. No date. (1752:] 
This play was never acted, nor 
indeed ever deserved such an ho- 
nour. The story is Fgyptian ; the 
execution of it truly wretched. 

305. Arsinos, QuzEN or Cy- 
PRus. An Opera, after the Ita- 
kan manner, by Peter Motteux, 
performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, 1705. 4to. It was 
published by Thomas Clayton. 
~ 306. ArT anp Naturs. Com. 
by the Rev. Mr. Miller.  8vo. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1738. The 
principal scenes in this play are 
founded on the Arleguin Sauvage 
of M. De I'sle, and Le Flateur ‘of 
Rousseau ; but it. met with no 
success. 

307. AnTAXERXES. Oper. Svo. 
4701. This piece is set to music 
in the manner of the Italian operas, 
and was first performed, Feb. 1702, 
at Covent Garden Theatre, partly 
by English, avd partly by Ttalian 
singers. It met with good success 
during the run; which, however, 
was nat a very long one. Both 
the words and music are by that 
celebrated composer, Dr."Thomas 
‘Angustive Arne. The former, 
however, was no more than a 
most wretched mangled translation 
of that excellent piece, The Artr- 
serse, of the Abbé Metastasio ; in 
which Dr, Arne has at least shown, 
that, however close an alliance 
poetry a and music may have with 
each other, they are far from be- 
ing constant companions; since, in 
this performance, the former is 
as contemptible as the latter is 
inimitable. 


308. AnvaAxerxes. Op. trans- 
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lated from Metastasio, by John 
Hoole. 8vo. 1767; Svo. 1800. 

369. Tue Artrut Huspanp. 
Com. by W. Taverner. Ato. N. D.; 
12mo. 3d edit.1721. Acted with 
great applause at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. Whincop 
tells us, that the success of this 
play almost turned the author's 
head, of whose vanity upon the 
occasion (says he), I remenyber, 
a hundred ridiculous stories were 
told at the time. Mr. Coxeter, 
however, mentions his having 
been informed that this play was 
chiefly written by Dr. Joseph 
Browne. 

370. Tug Artrut Wire. Com. 
also by W. Taverner. Acted in 
the same place. 8vo. 1718. Yet, 
although it is in every respect far 
superior to the former, it had not 
the fortune to meet with the same 
success. 

371. AnTHuR. Trag. See Tux 

Misrortunes oF ARTHUR. 
* 372. AnTHUR anp EMMELINE. 
Dram. Entertainment. Acted at 
Drury Lane, Nov. 22, 1784. 
Printed in 12mo. 1784. This was 
a musical afterpiece, formed from 
Dryden’s King Arthur. The two 
principal characters were s\ipport- 
ed by Mr. Kemble and Miss Far- 
ren, and the piece was very suc- 
cessful. 

373. Tue Lire or Arruur, 
Kine or Exeuanp. Play, by 
Richard Hathwaye. Acted by the 
Lord Admiral’ s servants, 1598. 

374, Kine ARTHUR; or, The 
British Worthy. A dramatic Ope- 
ra, by John Dryden. Acted at 
the Queen’s Theatre. 4to. 1691. 
This play is a kind of sequel to 
the Aldion and Allanius of the same 
author, and seems to have been 
written rather for the sake of the 
singing and machinery, than with 
any yiew to the more intrinsie 
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beauties of the drama; the inci- 
dents being all extravagant, and 
many of them very puerile. ‘The 
whole affair of the Enchanted 
Wood, and the other wonders of 
Osmond’s art, are borrowed from 
Tasso, who has made his Rinaldo 
perform every thing that Arthur 
does in this play. The fabulous 
history of this prince is to be met 
with in Geoftrey of Monmouth, as 
also in the first volume of Tyrrel’s 
History of England. The scene 
lies in Kent. ‘The genius of Dry- 
den, however, struggles through 
the puerilities with which the 
story of our Jegendary prince is 
encumbered. The contrast of cha- 
racter between Philidel, a centle 
aérial spirit, friendly to the Chris- 
tians, and Grimbald, a fierce earthy 
goblin, engaged on the adverse 
party, is not only well designed, 
but executed with the hand of a 
master. 

375. Kine Artuur; or, The 
British Worthy. Dramatic Opera, 
altered by David Garrick. Acted 
at Drury Lane. Svo: 1770. ° By 
the assistance of splendid scenery, 
this. alteration was very success- 
ful. 

376. Arruur, Monarcy or 
THE Britons. ‘Trag. by William 
Hilton. Svo. 1776. Not acted; 
but printed in the second volume 
of this. author’s poetical works at 
Newcastle. ‘The scene near Ca- 
melford, in Cornwall. 

377. ArtuHur’s SHow. This 
was probably an interlude, or 
masque, which actually existed, and 
was very popular in Shakspeare’s 
age; and seems to have been com- 
piled from Mallory’s Morte Arthur. 
It is mentioned by Justice Shallow, 
in the Second Part of King Henry 
the Fourth. 

378. ARTIFICE. 
ganna Centliyre. 


Com, by Su- 
Acted at the 
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Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, * 
1721, threenights only, Svo.1721. 

379. THe Artirics. A Comite 
Opera, in two acts, by William 
Augustus Miles. Acted at Drury ~ 
Lane. 8vo. 1730. This piece was ° 
acted with little success, yet full 
as much as it deserved. 

380. Art or MANAGEMENT; © 
or, Tragedy expelled. A dramatie 
Piece, by Mrs. Charlotte Charke, © 
Performed once at the Concert- 
room in York Buildings. This 
piece was intended as a satire on 
Charles Fleetwood, Esq. then mit- 
nager of the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane; but that gentleman 
and his party found means to put 
a stop to its further progress on 
the stage. It was printed in 1735, 
8vo. with a humorous dedication 
to Mr. Fleetwood, who endeavour- 
ed to smother it, by purchasing” 
the whole impression. Some few, 
however, escaped the flames, and’ 
have crept into the world. 

381. ArvirnaGus; or, The Re- 
man Invasion. Hist. Trag. by the 
Rev. William Tasker, A.B. 8vo. 
1796; 12mq. 1797. This play 
was performed at Exeter, but peyer 
in London ; nor could its author, 
we should suppose, expect that it 
would have that honour. The 
plot is not well managed; the in- 
terest is very slight; and no stage- 
effect could be produced by the 
incidents of the piece, Mr, Tasker 
was more successful 2s an ode- 
writer than as a dramatist. 

382. ARVIRAGUS AND PHILI- 
cia. Tragi-Com. in two parts, 
by Lodovick Carlell. 12mo0. 1639, 
Acted at the priyate’ house 14 
Black Friars. ‘The story of this 
play is founded on the British His- 
tory, by Geoftrey. of Monmouth 
and others, concerning Arviragus, 
who reigned in Britain in the time 
of Claedius Caesar, It was since 
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revived, with a new Prologue, 
written by Dryden, and spoken 
by Hart. 
- 383. Tue Asiatic. Com. by 
—— Yeo. Performed at Ports- 
mouth, 1790. 

384, As IT SHOULD BE. Com. 
Piece, by W.C. Oulton... Acted 
at the Haymarket, June 3, 1789. 
A pleasant trifle, and received with 
applause. Svo. 1789. The plot 
is from No. I. of a periodical pa- 
per called The Busy Body. 

Biss ANS 
Play, by Richard Hathwaye. Act- 
ed at Court, 1602. 

386..ASPACIA. 
acts, by Mrs. Hughes... Printed 
in a volume, with two other Mo- 
ral Dramas intended for private 
Representation. Svo. 1790. 

387. Aspranp. Trag. A play 
with this title was performed at 
the Salisbury theatre on the 20th 
of March 1805; but we neither 
know its merits, nor by whom it 
‘was written. 

388. Ass-ass-1NATION. Serio- 
comic Extravaganza, by Theodore 
Edw. Hook. Performed at Orange 

. Hall, near Windsor, the seat of 
Mr. Rolles, Jan. 30, 1810. Not 
printed. 

389. Tue Ass-DEALER. Com. 
translated from Plautus, by Ri- 
chard Warner. 8vo. 1774. The 
Prologue to this performance in- 
forms us, that it 1s taken froma 
Greek play called Onacos, writ- 
den by Demophilus. The conduct 
and conclusion of this drama can- 
not be exempted from the charge 
of great immorality. 

390. THe AssemBiy. Com. 
by a Scots gentleman. Svo. 1722. 
Scene Edinburgh. This piece is 
no more than a gross abuse on the 
Whig party in Scotland, with the 
most barefaced profession of Jaco- 
bitism, and invectives against all 
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Trag. in three _ 
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who maintained the cause of King 
William in Scotland. The writer 
of Dr. Pitcairne’s Life, in the 
Biographia Britannica, ascribes it 
to that gentleman. ; 

391. Tue AssemsBiy. A dra- 
matic Entertainment, by James 
Worsdale. Acted at Dublin, 1740. 
This piece had nothing extraordi- 
nary ip it, but-the excellence of 
the author in performing the part 
of an old woman, old Lady Scan- 
dal. Not printed. 

392. THe AssemBLy; or, Scots 
Reformation. Com. Anon.12mo. 
1706. 

393. THe AssiIGNATION; Or, 
Love in a Nunnery. Com. by J. 
Dryden. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1673; 4to.1692. This 
play was damned in the repre- 
sentation, against the opinion of 
the best judges of the age, if we 
believe its author; but, truth to 
say, it is one of those hasty per- 
formances which, at times, threw 
a cloud over the merit of that 
prince of poets. The incidents 
and characters are almost all bor- 
rowed, and are very strangely 
jumbled together. This is the 
play which the Duke of Bucking- 
ham has made Mr. Bayes boast of, 
for introducing a scene of a petti- 
coat and the belly-ach (Act iv. 
sc.1): but when it is considered 
that this great man was absolutely 
constrained to write several plays 
in a year, will it not appear much 
more amazing, that his pieces have 
any meritat all, than that they have 
no more? The Dedication of this 
comedy to Sir Charles Sedley is an 
elegant composition ; but deplores, 
in rather unmanly terms, the hard 
treatment which its author re- 
ceived from the public. The two 
‘© wretched scribblers’” alluded to, 
were, Elkanah Settle and Martm 
Clifford. 
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» 894. Tue AssicnaTion. Com. 
[by Sophia Lee}. Acted once 
only at Drury Lane, 1807. Much 
was expected from a production of 
Miss Lee, the author of The Chap- 
ter of Accidents; but: so far infe- 
rior was it in every requisite, that 
the patience of a very crowded 
audience, severely tried in the se- 
cond, was wholly exhausted in the 
fourth act; and little more of the 
piece could be beard, amid the 
yociferations of censure. At the 
close, it was unanimously con- 
demned. Not printed. 

395. As THE WoRLD GOES. 
By Thomas Horde, jun. 

396. Astrea ;-or, True Love's 
Mirrour. By Leonard Willan. 8vo. 
1651. The plot from a romance 
of the same name. 

397. Tue AsTROLOGER. Com, 
as it was once acted, says the title- 
page, at Drury Lane. Svo. 1744. 
This play was taken from A/li- 
maxar. ‘Vheauthor, James Ralph, 
in his Advertisement, complains, 
that ten years elapsed before it 
could obtain the favour of a repre- 
sentation; that he was not un- 
known to the great, nor destitute 
of private friends ; and having de- 
voted the most serious of his sta- 
dies to the service of the public, 
he had some reason to expect the 
public favour: yet that the re- 
ecipts of the house upon the 

Jirst night were but twenty-one 
pounds; and when the manager 
risked a second, to give the author 
a chance for a benefit, he was 
obliged to shut up his doors for 
want of an audience. Prologue 
spoken by Mr. Garrick; Epilogue 
written by him, and spoken by 
Mrs. Woffington. 

398. Tre AsTRoNomMRER. Farce, 
by Amphlett, of Wolver- 
hampton. Performed at the thea- 
tre there, 1802. 


AS 
' 399. As you rinp IT. Com! 
by Charles, Earl of Orrery. Acted 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1703 ; 


8vo. 1739. Epilogue by Lord 
Lansdowne. A panegyrist of Lord 
Orrery, speaking of this play, says, 
it ‘1s fullof wit: tosay the truth, 
‘the fault of it is, that it has too 
““much wit; a fault so seldom 
“© committed by any of our me- 
*«dern writers, that his lordship 
** has the more reason to hope for 
*‘ pardon. I am, however, very 
“« serious, when | say that his 
““ comedy has too much wit in it. 
«« The proper business of comedy 
“© ought to be humour, not wit : 
«it ee however, be confessed, 
«* that where humour is wanting 
«© (which it never ought to be its 
<< a comedy), its place is supplied 
«« by nothing so well as by wit; 
«<< and if we reflect how many co- 
«< medies have been wrote of late 
<* without either humour or wit, 
<< we shall not be disposed to be 
‘** too severe upon a play which is 
‘e« at least full of the last.’’ Bupe- 
ELL’s Lives of the Boyles, p: 196. 
400. As you Likg tr. Com. 
by W. Shal oe Fol.. 1623. 
The plot of this play is taken from 
Lodge’s Rosalynd; or, meip ines! 
Golden Legacye; Ato. 1590: and 
Shakspeare has fullowed it more 
exactly than is his general custom 
when he is.indebted tosuchworth- 
less originals. He has even sketch- 
ed some of his principal charac- 
ters, and borrowed a few expres- 
sious from it. The characters of 
Jaques, the Clown, and Audrey, 
however, are entirely of the poet’s 
own formation. Dr. Jobnson says, 
‘© Of this play the fable is wild and 
“pleasing. I know not how the 
“ Jadies will approve the facility 
‘© with which both Rosalind and 
“Celia give away their hearts. 
«« Yo Celia much may be forgiven 
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"for the heroism of her friend- 
* ship. The character of Jaques 
“js natural and well preserved. 
«©The comic dialogue is very 
** sprightly, with less mixture of 
*‘low buftoonery than in some 
*¢ other plays; and the graver part 
* is elegant and harmonious. By 
*« hastening to the end of his work, 
*¢ Shakspeare suppressed the dia- 
**logne between the usurper and 
** the hermit, and lost an oppor- 
** tunity of exbibiting a moral les- 
** son, in which he might have 
** found matter worthy of his high- 
** est powers.” It may be added, 
that it is, perhaps, the truest pas- 
toral drama that ever was written ; 
nor ts it ever seer: without pleasure 
to all present. In the closet it 
gives equal delight, from the beau- 
ty and simplicity of the poetry. 
ia this play, amongst numberless 
other beauties, is ‘the celebrated 
speech on the stages of human 
life, beginning with, ‘* All the 
*‘ world’s a stage.” The seene 
Res partly at the court of one of 
the provincial dukes of France, 
and partly in the forest of Arden. 

401. As you LIKE 17. By 
Shakspeare. An additional scene 
to this play, written by Mr. Moser, 
was printed in The European Ma- 
gazine, vol. lv, 1809. 

402. As you LIke IT. By 
Shakspeare. Revised by J. P. Kem- 
bie ; ; and now first published as it 
is acted at the Theatre Royal, Co- 


vent Garden. 8vo. 1910. 
' 403: Arnarian. -‘Trag. by W. 
Duncombe. Svo. 1724; 12mo. 


1726. This is no more than a 
franslation, with very: little liberty, 


of the Athaliah of Racine. The 
story, of it may be seep in 3 Kings, 


ch. x}. and 2Chron. xxii. and xxiii. 
‘The choruses are elegantly trans- 
fated; yet, as the necessary music 
must have amounted to a prodi- 
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gious expense, and as religious 
subjects do not seem the most pe- 
culiarly adapted to dramatic repre- 
sentation, this piece, although ca- 
pital in merit, was never brought 
on the stage. The scene lies im 
the temple of Jerusalem. 

404. ArHatiau. Tragedy, by 
Thomas Brereton. Left unfinished. 

405. Tue Atnuerst; or, The 
Second Part of the Soldier's Fortune. 
Com. by Thomas Otway. Acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 1684. 
This was Otway's last performance, 
and is very unworthy of the au- 
thor. See Sorprer’s Fortune. 

406. Tue Atuetst’s TRAGE-+ 
pte; or, The Honest Man's Revenge. 
By Cyril Tourneur. Ato. 1612. 
The plot of Levidulcia’s conveying 
Sebastjan and Fresco out of her 
chamber, when surprised by the 
coming of her husband Belleforest, 
is taken from Boccace, Dee. 7, 
Nov. 0. This play possesses much 
interest, and is in several parts 
written with great energy of 
thought. 

407. ArHetstan. Trag. by 
Dr. Browne. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1756. This tragedy ts found- 
ed on the British history, and has 
great merit; yet seemed not to 
meet with the success that merit 
claimed, having been scarcely 
heard or thought of since its first 
rupv. The struggles and conflicts 
of various passion, which Athelstan . 
is made to undergo before his pa- 
ternal and domestic affections get 
the better of a resentment which 
had led him into an act of treason 
against his prince and country, 
are finely supported, and perhaps 
scarcely exceled in any of our mo- 
dern tragedies. 

_ 408. “ATHELWorD. 
Aaron Hill, Esq. Acted at Drury 
Lane. Svo. 1731; 8vo. 1759. A 
play on the same subject by this 


Trag. by 
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author had made its appearance 
at the same theatre in 1710, under 
the title of Ecrrip; or, The Fair 
Inconstant ; and bad met with dis- 
approbation. The author has, 
however, made great alterations 
for the better in the present piece. 
The plot is founded on the well- 
known story of Athelwold’s mar- 
rying the fair Elfrida, whom he 
had been sent, by King Edgar, to 
see and. make his report of, with 
a view to her becoming his mis- 
tress. The poet has greatly height- 
ened the infidelity of Athelwold, 
by making him, previous to his 
having seen Elfrida, to have se- 
duced, under the most solemn pro- 
mises of marriage, a worthy mai- 
den, and her too the object of 
adoration of his dearest friend 
Leolyn; thus making him trebly 
false, to friendship, love, and Joy- 
alty. The consciousness of this 
ill-fated error, blended with the 
honour, courage, and tenderness, 
which constitute the other parts of 
Athelwold’s character, afford great 
opportunities to theauthor of paint- 
ing the movements of the human 
heart; nor has he lost thoss-op- 
portunities. The language is po- 
etical and spirited, the characters 
chaste and genuine, and the de- 
scriptions affecting and picturesque, 
This was the author's favourite 
tragedy, and deserved-a better re- 
ception than it met with.  [t was 
acted only three nights. The fol- 
lowing six lines, with which it 
concludes, have been noticed for 
their spirit and propriety : 

Oh, Leolyn! be obstinately just ; 
Indulge no passion, and deceive no trast : 
Let never man be bold enough to say, 
Tbus, and no further, shall my passion 

Stray: 
The firstcrime past compels usinto more, 
And guilt grows fate that was but choice 
before. >  aeiti) 
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409. Tue Arnenian Corren- 
HousE. Com. This play stands 
in Mr. Whincop’s Catalogue, 
among the anonymous pieces 
written since the Restoration. In 
Mr. Coxeter’s MS. notes, it is 
said to be printed in 4to. and the 
scene to lie in an upper coftee- 
room. We suspect it to be the same 
play with that which in the British 
Theatre is called The New Athenian 
Comedy, and is said to bea satireon * 
a particular society, i.e. the au- 
thors of The Athenian Oracle. 

410. AvaricE anp OsTenta- 
tion. See Tuearricar Ree 
CORDER. 

411. THe Avucrion. Farce, 
by Theophilus Cibber. Acted at 
the Haymarket. 8vo. 1757. This 
is no other than a few scenes taken 
from Fielding’s Historical Register. 

412, An AUCTION OF PicTuRES. 
Dram. Piece, by Samuel Foote. 
Acted by himself at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, 1748. 
Not printed. 

413. Aucustus. Trag. [i.e 
the first act], by Edward Biddle, 
Gent. 8vo. 1717. Published with 
a Poem on the young Prince born 
at the Royal Palace of St. James’s, 
Nov.2, 1717 ; and a very curious 
Preface, containing the titles of 
five other pieces by the same in- 
genious author. 

414, Aucustus aAnp GULIEL- 


mus; or, The Villagers. Melo- 
Dram. by W.A. Holland. Acted 


in March 1806, at the Haymarket, 
for a benefit. Not printed. 

415. THe autp Maw ann His 
Wire. One of the eight Inter- 
ludes by Sir David Lindesay. Pub- 
lished by John Pinkerton, 1792. 

416. Autp Ropin Gray. M.E. 
by Samuel James Arnold. Acted 
at the Haymarket. vo. 1704. 
This piece had the assistance of 
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rome good music from the au- 
thor’s father; but met with little 
success on the stage. 

417. AURELIO AND MIRANDA. 
Drama, in five acts, with music, 
by James Boaden. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1799. This piece is 
founded on Mr. Lewis's novel, 
called The Monk; the effect of it, 
however, was not interesting ; and 
some strange improbabilities in it 
éould not escape the notice of the 
audience. Notwithstanding the 
inimitable acting of Mr. Kemble 
in Aurelio, it was laid aside after 
the sixth night. We have been 
told, that after Mr. Boaden had 
read this play in the green-room, 
he observed, that he knew nothing 
so terrible as reading a piece be- 
fore such a critical audience. Mrs. 
Powell, the actress, remarked, that 
she knew one thing much more 
terrible. ‘« What can that ber’ 
demanded the author. <‘* To be 
“* obliged,” said she, ‘* to sit and 
«« hear it.” This may, bowever, 
be only green-room scandal. 

A418. AuRENGE-ZEBE; or, The 
Great Mogul. Trag. by J. Dry- 
den. Acted at the Theatre Royal. 
Ato. 1676; 4to. 1692. This play 
is far from being the worst of the 
writings of our great poet. The 
scene lies at Agra, the capital of 
the Mogul’s territories in India, 
and the plot may be found in Ta- 
vernier’s) Voyages, vol. i. part 2, 
chap. 2.. Langbaine accuses the 
author of having borrowed. his 
characters of Aurenge-zebe and 
Nourmahal from the Hippolytus 
and Pheedra of Seneca, and also 
of having stolen several hints 
from Milton’s Sampson Avonistes. 
From the first of these charges, 
however, Jacob takes some pains 
to vindicate him, 

This tragedy, as Dr. Johnson 
ebserves, is founded on the actions 
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of a great prince then ‘reigning 
but over nations not likely to em- 
ploy their critics: upon the trans- 
actions of the English stage. If 
he had known and not liked his 
charaeter, our trade was not in 
those times secure from his resent- 
ment. His country is at such a 
distanee, that the manners might 
be safely falsified, and the acci- 
dents feigned ; for remoteness of 
place is remarked, by Racine, te 
afford the sanie conveniencies to a 
poet as length of time. 

This play is in rhyme, and has 
the appearance of being the most 
elaborate of all the dramas of Dry- 
den. The personages are impe- 
rial; but the dialogue is often 
domestic, and therefore susceptible 
of sentiments accommodated to fa- 
miliar incidents. The complaint 
of life is celebrated, and there are 
many other passages that may be 
read with pleasure. 

419. Avrora’s Nuptiars. A 
dramatic performance, occasioned 
by the nuptials of William, Prince 
of Orange, and Anne, Princess 
Royal of England. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to.1734. The music by 
John Frederic Lampe. 

420. Tue AurHor. Com. of 
two acts, by S. Foote, Esq. Act- 
ed at Drury Lane. Svo. 1757. This 
piece was written only for the sake 
of affording to the writer of it an 
opportunity of exerting his talents 
of mimicry, at the expense of a 
gentleman of family and fortune, 
Mr. Aprice; whose particularities 
of character, although entirely in- 
offensive, were rendered the butt 
of public ridicule in the part of 
Cadwallader. The eager fondness 
which the world will ever show to 
personal slander, added to the ini- 
mitable humour of this writer and 
performer in the representation, 
for some time brought crowded 
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houses to it; till at length the re- 
semblance appearing too strong, 
and the ridicule too pungent, not 
to be seen and felt by the gentle- 
man thus pointed out, occasioned 
an application for the suppression 
of the piece, which was therefore 
forbidden to be any more per+ 
formed. Of late years, however, 
it has been occasionally revived. 
We should observe, that at thé 
time when the further represent- 
ation of this piece was interdicted 
(Foote’s benefit at Drury Lane, 
Dec. 1758), an additional scene 
was intended to have been intro- 
duced, which is printed in The 
Monthly Mirror, vol. vii. p. 39— 
41, 

421. THe AUTHOR AND THE 
Booksetcer. Dram. Piece, by 
Charlotte M‘Carthy. Svo. N.D. 
{1765.} This was merely designed 
as an introduction to proposals for 
printing a book, entitled ‘* Justice. 
‘© and Reason faithful Guides to 

.«* Truth. A Treatise under thirty- 
«* seven Heads.”’ 

422. THe Avuruor’s Farce. 
Com. of three aets, by H. Field- 
ing, Esq. Svo. 1736. This’ co- 
medy contains a supposed rehear- 
sal of another piece, entitled Zee 
Pleasures of the Town, designed 
principally to ridicule the then pre- 
vailing fondness for the [talian 
singers. It was first acted at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket 
with very considerable success, 
and afterwards revised and al- 
tered. 

423. Tan AuTuor’s TRIUMPH; 
or, The Managers managed. A 
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Farce, which the title-page says 
should have been acted at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, April 14, 1737. Anon. 
S8vo. This is plainly the work of 
some disappsinted author, who, 
his piece having been refused a re- 
ception into a theatre royal, had, 
however, interest or money enough 
to procure one night's represent+" 
ation of this little squib of ven- 
geance at one of the smaller thea- 
tres. It seems to have met with 
the contempt its total want of 
merit rendered it liable to; yet 
even this was not sufficient to cure 
the anthor’s vanity; for, ima pre- 
face to his piece, he attributes its 
failure entirely to the fault of the 
actors, and want of judgment in 
the town. How severe is the fate 
of a manager, who, whilst be with 
nnwearied diligence watches ever 
the public sources of entertain- 
ment, earefuly keeping away ali 
the rubbish which aims at pollut- 
ing the stream, finds his own re- 
ward, the lying open to every at- 
tack on his reputation, his under- 
standing, and even hts property, 
from the unlimited abuse of each 
petty scribbler, who thinks him- 
self aggrieved, by not being per- 
mitted to abuse the judgment of 
the town, and bring contempt en 
the very name of dramatic per- 
formanees ! ; 

424. Tur Aurwors. Dram. 
Satire, in two acts, by Lindesius 
Jones, as it has been acted wit 
great applause in this and the 
other end of the town by the Pub- 
lic’s Company of Dunces. S8ye. 
1755. ‘Vhis is niiserable stuff. 
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1. Par Baster. Com. trans- 
hated from Voltdire, and printed 
in Dr, Franklin’s edition, 12mo. 
2. Pur Baccuz#z, ‘Trag. trans- 
Sated from Euripides, by R. Potter. 
4to. 1731. ** Phis tragedy,” says 
the translator, ‘¢ is of a singular 
*¢ nature, and very different from 
*‘ any thing that remains to us of 
*“ the Athenian theatre: the best 
‘« critics have ranked it among the 
“« finest tragedies of Euripides, and 
‘in respect of its composition it 
*©is so; but to us it is the least 
* interesting of any of them; for 
** we cannot so far assume the 
© prejudices and sentiments of a 
«« Grecian audieuce, as to be af- 
** fected with a story of their Bac- 
«¢ chus and his frantic Meenades ; 
** yet we can be sensible to fine 
«© writing; aud the distress of Cad- 
“‘mus and Agave, in the last 
<é scene, is tauched with a mas- 
* terly hand. But it is peculiarly 
*¢ valuable for its learning, as it 
** gives the best accaunt now ex- 
*‘ tant of the orgies of Bacchus ; 
** those rites, even to the dress and 
‘¢ manners of the Bacche, are so 
*« particularly described, that later 
** and even contemporary writers 
‘seem to have taken their ac- 
** counts from hence, The first 
*< choral ode is truly tragic ia the 
*¢ original acceptation of the word, 
*¢ and not only remarkable for the 
*« elegance of its composition, but 
“ precious as a religious relic; all 
“* that remains to us of those songs 
‘©in honour of Bacchus, from 
** whence tragedy derived its ori- 
*¢ gin and its name: the religious 
*‘ air with which it is’ pretaced 
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“ gives it a solemnity, and in a 
«« manner hallows the whole dra- 
«mia. 

«« P. Brumoy is inclined to think 
that this tragedy partakes some- 
*« thing of the satiric piece, if it 
be not altogether one, as well 
‘as the Cyclops; but without 
“ reason: he judges better, when, 
“« from the subject and the turn of 
‘© most of the scenes, he conjec- 
‘* tures it to be a sacred tragedy, 
«« and to have been exhibited during 
‘the jollity of the feast of Bac- 
«* chus. 

«« The scene_is at Thebes, be- 
‘* fore the vestibule of the palace 
« of Pentheus.” 

_ 3. Tue Baccwanarians, Trag, 
translated from Euripides, by Mi- 
chael Woodhull. Svo. 1782. 

4. Tus Baty. Com. by James 
Shirley. Acted in Drury Lane. 
4to. 1639. Chapman assisted Shir- 
ley in this comedy. 

5. Banp, Rurr, anp Curr. 
See ExcuanGe Ware. 

6. Tug Banpitri; or, 4 Lady's 
Jdstress. A Play, by T. Durfey. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. 4to, 
1680. The scene lies in Madrid, 
and a part of the plot is taken 
from Shirley’s Sisters. This play 
met with some opposition in the. 
performance, from persons with 
catcalls; on which account Dur- 
fey has prefixed to it a humorous 
dedication ; in which he seems to 
aim at some particular character, 
under the title of Sir Critic Cat- 
call, 

7. Tue Banpitti; or, Love's 
Labyrinth, Com. Op. by John 
O'Keefe. Acted at Covent Gar- 
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“den, 1781. Music by Dr. Ar- 


nold. It was condemned the first 
night. Songs only printed. 8vo. 
1781. See CasTLE or ANDA- 
LUSIA. 


8. Banisu’p Duxe; or, The 
Tragedy of Infortunatus. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1090. 
The scene lies in a village in Bel- 
gium; the character of Infortu- 
natus is drawn for the Duke of 
Monmouth, and those of Roma- 
nus and Papissa for King James 11. 
and his Queen. 

Q. THe BANISHMENT oF CI- 
cERO. Trag, by Richard Cum- 
berland. 4to. 1761. This play 
‘was never acted, having been 
refused by Mr. Garrick, to whom 
it was offered, The plot of it is 
founded on history, and on the 
enmity and machinations of Cal- 
phurnius Piso, and the family of 
Clodius, against the famous father 
of his country, Tully. The lan- 
guage of the piece in general is 
nervous, sentimental, and poetical, 
and the characters are well drawn : 
yet we cannot help thinking those 
of Clodius and his sister too vi- 
cious and shocking to come with- 
in the decent clothing of the tra- 
gic muse; or, if they did, the pu- 
nishment of their crimes is not 
sufficiently striking; especially that 
ef Clodius himself, who bas not 
only apparently had an ineestuous 
correspondence with his sister, but 
is moreover an atheist of that time; 
a character which, by the way, we 
do not remember meeting with in 
ancient history, but rather seems 
arefinement in wickedness reserv- 
ed for the politeness of our more 
enlightened age. The expecta- 
tions of the readers, moreover, are 
raised in one place concerning the 
consequences of some fact, for 
which Clodius makes the most 
horrid preparations before they are 
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informed of what it is; but which, 
when they come to be acquainted 
with it, does not appear to have the 
least connexion with the present 
business of the drama, and con- 
sequently to be only an act of vice 
perpetrated for its own sake mere- 
ly, viz. the debauching of the 
wife of Pompey, even in the very 
temple of Juno. This is one fault 
in the conduct of the desigu, yet 
not the only one; Cicero himself, 
who ought assuredly to be the 
hero of the piece, being of much 
less consequence, and his charac- 
ter more carelessly touched, than 
those of several others in the play, 
and the catastrophe itself being 
too hastily brought on, nor suffi- 
ciently prepared for by 2 train of 
previous incidents; and, if we 
mistake not, far from being au- 
thorized by the testimony of his- 
tory. On the whole, however, 
though the piece might perhaps 
have given some little scope to the 
ili-nature of the critics, bad it ap- 
peared on the stage, yet for the 
closet it is far from wanting merit, 

10. Tue Bank Nore; or, Les~ 
sons for Ladies. Com. by Wil- 
liam Macready, Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo0. 1795. This comedy, 
whieh is founded on Taverner’s 
Artful Husband, was received with 
approbation, 

11. Tue Banxrupr. Com. by 
Samuel Foote. Acted, with good 
success, at the Haymarket, 1773. 
Printed in 8vo, 1776. This per- 
formance, like the rest by the 
same author, contains little else 
than detached scenes without any 
plot. {t exhibits, however, some 
strong delineations of character, 
and is far from the worst perform- 
ance which Mr. Foote, catching 
the manners living as they rose, gave 
to the public. It appeared at the 
time of the unexpected failure af 
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2 Baronet well known fn the mer- 
eantile world, whose speculations 
in East India stock, &c. are bardly 
yet forgotten, and was said to have 
some reference tohim. It, how- 
ever, justly exposes those nefarious 
members of society, so numerous 
in our days, who manufacture ar- 
tificial failures, and systematically 
pei the bankrupt laws. 

2. Bannian Day. Maus. Ent, 
in as acts, by George Brewer. 
Performed at the Haymarket. 
8vo. 1796. This piece was fa- 
vourably received. Though al- 
most destitute of plot, and with 
little novelty of character, the 
merit of the performers was suf- 
ficient to procure it success. 

13. Banrry Bay. Occasional 
Mus. Int. of one act. Performed 
at Covent Garden. S8vo. 1707. 
The subject, as may be supposed, 
was tbe spirited and loyal conduct 
of the peasantry on occasion of the 
French attempting an invasion on 
that part of Ireland. It is as- 
cribed to a Mr. Reynolds, asa first 
dramatic attempt, and was well 
received. 


14. Or BArrisw anD Tempra-. 


Tron, two Comedies, by Bishop 
Bale. Of these we know no more 
than the name, as mentioned by 
himself in the list of his own 
works. 

15. BArTisTrs. 
matic Poem, See 
GOVERNMENT, &c. 

16. BARATARIA; 
turn Governor. Karce, by Fre- 
deric Pilon. Svo. 1785; S¥o. 
17963. This was acted first at 
Covent Garden, 
Mr. Quick; but afterwards be- 
eame a stock-piece, and was fre- 
quently performed. Its origin will 
be found in Durtey’s three plays 
an the subject of Don Quixote ; 
but chiefly the second part. 


A. sacred dra- 
TVTYRANNICAL 


or, Sancho 


for the benefit of 
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17, Barpara Arcex. B. &, 
by Charles Dibdin, jun. Songs 
only printed. Svo. No date. 


18. Barpanrossa. rag. by Dr. 
Browne. Acted at Drary Lane. 
8vo. 1755. This play is by no 
means so good a one as the Athel- 
stan of the same author, before 
mentioned. The design seems bor- 
rowed from the tragedy of Me- 
rope. Zaphira’s distress and her re+ 
solutions greatly reseinble, though 
they fall far short of, Merope’s. 
Achmet’s declaring himself, and 
Eumenes being suspected, the 
murderers of themselves respective- 
ly, are too much alike to allow a 
claim to much invention in the 
author of this play; and the cha- 
racter of Barbarossa seems to be 
drawn after Poliphontes, with some 
few strokes of Bajazet and the 
blustering monarch in the Mourn- 
ing Bride. Yet did this tragedy 
meet with more success ~ than 
Athelstan, from the advantages it 
appeared under, by the perform- 
ances of Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Mossop, in the parts of Achniet 
and Barbarossa. The Prologue and 
Epilogue by Mr. Garrick: with 
the following passage in the latter 
of these, 


‘¢ Let the poor devil eat, allow him 
that, &«.” 


the author was much disgusted, as 
it represented him: in the light of 
an indigent person. Vanity was 
undoubtedly one of the most pro= 
minent fedtures in Dr. Brow ne’s 
character. 

19. THe Barger or Pera. 
Melo-drama, in two acts, by Jo~ 
seph Moser. Written ff 1806. 
Not acted, nor printed, 

20. Tur BarBer oF SEVILLE; 
or, The Useless Precaution. Cot. 
of four acts. 8vo.1776. This is 
meicly a translation (by Mrs. 
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Grifftths) of -Beaumarchais’ cele- 
brated piece with the same title, 
and was not acted, 

21. Barwasy Brirtyte; or, 4 
Wife at her Wits End. Farce. 
Acted at Covent Garden, April 18, 
1781, for Mr: Quick’s benefit. 
It is merely an alteration from 
Betterton’s Amorous Widow; of 
which the George Dundin of Mo- 
liere was the original. This farce 
is still occasionally performed, but 
its humour is very low.  8vo. 
1782; 8vo. 1788. 

22, BARNARDO AND FIAMATA. 
Mentioned by Henslow, as having 
been acted at the Rose Theatre, 
Oct. 29, 1595. 

23. ‘Tue Baron. Com. 
THEATRICAL RECORDER. 

24, THe Baron KINKVERVAN- 
KOTSDORSPRAKENGATCHDERN.— 
Musical Com. by Miles Peter An- 
drews. Acted at the Haymarket. 
8vo. 1781. This piece was taken 
from a novel, written by Lady 
Craven. It was performed only 
once, though twice afterwards it 
was attempted to be forced on the 
public. 

25. Tue Barons or ELLen- 
Berc. Trag. See Dramatic Ar- 
PELLANT, 

26. BanTHoLoMEwW Farr. Com, 
by Ben Jonson. 4to. 1614; Svo. 
1756. This play, which was first 
acted at the Hope Theatre, Bank 
Side, Ocr. 31, 1614, has an in- 
finite deal of humour in it; and is, 
perhaps, the greatest assemblage 
of characters that ever was brought 
together within the compass of 
one single piece. Some of the 
characters, and indeed the greater 
part of the humour in them, may 
be locked on as extremely low ; 
but the intention of the author,. 
in rendering them so, was to sa- 
tirize the taste of the times he 
lived in (not greatly different from 

VOL, II. 
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that of our own age), by pointing 
out how exalted a degree of ap- 
plause might be obtained by this 
light and low manner of writing ; 
at the same time that his Catiline, 
a long-laboured and learned piece, 
although tolerably received, had 
not obtained that applause which 
he, and every other judicious cri- 
tic, was and must be convinced 
its merit had a title to.—Among 
other instances of Ben’s ingrati- 
tude, and envy of others’ fame, 
we are told, that in this play of 
Bartholomew Fair, Inigo Jones 
(to whose decorations Jonson's 
Masques were principally indebt- 
ed for their attraction) was de- 
signed to bé ridiculed under the 
name of Lanthern Leatherhead. 

27. A BarTHOLOMEW Farr- 
ING, mew, New, new, sent from the 
raised sieve before Dublin, as a pre- 
paratory present to the great thanks- 
giving day. To be communicated 
only to Independants. This piece 
is a mere party affair, and never 
was performed, but printed in 4to. 
in five short acts, 1649. 

28. THe Basnrut Lover. 
Tragi-Com. by P. Massinger, 
Acted at the private house in Black 
Friars. Svo, 1655. There are 
many beauties scattered through 
this piece; but, as a whole, it is 
neither so correct in its construc- 
tion, nor so interesting in its plot, 
as some others of Massinger’s dra- 
mas. 

29. Tue Basurut Lovers, 
Jacob, and after him Whincop, 
mention a Tragi-Com. with this 
title, to which are prefixed the 
letters B. J. whence they seem to 
infer Ben Jonson to have been 
the author: but as the other 
catalogues take no notice of this | 
play, and as the date, size of, 
edition, aud place of performance, 
are all the same as in the last. 

EB 
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mentioned piece, we cannot help 
conjecturing that it may be the 


same, with only the difference of 


a spurious title-page, to pass it on 
the world asa w ork of Ben Jon- 
son’s. 

30. THe Basket-MAKER. Mus. 
Ent. by John O'Keefe. Acted at 
the Haymarket, Sept. 4, 1790, 
and three other nights; but not 


well received. Printed in Svo. 
1798. 
31. Tue Basser Tarrise. Com. 


by Mrs.Centlivre. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to.1706. The scene in 
Covent Garden. This play, like 
most of this lady’s writings, con- 
tains a great deal of plot and busi- 
ness, without much either of sen- 
timent or delicacy. 

32. Tue Bastarp. Trag. 4to. 
1652. Some part, both of the 
plet and language, is borrowed 
from the loves of Schiarra and 
Florelia in the English Lovers, and 
the incident of Catalina’s supply- 
ing her mistress Mariana’s room 
en the wedding-night, from the 
story of Roberto and Isidaura, in 
Gerardo, the Unfortunate Spaniard, 
p. 87. Scene in Seville. Mr, Coxe- 
ter attributes this play to Cosmo 
Mapuche. 

33. Ture Basrarp. ‘Trag. by 
Robert Lovett, Esq. This play, 
if it was ever acted, appeared only 
on the Irish stage. It has not been 
‘printed, but is praised in some 
verses by Mr. Sterling, published 
--jn Concanen’s Poems, 8vo. 1724, 
p. 261. 

34. THe Bastarp CuIxp ; or, 
A Feast for the Churchwardens. A 
Dram. Satire of two acts; acted 
every day within the bills of mor- 
tality. By Daniel Downright. 
Syo, 1768. This is mere ribaldry. 
.. 85. Fur BasTitie. . Ent. by 
John Dent. Performed at the 
RoyalCircus, S8yo, N.D.[1789.] 


‘or, The Fall of St. Ruth. 


pave 
Dedicated to the Duke of Or- 
leans. 

‘36. Tue Batcusetors. Play, 
translated from the German ot 
Ifland. 8vo.1799. Not acted. 

37. Tue Batu; or, The Western 
Lass. Com. by T. Durfey. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 4to. 1701. 

38. Tue Bars Unmasx’p. 
Com. by Mr. Odingsells. Acted 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 8vo. 1725. 
This play was acted only nine or 
ten times. 

39. Tus Batuine MAcuine ; 
ov, The. Fishermen Caught. Mus. 
Int. This piece was performed 
for a benefit at Brighton, 1790. 

40. BATTERED BATAVIANS; Or, 
Down with the Dutch. An Enter- 
tainment, partly compiled, and 
partly written, by James Cawdcll. 
Performed at Scarborough, 1798. 

41. Tue BartLe oF ALca- 
ZAR, with Capt. Stukeley’s death. 
Trag. Anon. Acted by the Lord 
High Admiral’s Servants, 1594. 
4to. ‘The story relates to Sebas- 
tian, King of Portugal, and Ab- 
delmelech, King of Morocco. The 
plot is taken from Heylin’s Cos- 
mography, in the History of Spain, 
&c. Shakspeare bas pointed his 
ridicule at this play, in a parody 
on the words, Feed, and le fat, 
&c. See Henry IV. part ii. act 2, 
scene 4. It is probable that Dry- 
den might take the hint of his 
Don Selastian from the present 
tragedy. 

42. Tur BarrLe orAuGHRIM; 
Trag. 
by Robert Ashton. 8vo. 1777 
This play is little moré than a 
bombastic narrative of the trans- 
actions of the celebrated 11th of 
July 1601; when the Irish rebels, 
under the French general St. Ruth, 
met with a thorough defeat from 
the army belonging to King Wil- 
liam, under the command of Ge- 
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neral Ginkle, on the plains near 
Aughrim, in Connaught. The 
writer has shown great warmth 
and zeal to the cause he espouses ; 
but would have done better to 
have confined himself within the 
trammels of a prose narrative, 
than to have attempted the flights 
of poetry, which appear to be en- 
tirely out of his reach. It was origi- 
nally published about the yearl727, 
being dedicated to the then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The scene 
lies in and before the town of 
Avghrim, | 

43. ‘Tue Barrie oF Eppine- 
ron; or, Britist, Liberty. 'Trag. 
[by John Penn]. 8vo. 1792; 
Syo.1796. ‘The argument of this 
piece is taken from the history of 
Alfred ; and the author has en- 
deavoured to adhere to the model 
of the Greek drama in particular 
instances; but with no better suc- 
cess than his predecessors, The 
dialogue is frequently spirited ; 
and the tendency of the piece, 
both morally and politically, praise- 
worthy. It was acted (once we 
believe) at the Haymarket, and 
often at provincial theatres. 

44.Tur Barrie oF HAsTINGs. 
Trag. by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 
1778. The coat of Joseph, and 
the dress of Harlequin, were never 
composed of patchwork more ge- 
neral than is the style of this per- 
formance. An injudicious appli- 
cation of Shakspeare’s phraseology 
throughout all parts of it, con- 
tinaally provokes a comparison 
unfavourable to our present au- 
thor. Add to this, that he has 
grossly violated the truth of his- 
tory, in his representations of Ed- 
gar Atheling and Harold. Under 
his hand they may be said to have 
exchanged characters. He has 
even neglected to make the name 
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of his play correspond with its 
subject ; for, except from the title- 
page, we hear nothing of a battle, 
It was very coolly received. 

45. Tue Barrte or HEXHAM}; 
or, Days of old. Mus. Dram. by 
George Colman, jun. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1789.. The mix- 
ture of history and romance in 
this piece is judiciously managed. 
Margaret, queen of Henry VI. 
resolving to drive Edward IV. from 
the throne, and restore her hus- 
band, raises an army of adven- 
turers in Scotland, but is de- 
feated at the battle of Hexham. 
After this she flies into the forést 
with her son, and is despoiled by 
robbers ; one of whom, however, 
on discovering her rank, relents, 
and becomes her protector. ‘The 
remaining incidents are invented. 
The play was very well received, 
and is still frequently performed. 
The music by Dr. Arnold. 8yo. 
1808. 

40. Tue BATTLE OF LUNCARTY. 
Hist. Play, by George Galloway, 
Published in a volume of poems. 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 1806, Never 
performed. 

47, THe Barrier orPoicTiers; 
or, The English Prince. See En- 
WARD THE Brack Prince, by 
Mrs. Hoper. 

48. Barre or SepGmMoor. A 
T'arce of one short act, said by 
Coxeter to have been rehearsed at 
Whitehall. It was never acted, 
but injuriously fathered on the 
Duke of Buckingham, and printed 
among his works, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
1707, 1714. The ssené lies in a 
drawing-room at Whitehall. 

49. Tue Battie or tHE NILE. 
Dram. Poem. 8vo. 1799. This 
piece is written on the model of 
the Greek tragedy; and the idea 
is taken from the Perse of AXs« 
chylus. Never acted. 
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50. BarTLe of THE Poets; or, 
The Contention for the Laurel. 
By Scriblerus Tertius. Acted at 
the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, 1730, Svo. 1731. Tt is 
no more than a few loose scenes 
to be introduced into the tragedy 
of Tom Thumb, intended to throw 
abuse not only on Mr, Cibber, 
who was made Jaureat at that time, 
but also on Aaron Hill, Lewis 
Theobald, James Ralph, Stephen 
Duck, and other. supposed com- 
petitors for the laurel; whom the 
’ writer basintroduced under thecha- 
racters of Sulky Bathos, Comment 
Profund, Noctifer, Flaile, &c. as he 
has done the Jaureat under that of 
Fopling Fribble. The piece con- 
tains much sceurrility with very 
little wit. In a copy which we 
have seen, the name of Thomas 
Cooke was put in MS. as the au- 
thor of it. 

51. THe BatTLreRoyaAt. Farce. 
This was a whimsical piece, al- 
tered from Sir John Wanbrugh, 
and performed at the Haymarket 
(not in the regular season), 1785. 
‘The advertisement did not state 
whether this was the first time of 
its being acted. 

52 TT HE BAWDYHOUSESCHOOL; 
or, The fake Demolish'd. Tarce. 
12mo. 1744. We want words to 
express our detestation of this in- 
famously obscene production. 


53. BANTER’S. LRAGEDY. . A 
play of this name was acted in 
1662; but has not been heard of 
since. 

$4. Bayes “in PerrrcoarTs. 
Farce. See Tur Resparsat. 

55> Bayes’s Orera. By Gab, 
Odingsells. Svo. 1730. ‘This is 


one of the many musical pieces 
which the Beggar’s Opera gave 
birth to, It was acted at Drury 
Lane without success, being per- 
formed only three nights, 
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56. Bear A BRAIN. 
Thomas Dekker. 
NfP, 


57. 


Play, by 
Acted in 15990. 


Bearp’s Nicut, at the 
Long Room in Hampstead. 12mo, 
1700. This consists. of Dryden’s 
Secular Masque, set by Boyce, 
and other pieces. 

58. Tue Brau DereateD; 
or, The Lucky younger Brother. 
Com. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 4to.without a date. [17CO. ] 
The dedication to this play is 
signed by Mrs. Pix, as the au- 
thor of if. Some of the cata- 
logues ascribe it toa Mr. Barker. 
It is partly a translation from the- 
French. 

59. Fur Beau Mercuant. 
Com. 4to. 1714. Written, ac- 
cording to Coxeter, by one Mr. 
Blanch, a gentleman near Glou- 
cester, but was never acted. The 
scene lies in a coffeehouse in 
Stock-jobbing Alley. 

60. Tue Beau’s ADVENTURES. 
Farce, by Phil. Bennet, Esq. 
8vo. 1733. We cannot suppose 
that this silly piece was ever acted. 

61. THe Beavu’s Duet; or, 4 
Soldier for the Ladies, Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Ato, 1702. ‘This 
is one of the most indifferent 
among that lady’s pieces; it was 
little noticed at first, and is now 
never acted. 

62, THe Beautirut ARMENIA; 
or, The Energy and Force of Love. 
Com, by Edmund Ball, of Ches- 
ham. Printed at Chesham, Bucks. 
12mo. 1778. A miserable hash 
ot The Eunuch of Terence, adapt- 
ed to English manners, without 
any acknowledgment of the theft. 
Never acted. 

63. Beauty anp Goop PRo- 
PERTI£ES or Women. See Tur 
Crarr or Rueroric. 

64. Tur Beauty AND THE 
Monster, Com. translated from 
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the French of the Countess of 
Genlis. Svo. 1781; 12mo. 1787. 

65. Braury anp Virtue. Se- 
renata. Performed at Drury Lane, 
1762. 

60. Beauty In a TRANCE. 
A Play, probably a Trag. by John 
Ford, entered on the” books of 
the Stationers’ Company, Septem- 
ber 9, 1653, and was among those 
destroyed by Mr. Warburton’s 
servant. 


67. Braury my Distress. 
Trag. by P. Motteux. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Ato, 1698. 


There are many fine lines in this 
drama, and a great variety of in- 
cidents; indeed, so many, that 
Dryden, who wrote the Prologue, 
and has complimented the author 
with a poetical epistle, says, 

Thy incidents perhaps too thick are sown; 
But too much plenty is thy fault alone: 
At least but. two can that good crime 


commit, 
Thou in design, and Wycherley in wit. 


He also applauds him for the 
preservation of time, action, and 
place, which Corneille himself 
might see with envy. ‘The scene 
is Lisbon, and the time of action 
from five to eight in the evening. 
This tragedy had considersble suc- 
cess; and the author in his pre- 
face acknowledges the receipt of 
a present from the Princess Royal, 
afterwards Queen Anne, outweigh- 
ing the benefit of a sixth repre- 
sentation. With proper curtail- 
ments, we think this piece might 
be made fit for the aa stage. 
Prefixed to it is, “‘ A Discourse of 
«* the lawfulness and unlawfulness 
“ of plays, lately written in Trench, 
« by the Jearned Father Caftaro, 
«divinity professor at Paris, sent 
“ip a letter to the author bya 
«« divine ofthechurch of England.” 

68. Beauty's Triumpgz. A 
Masque, by Thomas Duifet. Pre- 
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sented by the scholars of Messrs, 
Hart and Banister, at their board- 
ing-school at Chelsea, and printed 
in 4to. 1676, 

69. Beauty Tre Conaurror; 
or, The Death of Mare Antony. 
Tray. by Sir Charles Sedley. $vo. 
1702. This play is said to be 
written in imitation of the Roman 
manner, but was never acted. In 
fact, itis merely the author's tra- 
gedy of Antony and Cleopatra, with 
alterations. 

7O. Tun Beaux’ SrravTaGem. 
Com. by G. Farquhar. Acted at 
the Haymarket. 4to. 1707. This 
play was begun and ended in six 
weeks, the author Jabouring all 
the time under a settled illness, 
which carried him off during the 
run of his piece. in a short ad- 
vertisement, he acknowledges the 
friendship of Mr. Wilks, to whom, 
he attributes its success. The fre- 
quency of its representation to 
this day, however, and the plea- 
sure it constantly affords, are 
proofs that the piece has an in- 
trinsic merit in itself, which can- 
not need to stand indebted to the 
performance of any actor for the 
applause it meets with. 

71. THE Bepourns; or, Arals 
of the Desert. Com, Opera, in 
three acts ; as it was performed at 
the ‘Theatre Royal, Crow Street, 
Dublin: with corrections and ad- 
ditions, by Eyles Irwin, Esq. 
M.R. 1. A.° 12mo0,, 1802, We 
know not whether to ascribe this 
play to the gentlemay who pro- 
fesses to have corrected and aug- 
mented it; without possessing any. 
very striking beauties, however, 
it is certainly mteresting, and de- 
served better success than -it met 
with in representation. 

72. Beccan my NeIGHBOUR; 
or, 4 Rogue’s a Fool. Com. in 
three acts, Performed at the H Hay. 

Ed 
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market, July 1802, but condemn- 
ed the first night. It has been 
ascribed to Mr. Morton; but 1s 
very inferior to the other produc- 
tions of that writer. Not printed. 
Part of the plot was from The 
Nephews, of Iffland. 

73. iM BeGGAR ON HorsEBAOK. 
Farce, by John O’Keefe. 8yvo. 
1798. This was acted at the Hay- 
market in 1785. Itisa laughable 
entertainment, but much inferior 
to the other pieces of the same 
author, 

74, Tur Beccar Wencu. Op. 
in MS. Sold as part of the library 
of the Jate Mr. Arthur Murphy. 

75. BeGGar’s Overs. By Jobn 
Gay. Acted at ee sInn Fields. 
Ato. 1728; 8vo.17 The great 
success of this oe which car- 
ried it through a run of sixty-three 
nights during the first season it 
was performed, and the frequent 
repetitions of it since, have ren- 
dered its merits sufficiently! known. 
It was written in ridicule of the 
musical Italian drama, was first 
offered to Cibber and his brethren 
at Drury Lane, and by them re- 
jected. Of the origin and pro- 
gress of this new species of com- 
position, Mr. Spence has given a 
yelation in the words of Pope: 
‘© Dr. Swift had been observing 
“ once to Mr. Gay, what an odd 
‘* pretty sort of thing a Newgate 
*« pastoral might make. Gay was 
*« inclined to try at such a thing 
*« for some time; but afterwards 
“thought it would be better to 
<‘ write a comedy on the same 
«plan. This was what gave rise 
«to The Beggar's Opera. He be- 
«.gan on it; and when first he 
«© mentioned it to Swift, the doctor 
«< did not much like the project. 
«« As he carried it on, he showed 
«© it to both of us, and we now 
and then gave a correction, or 
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‘a word or two of advice; but 
“it was wholly of his own writ- 
“ing. When it was done, nei- 
«ther of us thought it would 
** succeed. We showed it to Con- 
* oreve, who, afier reading it 
“* over, said, it would cither take 
*‘ ereatly, or be damned con- 
“ foundedly. We were all at the 
** first night of it, in very great 
* uncertainty of the event, till we 
were very much encouraged, by 
“«* overhearing the Duke of Argyle, 
** who sat in the next box to us, 
“say, © It will do; it must do; 
'Tsee it in the eyes of them.’ 
«This was a good while betore 
the first act was over, and so 
“‘ gave us ease soon; for that 
duke (besides his own good 
taste) has a particular knack, 
*“ as any one living, in discover- 
** ing the taste of the public. He 
«© was quite right in this, as usual; 
the good-nature of the audience 
appeared stronger and stronger 
“every act, and ended in a cla- 
** mour of applause.” 

Many persons, however, have 
decried this piece; written, and 
even preached in the pulpit, 
against it, from mistaking the de- 
sign of it; which was, not to 
recommend the characters of high- 
waymen, pickpockets, and strum- 
pets, as examples to be followed, 
but to show that the principles 
and behaviour of many persons in 
what is called high life were no 
better than those of highwaymen, 
thieves, sharpers, and strumpets. 
Nor can these characters be se- 
ductive to perscns in low life, 
when they see that they must all 
expect to be banged. 

"Tis what we must all come to, 
says one of them; and it is a kind 
of miracle if they continue six 
months in their evil courses. This 
Jellow, says Peachum, if he were 
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toxcive these six months, would never 
come to the gallows with any 
grace. The women of the town 
are far from being made desirable 
ebjects ; since they are all shown 
to be pickpockets and shoplifters, 
as well as ladies ef pleasure ; and 
so treacherous, that even those 
who seem fondest of Macheath, 
at the very time they are caressing 
him, are beckoning behind his 
back to the thief-taker and con- 
stables to lay hold of him. Sir 
Robert Walpole was frequently 
the subject of Mr. Gay’s satire. 
The minister, however, was not 
deterred from attending the per- 
formance of the poet’s Beggar's 
Opera. Being iu the stage boxes 
at its first representation, a most 
universal encore attended the fol- 
lowing air of Lockit, and all eyes 
were directed on the minister at 
the instant of its being repeated ; 

* When you censure the age, 

Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be : 
If you mention vice or bribe, 


°T is so pat to all the tribe, 
That each cries, That was levell’d at me! 


Sir Robert, observing the point- 
ed manner in which the audience 
applied the last line to him, par- 
ried the thrust by encoring it with 
his single voice ; and thus not only 
blunted the poetical shaft, but 
gained a general huzza from the 
audience. 

76. Tue Becear’s Orera. In 
October 1777, an alteration of this 
piece, by Capt. Thompson, was 
produced at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. The most material change 
was made in the catastrophe ; 
Macheath, after trial, 1s sentenced 
to work on the Thames. Here 
he is visited by Polly and Lucy ; 
acknowledges the lenity of his 
sentence, and resolves to become 
a virtuous member of the com- 
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munity. The alteration, 
ever, was soon laid aside, 
printed. 

77. Tue Beccar’s Opera. 
Translated into French, by the 
title of L’ Opera du Gueux, by A. 
Hallam. Representée sur le Petit 
Theatre Frangois*dans le Marche 
au Foin. Svo. 1750. 

78. THE BeGGar’s PANTOMIME; 
or, The Contending Columlines. 
Tot. intermixed with ballad songs, 
in the characters of Polly and 
Lucy, Manager and Deputy-ma- 
nager, with the scenes of Britan- 
uta; or, The ltoyal Lovers. Acted 
at Lineoln’s Inn Fields. 12mo. 
17360. This is founded on a con- 
tention at that time between Mrs. 
Cibber and Mrs. Clive for the part 
of Polly. 

79. THE Breoar’s Panro- 
MIME; or, Contending Pollys. 
Farce. No date, Probably the 
same piece as the preceding. 

80, THe BrGear's WEDDING. 
A Ballad Opera of three acts, by 
Charles Coffey. 8vo. 1729. It 
was first performed at Dublin with 
but indifferent success ; but being - 
afterwards reduced into one act, 
and played in London under the 
title of Phocle, in 1729, it pleased 
so well as to obtain a run of thirty 
nights. In the year 1763, it was 
revived, acted, and printed again 
in 8vo. An edition of this piece, 
with alterations, as acted by ar- 
tificial wax figures at Bath and 
‘Tunbridge Wells, was printed at 
Sarum, 8vo0l730.- Part. of. it 
seems borrowed from The Jovial 
Crew. 

51. Becears’ Busa. Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Fol. 
1647, 1661; 8vo. 1778. 

$2, BuGonr puLL Care; or, 
How will it end? Com. by Fred. 
Reynolds . Acted at Covent Gar- 
den. 8yo, 1808. The principal 
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incident of this piece is obviously 
borrowed from The Heir at Law. 
With much pleasantry, however, 
in the acting, it was not very well 
received; nor do we think it by 
any means the best production of 
its ingenious author. 

83. BrLisve as you List. 
Com. by P. Massinger. This play 
was never in print, but was cer- 
tainly acted. The license to it 
was signed by H. Herbert, and 
dated the 6th of May 1631. It 
was entered at Staticners’ Hall, 
Sept. 9, 1653, and June 29, 1660. 
This also was one of those sacri- 
ficed by Mr. Warburton’s  ser~ 
vant. 

84. BELISARIUS. 
Philips. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Svo. 1724. Reprinted, 
Svo. 1758. It was performed six 
nights. 

85. Bexisarius. Trag. as- 
cribed to Mr. John Philip Kemble. 
Performed at Hull, 1778, and 
York, 1779, with applause. 

86.BeLisarius. Trag.by Hugh 
Downman, M.D. performed at 
Exeter, and printed in Svo. 1786, 
1792. 

87. Bexrsarius. Trag. A scene 
from a MS. play under this title 
was printed in The Oracle (daily 
paper), Oct. 17,1795. We know 
that Miss Brooke (translator of 
Reliques of Irish Poetry) wrote a 
tragedy under this title, the MS 
of which, it is feared, is lost.— 
Query, Whether the above ex- 
tract was 
play ? 

88. Bert in Campo. Trag. in 
two parts. These two plays are 
the produce of that indefatigable 
authoress, Margaret, Dlichess of 
Newcastle. They were never act- 
ed, but are printed among her 
works, fol, 1662, In the second 


Trag. by W. 


made trom Miss B.’s - 
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part are several copies of verses, 
written by the duke. 
89. Betramira; or, The Mis- 


tress. Com. by Sir Charles Sed- 
ley. Acted by their Majesties’ 
Servants. 4to. 1687. The scene 


of this play lies in London, but 
the plot is taken from The Eunuch 
of Terence. It was at the acting 
of this play that the roof of the 
theatre fell down. Few were hurt 

except the author himself, which 

occasioned Sir Fleetwood Shepherd 

to say, ‘€ There was so much fire 
«in his play, that it blew up the 
“* poet, house, and all.’—* No,” 

replied the author, ‘* the play was. 
““so heavy, it broke down the 
** house, and buried the poet i 
«* his own rubbish.” 

QO. BELLAMIRA HER Fincarts 
or, The Love of Shadows, Tragi- 
Com. in two parts, by Thomas 
Killigrew. These two plays were 
written during the time that the, 
author was resident in the state of 
Venice; and were. printed with 
the rest of his works, in fol. 1664. 

91. Bertenpon. Acted at the 
Rose Theatre, June 8, 1594, by 
the Lord Admiral’s men. N. P. 

O2. Tur Betrs’s StRATAGEM. 
Com. by Mrs. Cowley. Acted at 
Covent Garden, 1780. Printed 
in 8vo. 1782. Its suecess was 
very great on the stage during a 
considerable run. To speak of it 
as a first-rate performance, would 
be doing injustice to the piece, as 
it possesses little originality, either 
in plot, character, or situation. 
It, however, always gives pleasure 
in the exhibition. It is apparent, 
that in drawing the characters of 
Doricourt and Miss Hardy, the 
writer has had an eye to Valentine 
(Love for Love), and Maria (Citi- 
zen). 

93. Tux Bevus’s STRATAGEM. 
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Com. Acted by His Majesty’s 
Servants. Svo.1781. ‘This is a 
paltry pasquinade on the Prince of 
Wales; and seems to have been 
intended to pass upon purchasers 
{by the title) fer Mrs. Cowley’s 
play, which was then unpublished. 
Great liberties are also taken in 
it with Lord Southampton, Lord 
Malden, &c. and with some ladies 
well known at that time. 

g4.Betpuscor,; or, The Mar- 
riage of the Devil. Tragi-Com. 
by John Wilson. Acted at Dorset 
Garden. 4to.1691. The plot of 
this play is taken from Machiavel. 
The scene Genoa. It did not 
succeed on the stage. 

Q5. BELPHEGOR; or, The Wishes, 
Com. Op. of two acts, by Miles 
Peter Andrews. Performed at 
Drury Lane, 1778. The songs 
only published. The reader will 
solicit no further acquaintance 
with so flimsy a performance. 

Q6.BrLsHazzeR. Sacred Dram, 
by Miss H. More. Svo. 1782, 
1783. Printed with three other 
dramatic pieces of the same kind. 

97. BetresHazzar; or, Lhe 
Heroic Jew. A dramatic Poem, 
by Thomas Harrison. Scene Ba- 
bylon. Never acted, but printed 
in 12mo. 1727, and 1729. 

98. Benpo (or Bynno) AnD 
Ricwarpo. Acted at the Rose 
Theatre, March 4, 1591. N.P. 

99. Tue Benerice. Com. by 
Dr. Robert Wild. 4to. 1689. The 
opinion which the Presbyterians 
(of whom this author was a very 
zealous one) entertain of the or- 
thodox clergy, may be collected 
from this comedy. The design is 
taken from another play, cailed 
The Return from Parnassus. 

100. THe BENEVoLENT CuT- 
THROAT. A Play in seven acts, 
translated from an original Ger- 
man drama, written by the cele- 
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brated Klotzboggenhaggen, by Fa- 
bius Pictor. This humorous bur- 
lesque of the German drama, which 
extends only to part of an act, was 
printed with a collection of poetry, 
entitled The Meteors, 2 vols. 1800; 
and was copied from thence into 
the 4th volume of The Spirit of the 
Public Journals. 

101. THE Benevoxent Man; 
or, Medley Lovers. Com. by May- 
nard Chamberlain Walker. Act- 
ed at Smock Alley, Dublin, 1771, 
and afterwards at Edinburgh. Not 
printed. 

102. THE BENEVOLENT PLANT- 
ERS. See [HE Frienps. 

103. BERTHOLDIAT THE COURT 
or Kine Atzorno. Com. Opera. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1754. 

104.THE BEsT Brpper. Farce, 
by Miles Peter Andrews. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1782; but, we be- 
lieve, not printed. It was per- 
formed but six times. 

105. Tue pest Heart IN THR 
Wortip. Dram. Sketch, in two 
acts, by Joseph Moser. Printed 
in the Spirit of the Public Journals 
for 1807. Never acted. 

106. THe BrErTRAYER OF HIS 
Country. Trag.by Henry Brooke. 
See Tue Earn or WestMor- 
LAND. 

107. BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
Com. by William Davies. This 
was written for a private theatre, 
and published with four other 
plays. 8vo. 1786. 

108, BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
Com. by Miles Peter Andrews. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. {1790}. 
By the great exertions of Mr. 
Kemble and Mrs. Jordan, this play 
was carried through with some | 
success ; but it never became po- 
pular. Prologue by the Duke of 
Leeds. 

109. Berry; or, The Country ~ 
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Bumpkins. A Ballad Farce, by 
H. Carey. This was acted with 
very little success at Drury Lane 
1739, and is not included in the 
collection of his works, 4to. 1743. 

110... Branca. Trag. by R. 
Shepherd. Not acted. Printed 
at Oxford. 8vo. 1772. 

111. Branca Caprriio. Dram. 
Narrative, translated from the Ger- 
man of Meissner, by A. ‘Thomson. 
12mo. 1790. Printed at Perth, in 
a volume entitled The German 
Miscellany. Mr. Vhomson has 
published only the introductory 
scenes of this piece, with a pro- 
mise, that, if they should please, 
the continuation shall appear in a 
subsequent volume. We have not 
heard of any such subsequent pub- 
lication. 

112. ABIcKERSTAFF SBURYING; 
or, Work for the Upholders. Farce, 
of three Jong scenes, by Mrs. Cent- 
livre. Acted at the Haymarket, 
and dedicated to the magnificent 
Company of Upholders. 4to. No 
date. It was acted with applause, 
at Drury Lane, in 1717, and af- 
terwards revived under the title of 
The Custom of the Country. 

113. BIcKERSTAFF’S UNEURIED 
Dean. A moral Drama. Acted 
at Lincoln's Inn Vields, 1743. 
8vo. This piece was revived as a 
prelude, under the title of « Live 
*©LumsBer; or, The unluried 
«© Dead ;” at Covent Garden, for 
Mr. Quick’s benefit, 1796. 

114. THe Birxer Brix’p. See 
STROLLER’S PACKET. 

115. Tur Bitter Master; 
or, The Forgery. 8vo.1787. Mr. 
Oulton mentions a drama of this 
name, and ascribes it to a Mr. 
W. Ward; but we have not seen 
ita ‘ 

116. Tae Brrp in a Caces. 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted, 
with great success, at the Phenix, 
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Drury Lane. 4to. 1633. In Dods- 
ley’s Collection. Scene in Man- 
tua. This is a good piece, and 
has prefixed to it au ironical dedi- 
cation to the famous William 
Prynne, Esq, who bad been a 
most furious antagonist to plays, 
but was at that time a state pri- 
soner for high misdemeanors. It 
was acted at Covent Garden a few 
years ago for Mr. Quick’s benefit. 

ey, “Tur Birta-pay. Enter- 
tainment of three acts, by Mrs. 
Penny. Printed at the end of a 
quarto volume of Poems, 1771. 
The groundwork of this drama is 
ta er from The Spectator, No.123, 
already mentioned under the ar- 
ticle of The Agreealle Surprise. 

118 Vue Birtru-pay ; or, The 
Prince of Arragon. Dram. Piece, 
with songs, by J. O'Keefe. Acted 
at the Haymarket. S8vo. 1783, 
1798. This is a translation ef a 
petit piece of St. Foix, with the 
addition of a few songs, and a 
speech or two, calculated to con- 
vert the story into a compliment 
to the Prince of Wales on his 
coming of age. It was repre- 
sented for the first time on the 
anniversary of His Royal High- 
ness's birth-day, Aug. 12, 1783. 
The conduct of the story was too 
simple, and the humour too fee- 
ble, to render this piece very suc- 
cessful. 

119. Tne Brrta-pay; or, Ar- 
cadian Contest. Mus. Past.  Per- 
formed, with success, at the Roy- 
alty Theatre. Songs only printed. 
8vo. 1787. ; 

120. THe Birtu-pay. 
by ‘T. Dibdin. .Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8yo. 1799. This is an 
alteration from a drama of Kotze- 
bue’s, called Fraternal Enmity. 
It met with great success, and 
deserves it. he incidents are 
well managed; the sentiments 
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chaste and instructive; and the 
characters, ifnot original ,aredrawn 
with spirit and effect. 

121. A Brrra-pay Triputs. 
Int. by Richard Sickelmore. Act- 
ed at the Brighton Theatre, Aug. 
12, 1805 [the Prince's birth-day]. 
This was a mere nocturnal play- 
thing for the balnean misses and 
masters at Brighton, of which can- 
dour and criticism would say in 
unison, ‘ Sufficient to the day is 
*« the evil thereof.” N.P. 

122, THe Brats or HERCULES. 

Masque, by William Shirley, set 
to music by Dr. Arne, and in- 
tended for representation at Co- 
vent Garden. 4to. 1765. This 
masque was written in honour of 
the Prince of Wales's birth, and 
rehearsed in 1763, but afterwards 
lJaid aside on account of the dis- 
turbances in the theatre about ad- 
mission at half price. 
- 123. Tue Birtn oF Meruin; 
or, The Child has lost a Father. 
Tragi-Com. by William Rowley. 
The scene lies in Britain, and the 
story is taken from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Shakspeare, as the 
title-page informs us, assisted in 
this play, which is not very pro- 
bable from the poorness of the 
composition. It was frequently 
acted with great applause, and was 
published in 4to. 1662. 

124. THe BirtH-NIGHT; or, 
Modern French Reformation. Com. 
Op. in three acts. 12mo. 1796. 

125.Tue Birer. C. by Nich. 
Rowe. Ato. 1705. Acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. This was the 
only attempt of our author in the 
comic way, and met with no suc- 
cess. Yetit is not without some 
share of merit, and was meant to 
expose the Biters, a sort of cha- 
racter at that period of time, not 
much unlike the Hoaxers of 
this age, Dr, Johnson observes, 
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that though this piece was unfa- 
vourably treated by the audience, 
the author himself was delighted 
with it; for he is said to have sat 
in the house, laughing with great 
vehemence, whenever he had in 
his own opinion produced a jest. 
But finding that he and the pub- 
lic had no sympathy of mirth, 
he tried at lighter scenes no 
more. ‘he circumstance of Rowe's 
jJaughing in the midst ofa groaning 
audience reminds us of an anec- 
dote connected with the history of 
the French stage. The author of a 
piece that was highly disapproved, 
had bestowed orders very liberally 
among his friends to support his 
ricketty production. Seeing, how- 
ever, that it was impossible to’ 
allow any share of commendation 
to the picce, they by degrees all 
deserted him, except one; who, 
faithful to his promise, and yet 
open to conviction, was reduced, 
at last, to applaud and hiss at the 
same time. ‘* Is it possible,” said 
a spectator, ‘ that you can approve 
‘©and disapprove at the same 
*< time ?’’—** No, no,” said he, 
«© that is not the case; I know 
«‘ this play is the most execrable 
“‘ thing that ever was performed ; 
*«“but [ came in with an order, 
‘© and have a great regard for the 
«author; and so, that I may 
“« neither wrong him nor my own 
«judgment, I have abused the 
“* piece out of justice to myself till 
‘¢ Tam hoarse, and clapped it to 
“© oblige Aim till myhands are sore.” 

126. THE BLACKAMOOR WASH’D 
wuHiTe. Com. Op. by Henry 
Bate. Acted at Drury Lane, 1776. 
The songs only printed. This 
piece was highly disapproved of 
the first night. The author, how- 
ever, having promised (says Mr. 
Oulton) that every thing objec- 
tionable should be expunged, it 
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was repeated. The opposition that 
it met with on the second night 
was pretended to have proceeded 
from a factious spleen, occasioned 
by a personal dislike to the author. 
On the third night, the theatre 
was turned into a bear-garden ; 
and the leading part of the audi- 
ence were ranged on either side, 
marshalled, and arrayed as so many 
well-instructed boxers: accord- 
ingly, when the curtain was drawn 
up, the signal of battle was given 
by hissing, clapping, crying OfF! 
off! and On! on! The combat- 
ants at length engaged with equal 
confidence of success (the field of 
battle being mostly behind the 
scenes) ; and the cons were drub- 
bed most heartily by the pros into 
an entire and hearty approbation 
of the piece. Apollo at last 
brought over Mars to his side; 
and the late victorious boxers were 
beaten out of the field on the 
fourth night of representation, 
when the poor Blackamoor (who, 
notwithstanding the four attempts 
to be washed white, remained as 
black as ever) was ultimately con- 
demned. Mr. Garrick appeared 
twice, and Mr. King once, be- 
fore the audience could be paci- 
fied by an assurance of the piece 
being withdrawn. 

127. Brack BATMAN OF THE 
WNortu. APlay. Acted by the 
Lord Admiral’s Servants, 1598, 
and ascribed to Henry Chettle. 
The same year was acted a second 
part of the same piece; in which 
Chettle was assisted by Robert 
Wilson. 

128. Brack Bearn; or, The 
Captive Princess. B.P. by J.C. 
Cross. Acted at the Royal Circus, 
and published in Circusiana, 12mo. 
1800. 

129. Tue Brack Doe or New- 
GATE, Play, by Richard Hath- 
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waye, assisted by John Day and 
W. Smith. Acted 1602. A se- 
cond part of this piece was pro- 
duced the same year, in which 
Hathwaye, Day, aud Smith, were 
assisted by a fourth author, who 
is unknown. Not printed. 

130. Bracx Jonne. A play 
with this title is mentioned by 
Henslowe as belonging to the 
stock of the Rose Theatre. 

131. Tue Buack Man. An 
Interlude, attributed to Cox the 
comedian, and printed in the se- 
cond part of Sport upon Sport, 
1659 ; also in Ato. 

132. Tue Brack Prince. Trag. 
by Roger, Earl of Orrery. Acted 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Fol. 1669 and 1072; Svo. 1739. 
The story is taken from the Eng- 
lish historians. Though,called a 
tragedy, this tedious play termi~ 
nates happily. 

133.'THE BracxsmiTu or AnT- 
WERP. ° Farce, by John O'Keefe. 
Svo. 1798. It was acted at Co- 
vent Garden in 1785, but without 
success. 

134. Tue Brack Weppine. 
A play with this title was entered 
on the bocks -of the Stationers’ 
Company, Nov. 29, 1653, but 
does not appear to have been 
printed. : 

135. THe Biape Bons. Int. 
Acted at the Haymarket, Aug. 20, 
1788; but never repeated, nor 
printed. 

136. Tue Brazing Comer; 
The Mad Lovers; or, The Beauties 
of the Poets. A Play, by Samuel 
Jobnson, author of Hurlothrumto. 
Acted at the Haymarket.  8vo. 
1732. his is, like his other 
writings, a farrago of madness, 
absurdity, and bombast, intermin- 
gled with some strokes of genius 
and imagination. A curious fron- 
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137. Tue Birazine Wort 
Com. by the Dutchess of Newcastle. 
Fol. 1668. There are no more 
than two acts of this play, the au- 
thor having never finished it; but 
it is printed with her other works. 

138, The Biessines or P*** 
AND A ScotcH Excise; or, The 
Humbug Resignation. Farce, as it 
was lately performed (says the 
title-page) at the New Theatre 
in S— A—y Street, by His M— 
company of comedians. Svq. 1763. 
Despicable abuse of Lord Bute. 

139. THe Buinp BARGAIN; or, 
Hear it out. Com. by Frederick 
Reynolds. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den with great success. Svo. 1803, 

140, Tue Brinp Beccar oF 
ALEXANDRIA. Com. most plea- 
santly discoursing his various hu- 
mours in disguised shapes, full of 
conceit and pleasure, by George 
Chapman. It was published in 
4to.1598,wastheauthor’s first play, 
and is neither divided into acts nor 
‘scenes; but had been “ sundry 
‘© times publicly acted in London, 
‘© by the Lord High Admiral’s 
“€ servants.” 

141. THe Brinp BecGaRr oF 
Berunar Green, with the merry 
Humour of Tom Strowd, the Nor- 
folk Yeoman, Com.by John Day. 
Divers times publicly acted (1600) 
by the Prince’s servants. 4to. 
1659. For the plot, as far as it 
concerns history, consult the wri- 
ters on the reign of Henry VI. 
Chettle assisted in this play. 

142, Tue Buinp BeGoaR oF 
Betunar Green. A Ballad F, 
by Robert Dodsley. 8vo. 1741. 
This is on the same story with the 
foregoing. It was acted at Drury 
Lane, but withont much success, 
in 1739, avd is to be found in a 
collection of the author's works, 
published under the modest title 
of Trifles, 8vo. 1748. 
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143. Tue Burxp Bor. M.D, 
[by W.B. Hewetson]. Acted at 
Covent Garden with great success. 
This is a very interesting Pefoun, 
ance, and bears marks of a fo- 
reign extraction. S8vo. 1808. 

144, THe BLIND EAT MANY A 
Fry. A Play, by Thomas Hey- 
wood, Acted 1602. Not in print. 

145. THe Brinp Gir; or, 4 
Receipt for Beauty. Com. Opera, 
by Thomas Morton. Acted, with 
censiderable success, at Covent 
Garden. Songs only printed. 8vo. 
1801. Scene, Lima, in South 
America. It abounds in whimsi-, 
cal incident and sprightly equi- 
voque, and is not deficient in 
laudable sentiments. ' 

146, Tue Brrnp Lapy. Com, 
by Sir Robert Howard. S8vo, 1660, 
The scene lies in Poland, and the 
plot is taken from Heylin’s Cos-. 
mography, lib. ii. This play is 
printed with divers other poems 
of the same author, in a volume; 
which afterwards had a new title- 
page printed, with the date of 1096. 

147. Tue Bitinp Woman oF 
Spa. Com. translated from the 
French of Madame Genlis. Svo. 
17813. U2oio. 1787. 

148. Tue BrirockHEaDs; or, 
The Fortunate Contractor. Op. as 
it is performed at New York. 
8vo. 1783. 

149. Tue Broopy Banauer. 
Trag. printed in 4to. 1020, and 
Ato. 1639, with the letters T. D. 
but is, in some of the old Cata- 
fogues, ascribed to Tho. Barker. 
It was however probably written 
by Robert Davenport, being enu- 
merated with some other of his 
pieces in a list of plays that for- 
metly belonged to the Cockpit 
theatre. The letters T. D. were 
perbaps printed by mistake in the 
title-page instead of R.D. See 
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Mr.Malone’s Supplement to Shak- 
speare, vol.i. p.3Q2. 

150. Tue Biroopy Broruer. 
See Rorto Duxr or Normanpy. 
' 151. Tue Broopy DuKE; or, 
The Adventures for a Crown. Tragi- 
Com. Acted at the court of Alba 
Regalis, by several persons of great 
quality. 4to. 1690. This isa po~ 
litical piece, exposing the Popish 
plot, &c. and is writtei by the 
author of The Aldicated Prince, 
of which see in its place. The 
real characters may be easily dis- 
covered. 

152. A Bioopy Pxior pisco- 
VERED. Trag. 8vo. 1780; ascribed 
to a Mr. Ball: probably the au- 
thor of The Beautiful Armenia. 


153. Brue Bearp; or, The 
Flight of Harlequin, Pant. <Act- 


ed at Covent Garden, 1701. 

154. BLue BeEArb; or, Female 
Curiosity. M.E. by George Col- 
man, jun. Acted at Drury Lane 
with extraordinary success. S8vo. 
1798. It is partly founded on a 
French piece of the same name 
(Barle- Bleu). This celebrated 
personage, who has, during our 
childhood, so frequently alarmed 
us in a dark night, is here exhi- 
bited with great splendour, and in 
a very terrific light. 

Mr. Colman has made him a 
bashaw of three tails; presuming, 
we may suppose, that the mur- 
derer of seven wives must have 
been a very Turk indeed. ‘The 
original Blue Beard, however, was 
no other than Gilles, Marquis de 
Laval, a marshal of France, a ge- 
neral of great intrepidity, who 
distinguished himself greatly in 
the reigns of Charles VI. and VII. 
by his courage, especially against 
the English, “when they invaded 
France. The services that he 
rendered his country might have 
immortalized his namie, had he not 
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for ever blotted his glory by thé 
most terrible murders, impieties, 
and debaucheries. His revenues 
were princely; but his prodiga- 
lities might have made an empe- 
ror a bankrupt. Wherever he 
went, he bad in his suite a seraglio, 
a company of actors, a band of 
musicians, a society of sorcerers, 
a great number of cooks, packs of 
dogs of various kinds, and above 
200 led horses. Mezeray (who 
gives a very satisfactory account 
of him) says, that he encouraged 
and maintained sercerers to disco- 
ver hidden treasures, and corrupted 
young persons of both sexes, that 
he might attach them to him ; and 
afterwards killed them for the 
sake of their blood, which was 
necessary to form his charms and 
incantations. Such horrid excesses 
are credible, when we recollect the 
age of ignorance and barbarity in 
which they were practised. He 
was at length (for some state crime 
against the Duke of Brittany) sen- 
tenced to be burnt alive ina field 
at Nantes in 1440; but the duke, 
who witnessed the execution, so 
far mitigated the sentence, that he 
was first strangled, then burnt, 
and his ashes interred. He con- 
fessed before his death, “ that all 
‘‘ his excesses were derived fron: 
“ his wretched education ;” though 
descended from one of the most 
illustrious families in the king- 
dom. 

155. Brug Devixs. Farce, of 
one act, taken from the French of 
Mons, Patrat (said to be by Mr. 
Colman, jun.). Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1708, for the benefit of 
Mr. Fawcett; and since occasion- 
ally performed as a Prelude, at 
the Haymarket theatre. It is an 
amusing trifle. Svo. 1808. 

156. Tue BLUNDERER. 
translated from Moliere. 
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in Foote’s Comic Theatre, vol. iv. 
12mo, 1762. 

157. Brurt, Master Con- 
sTABLE; or, The Spaniard’s Night 
Walk, Com. by Thomas Middle- 
ton. Acted by the children of 
Paul’s. to. 1602. 

158. BoapDICEA, QUEEN OF Bri- 


TAIn. ‘Trag. by Charles Hop- 
kins. Acted at Lincoln’s Ion 
Fields. Inscribed to Mr. Con- 
greve. 4to, 1697. The story of 


this queen (who is the same with 
Bonduca) isto be tound in'Vacitus, 
and in the English historians, and 
is very well conducted in the play 
before us, more especially the dis- 
covery of Camilla’s rape, in the 
first scene of the fourth act. By 
the dedication to Friendship Im- 
proved, we find that Boadicea was 
well received. 

159. Boapicea. ‘Trag. by Ri- 
chard Glover. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8yvo. 1753. This gentle- 
man’s poem of Leonidas, and his 
known great abilities, occasioned 
the most sanguine expectations to 
be formed with respect to this 
play, which had been many years 
written before it was brought on 
the stage. It did not, however, 
perfectly answer those expecta- 
tions; there being rather a defi- 
ciency both as to incident and 
characters; yet the language is 
very poetical, and the descriptions 
are beautiful. Ju a word, it seems 
much better adapted to give plea- 
sure in the closet than the theatre. 
It will so seldom happen, in the 
course of these volumes, that we 
shall be able to give the senti- 
ments of a critic in lawn sleeves 
on any dramatic performance, that 
we cannot resist the opportunity 
of exhibiting Archbishop Herring’s 
opinion of this play—* To the 
“« most material objections the au- 
*‘ thor would say (as Shakspeare 
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«‘ must in some instances), that. 
«© he did not make the story, but 
«© told it as he found it. The first 
*‘ page of the play shocked me, 
«and the sudden and heated an- 
*‘ swer of the queen to the Ro« 
“* man ambassador’s gentleaddress, 
‘¢ is arrant madness ; it is, indeed, 
*‘ unnatural. It is another objec- 
** tion, in my opinion, that Boa- 
« dicea is really not the object of 
«© crime and punishment, so much 
‘as of pity; and, notwithstanding 
*« the strong paintings of her sa- 
** yvageness, [ cannot help wishing 
“ she had got the better. She 
«* had been most unjustly and out- 
“* rageously injured by those uni- 
«« versal tyrants, who ought never 
“< to be mentioned without horror. 
«« However, I admire the play in 
‘© many passages, and think the 
“‘ two last acts admirable. In the 
« fifth, particularly, T hardly ever 
«« found myself so strongly touch- 
“© ed.’ It was acted nine or ten 
nights with applause. 

100. ‘THE BoarniInG ScHOooL; 
or, The Sham Captain. Opera, by 
C. Coffey. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1733. This is taken from a 
play of Darfey’s, entitled Love for 
Money ; which being in itself but 
a very poor original, it is scarcely 
to be expected that this cold se- 
cond-hand service of it should be 
very palatable, and it consequently 
met with no success. 


161. Tae Boarpine-scnoo. 
Miss. Com. ascribed to Dr. Paul 
Joddrell. 8vo.1787. Never acted. 


162. Tur Boarp or Convi- 
viatiry; or, Fun and-Harmony. 
Int. Acted for Mr. Munden’s be- 
nefit at Covent-Garden, May 13, 
1806. ‘his was little more than 
a selection of favourite songs, 
catches, and glees, connected by 
dialogue, Not printed. 

163. Tue Boast of Br1iinGs- 
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cats. Play, by Richard Hath- 
waye, assisted by John Day. Act- 
ed 1602. Not printed. 

164, Tus Botp BeavcHamps. 
An ancient play, probably not now 
extant, but mentioned in The 
Kn ight of the Burning Pestle, 1613. 
See also Dodsley’s Collection of Old 
Plays, edit. 1780, vol. x. p.172. 

165. A Botp Srrokr FOR A 
Hussanp. Com. by Mrs. Cow- 
ley. Acted at Covent Garden, 
Feb. 1783, and well received. 
Printed in 8vo. 1783, 1784. The 
dialogue is lively and sensible ; 
there is mystery enough in the 
plot, without perplexing the at- 
tention; and the situations are very 
well raanaged. 

196. A Botp Stroke ror A 
Wire. Ocm. by Mrs. Centlivre. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 8vo. 
3718. In this play she was as- 
sisted by Mr. Mottley, who wrote 
ascene or two entirely. It met 
with very good success; and in 
deed, notwithstanding the absur- 
dity and impossibility “of the plot, 
and the poorness of the language, 
there is so much business and va- 
riety in it to keep up the atten- 
tion of an audience, that it is still 
frequently acted and seen with 
pleasure. 

167. Tur Bonpsan. An an- 
cient story, by P. Massinger. Acted 
at the Cockpit, Drury Lane. Ato. 
1624; 4to. 1638. This isa very 
excellent tracedy. The scerfe lies 
at Syracuse. The aloe of the 
slaves being seduced we rebellion 
by Pisander, sand reduce a by Vimo- 
Je on, and delved tight at the sight 
of the whips, is Motrdwed from the 
story of the Scythian slaves’ rebel- 
licn aaainst their masters, in Jus- 
tin, lib. 1. cap. 5 

108. Tur Bonnpuan; or, Love 
and Liberty, Trag. Com. Acted 
at Drury Lane. Svo. 1719. ‘This 
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is only a revival, by Betterton, - 
with alterations, of the foregoing 
play. 

169. Tur Bonpman. Tragi- 
Com. altered from Massinger, by 
Richard Cumberland. Acted at 
Covent Garden, 1779. Not print- 
ed. This alteration was very coldly 
received, being acted only about 
six nights. 

170. I, Bonpocantr ; 
Caliph Rotter. Com. Op. by T. 
Dibdin. 8vo.1801. J/ Bondocant 
was aname assumed by the Caliph 
Haroun Al Raschid when he took 
his rambles in disguise. From 
this circumstance arise several lu- 
dicrous mistakes and whimsical 
situations, which compose a plea- 
sant operatic afterpiece. It was 
acted at Covent Garden with great 
success. 

171. THe Bonp Woman. This 
play was entered on the books of 
the Stationers’ Company, Sept. 
23, 1653, but does not appear to 
have been printed. 

172. Bonos witHout JupG- 
mEenT; or, Lhe Loves of Bengal, 
Farce [by Edward Topham]. 
Acted four nights at Covent Gar- 
den, May 1787. Not printed. 

173. Bonpuca. Trag. by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Fol. 1047 ; 
Svo.1778. This play is upon the 
story of a queen of Britain, who is 
indifferently styled by the histo- 
rians Boadicea, and Bonduca. It 
is esteemed a very good play. 

174. Bonpuca; or, The British 
Feroine. rag. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. 4to. 1696. This 
was published by George Powell, 
who says it was given him by a 
friend, and that it was revised and 
studied in one fortnight. Itis a 
mere alteration from the foregoing 
play. 

175. Bonpuca.  Trag. altered 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, by 


or, The 
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George Colman. Acted at the 
Haymarket. 8vo. 1778. A ju- 
dicious alteration from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s piece with the same 
tille—The style of this play 
often rises to the most picturesque 
sublimity : the following lines are 
added as examples of it. 
See act il. sc. 1. 


Go on in full assurance! draw yourswords 

As daring and as confident as justice ! 

The Gods of Rome fight for ye; loud 
Fame calls ye, 

Pitch’d on the topless Apennine, where 
the snow dwells, 

And blows to all the under-world, all 
nations, 

The seas and unfrequented deserts ; wa- 
kens 

The ruin’d monuments ; and there, where 
nothing 

But eternal death and sleep is, informs 
again 

The dead bones with your vistues. 
Fight and conquer. 

Up to your troops, and let your drums 
beat thunder ; 

March sudden, like a tempest, &c. 


Again : 

See that huge battle, moving from the 
mountains ! 

Their gilt coats shine like dragons’ scales, 
their march 

Like a rough tumbling storm: say they 
fail, look, 

Look where the armed carts stand; anew 
army ! 


Look how they hang like falling rocks! 
As murdering 

Death rides in triumph, Curius, fell De- 
struction 

Lashes his fiery horse,and round about him 

His many thousand ways to let out souls. 

Let us to where they charge, and where 

the mountains 

Melt under their hot wheels, and from 
their ax’-trees 

Huge claps of thunder plough the ground 
before ’em ! 


We must do Mr. Colman the 
justice to suppose, that he would 
have retained more of his authors, 
put that he was constrained to cut 
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them down to the ability of his 
performers. 

170. Bonpuca; With consi- 
derable alterations; additions, &c. 
as it is now performed at the The- 
atre Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1808. 

177. BoniFracio anp Bripe- 
ETINA; or, The Knight of the 
Hermitage; or, The Windmill 
Turret; or, The Spectre of the 
North-east Gallery. With a Pre- 
lude. Performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. Altered 
from the French of M. Martain- 
ville, and adapted to the English 
stage, by T. Dibdin. 8vo. 1808. 
This mock performance seems to 
have been intended to cure the 
rage for melo-dramas; but it did 
not possess the wit and satire ne- 
cessary for so salutary a work, 
Unless very well executed, these 
are dangerous experiments. On 
the stage the piece ran several 
nights, but was never popular. 

178. Tue Bonny Lass oF 
Leitu; or, The Humours of Du- 
gald M«Bickar. Mus. Int. bya 
Gentleman of Edinburgh, Per- 
formed for a benefit at Edinburgh, 
1703. 

179. Bonos Nocatos. An In- 
terlude. Entered in the books of 
the Stationers’ Company, by Jeffery 
Charlton, Jan. 27, 1608; but, we 
believe, not printed. 

180. Bon Ton; or, High Life 
above Stairs. Farce, by David 
Garrick. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1775. This was first repre- 
sented for the benefit of Mr. King, 
A more lively, pleasant, or agree- 
able petite piece is hardly to, be . 
pointed out on the English stage. 
The characters are well drawn, 
the satire is properly pointed against 
vice and dissipation, and the moral 
such as must be approved, 
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181, Tire Booxserrer. Com. 
translated from. The Theatre of 
‘Education of the Countess de Gene 
lis. 8vo.1781. 12mo. 1797. 

182. Borueration; Or, 4 
Fen Years’ Blinder, Farce, by 
Walley Chamberlain Oulton, Act- 
éd at Covent Garden. Svo. 1798. 
The blunder arises from the mis- 
take of an adventurer, in reading 
a‘matrimonial advertisement in a 
newspaper of ten years old, for 
one of the present day. It af- 
forded good scope for the humour 
of Mr. Johnstone in an Irish cha- 
racter, and was well received. 

183. Upon Boru MArRRIacEs 
or THE King. Play, by John 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory. N. P. 

184. The merry-conceited Hu- 
mours of Borrom rHe WEAVER. 
4to. N.D. An interlude taken 
from The Midsummer Night's 
Dream, printed with other pieces 
ascribed to Robert Cox, comedian. 

185. Bourzson. A play of this 
name was acted at the Rose The- 
atre,; Nove, LoO7. @Nn Ee. 

186, Tur Bow-srreer OPERA, 
in three acts, Svo.1773. Abuse 
of Sir John Fielding and Mr, 
Wilkes. 

187. THE Box-Lopsy CHAt- 
LENGE. Com. by Richard Cum- 
berland. Acted at the Haymarket. 
8vo. No date. [1794.] There 
is in this piece a barrenness of in- 
cident; and as to the circumstance 
of the box-lobby challenge, it 
might, without any injury to the 
plan, be omitted. The dialogue, 
however, is neat, animated, and 
pregnant with humour and well- 
managed equivoque ; the satire is 
well-directed, and the moral pure. 
‘This piece was well received ; but 
not afterwards revived. 

188. Tue Box-Lopgy Loune- 
ers. Prelude, by Charles Stuart. 
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Acted at Drury Lane fora benefit, 
1787. Not printed. 

189. THe BRaGGARD CaPrain. 
Com. translated from Plautus by 
Bonnell Thornton. 8vo. 1767. 
«This play abounds with most 
“© lively incidents,”’says Mr.Thorn- 
ton, that ‘* naturally carry on 
“* the main design; which is, the 
«© recovery of Philocomasium, and 
‘the mortification of the vain- 
‘« glorious, self-conceited Captain. 
«© Jt concludes with a most admi- 
«« rable moral, and is in that par- 
“ticular far superior to the Eu- 
** nuch of Terence, who is neither 
‘* punished nor reformed.” 

190. Tue Braccapocuio. See 
STROLLER’s Packer. 

191}. Tue BRaGGapocio; or, 
Bawd Turn'd Puritan. Com. writ- 
ten by a person of quality.. 4to. 
1691. Scene London. This is 
not an unentertaining play; and 
the part of Flush, who, through dis- 
content, rails against his univer- 
sity, is supposed to have been 
drawn from some living character 
of the time. There is both in- 
struction and good satire in the 
piece. 

192. Bracanza. Trag. by Ro- 
bert Jephson. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo.1775. A very suc 
cessful tragedy on its original ap- 
pearance, but one that has fallen 
into neglect since the first season. 
The general plot of it too nearly 
resembles some parts of Venice 
Preserv'd. 

193. BRANpyMER. A play with 
this title was acted at the Rose 
Theatre, April 6, 1591. N.P. 

194. Tur Brave Irisuman, 
See Caprain O’BiunpER. 

195. Bravo tuRN’p Butty; 
or, The Depredators. A Dram. Ent. 
founded on some then late trans- 
actions in America, 8yo. 1740, 
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1906. THe Brazen Ace. A 
History, by Thomas Heywood, 
in 4to. 1613. The first act con- 
tains the death of the centaur Nes- 
sus; the second, the tragedy of 
Meleager ; the third, the tragedy 
of Jason and Medea; the fourth, 
Vulcan’s Net; the fifth, the La- 
bours and Death of Hercules; 
being all of them stories taken 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, lib. iv. 
Vil. vill. and ix. 

197. Brazen Mask; or, Al- 
berto and Rosabelia. Bal. Pant. 
invented by Johu Fawcett. The 
poetry by T. Dibdin. Acted at 
Covent Garden. Svo, 1802. The 
scene lies in Poland; and the hero 
is Brazen Mask, the leader of a 
band of robbers. He had com- 
mitted various outrages, and par- 
ticularly upon Alberto, a wealthy 
farmer, whom he at length gets 
into his power. Great rewards 
are offered for his apprebension ; 
and particular zeal is shown by 
Baron Sigismund, Alberto’s feudal 
lord.. After many adventures, it 
turns out that Sigismund and Bra- 
zen Mask are the same person ; 
and that an illicit love for the wife 
of Alberto was the grand reason 
of the persecution which the farmer 
underwent. There is a degree of 
mystery about Brazen Mask, which 
keeps the attention awake to the 
dropping of the curtain. He seems 
to be a supernatural being, who 
can enter any apartment, the most 
‘firmly secured, and who can be- 
come invisible at pleasure. ‘The 


part was admirably sustained by. 


Mr. Henry Johnston; and the 
piece had great success. 

198..A Breeze iInTaE BALTIC; 
er, The Danes in: the Dumps. This 
-was a petite piece, in one act, writ- 
ten in honour of Sir Hyde Parker's 
and Lord Nelson’s victory over the 
Danes, by a gentleman of Edin- 
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burgh, and was performed at Edin< 
burgh, 1801. . 

199. Brennoratt; or, The 
Discontented Colonel. Trag. by 
Sir John Suckling. Acted at the 
private house, Black Fryars. This 
piece appears to have been writ- 
ten about the time of the Scotch 
rebellion in 1639; as is proved 
by the continual satire on rebels, 
under the name of Lithuanians, 
It was first printed among his 
works in 8vo. 1646. 

200, BrigERY ON BOTH SIDES. 
Farce, acted at Covent Garden 
one night, May 4, 1784. N. P. 

201. Brrpats. Com. by the 
Duchess of Newcastle. Published 
among her works, fol. 1068. 

202. Tue Brive. Com. by 
Thomas Nabbes. 4to.1640. Act- 
ed in the year 1638, at Drury 
Lane, 

203. Tue Britztants. Int, 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1799. 
Not printed. 

204. Tur Brisror TRAGEDY. 
By John Day. Acted by the Lord 
Admiral’s Servants, 1602. N. P. 

205. Brirain’s Brave Tans; 
or, All for St. Paul's. Occasional 
Ent. Acted at.Drury Lane, 1797. 

206. Brirain’s DErENDERS. 
Ballet. 1797. 

207. Briratn’s Giory ; or, A 
Trip to Portsmouth. Mus. Ent. 
Acted at the Haymarket. By — 
Benson. 8vo..1794. This was a 
slight piece, but rather favourably 
received. 

208. Brirarn’s Happiness. A 
musical Interlude, by P. Motteux. 
Performed at both the theatres, 
Ato. 1704, ‘The scene, a prospect 
of Dover castle and the sea. This 
interlude had long before been in- 
tended only for an introduction to 
an opera, which, if ever finished, 
was to baye been called The Leves 
of Europe, every act showing the 
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nisnner of a different nation in 
their address to the fair sex. 

209. Britain's Jusites. Mus. 
Piece, by S.J. Arnold. Acted by 
the Drury Lane Company, at the 
Lyceum, on the 25th Oct. 1809, 
being the Jubilee, celebrating the 
entrance of the King on the 50th 
year of, his reign. It was not 
wholly without hamour, and was 
repeated a few nights with ap- 
plause. 

210. Brirannia. An English 
Opera, by Thomas Lediard. Acted 
at the new theatre in the Hay- 
market.  4to. 1732. 

211. Brirannitas A Masque, 
by David Mallet. Svo. 1755. This 
piece was set to music by Dr. 
Arne, and performed with success 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane. Prefixed to it is a Prologue, 
in the character of a drunken 
sailor reading a play-bill, written, 
in conjunction, by Messrs. Mallet 
and Garrick, and spoken by, the 
latter with universal applause ; and 
which, the subject being extreme- 
ly popular, as a French war had 
not been long declared, was called 
for, and insisted on, by the audience 
many nights in the season when 
the piece itself was not per- 
formed. 

212. Britannia; or, The Royal 
Lovers. With a comic Interlude, 
called, The Beggar's Pantomime; 
or, The Contending Columbines. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
12mo. 1736. “ 

213.: BRITANNIA AND Bata~ 
-wia. Masque, by George Lillo. 
8vo. 1740. Written on the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Orange and 
the Princess Royal of England. 

214.BRITANNIA AND THEGoDS 
1nCoun@iL. Dram. Poem, where- 
in felicity is predicted to Britain, 
thé.causes of the present disputes 
ia Europe and America are. de- 
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bated, and their issue prophetically 
determined, by Robert Averay. 
4to.1756. Of this piece, the fol- 
lowing, which is part of a speech 
of Minerva to Jupiter, will afford 
a specimen : 


-O thou supreme! unlimited in pow’r! 


Who formdst and rowést in the unbound 
abyss, 
From nothing ¢lit?’ ring the celestial orbs, 
And this thy fav’rite terrestrial world, 
Where Britain’s lovely isle unshaken 
stands, 
By thee well-peopled with a godlike race, 
In council sage, in worship most sincere, 
In war intrepid, merciful, and brave, 
Extending commerce to the distant shore, 
Bearing the empire of the extensive deep, 
Thy pow’r, and laws to the barbarians 
wild, 
Unskill’d in science, arts,and manners rude, 
Most justly learning as thyself hast taught, - 
To their obedience civiliz'd have brought. 

215. BriranniA ReEpiviva; 
or, Courage and Liberty. An al- 
legorical Masque. Performed at 
the New Wells, Clerkenwell. 
12mo. 1746. The music by John 
Dunn. 

216. Brirannia TRIUMPHANS, 
A Masque, by Sir W. Davenant 
and Inigo Jones. It was presented 
at Whitehall, by King Charles I. 
and his lords, on the Sunday after 
Twelfth-night, 1637; and was. 
printed in 4to. 1637, but is not 
inserted in the folio edition of 
Sir William’s works. The au- 
thor of The Stage Condemned, pub- 
lished in 1698, gives a very parti- 
cular account of it (p. 12 to 31), 
as being then “ very rare, and 
** scarcely to be had; and being 
‘© extraordinary, because of its 
«© having been acted on a Sabbath- 


4¢ day.” 
217. Britawnicus. Trag. by 
J. Ozell. 12mo. 1714, This is 


only a translation of a French play . 

of the same name by M. Racine. 
218. Brirannicus, Trag. by 

Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. Sve. 
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1808. Like the foregoing, this 
is avowedly a translation from Ra- 
cine ; -but it is very superior in 
merit. Sir Brooke’s critical Pre- 
face does credit to his taste and 
judgment. 

219. Tue British ENCHANT- 
ERS; or, No Magic lke Love. 
Dram. Poem, by Lord Lansdowne. 
It was first called a tragedy, and 
was acted at the Queen’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket. 4to. 1700. 
The author, who took an early 
dislike to the French and Italian 
operas, seems in this attempt to 
have aimed at reconciling the va- 
riety and magnificence essential to 
operas to a more rational model, 
by introducing somewhat more 
substantial than the mere gratifi- 
cation of eye and ear. Its success 
was great, but was put a stop to 
by the division of the theatre, and 
a prohibition of musical - pieces. 
Dr. Johnson says of this piece, 
that the author has bidden defiance 
to all chronology, by confound- 
ing the inconsistent manners of 
diiterent ages; but the dialogue 
has often the air of Dryden’s 
rhyming plays; and the songs are 
lively, but not correct. «'This is,” 
he adds, ‘‘ I think far the best of 
«his works ; fer if it has many 
*< faults, it has likewise passages 
«* which are at least pretty, though 
«* they do not rise to any high de- 
«€ gree of excellence.” 

220. British ForTITUDE AND 
HIipernian FRIENDSHIP; or, dn 
Escape from France. Maus.Dram. 
in one act, by J. C. Cross. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden. 8vo0. 1794. 
This agreeable trifle has been fre- 
quently performed with approba- 
tion. 

221. Tue Britis Heroine. 
Trag. by John Jackson. Acted at 
Covent ‘Garden, May 5, 1778, ‘for 
the benetit of theauthor’s wife. N.P 


_or, Who’s afraid? Int. 
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The subject is the supposed siege 
of a placé in Wales called Har- 
lech. This piece had been acted 
in Dublin the preceding year, for 
Mrs. J.’s benefit, under the title 


j of Girautpa; or, The Siege of 


Harlech. 
222. British Kines, Trag. 
by James Mylne. Printed in a 


volume with poems, 8vo. 1790. 
Never acted. 

223. Britisna Loyantry; or, 
Long live the King. A dramatic 
Effusion, in two acts, with songs. 
By Joseph Moser. Svo. 1809. 
Though this piece did not make 
its way to the stage, it has more 
intrinsic merit in its composition 
thansome that did. It was writ- 
ten on occasion of the Jubilee. 

224. Tue Britisa OrrHan, 
Trag. [by MarianaStarke]. Acted 
at Mrs. Crespigny’s private Thea- 
tre at Camberwell, April 7, 1790, 
by amateur performers. This is 
said to have been a very interest- 
ing piece; but we believe it has, 
not been printed. The scene was 
laid in Spain. ; 

225. Tue Bririsu Recrurrs 
Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. i795. 

226. Tue Brivis SAILOR; or, 
The Fourth of June: Mas. Int. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1789, 
for the benefit of Mr. Bernard. 
Not printed. 

227. Tue Bririsn SOLDIER; 
or, Life's Campaign. A play with 
this title was performed on the 
16th of March 1805, at the Nore 
wich theatre. 

228. Tux BritisH STAGE; or, 
The Exploits of Harlequin. Farce. 
8vo. 1724. ‘The title-page of this 
piece declares it to have been per- 
formed by a company of wonder- 
ful comedians at both theatres with 
universal applause; and that it was 
designed as an after-entertainment 
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for the audiences of Harlequin A: Farcé, a3 lately acted in Ex- 


Doctor Faustus and The Necro- 
mancer. 

229. Tue Briton. Trag. by 
Ambrose Philips. Acted with con- 
siderable success at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo. 1722. 
Whatever was the reception of 
this tragedy, says Dr. Johnson, it 
is now neglected; though one of 
the scenes, between WVanoc the 
British prince and Valens the Ro- 
mab general, is confessed to be 
written with great dramatic skill, 
animated bya spirit truly poetical, 
It was acted only eight nights; the 
last of which was for the author’s 
benefit. 

230. BRITONS STRIKE HOME ; 
or, The Sailors’ Rehearsal. A Bal- 
lad Farce, by Edward Philips, per- 
formed, but without success, at 
Drury Lane. - Svo. 1739. 

231. Brrrons To ARMs; or, 
The Consul in England. Musical 
Diama, by Archibald Maclaren. 
12mo0. 1803. 

232. THE Broxen Goxp. Bal. 
Op. by Charles Dibdin. | Acted, 
without success, at Covent Garden, 
Feb. 8, 1806. In this piece there 
was neither incident to surprise, 
nor plot to excite interest. A na- 
val officer ani his mistress break 
gold at their parting, as a pledge 
of their constancy; and, in his 
absence, a frivolous coxcomb in 
vain attémpts to win the lady's 
affections. This comprehends the 
whole story. The disapprobation 
commenced early, and increased 
with the progress of the piece un= 
til the conchision. With a be- 
coming deference to the public 
opinion, the author withdrew it. 

233, Tub -Broxen Parr. 
Trag. by Mr. John Ford. Acted 
at Biack Friars. “4to, 1633. 

234, THe Broken SToCKJOB- 
Bers; or; Work for the Bailijs, 


change Alley. 8vo. 1720. 
235. Tur BROKER BEWITCH'D. 
Cotnic F. of twoacts. 8vo.N.D. 
236. Tue Broruers. Com. 
by J. Shirley. Acted at Black 
Fryars. 8vo. 1652. Scene lies 
in Madrid. 


237. Tae Brotruenrs. Trag. 
by Dr. Young. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1753. The scene 


of this play lies in Macedon, 
and the plot is from the history of 
Macedonia in the reign of the last 
Philip. The two characters of 
Demetrius and Perseus are admi- 
rably drawn; and their contest be- 
fore their father, in the third act, 
is perhaps the finest piece of ora- 
tory in the English language. But 
there is one particular circum- 
stance relating to this play, which 
does as much honour to the heart, 
as the play itself does to the abi- 
lities of the author; which js his 
having not only given up the entire 
profits of three benefits arising 
from it, but also even made up 
the amount of them to the sum of 
1000/. and generously bestowed it 
to the noblest of all purposes; viz. 
the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts. 

The original compiler of this 
work might have added, that the 
speeches of the contending bro- 
thers are in great measure trans 
lations from Livy, and that the 
play itself was but coldly received, 
being undramatical in its con- 
duct, and imperfect in its cata- 
stropbe. This latter defect indeed 
is acknowledged in the Doctor’s 
own epilogue, which was never 
used, the place of it being sup- 
plied by a sample of Scottish hu- 
mour, in which Mr. Mallet ex- 
presses himself of our author and 
his charity in the following very 
delicate terms ; 
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*© A scheme forsooth to benefit the 

nation, 

«© Some queer odd whim of pious pro- 

pagation { 

“« Lord! talk so, Aere—the man must 

be a widgeon : 

“© Drury may orn eer not reli- 

gion.’ 

This pleasantry might have set the 
whole clan of the Mac Gregors on 
a roar, but excited contempt only 
in an English audience; their ears 
till then having escaped the insult 
of such vile ribaldry. Dr. Young 
was much offended by it, nor 
would suffer it to be printed at the 
end of his piece. He was scarcely 
less angry with Mr. Garrick, at 
whose instigation it was written, 
as well as delivered to Mrs. Clive, 
who spoke it in her broadest man- 
ner. 

This play was written, and put 
in rehearsal, nearly thirty years 
before the time when it actually 
appeared on the stage. 

A writer in the Gent, Mag. 
xxvi. 433, says, that this is <« almost 
«a literal translation froma French 
‘‘ play called Persée et Deme- 
‘* trius;"’ and quotes some pas- 
sages of each, which go strongly 
to corroborate his assertion. 

238. Tue Brotuers. A Co- 
medy, by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1769. This play (a promising 
forerunner of the West Indian) 
was received with no inconsider- 
able applause. 

239. Tue Brotuers. Com. 
in MS. This was sold as part of 
the library of the late Mr. Murphy. 

240. Brunnowe.s. A play 
of this name is mentioned by 
Henslowe, as a part of the stock 
of the Rose theatre 

241. Brutus oF ALBA; or, 
The Enchanted Lovers. rag. by 
Nahum Tate, Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 4to. 1678. The plan of 
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this play is taken from the fourth 
book of Virgil’s 2 neid. 


242. Brurus or ALBA; or, 
Augusta's Triumph. An Opera. 


Acted at the Theatre in Dorset 
Gardens. 4to. 1697. The scene 
of this piece lies mostly on the 
Thames, and the plot is taken 
entirely from the last-mentioned 
play, and some of the old dra- 
matic writers. It was published 
by George Powell and John Ver- 
bruggen, 

243. Brutus. Trag. trans- 
lated from Voltaire. Printed in 
Dr. Franklin’s edition of that au- 
thor’s works, 12mo. 

244, Tue Busses; or, The 
Matrimonial Office. Com. in three 
acts, by Joseph Moser. Printed 
in The European Magaxine, vol. liii. 
1808. Never acted. 

245. Buckram in ARMouR. 
See THe Disaprporntrp Gat- 
LANT. 

246. Buckincuam. A Play. 
Acted at the Rose Theatre, by the 
Ear] of Sussex’s Servants, Dec. 30, 
1593. Not printed. 

247, Tuk Buck 1s a THIEF. 
Acted at Whitehall by the King’s 
Company, 1623. Not printed. 

248. Tur Bucks’ Lopes. Int. 
Performed at Drury Lane, for Mr. 
Robert Palmer’s benefit, 1790. 

ys Bh 

249. A Bupcer or BLUNDERS. 
Farce. Acted, with some success, 
at Covent Garden, Feb. 1810. 
Not printed. The incidents that 
arose in this farce were of a laugh- 
able description ; of their proba- 
bility we shall say nothing: it is 
the province of farce, in dramatic 
writing, to exhibit such objects 
as present themselves to the 
painter, in caricature, The merely 
possible outline of nature is only 
had in view, and sometimes not 
eyen that. We have been told, 
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that this piece was the production 
of a commercial gentleman in the 
city, who is also the author of Js 
he a Prince? and The Portrait of 
Cervantes. 

250. Tue Bucpears. Com. 
by John Geffrey. This ancient 
play was in MS. in the library of 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and appeared,to be a free transla- 
tion from some Italian drama. 

251. Tuz Buxuse. Dram. Piece, 
of one act. 8vo. 1787. This is 
one of the anonymous collection 
ascribed to Dr. Joddrell. Never 
acted. 

252. THE BUMBRUSHER. Farce, 
intended to be translated into La- 
tin, and performed before the 
Masters and Fellows of Colleges 
of the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 1786, This piece has the 
appearance of a personal attack 
on some schoolmaster, whose ac- 
quaintance with mathematics, and 
ignorance of real life, expose him 
to ridicule in his courtship of a 
lady for his wife. Dr. Rhombus 
is probably a real character. This 
piece is not without humour, 
though rather too highly seasoned 
with double entendre. 

253. ABUNDLE oF PROLOGUES. 
Prel. {Supposed by D. Garrick.] 
Performed at Drury Lane, for the 
benefit of the Theatrical Fund, 
April 28, 1777. It was a trifle 
hastily produced to answer a be- 
nevolent purpose, and, as such, 
was not thought a subject for cri- 
tical severity. 

254, BuonaPparte; or, The 
Freebooter. Drama, in three acts, 
by John Seott Ripon. S8yvo. 1803. 
This piece, which does not ap- 
pear to have been designed for the 
stage, exhibits more signs of good 
jntention “than of ability. The 
name of Ripon we believe to be 
fictitious, and that the author’s 
real name was Byerley. 
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255. THe Burnine or Joun 
Huss. Trag. by Ralph Radcliff. 
Not printed. 

256. Tue Burninc or Sopom. 
Trag. by Ralph Radcliff. Not 
printed. 

257. Bury Farr. Com. by 
Thomas Shadwell. 4to.1689. The 
characters of Old Wit and Sir 
Humphry Noddie, in this play, 
are apparently borrowed from Jus- 
tice Spoilwit and Sir John Noddy, 
in the Duke of Newcastle’s T7i- 
umphant Widow ; and that of La 
Roche, from the Precieuses Ridi- 
cules of Moliere. In the dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Dorset, the 
author says that this play ‘* was 
“‘ written during eight months 
«< painful sickness; wherein all the 
** several days, in which J was able 
“to write any part of a scene, 
«‘ amounted not to one month, 
“except some few which were 
«© employed in indispensable busi- 
Ccomnecsous 

258. Busiris, King of Egypt. 
Trag. by Dr. Edward Young. 8vo. 
1719. It appeared with success 
on the stage at Drury Lane; but is 
written in aglaring ambitious style, 
like that which we probably should 
have met with in the dramas of 
Statius, had any of them escaped 
the wreck of Roman literature. 
The haughty message sent by 
Busiris to the Persian ambassador 
is copied from that returned by 
the Aithiopian prince to Cambyses 
in the third book of Herodotus, 
The plot of this play we believe 
to be of the author’s contrivance. 
The dialogue contains many strik- 
ing beauties of sentiment and de- 
scription, but is wanting in that 
power which not only plays with 
imagination, but seizes on the 
heart. Dr. Johnson somewhere ob- 
serves, <* that of Congreve’s four 
** comedies, two are concluded by. 
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** a marriage in a mask.” With 
equal justice we may add, that the 
three tragedies of Dr. Young are 
concluded by suicides in three 
pairs, Memnon and Mandane, 
Alonzo and Leonora, Demetrius 
and the Thracian princess. That 
our poet, who never wanted words, 
was poor in other dramatic stores, 
is evident from this cloying repe- 
tition of the most hacknied inci- 
dent that occurs in modern tra- 
gedy. ‘* The dagger and the 
«« bowl,” says Dryden, “ are al- 
“* ways at hand to butcher a hero, 
«© when a poet wants the brains to 
«* save him.” 

259. Bussy p’Amsgotis. Trag, 
by G. Chapman. 4to. 1007; 4to. 
1608; 4to. 1616; Ato. 1641; 
Ato. 1057. This play was often 
presented at Paul's, in the reign of 
James I. and after the Restoration 
was revived with success at the 
Theatre Royal. The plot of it is 
taken from the French historians 
in- the reign of Henry III. of 
France. Mr. Dryden has spoken 
of this play in terms of uncom- 
mon severity: ‘ I have sometimes 
** wondered,” he says, ‘* in the 
‘‘ reading, what was become of 
«those glaring colours which 
«© amazed mein Bussy d’ Ambois 
“upon the theatre; but when I 
«* had taken up what I supposed a 
«¢ fallen star, I found I had been 
“* cozened witha jelly: nothing 
*¢but a cold dull mass, which 
** glittered no longer than it 
“<¢ was shooting a dwarfish thought 
*« dressed up in gigantic words, 
* repetition in abundance, loose- 
‘€* ness of expression, and gross 
«<hyperboles; the sense of one 
«« Jine expanded prodigiously into 
*©ten: and, to sum up all, un- 
© correct English, and a hideous 
«< mingle of false poetry and true 


** nonsense; er, at best, a scant- 
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“ling of wit, which lay gasp- 
‘‘ ing for life, and groaning be- 
“neath a heap of rubbish. A 
*‘ famous modern poet used to 
“* sacrifice every year a Statius to 
‘« Virgil's manes; and I have in- 
«‘dignation enough to barn a 
<¢ PD’ Ambois annually to the me- 
‘«mory of Jonson.” 

260. Bussy p’AmBois; or, The 
Husband's Revenge. Trag. by T. 
Durfey. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1691. This is no 
more than a revival of Chapman’s 
play, with some improvement on 
the character of Tamyra. For the 
intrigue of Bussy and Tamyra see 
Rosset’s Histoires Tragiques, Hist. 
xvii. p. 363, under the feigned 
names of Lysis and Silvie. The 
scene lies at Paris. 

261. Tus Busy Bony. Com. 
by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal.in Drury Lane. 
4to. 1709. ‘This comedy, wher 
first offered to the players, was 


‘received very coolly; and it was 


with great difficulty that the au- 
thor could prevail upon them to 
think of acting it, which was not 
till very late in the season. At 
the rehearsal of it, Mr. Wilks . 
had so mean an opinion of his 
part [Sir George Airy], that one 
morning in a passion he threw it 
off the stage into the pit, and 
swore that nobody would sit to 
hear such stuff. The poor frighted- 
poetess begged him with tears to 
take it up again, which he did 
mutteringly ; and about the latter 
end of April the play was acted 
for the first time. There had been 
scarcely any thing mentioned of it 
in the town before it came out; 
but those who had heard of it, 
were told it was a silly thing 
written by a woman; that the 
players had no opinion of it, &c.; 
and on the first day there was a 
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very poor house, scarcely charges. 
Under these circumstances it can- 
not be supposed that the play ap- 
peared to much advantage; the 
audience only came there for want 
of another place to go to; but 
without any expectation of being 
much diverted. They were yawn- 
ing at the beginning of it, but 
were agreeably surprised, more 
and more every act, till at Jast the 
house rung with as much applause 
as was possible to be given by so 
thin an audience. The next day 
there was a better house, and the 
third crowded for the benefit of 
the author, and so it continued 
till the thirteenth. The next year 
(a strong proof of this play having 
greatly pleased), upon the com- 
pany’s dividing, and one part of 
them going to the Havmarket, it 
was acted at both houses together 
for six nights running, in opposi- 
tion to one another ;: Pack, who 
did it first, playing the part of 
Marplot at Drury Lane, and Dog- 
get the same part in the Hay- 
market. To do justice to the au- 
thor, it must be confessed, that 
although the language of it is very 
indifferent, and the plot mingled 
with some improbabilities, yet the 
amusing sprightliness of business, 
and the natural impertinence in 
the character of Marplot, make 
considerable amends for the above- 
mentioned deficiencies, and render 
it even to this hour an entertaining 
performance. The dumb scene of 
Sir George with Miranda, and the 
history of the garden-gate, we 
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both borrowed from Ben Jonson’s 
comedy of The Devil’s an Ass. 
This play was dedicated to Lord 
Somers. Sir Richard Steele, speak- 
ing of it, says, ‘© The plot and the 
“<< ineidents are laid with that sub- 
tilty of spirit which is peculiar 
to females of wit, and is very 
seldom well performed by those 
of the other sex, in whom craft 
in love is an act of invention, 
and not, as with women, the ef- 
“* fect of nature and instinct.” 

262. Ture Busy Bopy. Com, 
translated from The Theatre of 
Education of Madame de Genlis. 
Svo. 1781; 12mo0.°1787. 

263. Butrurep. Trag. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1778, 
1779. Buthred (or, as it was called 
in Scotland, Blue-thread, and in 
Ireland Butler-head) is an anony- 
mous tragedy, acted four nights 
to very patient audiences. Surely 
the reception of such pieces is 
more injurious to managers than 
al] the abuse that disappointed au- 
thors could throw out against them. 
It is said to have been the work 
of Mr. Johnstone, who wrote 
The Reverie, Chrysal, and other 
pieces of merit. We relate this 
hearsay circumstance, but do not 
believe it. 

264. Buxom Joan. Burletta, 
by Thomas Willet. Acted at the 
Haymarket. 4to. 1778. Taken 
from the song of ‘ A Soldier and 
«a Sailor,” in Love for Love; 
and, considered as a light summer 
vebicle for a number of pretty airs, 
has same merit. 
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y. Fue Casac. As acted in 
Géotge Street” Gyo 1763." A 
despicable performance, occasjon- 
ed by the apprehension of Mr. 
Wilkes. 

2. CaBat anp Love. Trag. 
translated from the German of 
Schiller. Svo. 17905. Never acted; 
but if the speeches were carefully 
curtailed, it might be weil adapted 
for performance. 

3. Tue Capinet. Com. Op. 
by Thomas Dibdin. Acted at 
Covent Garden, 1802, with very 
great success. The music, by 
Reeve, Moorhead, Davy, Corri, 
and Braham, possessed irresistible 
attractions; and the piece stil] con- 
tinués very popular. Printed, 8vo. 
1805. 

4, Tue Capy or Baepap. 
Com. Opera, of three acts, by 
Abraham Portal. Performed at 
Drury Lane, 1778. The songs 
only published. This piece had 
no success. 

§. Cmria; or, The Perjured 
Lover. A play, by Charles John- 
son. Acted at Drury Lane. S8vo. 
1733. This play is on a domestic 
and familiar subject, has much 
pathos in it, and is very far from 
a bad piece; yet in the represent- 
ation it met with no_ success. 
Epilogue by Henry Fielding. 

6. Cmuima; or, A Tale of 
Mystery. A Drama, in two acts, 
by John Wallace. Svo. 1802. This 
is taken from a French play, called 
Celina; ou, L’ Enfant du Mystere. 

7, CABRNARVON CASTLE; or, 
The Birth of the Prince of Males. 
Musical Ent. by John Rose. Act- 
ed at the Haymarket, August 12, 
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1793. Printed 8vo. 1703. The 
fable is grounded on the old story 
of subjecting Wales to the sove+ 
reignty of England, by ihe death 
of Llewellyn, and giving ita Prince 
by the Queen’s lying-in at the 
castle of Caernaryon. It is evi- 
dently a hasty composition, rather 
intended as a compliment to the 
Prince on his birth-day, than with 
any idea of constituting a finished 
drama. It was, however, received 
with approbation. Music by Att- 
wood. 

8, Kine Casar ; 
Negro Slaves. G. S. 
Cross. Svo. 1801. 

9. The Tragedy of Cmsar 
AND Pompey; or, Cesar’s Re- 
venge. Acted by the students of 
Trinity College, in Oxford. 4to. 
1607, Of this play there was 
another edition, apparently an ear- 
lier one, without a date, and with 
no mention of its having been act- 
ed by the students of Trinity Col- 
lege: of this edition a copy is 
in the possession of Mr. Kemble. 
There was also a very ancient play 
on this subject, entitled The His- 
tory of Caesar and Pompey, exhi- 
bited before 1580, See Gosson’s 
School of Abuse. 

10. Ca#sar anp Pomprry. A 
Roman ‘Tragedy, declaring their 
wars, out of whose events is evict= 
ed this proposition, only a just man 
as a free man. By Geo, Chapman. 
Ato. 1007; 4to, 1031. Acted at 
the Black Friars. The plot of. this 
play is taken from the Roman 
history. Scene Rome and Phar- 
salia. In the second edition, the 
title-page runs thus: ‘* The Warres 


or, The 
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&* of Pompey and Cesar. 
** whose events,” &c. 

11. Casar Boreia, Son to Pope 
Alexander VI, Trag. by Nat. Lee. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 
1680. The scene lies in Rome, 
and the plot is built on the histories 
of Guicciardini and Marina, and 
Ricaut’s Lives of the Popes. ‘The 
play, like many others by this au- 
thor, has great beauties, mingled 
with many strokes of rant, bom- 
bast, and absurdity, and therefore 
does not now stand in the list of 
acting dramas. It met, however, 
with good success at first. The 
following description of madness, 
in this play, is very accurate and 
striking ; 


Out of 


To my charm’d ears no more of woman 
tell, 

Name not a woman, and I shall be well: 

Like a poor lunatic, that makes his moan, 

And for a while beguiles his lookers-on ; 

He reasons well, his eyes their wildness 
lose, 

He vows the keepers his wrong’d sense 
abuse: 

But if you Ait the cause that hurt his 
brain, 

Then his teeth gnash, he foams, he 
shakes his chain, 

His eyeballs roll, and he is mad again. 


12. Czsar in Eeyrr. Trag. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1725. Colley Cib- 


ber’s genius, however pleasing in 
comedy, is very far from being 
admired in a tragic cast of writing, 
nor is this play even considered as 
his tragic master-piece. The scene 
of it lies in Alexandria, and the 
plan is borrowed from the Pompée 
of P. Cornetlle; but how far it 
falls short of the merit of that ce- 
jebrated author, we shall leave to 
the judgment of those who choose 
to be at the pains of comparing 
the two pieces. 

13. Tue Carrres; or, Buried 
Alive. Wius. Ent. of two acts, 
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ascribed to Mr. Eyre. Acted at 
Covent Garden, June 2, 1802, for 
the benefit of Mr. Hill; but never 
repeated, nor printed. In truth, 
it was completely condemned, and 
scarcely heard through. 

14. THe Caitirr oF Corsica; 
or, The Universal Banditio. His- 
torical Drama, in five acts; exhi- 
biting the characters, moral and 
political, of the principal person- 
ages throughout the French revo- 
lution; with their portraits, re- 
duced from the original oil paint- 
ings, in the museum at Paris. 8vo. 
1807. Abuse of Buonaparté. Ne- 
ver acted. 

15. Caius Graccuus. Trag, 
by John Joshua, Earl of Carys- 
fort. Svo. 1810. Scene Rome. 

16. The History and Fall of 
Caius Marius. Trag. by T. Ot- 
way. Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 
Ato. 1080; 1092. The scene of 
this play lies at Rome; and the 
characters of Marius, jun. and La- 
vinia, are taken, and that even in 
many places verbatim, from those 
of Romeo and Juliet. The plot, 
into which the story of their love is 
thus interwoven, may be found in 
Plutarch’s Life of Caius Marius, 
and in Lucan’s Pharsalia. This 
play was acted much about the 
time of the Popish plot, the au- 
thor having introduced the dissen- 
sions of Marius and Sylla, and 
applied them to the factions in 
the reign of Charles IT. 

17. Tue Catpron. Pant. Olio, 
performed at Drury Lane 1785, 
This was no more than a collec- 
tion of incidents and surprises from 
old pantomimes, and had but in- 
different success. 

18. CaLeB QuoTeM AND HIS 
Wire; or, Paint, Poetry, and 
Putty. Opera, in three acts ; 
to which is added, a_ postscript, 
including the scene always played 
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in The Review, or Wags of Wind- 
sor; but omitted in the edition 
lately published by G. Colman, 
Esq. with prefatory remarks, &c. 
Embellished with an engraving of 
Mr. Fawcett in the character of 
Caleb Quotem, as performed at 
the Haymarket. By Henry Lee, 
manager of the theatres, Taunton, 
Barnstaple, Wells, Dorchester, 
Bridgwater, &c. Svo. 1809. 

19. Careponta; or, The Ped- 
lar turned Merchant, Tragi-Com. 
Ato. 1700. 

20. CaLtEpon’s TEARS; or, 
Wallace. Trag. by G. Nesbit. 
12mo, 1733. This play was print- 
ed at Edinburgh, and is said in the 
title-page to be collected from 
ehronicies and records. 

21. Caricuta, Emperor of 
Rome. Trag. by J. Crowne. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1698. 
The scene lies in the imperial] pa- 
lace in Rome, and the plot is 
taken from Suetonius’s Life of 
that prince. 

22. Cauista. Op. 8vo. 1731. 
Dedicated to the Dutchess of 
Queensberry. In the title-page it 
is said to be designed for one of 
the theatres; but this is not 
probable, as it appears to be built 
entirely on some scandalous re- 
ports of the times. 

23. Catisto; or, The Chaste 
Nymph. A Masque, by J.Crowne, 
4to.1675. This was written by com- 
mand of King James II.’s Queen, 
when Dutchess of York ; and was 
performed at court by persons of 
great quality. It has songs be- 
tween the acts. The scene lies in 
Arcadia ; the duration of it is an 
artificial day; and the plot is 
founded on Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Lib. ii. Fab. 5,6. It is dedicated 
_ to Lady Mary, afterwards Queen 
to William III. who, together with 
the Princess, afterwards Queen 
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Anne, the Duke of Monmouth, 
‘&c. performed and danced in it, 
The dramatis persone, and the 
illustrious names of the performers, 
are prefixed. 

24, Catypso, Masque. 8vo. 
1778. Printed- in a volume of 
poems, intitled, ‘ Miscellaneous 
** Poems, consisting of Elegies, 
«* Odes, Pastorals,” &c. published 
by Newbery. This masque is 
closely traced from Fenelon, but 
varied from Mr. Hughes’s on the 
same subject. 

25. Catypso. A Masque, by 
Richard Cumberland. Acted at 
Covent Garden. €yo. 1779, The 
adventures of Telemachus, in dif- 
ferent shapes, have already sur- 
feited the world. Opera, masque, 
and tragedy, have all maintained 
this hero in a languishing -kind 
of existence. Mr. Cumberland’s 
piece lasted buta few nights. Music 
by Mr. Butler. The masque was 
ushered in bya prelude, in which 
the author treated the printers of 
newspapers as a set of infamous 
fellows. This was an imprudence 
which every friend of the author’s 
must have wished he had avoided. 

26. Catypso. Com. Opera, by 
Robert Houlton. Acted at Smock 
Alley, Dublin, 1785. N. P. 

27. Catypso AND TELEMA- 
cuus. Opera, by John Hughes, 
8vo. 1712; 12mo. 1735. Per- 
formed at the Queen’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket. The music 
composed by Mr. Galliard. This 
opera was an essay for the im- 
provement of theatrical music in 
the English language, after the 
model of the Italians. The story 
on which it is founded is in 
Homer, and improved in the ad- 
ventures of Telemachus by the 
archbishop of Cambray. Our au- 
thor has changed some incidents, 
and added the character of Prae 
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teus, to give it the greater va- 
riety. 

28. Tue Camegro-Britons ; 
or, Fishgardin an Uproar. Mus. 
Int. Acied at Covent Garden for 
the benefit of Mr. Hull, May 31, 
1797 ; but not repeated, nor printed. 

29. CameBro-britons. Hist. 
Play, in three acts, by James 
Boaden. Acted with applause at 
the Haymarket. 8vo. 1798. This 
play is taken from the time when 
our Edward the First was at war 
with Llewellyn Prince of Wales, 
“‘ for breach of his accustomed 
“ tribute.” The plot sometimes 
deviates from historical fact; but 
it is that sort of drama in which 
serious and comic scenes follow 
and relieve each other, and which 
has generally pleased the audiences 
of the present day. 

30. Campysgs, King of Persia. 
Play, in old metre, by Thomas 
Preston. 4to. without a date.— 
Hawkins’s Origin of the English 
Drama. Its running title is, 4 
Comedie of King Camlises; and 
its fuller one as follows: ‘“ A la- 
*¢ mentable tragedy, mixed ful of 
* pleasant mirth, conteyning the 
« Life of Cambises, King of Per- 
<<sia, from the beginning of his 
** kingdome unto his death; his 
‘one good deed of execution, 
«after the many wicked deeds 
*« and tirannous murders commit- 
«ted by and through him. And 
last of all, his odious death, by 
** God’s justice appointed, doon 
** in such order as folaweth.”’ The 
story is taken from Herodotus and 
Justin. See Vol. I. Preston, 
THOMAS. 

31. Camsyses, King of Persia. 
Trag. by Elkanah Settle. Acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 1671, 
This play is on the same story with 
the foregoing, and is written in 
heroic verse. The scene lies in 
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Suza, and Cambyses’s camp near 
the walls of Suza. In a post- 
script, the author acknowledges 
that his fellow-student had some 
hand in the beginning of this 
tragedy; but dying six months 
before the finishing of the play, 
he did not see two acts completed, 
and not sixty lines of his remained. 

32. Camitta. An Opera, by 
Owen Mac Swiny; first performed 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, and afterwards in the Hay- 
market. 4to. 1706. 

33. Tur Came. Dramatic En- 
tertainment. Acted at Drury Lane, 
177 This piece had till lately 
been always considered as the 
production of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan: Mr. Tate Wilkinson, 
however, in his Wandering Pa- 
tentee, vol, iv. p. 124, positively 
denies that Mr. Sheridan ever wrote 
a line of it. In Mr. W.’s very 
harsh censure of the piece we do 
not coincide, and therefore retain 
our former character of it. Though 
the scenery is uncommonly various 
and characteristic, yet the drama 
itself must be allowed to passess a 
still higher degree of merit. All 
the shifts, impositions, distresses, 
intrigues, manceuvres, &c. pecu- 
liar to a camp, are described in the 
dialogue, or exhibited in the dumb 
show of this performance, which, 
throughout two seasons, was a 
great favourite with the pub- 
lic, being well attended, while 
the plays of Shakspeare were act- 
ing toalmost empty benches. Such 
is the success of comic novelty, 
especially when assisted by the la- 
bours of the first scene-painter in 
Europe, the extent of whose skill 
was displayed in a most perfect 
representation of the then late 
encampment at Coxheath. Not 
printed, but in pirated editions. 

34, Tae Campaicn; or, Love 
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tn the East Indies. Com. Op. by 
Robert Jephson. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1785. Not printed. This 
piece had been previously per- 
formed in Dublin, without appro- 
bation ; and it met with no better 
success in London, being acted 
only three nights. See Loyz anp 
War. 

35. Tur CamMpaIGNERS; OF, 
Pleasant Adventures at Brussels. 
Com. by T. Durfey. 4to. 1698. 
Part of the plot is taken from a 
novel calied Female Falsehood. 
Scene Brussels, Time thirty-five 
hours. Prefixed to this play is, 
** A familiar Preface upon a late 
** reformer of the stage [Collier}. 
‘© Ending with a satyrical fable of 
§« the Dog and the Otter.” 

36. Tue Canpipate. Farce, 
by John Dent. Acted at the Hay- 
market. 8vo. 1782, This piece 
is founded on a reversal of the 
‘main incident in She Stoops to 
Conquer. An -inn is here sup- 
posed to be a private house, and 
the mistakes arising from thence 
have an effect not unpleasant. 

37. CanpLemas Day; or, The 
Killing of the Children of Israel, 
by Ihan Parfre, written in 1512, 
Printed from a copy in the Bodleian 
Jibrary, in Hawkins’s Origin of the 
‘English Drama, vol. i. 8vo. 1773. 
In the preceding year (i.e. 1511, as 
Mr, Hawkins observes), “ we learn 
*« from the prologue to this piece, 
“ the players had represented The 
«© Appearance of the Angels to the 
« Shepherds, and The Adoration of 
«€ the Eastern Sages; a subject very 
* susceptible of poetical orna- 
«« ment, and the writer promises 
“‘ to entertain the public, in the 
** next year, with The Disputation 
"© among the Doctors: but we do 
“not find that either of these 
«© pieces has been preserved. 

«Tn this rade play, the Hebrew 
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¢ soldiers swear by Mahound, at 
«© Mahomet, who was not born til] 
‘* six hundred years after: Herod’s 
«* messenger is named Watkin, and 
« the knights are directed to wall 
‘* about the stage, while Mary and 
*‘the infant are conveyed into 
«Egypt. Yet, notwithstanding 
«© these absurdities, there is some 
«« kind of spirit in the character of 
*¢ Herod; and the author (one can 
‘‘ hardly say, the poet) seems to 
“« have distinguished Ais speeches 
“by a peculiar elevation of Jan- 
“* guage.” 

To these observations of Mr. 
Hawkins we may add, that in this 
mystery of the Massacre of the Holy 
Innocents, which is part of the sub- 
ject ofa sacred drama given by the 
English Fathers at the famous 
Council of Constance, in the year 
1417,.a low buffoon of Herod’s 
court is introduced, desiring of his 
lord to'be dubbed a knight, that 
he may be properly qualified to go 
on the adventure of killing the 
mothers of the children of Bethle- 
hem. ‘This tragical business is 
treated with the most ridiculoug 
levity. The good women of Beth- 
lehem attack our knight-errant 
with their spinning-wheels, break 
his head with their distafts, abuse 
him as a coward and a disgrace to 
chivalry, and send him home to 
Herod with much ignominy. Ie 
is certain, that our ancestors in- 
tended no sort of impiety by these 
monstrous and unnatural mixtures. 
Neither the writers nor the spec- 
tators (says Mr. Warton) saw the 
impropriety, nor paid a separate 
attention to the comic and the se- 
rious parts of these motley scenes ; 
at least they were persuaded, that 
the solemnity of the subject co- 
vered or excused all incongruities. | 
_ 88. THe Cantass, Farce. Acted 
at Covent Garden, May 1787, for 
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Mr. Wild’s benefit, and very ill 


received ; for it neither interested 
nor entertained the audience. Not 
printed. 

39 A Play called CANTERBURIE 
uis Cuance or Dior; which 
sheweth variety of wit and mirth. 
Privately acted near the palace- 
yard, at Westminster. 4to. 1644. 
This piece, consisting of only four 
leaves, is hardly entitled to rank 
as a drama. It contains some 
despicable abuse of Archbishop 
Laud; and the slightest notice is 
as much as it deserves. 

40. Toe CanTErBurY GuEsTs; 
or, A Bargain Broken. Comedy, 
by E. Ravenscroft. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. 4to. 1695. This 
4s a very indifferent play, and met 
with very indifferent success.— 
Scene Canterbury. 

41. Tue Canvass; or, The 
Child in the Suds, Com. as it is 
now acting with great applause in 
the city of Wells. 8vo. 1765. As 
may be easily inferred, this was a 
mere local satire, wholly unenter- 
taining, and indeed unintelligible 
beyond the immediate vicinity. 

42. Cape Sr. VINCENT ;. or, 
British Valour triumphant. Maus. 
Entert. Acted at Drury Lane, 
March 6, 1797. This was a re- 
vival, with a few alterations, of 
The Glorious First of June, in 
compiiment to Sir John Jervis, 
now Ear] of St. Vincent; and was 
received with great applause. Not 
printed. 

43. Carocuio AND Dorinna. 
See Tue Harry Caprive. 

44. Cavocuio anpD Dorinna. 
Mus. Ent. 4to. A piece with this 
title, but without a date, is, in Mr. 
Barker’s catalogue, ascribed to 
Colley Cibber. It was probably 
an abridgment from Tut TEMPLE 
er DULNESS. 

45. Tue Capricious Lapy. 
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Farce [by Mrs..Pye]. Acted at 
Drury Lane, May 10, 1771, for 
the benefit of Mr. Inchbald and 
Mrs. Morland. Not printed. 

46. Tue Carricious Lapy, 
Com. altered from The Scornful 
Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
by William Cooke. Acted with 
success at Covent Garden. 8yo. 
1783. The indelicacies of the ori- 
ginal are expunged; some addi- 
tions are made to the dialogue; 
the gross character of Sir Roger is 
omitted, and the catastrophe is 
improved. 

47, Tue Capricious Lovers. 
Com. by Mr. Odingsells. Acted 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, 
1726. 8vo. 

48. Tur Carricious Lovers. 
Comic Opera, by Robert Lloyd. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1764. 
The music by Mr. Rush. The 
groundwork of this piece is the 
Caprices d Amour, ou Ninette & la 
Cour, by Favart. It was performed 
nine nights. 

49. Tue Capricious Lovers. 
A Musical Entertainment; taken 
from the opera of that name 
written by the late Mr. R. Lloyd. 
Svo. 1705. This is an alteration 
(with some abridgments) of the 
preceding piece. 

50. Tue Captain. Com. by 
Beaumontand Fletcher. Fol. 1647 ; 
Svo. 1778. This is far from one 
of the most capital pieces of these 
united authors, and is now never 
performed. 

51. Tue Comepig or Caprain 
Manto. By Stephen Gosson. This 
was never printed. 

52. Caprain O'BiunpeER; or, 
The Brave Irishman. Farce, by 
Thos. Sheridan. Dublin, 12mo. 
about 1754. This farce has always 
met with great approbation in Ire- 
Jand, on account of the favourable 
light in which the Jrish gentleman, 
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notwithstanding all his absurdities 
and frequently forced blunders, 
still appears tostand. One of the 
principal, and indeed most enter- 
taining, scenes init, is borrowed 
from “the Sieur -Pourceaugnag of 
Moliere. It was written “by Mr. 
Sheridan when a mere boy at col- 
lege; but the original copy being 
lost, it was supplied from the me- 
mory of the actors, who added and 
altered in such a manner, that 
hardly any part of the original 
composition remains. It is now 
generally printed under the latter 
title only. 

53. Tus Lire anp Deatu oF 
CaptTainE THomas STUKELEY, 
with his Marriage to Alderman 
Curteis Daughter, and valiant End- 
ing of his Life at the Battaile of 
Alcazar. As it hath been acted. 
Printed for Thomas Pavyer, and 
are to be sold at his shop at the 


entrance into the Exchange. 4to. 
TOS; 10.3. 

54, Tue Captive. Com. Op. 
by Isaac Bickerstaffe. Acted at 


the Haymarket. 8vo.1769. This 
is taken from the comic scenes of 
Don Sebastian. It was set to mu- 
sic by Mr. Dibdin, but was not 
acted with much applause. 

§5. Tas Captive. Mono- 
drama, by M. G. Lewis. Per- 
formed at Covent Garden, March 
Deer t6Us, ott consisted only of 
one scene, acted by Mrs. Litch- 
field; but ‘the author had included 
in fig single scene all the hor- 
rors of a madhouse ; imprison- 
ment, chains, starvation, fear, mad- 
ness, &c.; and many ladies were 
thrown into fits by the forcible 
and affecting manner of the actress, 
As a literary production it had. 
little merit, and was never re- 
peated ; nor has it been printed.” 

56. Tue Captive Monaxcn, 
Trag. by Richard Hey. Syo, 1794. 
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This play is on the subject of the 
unhappy Louis XVI.; but the au- 
thor has been less careful of his- 
torical truth, than to develope the 
principles of that revolution which 
desolated France, and bathed her 
streets in blood. The King is 
made to live, and the Queen puts 
herself to death by a poniard, 
Never performed. 

57. THe Captive oF SPits- 
BurG. Mus.Ent. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1798. Printed in 8vo.1799. 
This piece is an alteration (as- 
cribed to Mr. Prince Hoare) from 
a French drama called Le Souter- 
rain; and is somewhat similar to 
the Adelaide and Theodore of Ma- 
dame Genlis. If we overlook the 
objection of the main incidents 
being too gloomy for an after- 
piece, it must be acknowledged 
to possess considerable interest. 
It was well received. Music by 
Dussek. See ALBERT AND ADE- 
LAIDE, 

58. Tue Caprrive Princess. 
Trag. by Dr. Smith, Not acted 
or printed. See the account of 
the Author. 

59. Tue Capriyzs. Trag. by 
John Gay. Acted at Drury Lane 
nine nights with great applause. 
8vo. 1724, Mr. Victor gives the 
following anecdote relative to this 
play: Mr. Gay “ had interest 
‘enough with the late Queen 
« Caroline, then Princessof Wales, 
« to excite Her Royal Highness’s 
“© curiosity to hear the author read 
«his play to her at Leicester 
«« House. The day was fixed, and 
«< Mr. Gay was commanded to at- 
“tend. He waited some time in 
“€a presence-chamber with his 
‘play in his hand; but being a 
very modest man, and unequal 
to the trial he was going to, 
when the door of the drawing- 
room, where the princess sat 
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«¢ with her ladies, was opened for 
** his entrance, he was so much 
«< confused and concerned about 
“making his proper obeisance, 
« that he did not see a low foot- 
* stool that happened to be near 
«* him, and, stumbling over it, he 
*¢ fell against a large skreen, which 
<< he overset, and threw the ladies 
«* into no small disorder.” 

60. Tue Caprives. Com.trans- 
lated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, Esq. 8vo. 1767. This 
play has considerable merit. A 
father, in order to redeem a son 
taken prisoner of war, is desirous 
of exchanging him for two cap- 
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tives in his possession, and whom, - 


with a view to that point, he had 
just purchased: one of these per- 
sonates the master, the other the 
servant; which servant, making 
the old man believe that himself, 
who really was the master, is in 
fact the servant, persuades him to 
send this pretended servant to his 
master’s father, in order to ex- 
change his son with one, who is 
afterwards discovered to be an- 
other son who had in his infancy 
been also stolen from him, The 
fraud is soon found out; and the 
discovery naturally arises from the 
main subject; which incident, the 
only one of the play, is the whole 
plot of it. Att the very time the 
old gentleman is in despair of ever 
seeing his son again, the young 
man who had put the change upon 
him returns himself with this very 
son, delivers him to his despond- 
ing father, and claims his own 
servant, who had so faithfully 
carried on so hazardous an en- 
terprise. This return, accompa- 
nied with these circumstances, very 
naturally brings on the c¢atastro- 
phe. 

' 61. Tue Captives. Trag. by 
John Delap. First acted at Drury 
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Lane, March 9, 1786; but, after 
dragging through three nights, was 
withdrawn. ~8vo. 1786. 

62. Tue Capucuin, Com. by 
Samuel Foote. Acted at the Hay- 
market. Svo. 1778. This was 
an alteration of The Trip to Calais, 
and was acted in 1776. The witty 
autbor of this piece, being pre- 
vented by the Chamberlain’s mane 
date from exhibiting the Duchess 
of Kingston in the character of 
Lady Kitty Crocodile, substituted 
one of her emissaries, who had 
been active in defending the lady 
and annoying the author. The 
character of Viper was universally 
applied, on its first appearance, to 
the Rev. Mr. Jackson, who has 
since put an end to his existence, 
as is supposed, while on his trial at 
Dublin, in 1795, for high treason. 

63. Caractacus. A dramatic 
Poem, by Mr. Mason. 4to. and 
Svo. 1759. This piece is written 
after the manner of the Greek 
tragedy, with odes and choruses, 
and was never intended for the 
English stage. Inthe closet, hows 
ever, it must always give ineffable 
delight to every mind capable of 
judgment; as it lays the strongest 
claim to immortality, and is one 
among a few instances, that poeti- 
cal genius is so far from its decline 
at this time in these realms, that 
we have writers now living, some 
of whose works no British bard 
whatsoever, Shakspeare, Spenser, 
and Milton, not excepted, would 
have reason to blush at being re- 
puted the author of. 

64. Caracracus. Dramatic 
Poem, by W, Mason. Acted af 
Covent Garden. Svo. 1776, 1777. 
Musie by Dr. Arne. This altera- 
tion was made by the author, and 
was received with applause. 

65. Caracracus. Ballet of 
Action. Invented by Mr, D'Eg 
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ville. Music by Mr. Bishop. ‘This 
was a most splendid performance, 
and had a successful run at Drury 
Lane Theatre, 1808; N. P. 

66. THe Caravan, or Cara- 
VANsERA. A musical Piece, men- 
tioned in an advertisement of the 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
Sept. 26, 1791 (when the Drury 
Lane company performed there), 
as in preparation, and speedily to 
be produced. It was, however, ne- 
ver brought forward; but was pro- 
bably a translation from a French 
opera of the same title. 

67. Tue Caravan; or, The 
Driver and his Dog. Serio-Comic 
Romance, by Frederic Reynolds. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1803. 
Printed, Svo. N. D. This after- 
piece was very attractive; and 
will long be remembered, as hav- 
ing introduced, and rested its chief 
point of interest on, a performer 
of the canine race, to produce the 
catastrophe of the drama. The 
Marchioness of Calatrava, with her 
infant son Julio, having fallen 
into the power of the governor of 
Barcelona, and the lady refusing 
to yield to his unlawful passion, a 
soldier seizes the boy, and plunges 
him from a precipice into the ri- 
ver below. A large piece of real 
water, with two liquid cascades 
tumbling into it, is actually exhi- 
bited on the stage. Into this 
Carlo (a dog belonging to the 
driver of the caravan) plunges 
from the rock, lays hold of the 
boy, and swims with him on 
shore. Never did Garrick, Bet- 
terton, or, by way of climax, Mas- 
ter Betty, obtain louder plaudits, 
than this four-footed actor from 
Newfoundland, during a long run 
of the piece. 

68. Carpenio. See The His- 
tory of Cardenio. This play was 
acted at court in the year 1613. 
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69. Tus Carpinar.. Trag. by 
Ja. Shirley. 8vo. 1652. Acted 
in Black Friars. Scene Navarre. 

70. CarpinaL Wo1sey. Play, 
ascribed to Henry Chettle, and 
acted 1601. A second part was 
performed in 1602: bath by the 
Ear] of Worcester’s Servants. Not 
printed. Mr. Malone suspects 
that Chettle was not the original 
author, because he finds an ac- 
count of money paid to him for 
altering Cardinal Wolsey. 

71. Tur CareLess Huspanp. 
Com. by C. Cibber. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1705. 
This comedy contains, perhaps, 
the most elegant dialogue, and the 
most perfect knowledge of the 
manners of persons in real- high 
life, extant in any dramatic piece 
that has yet appeared in any lan- 
guage whatever. Yet such is the 
natural malevolence of mankind, 
and such our unwillingness to be- 
stow praise, at least on the living, 
that Mr. Cibber’s contemporaries 
would not allow him to have been 
the author of it ; some attributing 
it to the Duke of Argyle, to whom 
it was dedicated, some to Mr. De- 
foe, some to Mr. Maynwaring, &c. 
As, however, during a long course 
of years, in which it bas constantly 
been performed with the greatest 
success, no claim has been laid to 
any part of it, we surely may pay 
the deseryed tribute of praise to 
him who, by this prescription, 
stands as the undoubted author of 
the whole, and to whom the Eng- 
lish stage is to this hour greatly 
obliged for a very considerable 
share of its comic entertainments 
during the course of every season. 
When Mr. Cibber had written 
two acts of this play, he says, 
he threw them aside in despair of 
meeting with a performer capable 
of doing justice to the character of 
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Yady Betty Modish, owing to the 
ill state of health of Mrs. Ver- 
bruggen, and Mrs. Bracegirdle be- 
ing engaged at the other theatre. 
In this state of suspense, Mrs. Old- 
field, whose talents the author had 
but an indifferent opinion of, ex- 
hibited excellencies which he had 
no expectation of seeing, and 
which encouraged him to complete 
his work. Near forty years after 
the representation of this comedy 
he says, ‘‘ Whatever favourable re- 
“« ception it met with, it would be 
© unjust in me not to place a large 
«¢ share of it to the account of Mrs. 
** Oldfield; not only from the un- 
“common excellence of her ac- 
tion, but even from her per- 
** sonal manner ‘of conversing. 
¢¢ There are many sentiments in 
*¢ the character of Lady Betty Mo- 
« dish, that I may almost say were 
* originally her own, or only 
«* dressed with a little more care 
« than when they negligently fell 
«* from her lively humour: had 
¢ her birth placed her in a higher 
*¢ yank of life, she had certainly 
** appeared, in reality, what in this 
** play she only excellently acted, 
“‘an agreeably gay woman of 
© guality, a’little too conscious of 
«¢ her natural attractions.” pol. 
p. 249.—Dr. Armstrong, dissent- 
ing from the general opinion con~ 
cerning this play, says, ‘* It does 
“* not strike me as the best even 
«< of the few modern English co- 
§* medies with which I have any 
f€ acquaintance. Sir Charles, the 
«¢ hero, the fine gentleman of the 
€ play, behaves rather brutally, 
¢* and even with a needless, absurd 


«© tinent as she is. What is still 
€*.worse ; in the tender scene be- 
** tween him and Lady Easy, where 
«* all art and insincerity ought to 
“ be generously thrown aside, he 
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“¢ is disingenuous enough to make 
“‘a merit of parting with a mis- 
“* tress he was tired of, and from 
““ whom he had just disengaged 
«himself. That return of aftec- 
“‘ tion to a wife who was once 
“© become indifferent to him, seems 
“« hardly natural to a man at least 
‘© of Sir Charles’s character; and 
‘© Lady Easy has no great reason 
“to depend: much upon it. As 
“to Lady Betty Modish, such 
“a flippant coquet does not pro- 
«« mise at all to be a happy match 
“* for such an honest sincere ina- 
“‘ morato as Lord Morelove. In 
*< short, Sir Charles is no more 
‘‘than a mere man of pleasure, 
“‘ of great indifference and non- 
*« chalance, much such another as 
“«* Colley was himself; for I had 
“¢the honour to be a little ac- 
“* quainted with Mr. Cibber, who, 
“ besides his abilities as a writer, 
‘©and the singular variety of his 
*“powers as an actor, was to the 
«* Jast one of the most agreeable, 
‘¢ cheerful, and best-humoured 
“* men you would ever wish to 
** converse with. But to return 
*€to Sir Charles: the tenderness 
‘“ he expresses in the foremen- 
** tioned scene shows a change 
** of character too sudden and too 
*€ violent to be natural, and is 
** contrived qnly to serve a pur- 
“* pose in the play.” Armstrong's 
Works, vol. ii. p. 246.—Mr. Con- 
greve’s opinion was not more fa- 
vourable: ‘* Cibber (says he) has 
‘* produced a play, consisting of 
‘* fine gentlemen and fine con- 
*¢ versation all together, which the 


. fridiculous town for the most 
«© cruelty to poor Edging, imper- 


*« part likes; but there are some 
“that know better.” Lfterary 
Relics, p, 342. 

72. Tae Caretess Lovers. 
Com. by Edward Ravenscroft. 
This play was written after the 
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time that Dryden had attacked our 
author’s Mamamouchi; and there« 
fore in the epistle and prologue he 
has endeavoured to revenge his 
cause, by an attack on Dryden’s 
Almanzor and his Love in a Nun- 
nery, and retorting back on him 
the charge of plagiarism, which, 
notwithstanding what Mr. Ravens- 
croft says in his prologue, he is 
far from being clear of in regard 
to this very piece; as the sham 
scene in the fourth act, where Mrs. 
Breedwel! and Clapham bring in 
their children, and challenge mar- 
riage of the Lord de Boastago, is 
apparently stolen from Moliere’s 
M. de Pourceaugnac, act ii. scene 
7 and 8. Whatsoever of that co- 
medy moreover the author had 
not before made use of in his Ma- 
mamouchi, he has transplanted into 
this piece, which was acted at the 
Duke’s Theatre. Ato. 1678. In 
the epistle to the reader, the au- 
thor says, ‘* that it was written at 
<* the desire of the young men of 
“the stage, and given them for 
** a Lenten play; they asked it not 
** above a week before Shrove- 
«Tuesday. In three days time 
“« the first three acts were made, 
** transcribed, and delivered to 
** them to write out in parts. The 
** two last acts took me up just so 
‘© much time: one week com- 
*« pleted it.” 

73, THE CARELESS SHEPHERD. 
Past. We never saw this piece ; 
butit isin all the Catalogues, with- 
out either author’s name or date. 

74, THe CARELESS SHEPHERD- 
gss. A Pastoral Tragi-Com. by 
Thomas Goffe. dto. 1650. This 
play was acted before the King 
and Queen at Salisbury Court. 
The scene lies in Arcadia. It has, 
however,a preludium, whose scene 
is placed in Salisbury Court; and 
. to the play is annexed a cata- 
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logue, extremely defective and er- 
roneous, however, throughout, of 
all the dramas which had before 
that time been printed in the Eng- 
lish language. 

75. Tue Cares or Love; or, 


A Night's Adventure. ACom. by 
A. Chaves. Acted at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 4to. 1705. Dedi- 


cated to Sir Wm. Read, the Ocu- 
list. The Prologue written and 
spoken by Mr. Booth. Whincop 
calls this comedy The Lover's Cure; 
and Chetwood and Baker give it 
under the same title, with the date 
of 1700. ; 

70. Tae Carmeuits. Trag. 
by Richard Cumberland. Acted . 
at Covent Garden. S8vo. 1784. 
This piece was very well received. 
The scene is laid in a small island 
near the British coast; the time. 
about the accession of Henry I. to 
the throne of England; and the 
play, though a tragedy, ends hap- 
pily. Mr.Cumberland dedicated 
it to Mrs. Siddons, whose great tas 
lents have seldom been more ad- 
mired than in the character of 
Matilda, the lady of St. Valori. 

77. Tue CarnivaL. Com. by 
Thomas Porter. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. 4to. 1664. Scene 
Seville. 

78, THe CARNiIvaL; or, Har- 
lequin Blunderer. Com. by Char- 
lotte Charke. Acted at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 1735. Not printed. 

79. THe CARNIVAL OF VENICE. 
Com. Op. by Rich. Tickell. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1781. The songs 
only printed. Svo. 1781. This 
piece was very successful. 

80. Tue CarTHaGINniaNn. Com. 
translated from Plautus, by Ri- 
chard Warner. 8v0.1772. ‘It 
«© seems to be agreed onall hands,” 
says Mr. Warner, “ that this 
“comedy was written during the 
«time of the second Punic war ; 
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‘© and that that circumstance gave 
‘© occasion to the writing of it. Yet 
** Hanno the Carthaginian is by no 
“* means the principal character. 
*© He does not appear till the open- 
“ ing of the fifth act. It is not call- 
*©ed Penus the Carthaginian, but 
© Peenulus the Little Carthaginian. 
«© Some have thought that it was 
*« done by way of contempt. But 
** it may be observed that Plautus 
« aftects these diminutives, where 
“no such’ thing is intended.’”— 
«© The subject of the comedy is 
*« fully explained in the prologue, 
«© which is a very long one.” 

81. Tue CarTHusian FRIAR; 
or, The Age of Chivalry. Trag. 
by a Female Refugee. Svo. 1793. 
The plot of this piece is interest- 
ing; and it is said to be framed 
from real facts, preserved in the 
annals of a certain noble family in 
France. The language, if not 
often poetical, is correct and ani- 
mated; and though the unities of 
time and place are broken, the 
most important unity, that of ac- 
tion, is carefully preserved. It 
was written at the age of eighteen, 
and is very creditable to the talents 
of the author, Never performed. 

82. Carroucur ; or, The 
Robbers. A comedy. Anonym. 
This is a translation from the 
French, and was acted at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
8vo. 1722. The plot is founded on 
some parts of the life of Cartouche, 
ihe celebrated French highway- 
man. 

83. THE Case Is ALTER’D. 
Com. by Ben Jonson. Acted by 
the children of the Black Friars, 
4to, 1609; Svo, 1756. This is 
not one of the most celebrated of 
this author’s works, nor is it at 
this time ever acted. It is partly 
borrowed from Plautus, as will be 
apparent on acomparison of seye- 
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ral scenes in it with the Aulularia 
and Captivi of that author.—There 
is a question, whether The Case is 
Alter’d was written by B. Jonson: 
although printed in 4to. with his 
name, yet there is no dedication 
or preface, which are customarily 
affixed to this author’s plays, and 
it is omitted in all the folio editions 
printed in his lifetime, and the 
folio 1640. 

84. Tue Casxet. Comedy, 
translated from Plautus, by Rich- 
ard Warner. Svo. 1772. Plautus 
has called this comedy CisTELLA- 
RIA: a word formed from cista, a 
basket or casket; thence cistella 
and cistellaria, the same as Mos- 
TELLARIA. (See Tue Appari- 
T1on.) This is much the shortest 
play of our author; it consisting 
of only one single incident, the 
losing and finding a casket, which 
contained some toys, by means of 
which a girl, who had been ex- 
posed in her infancy, discovers 
her parents. 

85. CassaANDRA; or, The Vir- 
gin Prophetess. Opera. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1692. 

86. CassanDra PsEUDOMANTIS, 
By (Fra Gli Arcadi) Aurisco Ge- 
resteo. In this rhapsody, the au- 
thor has brought together Buona- 
parte and the Marseillois, with 
Priam, Hector, Achilles, Helen, 
Hecuba, Cassandra, &c. The only 
copy that we have seen of this 
strange piece has no title-page ; 
we cannot therefore ascertain 
the date of it, but suppose it to be 
about 1803. It was, probably, 
privately printed, and not intended 
for sale-—Scene Hell. 

87. Casrara; or, Cruclty with= 
out Lust. A play, entered cn the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, 
Nov. 29, 1653; but probably ne- 
ver printed. 

88. THe Castie or Anpavu- 
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sta. Comic Op. by J. O'Keeffe. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1782. 
Printed Svo. 1798. This opera is 
an alteration from The Banditti ; 
or, Love's Lalyrinth, by the same 
author: was very successful, and 
is still occasionally performed. 

890. THE CasTie oF AvoLa. 
Opera, in three acts, by Olivia 
Serres. Svo. 1805. Printed ina 
volume of Poems, entitled “ Flights 
“‘ of Fancy.” We wish we could 
in conscience praise any part of 
this volume besides the frontis- 
piece, which is the fair dramatist’s 
portraiture. It is dedicated to the 
Earl of Warwick, and modestly 
deprecates the too rigid censure 
of the critic. 

gO. THe CasTLe or Montvat. 
Tragedy, by the Rey. T. S. Whal- 
ley. Acted at Drury Lane. Syo. 
1799. This piece seems to owe 
its subject to a story in La Nouvelle 
Billiothéque de Société, called The 
Parricide punished; in which a 
son imprisons an old count, his 
: father, in a subterraneous dungeon 
of his own castle, for several years, 
that he may anticipate the en- 
jeyment of the possessions to 
which he would be rightful heir 
at the father’s death. The prin- 
cipal scene beats a strong resem- 
blance to the dungeon scene in 
The Castle Spectre. It was tole- 
rably well received. 

Ol. Tue Caste or SorRENTO. 
Comic Op. in two acts, altered 
from the French, and adapted to 
the English stage, by Henry Heart- 
well, Esq. Acted at the Hay- 
market. Svo. 17Q@9. ‘his piece, 
which is founded oa Le Prisonnier, 
ou, La Ressemblance, was very 
successful. 

g2. Tot Castre or Upourno. 
See Dramatic APPELLaNT. 

93. Tus Castre SPrctre. 
Drama, in five acts, by M. G. 
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Lewis. Acted at Drury Lane. vo. 
1798. The attraction of this piece 
was so very great, that the play- 
going part of the public would not 
thank us, perhaps, for giving our 
honest opinion of its merits. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, Pizarro and Blue 
Beard, this piece was, we believe, 
more productive of profit to the 
theatre than any other for twenty 
years preceding it. A story has 
been told, that, about the end of 
the season, Mr. Sheridan and Mr, 
Lewis, the author, had some dis- 
pute in the green-room; when 
the latter offered, in confirmation 
of his arguments, to bet Mr. S. 
all the inoney which The Castle 
Spectre had brought, that he was 
right. ‘* No,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
“< IT cannot afford to bet so much ; 
«but I'll tell you what I’ll do— 
«© T’ll bet you ail zt ts worth !” 
o4. Castte WaLsTENFURTH. 
Dramatic Romance, in three acts. 
Printed in the sixth volume of the 


Lady's Monthly Museum. 12mo. 
TSOle 
95. Tue Caracrysm. See 


Noan’s Fioop. 

06. CarcH HIM WHO CAN. 
Musical Farce, by Theod. Edward 
Hook. Acted with success at the 
Haymarket. 8vo. 1805. Music by 
Mr. Hook, sen. The plot turns 
on the schemes for the escape of 
a supposed murderer. The busi- 
ness is always alive, the dialogue 
is replete with humour, the equi- 
voques are farcical, and the bustle 
is well kept up to the end. 

Q7. CaTHARINE AND PErRu- 
Farce, by David Garrick. 


CHIO. 
Acted. at Drury Lane. Svo. 
1759. This is nothing more than 


an alteration of Shakspeare’s Ta- 
ming of the Shrew, by inverting 
and transposing different parts of 
it, rejecting the superfluous scenes, 
and reducing the whole into a 
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regular piece of three acts. But 
the judgment wherewith this is 
executed; and the valuable use 
that the author has made of Shak- 
speare, whoin he has neither de- 
viated from, nor added to, does 
great honour to his understanding, 
and knowledge of theatrical con- 
duct ; and has rendered a comedy, 
whieh, fromthe many absurdities 
mingled with its numerous beau- 
ties, had long been thrown aside, 
one of the most entertaining of 
the petites pieces on the present 
acting list. 

98. Caritine; or, Rome Pre- 
served. ‘Tragedy, translated from 
‘Voltaire. Printed in Dr. Franklin’s 
translation. 12mo. 

gg. Catinine, His Cownspi- 
nxacy. Tragedy, by Ben Jonson, 
dto. 1611; Svo. 1756. This play 
has great merit, but is too decla- 
matory for the present dramatic 
taste. Jonson has in this, as in 
almost all his works, made great 
use of the ancients. His Sylla’s 
Ghost, at the opening of this play, 
is an evident copy trom that of 
Tantalus at the beginning of Se- 
neca’s Fhyestes ; and much is also 
translated from Sallust through the 
course of the piece. For the plot, 
see Sallust, Plutarch’s Life of Ci- 
cero, and L. A. Florus. Scene in 
Aome. 

100. Catinine’s Conspiracy. 
Play, by Robert Wilson and Henry 
Chettle. Acted 1598. Never print- 
ed. 
Jonson made some use of this 


piece. ; 
101. CatTitinse’s CownsPiRA- 
e1zs. By Stephen Gosson. This 


piece was never printed. 

102. Tue Car Ler our oF 
Tur Bac; or, 4 Play without a 
Plot. A Tragical, Comical, Far- 
cical, Operatical, Burlettical, Pan- 
tomimical, Serious, Satirical, Non- 


It is not improbable that Ben - 
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sensical Pasticcio: Acted the 
devi} knows where; by a conipany 
of the devil knows who, and writ- 
ten by Sir Drawcansir Slash’em, 
Bart: With notes satirical, &c; 
by Arthur O’ Leary, Thomas Paine, 
&c. Printed at Dublin. Svo. 1792. 

.103. Cato, Tragedy, by J. Ad- 
dison. Acted at Drury Lane. 4to? 
41713. This play was performed 
eighteen times during its first run, 
is ushered into notice by eight 
complimentary copies of verses to’ 
the author, améig which, one by 
Sir Richard Steéle leads up the 
van, besides a prologue by Mr. 
Pope, and an epilogue by Dr. 
Garth, and has ever since been so 
universally admired, that it ap- 
pears totally unnecessary to add 
any thing further in its commend- 
ation. As to its faults, if such 
it has, the contemporary critics 
have sufficiently endeavoured to 
point them out. It may not, how- 
ever, be impertinent to observe 
in this place, that the beauties of 
poetry and the spirit of liberty 
which shine through the whole, 
scarcely more than compensate for 
its want of pathos, and the defi- 
ciency of dramatic business. It 
cannot, however, surely be thought 
an ilk compliment to the author, 
to confess, that although as a 
play it may have many. superiors, 
yet it must ever be allowed ta 
stand foremost in the list. of our 
dramatic poems. The story is 
founded on history, and the scene 
lies through the whole piece in 
the governor’s palace at Utica. 
Of a work so much read, it is dif- 
ficult (as Dr. Johnson observes) 
to say anv thing new. About 
things on which the public thinks 
long, it cormmonly attains to think 
right; and of Cato it has been not 
unjustly determined, that it is ra- 
ther a poem in dialogue than 4 
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drama ; rather a succession of just 
sentiments in elegant language, 
than a representation of natural 
affections, or of any state pro- 
bable or possible in human lite. 
Nothing here excites or assuages 
emotion ; here is no magical power 
of raising fantastic terror and 
wild anxiety. The events are ex- 
pected without solicitude, and are 
remembered without joy or sor- 
row. Of the agents we have no 
care. Cato is a being above our 
solicitude; a man of whom the 
gods take care, and whom we 
Jeave to their care with heedless 
confidence. To the rest, neither 
gods nor men can have much at 
tention; for there is not one 
amongst them that strongly at= 
tracts either affection or, esteem. 
But they are made the vehicles of 
such sentiments and such expres- 
sion, that there is scarcely a scene 
in the play which the reader does 
not wish to impress upon his me- 
mory. See also the remarks of 
Dennis, as quoted by Dr. Johnson 
in his life of Addison. 

104. Cato. Trag. by J. Ozell. 
Acted at the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 12mo. 1716. This is 
only a translation from a French 
play of the same title, by M. 
Deschamps ; to which is added, a 
parallel between that play and the 
last mentioned one of Mr. Addi- 
son’s. Prefixed to it is am address 
to Count de Volkra, the Imperial 
ambassador, representing the au- 
thor’s ill success on his third night, 
owing to the preparations then 
making for a masquerade given 
by his Excellency on the Arch- 
duke’s birth. 

105. Cato. Trag. Syo. 1764. 
This is Addison’s Cato, without 
the love scenes; and is accompa- 
nied with a translation into Latin 
verse, 
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106. Caro Magor. S8vo: 1725, 
This is only Cicero de, Senectuta 
versified. : 

107. Caro oF Utica. Tragedy, 
translatedfrom Deschamps. 12mo. 
1716. ‘This is different from 
Ozell’s translation, and does not 
appear to have been acted. | 
_ 108. Tue Cave or Ipra. Trag. 
by Henry Jones. This was left 
unfinished by the author, See The 
Heroine of the Cave. 

109. THe Cave or Neprune. 
Dramatic Poem, on the Victory 
gained by the English fleet under 
the command of Lord Howe, in 
1794, Scene Neptune’s cave at 
the bottom of, the sea: This is 
printed, with The Storm, a Drama, 
and other poems. Svo. 1799. From 
private information we learn, that 
a Mr. Holford was the author. 

110. Tue Cavi of Troruo- 
nius. Musical Ent. by Prince 
Hosre, Acted at Drury Lane. 
Songs only printed. 8vo. 1791. 
The cave of Trophonius i is sup> 
posed to have the effect of imme- 
diately changing the nature of every 
thing that enters it; the wild be- 
come tame, and the tame wild, 
&c. Some of the incidents were 
whimsical and diverting, and the 
music and scenery were much ad- 
mired. Jt was pretty well received, - 
but soon: lgid aside, Music by 
Storace. 

111, Crcoiria; or, The Sacrifice 
of Friendship. Com.translated from 
Mad. Genlis’s Theatre of Educa- 
tion. Svo. 1781; 12mo. 1787. 

112. CELADON AND FLoRIMEL; 
or, The Happy Counterplot. Com. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1796. This 
was an alteration from Cibber’s 
Comical Lovers, and was ascribed, 
we believe justly, to Mr. Kemble, 
Not printed. 

113. The Tragic Comedye of 
Cecestina, wherein are discoursed 
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in most pleasant style many philo- 
sophicall sentences and advertise- 
ments, very necessarye for younge 
yentlemen, and discoveringe the 
sleights of treacherous servants, and 
the subtle cariages of filthye 
bawdes. This title is entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, October 5, 1598; by Wil- 
Jiam Aspley; but whether printed 
Gr not, we are unable to say. 

114. Cerestina; or, The Spa- 
nish Bawd.'T, C. 8vo. 1707. This 
was written originally in Spanish, 
in twenty-one acts [see SpanisH 
Bawp], and was translated near 
two hundred years ago, at the end 
of Gusman de Alfarache, the 
Spanish Rogue. In the second vo- 
lume of the new translation, by 
J. Savage; it is reduced to five acts, 
under the present title, and said 
to be adapted to the English stage. 

115. Centa ; or, The Suppos'd 
Daughter. Trag.-Com. 8vo. 1752. 
This is a literal prose translation, 
by J. M.D. of Cente, by Mad. 
Graffigny ; which was afterwards 
brought on the English stage by 
Dr. Francis, under the title of Eu- 
genia. Lord Chesterfield, speak- 
ing of the original, says, «« Iam 
*« charmed with Cenie, notwith- 
‘‘ standing my dislike of tragi- 
comedy, or weeping plays. This 
*‘ piece, though affecting, is not 
*« tragical. ‘The situations are in- 
teresting but not horrid; the 
sentiments are true; it is nature; 
we see ourselves in them, and 
they are not those refined senti- 
mental feelings that none ever 
‘felt: another recommendation 
** to me is, that it is not in verse, 
‘© and consequently savours less of 
*« the buskin. I cannot bear your 
** comedies in verse ; 1 am shock- 
“‘ ed to hear the nonsense of Fron- 
‘tin and Lisette, and the awk- 
“* ward simplicity of Lubin, in the 
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“finest verses in the world.”— 
(Maty’s edit. of Chesterfield, 4to. 
vol. ii. p. 262.) 

116. CepHALUS AND Procris. 
Dramatic Masque. With a pan- 
tomime Interlude, called Harle- 
quin Grand Voigi. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1733. 

117. Cepuisa; or, A Step over. 
the Girdle. Comic Opera, in three 
acts, by Joseph Moser. Written 
about 1804; but neither acted nor’ 
printed, | a 

118. Tue Cestus. Serenata, 
by Chas. Dibdin. Acted at the 
Royal Circus. 8vo. 1783. 

119. Cuasor, AbMIRAL oF 
France. Trag. by Geo. Chapman 
and James Shirley. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to. 1639. The story of it 
is taken from the French histo- 
rians, in their account of the reign 
of Francis I. 

120. Cuwains oF THE HEART; 
or, The Slave ly Choice. Opera, 
by Prince Hoare. The author 
confesses this to be a hasty pro- 
duction; and, indeed, except as 
“* avehicle for music,” it has little 
claim to merit. It has few pre- 
tensions to either plot or character; 
but was several times performed 
at Covent Garden. Svo. 1802. 

121. A CHaLLence at TiLt 
AT A Marrrace. A Masque, by 
Ben Jonson. Fol. 1640; 8vo. 
1756. 

122 
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CHALLENGE For Beauty. 
Tragi-Com. by Thomas Hey wood. 
Ato. 1635. Acted in Black Friars 
and the Globe. Scene Portugal. 
123. THe CHAmbermain. Bal- 
lad Opera, of oneact, by Edward 
Philips; performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, 1730. Svo. 
Taken from the Village Opera, by 
C. Johnson. ; 
124. Cuance Manrey. Play, 
by Wilson, Mundy, Drayton, and 
Dekker. Acted 1598. Not printed. 
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125. THe Cuance oF War; 
or, The Villain Reclaimed. Mus. 
Drama, in two acts, by Archibald 
Maclaren.12mo.1801. Neveracted. 

126, Tue Cuances. Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Fol. 1647 ; 
Svo. 1778. The plot of this play 
is taken from a novel of Cervantes, 
called The Lady Cornelia, among 
a collection of Novels in 6 vols. 
12mo. The scene lies in Bologna. 

127. THe Cuances. Com. by 
the Duke of Buckingham. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1682. 
This is only the preceding play 
altered and amended. It has been 
frequently performed with great 
applause ; and indeed the vast va- 
riety of business and hurry of in- 
trigue, which is happily produced 
by the confusion of mistaking two 
characters so extremely different 
as those of the Constantias, cannot 
avoid keeping up the attention of 
an audience, and making the piece 
appear, if one may so term it, en- 
tirely alive. Yet, notwithstanding 
the alterations made in it first by 
the Duke, and since that in the 
preparing it for some still later re- 
presentations, there runs a degree 
of indelicacy through a few scenes, 
and a libertinism through the 
whole character of Don John, 
which, to the honour of the pre- 
sent age be it recorded, have for 
many years past experienced dis- 
approbation, whenever they have 
been attempted to be obtruded on 
the public. 

128. Tur Cuances. Comedy, 
with alterations by David Gar- 
rick. Acted at Drury Lane. S8vo. 
1773. Even this alteration will 
not satisfy our minds; for several 
licentious scenes and speeches are 
necessarily retained, in order to 
preserve connexion; and, after 
all, no other inference can be 
é@rawn from the whole, than that 
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it is less eligible to marry, than to 
keep a mistress. 

129. Tue Cuancenine. Trag. 
by Thomas Middleton. Acted at 
Drury Lane, and at Salisbury 
Court. 4to. 1653; 4to. 1668. 
Rowley joined with our author in 
this play, which met with very 
great success. ‘The scene is Ali- 
cant, and the principal foundation 
of the plot may be found in the 
story of Alsemero and Beatrice- 
Joanna, in Reynolds’s God's Re- 
venge against Murder, book i. 
hist. iv. 

130. THe Cuanceine. Com. 
ascribed to Matthew Heywood. 
Not acted. 

131. THE CHANGE OF CRowNEs, 
A Play, by Edward Howard. En- 
tered on the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, but not printed. 

132. CHances; or, Love ina 
Maze. Comedy, by James Shir- 
ley. Acted at the private house, 
Salisbury Court. 4to. 1632. Scene 
London. This play met with con- 
siderable success, not only during 
the author’s life, but for a long 
time after. A scene in the first 
act, where Goldsworth, on exa- 
mining his two daughters, finds 
them both in love with the same 
person, has been made use of, al- 
though indeed considerably im- 
proved, by Dryden in his Secret 
YBa 

133. Cuance upon CHANGE; 
or, The Yorkshire Lover. Farce, 
by a gentleman of Leeds. It was 
performed at Leeds, for a benefit, 
in 1805. ? 

134. Tae Cuaptet. A Musi- 
ca] Entertainment, by Moses Men- 
dez. Svo. 1749; 1750. Acted at 
Drury Lane. This piece had a 
considerable run, having the aid of 
some exquisite music, by Boyce. 
The poetry of it, on the whole, if 
not great, at least deserves the 
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praise of being very pleasing, and 
will, perhaps, give pleasure, where 
works of more essential merit may 
meet with a less kind reception. 

135. Tug Cuarrer or Acci- 
pEents. Comedy, by Miss Lee. 
Acted at the Haymarket. 8vo. 
1780; 1781. This play, which 
is built on Diderot’s Pére de Fa- 
mille, without being a servile copy, 
possesses considerable merit, and 
was acted with much applause. 
It has kept possession of the stage 
now thirty years. Improving upon 
the model of Kelly, and the sen- 
timental trash of his day, it mixed 
the pathos of comedy with the 
broadest farce, and, all together, 
proved one of the most successful 
pieces of this heterogeneous kind 
that had ever appeared. The cha- 
racters of Jacob Gawkey and 
Bridget have been materials upon 
which many popular dramatists 
have worked, but without ap- 
proaching to the originals; and 
the more serious parts of the piece 
have been a source of pillage and 
imitation with as little success. 
The author published it, with an 
occasional preface, wherein she 
complains of the conduct of Mr. 
Harris respecting this piece, which, 
she insinuates, he had too long 
kept in his possession, and delayed 
bringing out. Prefaces of this 
kind seldom do any good; they 
generally result from a hasty and 
partial view of things, and oftener 
discredit the writers than the ob- 
jects of them. 

136. Tue CuHarttasLe Asso- 
ciation. Com. of two acts, by 
Henry Brooke. Svo. 1778. Not 
acted. The scene York. This 
is omitted in Miss Brooke’s edition, 
1702. 

137, Tur Cuarity Boy. Mus. 
Entertainment, by James C, Cross. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1700; but 
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condemned the first night. Not 
printed. a 

138, Tue Famous TraGEepr 
or Kine Cuarues IJ. lasely but- 
chered by those who are } 
Omne nefas proni patrare, pudoris inanesy 
Crudeles, violenti, importunique tyranni, 


Mendaces, falsi, perversi, perfidiosi, 
Foedifragi, falsis verbis infanda loquentes. 


Ato. 1649. This play seems to 
have been written by some very 
strong party man, who thought 
at so critical a juncture the de- 
claration of his name would 
have been attended with hazard, 
perhaps even of life; yet was 
hardy enough to deelare his prin- 
ciples, under the protection and 
secrecy of the press, at a time, 
and ina manner, wherein he must,- 
if known, have rendered himself 
liable to the most rigid ministerial 
resentment. Nor is this, perhaps, 
the only instance which might 
urge us to wish that warm integrity 
and fertile genius were ever coms 
stant Companions. 

139. Kine Cuarves I. Hist. Tr. 
by W. Havard. 8vo. 1737. This 
piece was performed at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields with very 
good success; and indeed there 
are some parts of it which seem 
to approach as near to the style 
of Shakspeare, as any of the at- 
tempts that have been made to 
imitate him. Some of the cha- 
racters are well drawn, and the ca- 
tastrophe is pathetic and affecting. 
Lord Chesterfield, in his speech 
on the Licensing Act, mentioning 
this play, says, ‘‘ the catastrophe 
** was too recent, too melancholy, 
«and of too solemn a nature, to 
«be heard of any where but in a 
€© pulpit.” 

140. Cuarves VIII. oF 
France; or, The Invasion of Na- 
ples Ly the French. An Historical 
Play, by J. Crowne. Acted atthe 
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Dukeof York's Theatre. 4to. 1672. 

‘The plot of this play is taken 
from Guicciardini, and some of the 
French historians. Scene Naples. 
It is written in heroic verse, and is 
perhaps one of the most striking 
instances of the insatiable turn for 
satire which prevailed with the 
celebrated Earl of Rochester; who, 
notwithstanding the compliment 
paid him by the writer, in dedi- 
cating this play to him, could not 
avoid ridiculing the piece and its 
author, in his imitation of the third 
of Boileau’s Satires, in which he 
even mentions Mr. Crowne and 
his play by name; quotes a pe- 
culiar passage from it; and in a 
remark upon it points it out to 
that censure which otherwise it 
might perhaps have escaped. The 
satire alluded to is printed in the 
first volume of the works of Vil- 
liers Duke of Buckingham, under 
the title of “‘ Timon, a satyr,” &c. 
by the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Rochester. In 
some collections of Rochester's 
poetry, itis printed as wholly his, 
under the title of ‘* The Rehear- 
sal, a Satire.” 

141. CHARLOTTE; or, “One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Se- 
venty-three. A Play, by Mrs. 
Cullum. 8vo. 1775. This drama 
was never intended for the stage ; 
being indeed destitute of plot, or 
any other quality necessary for 
theatrical representation. The au- 
thoress confesses that she had been 
guilty of an artifice to bespeak the 
favour of the reader, by giving 
her play a name so justly beloved 
and respected by the whole nation. 

142, A Cuaste Maip in 
Cueapsipe. A pleasant conceited 
Comedy, by ‘Thomas Middleton. 
Acted (Langbaine says often) at 
the Swan on the Bankside, by the 


Lady Elizabeth’s servants. 
1630. . 

143. Tue CHastz Woman 
AGAINST HER Wixi. Com. This 
piece was advertised with others 
at the end of /Vit and Drollery, 
12mo. 1061, as then printing. It 
seems, heworer, to have been 
suppressed. A MS. play, without 
a title, is in Mr. Stephen Jones’s 
possession, which, both from its 
apparent age, and its subject, 
seems very ‘Tikely to be the one 
intended for the press under the 
above title. 

44, CHAUBERT; or, The Mi- 
santhrope. Tragic proms [by J. 
C. Vilters]. 8vo. 1789. The 
Diary of Chaubert, in Mir. Cum- 
berland’s Olserver, is the ground- 
work of this drama, which the. 
author acknowledges to bea piece | 
by no means calculated for repre- 
sentation. ‘ The nature of the 
«fable, he says, ‘* rendered it 
*« impracticable; it was with much 
«« difficulty, and much additional 
«* circumstance, that scenes of so 
“* great a length of time could be 
“< compressed, even into the state 
«‘in which they now appear. 
‘« Neither the unities of time or 
“‘ place are preserved; and the 
*« deficiency in incident and effect, 
«arising from the constitution of 
«« the story, prevents the thought 
‘‘ of its ever passing beyond the 
*« limits of the closet. It is too 
*¢ shocking in its circumstances to 
«* be acted on a stage.” 

145. Cuaucer’s. MELIBRE.— 
Comedy, by Ralph Radee Not 
printed. 

146. Cueap Livinc. Comedy, 
by Frederic Reynolds. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1797. Printed 8vo. 
1797. ‘This was not one of Mr. 
Reynolds's most fortunate plays ; 
being acted, we think, only seven 
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nights. The Cheap Liver is aman 
who, without invitation, break- 
fasts at one house, dines at ano- 
ther, and sups at a third; borrows 
a guinea of the Jandlord to pay a 
reckoning of twelve shillings at a 
tavern, by which he pockets nine, 
&c. His name is Sponge; anda 
numerous family he represents at 
the present day. Mr. Reynolds 
was charged by the author of The 
School for Ingratitude with having 
reade an untair use of his play, 
while in MS. to furnish out his 
own comedy of Cheap Living. 

147. Curapsipe; or, All in 
the City. Comedy, acted at the 
Haymarket, 1783. Not printed. 

148. THe Curat. Comedy, 
translated from Plautus, by Rich. 
Warner. 8vo. 1772. Plautus calls 
this comedy Pszupotus, the name 
he has given to a servant, a prin- 
cipal character init, and on whose 
tricks and contrivances al] the in- 
cidents depend. Gruter says, 
«< When Pseudolus ts described, I 
“cannot but think Plautus in- 
«© tended himself. For in what 
‘« play should he be more likely to 
*< be supposed to do it, than in one 
“* of the most approved of by him- 
at selec y 

149. Tue Cueat; or, The 
Tavern Bilkers. Pant. Acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1720. 

150. THe Curater CHEATED. 
Interlude. 4to. No date. This 
piece is printed with some others, 
attributed to Robert Cox, come- 
dian. 

151. Tur Cuzats. Com. by 
Jobn Wilson. Written in the year 
1662. 4to. 1664; 4to. 1671; 
Ato. 1084; 4to. 1693. ‘This play 
met with general approbation, and 
very deservedly ; notwithstanding 
which, the author’s modesty in- 
duced him to make an apology for 
its faults, in a preface to the ear- 
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lier editions. To the fourth edition, 
which was printed in 1693, there 
is the addition of a new song, near 
the end of the fifth act. 

152. Tue Cugats or SCAPIN. 
A Farce, by T. Otway. 4to. 1677. 
This pleasant farce is printed at 
the end of the tragedy of Titus and 
Berentce, which consists only of 
three acts, and was probably in- 
tended to be performed with it in 
the same manner as we have lately 
seen some pieces of irregular 
length destined for a joint per- 
formance. It is not much more 
than a translation of Moliere’s 
Fourleries de Scapin; the plot of 
which, moreover, is borrowed from 
the Phormio of Terence. The 
scene Dover.—It is still occas 
sionally acted. 

153. Tue Cugarts oF Scaptn. 
Com. by Ozell. This, which is a 
mere translation of Moliere’s 
play, was never acted, but is print- 
ed among the rest of Ozell’s trans- 
lations from that author. 

154. THe CHELSEA PENSIONER, 
Com. Opera, by C. Dibdin. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1779. 
The hint of this piece is taken 
from the story of Belisarius ; and 
it was pretty well received. 

155. THe CueroxeE. Comic 
Op. by James Cobb. First acted 
at Drury Lane, Dec. 20, 1794. 
Songs only printed. Svo. 1794. 
This piece was very well received. 
Music by Storace. There is a 
pirated edition, 12mo. 1795. See 
ALGONAH. 

156. Tue Cursuire Comics. 
Com. by S. Johnson. Acted in 
1730. This piece, written by 
the author of Hurlothrumlo, was, 
like that, ful) of madness and ab- 
surdity, yet, like that, had in it 
many strokes of wonderful ima- 
nation. It was acted without sue- 
cess, and has never been printed. 
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157. Tue Cuesuire Huntress, 
and The old Fox caught at last. 
Dramatic Tale. 8vyo. 1740. This is 
an amusing little piece, withoutany 
great pretensions to literary merit. 

158.CHesTeR WuitTsun PLays. 
MS. Harl. 1013. in the British 
Museum. These mysteries are 
said (perhaps truly) to have been 
written and exhibited in 1328; 
but the Harleian MS. represents 
them as they were played in 1600. 
There is a better copy cf the same 
collection in the Bodl. Lib. E. N. 
115, transcribed by one William 
Bedford, 1604; but even in that 
we see (says Mr. Tyrwhitt) but 
small remains of the original dic- 
tion and orthography. Among 
the MSS. Harl. 2124 and 2125 
ate likewise two other copies. 
These dramas are taken from both 
the Old and New ‘Testament, 
though abundantly disguised by 

.buffoonery. The different trading 
companies of Chester were em- 
ployed three days in the represent- 
ation of them. 

The Fall of Lucifer by the Tan- 
ners. The Creation by the Drapers. 
The Deluge by the Dyers. Abraham, 
Melchisedeck, and Lot, by the Bar- 
bers. Moses, Balak, and Balaam, 
by the Cappers. The Salutation 
and Nativity by the Wrightes. The 
Shepherds feeding their Flocks ly 
Night by the Painters.and Glaziers. 
The Three Kings by the Vintners. 
The Oblation of the Three Kings 
by the Meyeers. The Killing of 
the Innocents by the Goldsmiths. 
ThePurification by the Blacksmiths. 
The Temptation by the Butchers. 
The Last Supper by the Bakers. 
The blind Men and Luxarus by the 
Glovers. Jesus and the Lepers by 
the Corvesarys. Christ's Passion 
by the Bowyers, Fletchers, and 
Jronmongers. Descent into Hell 
by the Cooks and Innkeepers. 
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The Resurrection by the Skinners, 
The Ascension by the Taylors. The 
Election of St. Mathias, Sending 
of the Holy Ghost, &c. by the 
Fishmongers. Antichrist by the 
Clothiers. Day of Judgment by 
the Websters. The reader, per- 
haps, will smile at some of these 
COMEINATIONS. 

In the second of these pieces, 
Adam and Eve are exhibited on the 
stage naked, and conversing about 
their nakedness. This pertinently 
introduces the next scene, in which 
they have coverings of fig-leaves, 
So extraordinary a spectacle was 
beheld by a numerous assembly of 
both sexes with great composure: 
they had the authority of Scripture 
for such a representation, and they 
gave matters just as they found 
them in the third chapter of Ge- 
nesis. It would have been abso- 
lute heresy to have departed from 
the sacred text in personating the 
ptimitive appearance of our first 
parents, whom the spectators so 
nearly resembled in simplicity : 
and if this had not been the case, 
the dramatists were ignorant what 
to reject and what to retain.— 
The following is the substance 
and order of the former part of 
the play. God enters creating the 
world: he breathes Jife into Adam, 
leads him into Paradise, and opens 
his side while sleeping. Adam 
and Eve appear naked and not 
ashamed; and the old serpententers, 
Jamenting his fall. He converses 
with Eve. She eats of the for- 
bidden fruit, and gives part to 
Adam. They propose,. according 
to the stage direction, to make 
themselves sul/igucula a foliis qui- 
bus tegamus pudenda. Cover their 
nakedness with leaves, and con- 
verse with God. God's curse. 
The serpent ezit hissing. They 
are driyen from Paradise by four 
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angels, and the cherubim with a 
flaming sword. Adam appears 
digging the ground, and Eve spin- 


ning. Their children Cain and 
Abel enter. The former kills 
his brother. Adam's lamentation. 


Cain is banished, &c, 

In the third, the prologue tells 
them, ‘‘ that Noe shall goe into 
** the Arke, with all his Famylye, 
“‘ his Wyfe excepte.”” After the 
long catalogue of birds, beasts, &c. 
which are supposed to have entered 
the vessel, Noah thus calls to his 
spouse : 

Nove *, 
Wyfe, come in ; whie stands thow there ? 
Thou art ever froward, that sure I sweare; 
Come in on God’s half, tyme it were, 
For feare lest that wee drowne, 


Noye’s Wier. 
You, Sir, sctt up your sayle, 
And rowe forth with evil hayle; 
For, withouten land fayle, 
1 will not out of this grove. 
But I have my gossopes evry ech one, 
One fote further I will not gone ; 
They shail not drown, by Saint John, - 
And I may save ther lyves. 
They loved me full well by Christ ; 
But thou wilt lett them into thie chest, 
Ellis row forth maye when thou liste, 
And get thee another wief. 


Nove. 

Sem, sonne, nowe thie mother is war 0 
woe, 

By God faith another I doe not knowe. 

Sem. 
Father, I shall fetch herin, I trow 
Withouten anie faile. 
Mother, my father after thee sends, 
And Liddes thee into yonder ship wends ; 
Look upe and see the winds, 
For we bene readie to sayle. 

Noye's Wier, 

Sonne, goagayne to him, and saye, 
1 will not come therein to daye. 

Nove. 
Come in, wief, in twentie devill waye, 
Or allis stand there without. 


Cuam. 
Shall we all fetch her in? 


* This is copied from the MS. in the 
Bodleian library, 
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Nove. 
Yea, sonnes,in Christ’s blessing and mine, 
I would yeshied yea be tyme; ; 
For of this flood I stand in doubt. 
Tue Goop Gossores. 
The flood comes fleeting in apace, 
One every side it spredeth full fare; 
For feare of drowning Iam agast. 
Good gossopes, let us draw neare, 
And let us drink ere we depart 5 
For oft tymes we have done so: 
For at a draught thou drinks a quart, 
And so will I doe or I goe. 
Here is a pottell, full of malmesay good 
and strong ; . 
It will rejoyce both hart and tong ; 
Though Noe think us neve: so long, 
Yet wee will drink a tyte. 
JAPHET. 
Mother, we pray you altogether ; 
For we are here your owne children ; 
Come into the ship for feare of the 
wedder, 
For his love that you bought. 
Noye’s Wier. 
That I will not for all your call, 
But I have my gossopes all. 
Sem. 
In faith, mother, yet you shally 
Whether you will or mongst. 
Nog, 
Well me wief into this boate. 
Noe’s Wyre. 
Have you that for thie note. , 
[Gives Noah a box in the ear.| 
Noe. ; 
A ha, Mary! this is whote: 
It is good for to be still. 
A, children! methink my boat remeves; 
Our tarrying here heughly me greves; 
On the land the water spreads: 
God doe as he will. 


The Descent into Hell concludes 
with our Saviour redeeming out of 
Purgatory all the saints, and leav~ 
ing behind only one poor woman 
(probably a real character at the 
composition of this curious drama) 
whose crimes she confesses in a 
long speech : 

Some time I was a tavernere, 

A gentel gossepp, and a tapstere 

Of wine and ale a trusty brewer, 

Which woe hath me bewrought. 

Of cannes I kepe no true measure 5 

My cuppes I solde at my pleasure, 

Deceavinge many a creature, — 

Tho’ my ale were noughte, 
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She is then welcomed by the De- 
vils ; which closes the piece. 

159. CHICHEVACHE AND Bry- 
CORNE, Published in Dodsley’s 
Collection, 8vo. 1780, vol. xii. 

160. Tue CuiLp or Nature. 
Dramatic Piece, by Mrs. Inchbald. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1788. This drama is in four acts. 
It is taken from the Zelie of Ma- 
dame Genlis, was acted with 
success, and still continues a stock- 
piece.. The reader of this pro- 
duction will often be reminded of 
The School for Lovers. 

161. CuitpREN ; or, Give them 
their Way. Comic, Drarna, by 
Prince Hoare. Acted at Drury 
Lane for Mr. Bannister’s benefit. 
There was a good deal of whim in 
it, suited to display the abilities of 
Mrs. Jordan and Mr. Bannister ; 
but some of the actors had so ill 
studied their parts, that the re- 
presentation sustained material in- 
jury. Songs only printed. Syo. 
1800. Music by Kelly. 

162. Tue CHILDREN IN THE 
Woop. Musical Entertainment, 
by Thomas Morton. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1793, with great 
success. When it first appeared, 
it was ascribed to Mr. Rose; but 
“Mr. Morton’s property in it is 
not‘’now doubted. It is a very 
interesting piece ; in which the se- 
rious and comic are happily blended. 
The children (contrary to the old 
ballad story, on which the piece is 
founded) are here saved from de- 
struction ; a circumstance highly 
gratifying to the feelings of the 
audience. The character of Walter 
possesses those traits of excellence, 
which furnish an opportunity to 
the actor to seize and expand them 
to a perfection of which the author 
perhaps never dreamt. Read the 
character of Walter, and then see 
Mr. Bannister perform it! You 
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are astonished at the effect pro- 
duced from such meagre materials ; 
it perhaps exceeds every other 
effort of the modern drama. Music 
by Dr, Arnold. Printed only ina 
pirated edition, Dublin, 12mo. 
1794. 

163. THE Cuitpren or Her- 
cuts. Translated from Euripides, 
by Michael Wodhull. Svo. 1782. 

164. THe Cuitpren’s Batt; 
or, The Duel. Com. from Mad. 
Genlis's Theatre of Education. 8vo. 
1781; 12mo. 1787. 

165. Tue Cuimzra. Com. by 
T. Odell. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 8vo. 1721. The date and 
title of this piece are sufficient to 
point out the design of it; which 
was, to expose the follies and ab- 
surdities that mankind were drawn 
into by the epidemical madness of 
that extraordinary year, 

166. Toe Cuimney Corner. 
Musical Ent. by Walsh Porter. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1797, but 
with no success, though aided by 
some pretty music, the composi- 
tion of Mr. Kelly. We have 
heard that it was principally a 
translation from the French. Not 
printed, 

167. THe CHIMNEY SWEEPER. 
Ballad Opera. Acted at Good- 
man’s Fields, 1736. Not printed. 

168. Tue Cuinssé Festiva. 
A Ballet, or grand Entertainment 
of. Dancing, composed by Mr. 
Noverre, 1755. ‘This entertain- 
ment, being not in itself in any 
respect dramatic, could not pro- 
perly claim a place in this work, 
or indeed be thought deserving of 
any mention, were it not for its 
having been the cause of an extra- 
ordinary incident in theatrical 
history, which is one proof among 
many, how far an unreasgnable 
prejudice, excited by the most tri- 
vial apparent cause, may misguide 
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public judgment, and occasion ‘it 
to crush and overthrow in one point 
the very fabric which in some other 
it has been itself attempting to 
rear. The town had for some sea- 
sons been murmuring at the avari- 
cious disposition, as it was styled, 
of the managers, in presuming on 
success iE the public, on the 
lare merit of some trivial authors, 
such as Shakspeare, Jonson, Rowe, 
Otway, &c. and grudging the 
expense attending on the more 
necessary decorations of the stage, 
consisting of dancers, gay scenery, 
‘aod oobar complaint which from Eng- 
lishmen could scarcely indeed have 
been expected. Yet the managers, 
willing to oblige them at any rate, 
and so fond of the favour and good- 
will of their supporters, that, like 
Lord Townly, they were willing 
“* to feed even their very follies to 
«* deserve it,’’ determined to spare 
no expense in procuring these 
tinsel trappings to the Muse, this 
costly garnish to the dish of public 
taste; and on the recommendation 
of Mr. Denoyer, senior, engaved 
Mr. Noverre himself, a Swiss by 
-birth, in their service, and, as they 
were well convinced of his abili- 
ties, gave him a plenipotentiary 
commission to employ whom he 
pleased under him. This engage- 
rent with Mr. Noverre, however, 
Was entered into long before the 
declaration of war with France. 
But the time necessarily employed 
in procuring a sufficient troop to 
execute a plan so extensive and 
magnificentas was proposed, which 
was to consist of upwards of an 
hundred persons, and those to be 
collected from the different parts 
of the world, some being Italians, 
some Germans, some Swiss, and 
some few (but these by much the 
smallest number) Frenchmen, to- 
gether withtheir respective voyages 
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to London, the time taken up in 
contriving and making up such a 
numerous variety of suitable habits, 
and thatrequired for repeated prac- 
tices of the ballet itself before it 
could besufficiently regular tomake 
its appearance, took up a space of 
about eighteen months; during 
which time England had come to 
an open rupture with France, and 
war had been declared against that 
nation. Here then arose an op- 
portunity for the private enemies 
of the managér (and such every 
manager must necessarily have, 
among those authors whose vanity 
has soared to dramatic writing, and 
yet whose merit, being unequal to 
the task, has subjected their pieces 
to a rejection) to exert their spleen, 
and show their malevolence.. Pa- 
ragraphs were repeatedly inserted 


‘in the public papers, “ that the 


“managers of Drury Lane were 
“engaging and bringing over a 
** troop of Frenchmen tothe King’s 
«© Theatre in London, at the very 
« time that England had just de- 
*« clared war with France.” Nay, 
they did not scruple to add, that 
the managers had sent over not 
only for French dancers, but 
French dresses also, and even that 
the very carpenters and other ma- 
nufacturers were to be from that 
nation. No wonder then if, thus 
prepossessed by calumny and false- 
hood, the populace, whose conclu- 
sions are generally right, however 
they may be misguided as to their 
first motives, became extremely 
exasperated against the managers 
os a step, which, had it been 

eally fact, would have been so very 
il. timed and unpopular. In con- 
sequence therefore of this ill- 
grounded resentment, the piece, 
even on the very first night of its 
appearance, though honoured with 
the sanction of His Majesty’s com~ 
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mand and presence, could not es- 
cape ill treatment ; but on the en- 
suing one, when it had not that 
protection to secure it, the tumults 
were very violent; and the con- 
tests between the opponents of the 
ballet, and some young persons 
of fashion who were desirous of 
supporting it, rose to so great a 
height, that even blows were in- 
terchanged. This, however, last- 
ed only five nights; for on the 
sixth, being determined absolutely 
to puta stop to it, the rioters went 
to such lengths as to do very con- 
siderable damage. to the theatre ; 
and, not contented with venting 
their fury on the spot where the 
supposed offence had been given, 
they inflamed the mob without 
doors to join with them in the 
cause, and proceed to an attack 
on Mr, Garrick’s house in South- 
ampton Street, which, but for the 
timely interposition of the civil 
Magistrate, it is most probable 
they would have entirely demo- 
lished. The piece, however, was 
never afterwards attempted to be 
performed, and the managers were 
obliged to sit down contented 
with the loss of upwards of four 
thousand pounds, which they had 
expended on this affair, in grati- 
fication, as they intended it, of 
the public taste. Mr. Foote, in his 
Minor, has, with great humour, re- 
ferred to this fact, and ridiculed 
the folly of this absard opposition, 
where he makes Shift say, when 
relating hig adventures while a 
candle-snufter at the theatres, that 
** it was in that office he acquired 
“ intrepidity;” “ but,” adds he, 
** anunlucky crab-apple applied to 
«* my right eye by a patriot gin- 
«« yerbread-baker in the Borough, 
“© who would not suffér three 
*¢ dancers from Switzerland, be- 
«© cause he hated the French, 


tio 
** obliged me to a precipitate re. 
““ treatin s. 

169. THe Cuingse Orpuan. 
Historical Trag, Altered from,a 
specimen of the Chinese tragedy 
in Duhalde’s History of China, in- 
terspersed with songs after the 
Chinese manner. By William 
Hatchet. 8vo.1741. See further 
under OrPHAN OF CHINA. 

170. CuHrnon oF ENGLAND. 
Play. Acted at the Rose Theatre, 
Jan. 3, 1595. In Henslow’s list. 

171. Cuit Cuat. Com. by 
T. Killigrew. 8vo. N. D. [1719.] 
This play is little more than what 
its title implies, viz. an uncon- 
nected piece, consisting princi- 
pally of easy and genteel conver- 
sation; yet it met with consider- 
able applause when represented at 
Drury LaneTheatre; and so strong- 
ly was the interest of the author, 
who had a place at. court, sup- 
ported by the Duke of Argyle and 
others of his friends, that the pro- 
fits of this play were said to have 
amounted to upwards of a thou- 
sand pounds, 

172. Cuir Cuatr; or, The Pe- 
nance of Polygamy. Interlude, by 
B. Walwyn. Acted at Covent 
Garden. Svo. 1781. A tempo- 
rary satire on the doctrines of the 
«¢ Thelyphtjora.” 

173. CurioriptaA; or, Rites to 
Chloris and her Nymphs. Masque, 
by Ben Jonson. Presented at 
Court, by the Queen and her La- 
dies, at Shrovetide. 4to. 1630; 
Svo. 1756. 

174.1 HE CHOCOLATE MAKERS; 
or, Mimickry Exposed. Int. by 
G. Hayley. Acted in Dublin. 
Syo. 1759. 

175. Tux CuozrHors®. Trag. 
translated from A%schylus, by R. 
Potter. 4to. 1777; S8vo. 1779. 
The scene of this tragedy is at 
Argos, before the royal palace, 
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Orestes, according to the custom 
of ancient times, offering his hair 


on the tomb of his father, sees a, 


train of females advancing from 
the house, and bringing libations 
to the tomb; from whence: the 
play receives its name. ‘The ac- 
tion is afterwards removed to the 
area before the palace. This may 
be considered as a sequel to the 
tragedy of Agamemnon; the an- 
ger of the gods, and the venge- 
ance of Orestes against Clytem- 
nestra and A®gisthus,° being here 
executed. ‘* The spirit of /fis- 
©‘ chylus shines through this tra- 
““gedy; but a certain softening 
** of grief hangs over it, and gives 
“it an air of solemn magnifi- 
scen ces 

176. Tue CuHoice. Com. in 
two acts, by Arthur Murphy. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1764, for 
the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Yates. 
8vo.1786. The characters are well 
drawn, the style is animated, and 
the piece was well received, but 
has not been since revived. 

177. Tue CuHoice or APOLLO. 
Serenata, by John Potter. Per- 
formed at the Haymarket. 4to. 
1705. The musie by William 
Yates. 

178. Tue Cuoice or Harre- 
auin; or, The Indian Chief. Pant. 
composed by Mr. Messink. In 
probability of fable, and in point 
of moral, this piece, which was 
acted with great success at Covent 
Garden, 1781-2, was superior to 
nineteen-twentieths of its tribe. 
8vo. 1782. 

179. THe CHoveric FATHERS. 
Com. Op. by Thomas Holcroft. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1785. The story of this piece 
turns on two passionate old men 
sacrificing the inclination and hap- 
piness of their children to their 
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own humours. The stratagems of 
a servant to delude them into re- 
conciliation, and his detection wi- 
dening the difference and height- 
ening the embarrassment, con- 
stitute the business of the play. 
The characters want novelty; but 
the sentiments are strong, and the 
language is sprightly. It was acted 
seven nights, with approbation. 

180. THe Cuoreric Man. 
Com. by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted at Drury Lane. Svo.1775. 
This play is taken from The Heau- 
ton-timorumenos of Terence. The 
newspaper critics of the times 
charged Mr. Cumberland with 
having borrowed from Shadwell’s 
Squire of Alsatia, a piece of which 
he declares he had no knowledge. 
These attacks, which ought to 
have been treated with silent con- 
tempt, drew from Mr. Cumber- 
land a peevish dedication, which 
seemed to prove that he possessed 
too much sensibility for a happy 
man. 

181.CuristraneTTa. A Play, 
by Richard Brome. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Com~ 
pany, August 4, 1640; but pro- 
bably not printed. 

182. Tue Curistian Hero. 
Trag. by George Lillo. 8vo.N.D. 
[1734.] 2d edit. 8vo.1735. This 
play is founded on the history of 
the famous George Castriot, com- 
monly called Scanderbeg, King of 
Epirus. It was performed at the 
Theatre in Drury Lane, and with 
but very little success: The edi- 
tor of Whincop's Scanderbeg seems, 
in a preface to that play, to glance 
a hint of some ungenteel behaviour 
in Mr. Lillo with regard to it. But 
as it is well known, that disap- 
pointment on one side is some- 
times the occasion of injustice to- 
wards the other, we cannot think 
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the reality of the accusation in 
this case seems perfectly authen- 
ticated. 

183. A CHRISTIAN TURN'D 
Turk; or, The tragical Lives and 
Deaths of the two famous Pirates 
Warp and Dansiker. Trag. by 
Robert Daborne, Gent. not divided 
into acts. 4to. 1612. The story 
is taken from an account of the 
overthrow of those two pirates, by 
Andrew Barker, 4to. 1609. 

184, CHRISTMAS COMES BUT 
oNceE A YEAR. Play, by Thomas 
Dekker. Acted 1602. N. P. 

185. Curistmas, his Masque, 
by BenJonson. Presented at Court, 
1616. 8vo. 1756. 

186. THe CuristmMas Orpr- 
wary. Com. by Trinity College, 
Oxford. This piece was entered 
on the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, June 29, 1660; but 
we believe was not printed. 

187, CuristMas ORDINARY. 
A private Show, wherein is ,ex- 
pressed the jovial freedom of that 
festival. Acted at a gentleman’s 
house among other revels. Ato. 
1682. This piece is written by a 
person who was Master of Arts, 
and is signed with the letters 
War: 

188. A CuristMaAs Tare. Dr. 
Ent. in five parts, byDavidGarrick. 
First acted at Drury Lane, Dec. 
27, 1773. Printed in 8vo. 1774. 
“A performance yet more contemp- 
tible in its composition than Cy- 
mon, which led the way to this 
childish and insipid species of en- 
tertainment. The success of the 
Christmas Tale (which is founded 
on Favart’s Fée Urgelle), though 
moderate, was. chiefly owing to 
the assistance of Loutherbourg, 
who about this period began to 
exert his talents as a scene-painter 
in the service of Drury Lane thea- 
tre. This piece, after being gra- 
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dually curtailed (8vo. 1776, in 
three acts), and reprobated in the 
newspapers, was at last hooted and 
laid aside. 

On this occasion we may ob- 
serve, that, when a vicious taste 
prevails in an audience, a manager 
should struggle to correct it, in- 
stead of seeking to derive advan- 
tage from the reigning fashions or 
follies of the age. 


“* The drama’s laws the drama’s pa- 
trons give,” 


says the first of modern critics; 
but, as he has elsewhere expressed 


‘himself of Dryden, “* ina pointed 


** sentence, more regard is com- 
“* monly had to the words than to 
*« the thought ; so that it is very 
** seldom to be rigorously under- 
«« stood.” In whatever cause the 
present times may appear supine 
and neglectful, the interests of 
literature have by no means been 
abandoned. An age that has pro- 
duced and applauded Elfrida and 
Caractacus, cannot justly be sus- 
pected of very strong aspirations 
after such infantine performances 
as Cymon and the Christmas Tale. 
The public taste, in these in- 
stances, did not mislead the ma- 
nager; but the manager availed 
himself of the ductility of the pub- 
lic, and (artificially enough) cre- 
ated an appetite for such pieces as 
he himself was capable of pro- 
ducing. The general dissipation 
of which moralists complain, un- 
der proper direction, might in some 
measure reform itself. Theatrical 
amusements, of whatever they 
may consist, are sure to be at- 
tended; and where no exhibitions, 
but suchas tend to enlarge the un- 
derstanding or amend the heart, 
are offered to an audience, is there 
need of a ghost to inform us that 
no others can ke followed? Let 
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us, therefore, acquit the public 
taste of depravation, and lay the 
blame on a quarter where it ought 
more equitably to fall. The ma- 
“nager, in short, who persists in 
offering such frivolous entertain- 
ments to the public, though placed 
at the head of a Theatre Royal, 
is little better in reality than a 
pander to dissipation, and deserves 
not a distinction more honourable 
than that of master to the first 
puppet-show in Europe. The mu- 
sic of this piece was by Dibdin ; 
who. tells us, that he composed 
the whole of it, and played it to 
Mr. Garrick’s friends, before he 
had committed any part of it to 
paper; and that <‘ from that time 
«© to this [1805], he has never writ- 
«*ten down his compositions till 
«* they were wanted, either for a 
«band or for the engraver !” 

189. CuristopHER Love, the 
Tragedy of. 4to. 1651. We find 
this piece mentioned in the Ap- 

pendix to Mr. Barker’s List of 
Plays; but it is not a drama. 

190. Curist’s Passton. Trag. 
by George Sandys. Svo. 1640. 
This play was not intended for 
the stage, and is only a translation 
of the Christus Patiens of Hugo 
Grotius, with annotations. It was, 
however, esteemed a very good 
translation by his contemporaries, 
and is even strongly commended 
in a copy of verses prefixed to it 
by the great Lord Falkland. 

191. Or Curist WHEN HE WAS 
PWELVE YEARS OLD, Com. This 
is one of the pieces written by 
Bishop Bale, of which we know 
nothing more than the name, as 
handed down to us by himself in 
a catalogue of his works. 

192. CHrononnoTronTHoLo- 
eos. A burlesque Trag. by Harry 
Carey. 8v0.1734; 4to. 1743 ; 8vo. 
1753,1770. Acted with success at 
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the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market. This piece, though de- 
signed as a ridicule on the extra- 
vagance of such inflated and bom- 
bastic tragedies as were in favour 
about the time it was written, 
would produce no effect on mo- 
dern audiences, who have beheld 
Zingis, Sethona, and The Fatal 
Discovery, which every way ex- 
ceeded it in tumour, meanness, 
and improbability. The idea of 
a warrior’s piling himself up on 
dead bodies till he reached the 
gods, who, for his heroism, in- 
vites him to remain with them, 
which offer he rejects, because he 
was summoned to earth by the eyes 
of his mistress, is very happy: 
** Oh! had you seen him, how he dealy 
out death, 
«* And at one stroke robb’d thousands of 
their breath ; 
«© While on the slaughter’d heaps him- 
self did rise, 
‘¢ In pyramids of conquest, to the skies : 
“* The ‘gods all-hail’d, and fain would 
have him stay 3 
«< But your bright charms have call’d 
him thence away.” 

193. Cuucx; or, The School 
Boy’s Opera. 1730. ‘This piece 
is extremely puerile ; yet the au- 
thor or editor has thought proper 
to put Mr. Cibber’s name to it. 

194. Tur Cuurz. Com. trans 
lated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner. 8vo.1772. Plautus calls 
this comedy Jruculentus, which 
signifies rustic, clownish, al-tred, 
morose. Of the value of this play 
there are different opinions. Mr. 
Warner says, ‘‘ The character of 
«« Phronesium is a mere picture of 
*¢ the very worst and most de- 
« bauched of courtezans, without 
“the Jeast remorse or panish= 
““ment: and then at the end 
“ Plautns talks of its being dedi- 
“‘ cated to Venus; not to love; 
“« order, orelegance, but tolove and 
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«debauchery. It has scarce any 
** humour in it; and the character 
** of the Churl, or Truculentus, 
** is, in regard to the business of 
** it, absolutely nobody. Yet, ac- 
“* cording to Cicero, this comedy 
“¢ was one of Plautus’s favourites.” 
With this opinion the French 
translator, Limiers, agrees; though 
some modern critics, as Joachim 
Camerarius, and J. Palmerius, are 
lavish in commendation of this 
performance. 

105. Tue Cuymicat Coun- 
TERFEITS; or, Harlequin Worm 
Doctor. Pant. Acted at Good- 
man’s Fields, 1734. 

106. Cicit1a aND CLORINDA 3 
or, Love in Arms. Tragi-Com. 
by Thomas Killigrew. Fol. 1664. 
This is formed into two plays; the 
first of which was written at Turin, 
about 1650, and the second at 
Florence, in 1651. ‘The scene of 
both pieces lies in Lombardy; and 
the characters of Amadeo, Lucius, 
and Manlius, seem copies of Agla- 
tidas, Artabes, and Megabises, in 
the Grand Cyrus, part i. book 3. 

197. La CrcrsBea ALLA Mopa. 
B. Ato. 1759. 

198. THe Crm, Tragi-Com. 
by Joseph Rutter. Acted at Court, 
and at the Cockpit, Drury Lane. 
This play is written in two parts, 
both printed in 12mo.; the first 
in 1037, the second in 1040. They 
are translations at large, and with 
some alterations, of the celebrated 
Cid of Corneille; and were under- 
taken, the first at the.request of 
the Earl of Dorset, to whose son 
the author was tutor, and the se- 
coud by the command of King 
Charles I. who was so well satis- 
fied with the first translation, as to 
order the second part to be put 
into Mr. Rutter’s hands for the 
same purpose. 

199. Tus ‘Cip; or, The Hero- 
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ick Daughter. Trag. 12mo. 1714. 
This is a translation from Cor- 
neille, by John Ozell. Roderie 
Dias de Bivar, surnamed the Cid, 
which in the Moorish language 
signifies lord, one of the greatest 
captains of the eleventh century, 
was the model of all the warriors 
and cavaliers of his time. He 
signalized his valour against the 
Moors of Spain, whom he van- 
quished in several combats, and 
from whom he took Valencia and 
many other important places. He 
lived in the reign of Alphonso IT. 
King of Leon and Castile, who, 
far from recompensing his ser- 
vices, persecuted him; a fatality 
common to almost all the great 
men who have been the orna- 
ments and glory of Spain. He 
died at Valencia in 1099. Cor- 
neille in his tragedy has faithfully 
kept up to the history: the re- 
ciprocal passion of the Cid and 
Chimene, his combat with the 
father of his mistress, the death 
of Count Gomez de Gormas, the 
grief of Chimene, the king’s com- 
mand that she should marry her 
lover—all these circumstances are 
perfectly authenticated. 

200. Tue Crip. Trag. 8vo. 
1802. This is a translation from 
Corneille, by a quondam “ Cap- 
‘tain in the Army.” ‘He must 
have been a much better officer 
than a writer, to have rendered his 
resignation any great loss to his 
country. Of the admirable play 
of Corneille we have indeed a 
faint representation of the sub- 
stance; but clothed in a language 
and versification, of which it is 
difficult to say which is the most 
wretched. Need we add, that this 
piece was never acted ? 

201. CinpereLia; or, The 
Little Glass Slipper. Grand Spee~ 
tacle. Acted at Drury Lane, Jan. 
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1804, A very splendid, moral, — 


interesting, and successful piece. 
Not printed. The groundwork 
of it will be found among the 
Tales of Mother Goose; but the 
author (said to be'a young Oxo- 
nian), to give it more yariety, 
had recourse also to the heathen 
mythology. 

202. Cinna’s Conspiracy. T. 
Anonym. Acted at Drury Lane. 
4to.1713. The scene Rome. Plot 
from the Roman history, In a 
pamphlet by Daniel Defoe, written 
about 1713, this play is, and we 
think not without probability, as- 
cribed to Colley Cibber, who spoke 
the prologue. 

203. Tue Circassian Brine. 
Op. Acted at Drury Lane, Feb. 
23, 1809. The music, by Mr. 
Bishop, was very pretty ; but the 
dialogue weak ; and the piece was 
given out for repetition with much 
disapprobation. Thefollowing night 
that splendid theatre was burnt to 
the ground! It was therefore never 
acted a second time. Songs only 
printed. S8vo. i809. 

204, Circe. ‘Trag. by Dr. 
Charles D’Avenant. Acted at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, with 
considerable applause. 4to.1677 ; 
Ato. 1685. 
Epilogue by Lord Rochester, and 
the music by Bannister. The scene 
lies in T’aurica Chersonesus, and 
the plot is borrowed from poetieal 
history, viz. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
book xiv. Boccace, Nat. Comes, 
éc, It is written in rhyme. 

205.Tue Citizen. By Arthur 
Murphy. Performed as a comedy 
of three acts, 1761. Printed as a 
farce, 8vo. 1763; and, with the title 
of a comedy again, 8v0.1786. This 
was one of the new pieces which 
were brought on the stage in the 
summer of 1761, at Drury Lane, 
under the management of Mr.Foote 
2nd its author. It is rather a long 


Prologue by Dryden, . 
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farce than a comedy ; the inciderits 
being all farcical, and the person 
ages outre. ‘The character of 
Maria, a girl of wit and spright- 
liness, who, in order to escape & 
match which she has an aversion 
to, and at the same time make 
the refusal come from her intend- 
ed husband himself, by passing on 
him for a fool, is evidently bor- 
rowed from the character or An- 
gelique in the Fausse Agnes of 
Destouches ; nor has the author 
been quite clear from plagiarism 
as to some other of the characters 
and incidents. It did not meet 
with so much success as either the 
Alt in the Wrong, or the Old Maid, 
of the same author, which ap+ 
peared at the same time; and in- 
deed Mr. Murphy has seemed 
himself to acquiesce in the public 
judgment, by not having suffered 
this piece to appear in print as 
originally acted. It was, however, 
remarkable for having given an 
opportunity of showing the ex- 
traordinary talents of a young 
actress who had never trod the 
stage before, viz. Miss Elliot, who 
was extremely pleasing in every 
various transition of the character 
of Maria. 

206. Cirizen TuRNED GEN- 
TLEMAN. By E. Ravenscroft. 4to. 
16072. See Mamamoucuat. 

207. Tur Citizen’s Daucr- 
TER, Farce. 12mo. No date. 
{About 1775.] 

208. THe City Association; 
or, The National Spirit roused. 
Mus. Ent. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1780. Not printed. 

209. THe Ciry Bride; or, 
The Merry Cuckold.. Com. by Jos. 
Harris. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 4to. 1696. This play is 
borrowed almost entirely from 
Webster's Cure for a Cuckold; se- 
veral whole scenes being the same, 
but spoiled by the present trans- 
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poser ; so that its success was but 
very andifferent. 

210, Tue City Farce. [By 
Mr. Weddell.]_ 8v0.1737. De- 
signed, says the title-page, for 
Drury Lane Theatre. This piece 
ridicules the city train-bands; and 
some of the folliés of the city 
shopkeepers. Prefixed to it is 
«© An Addréss to the Pit.” 

211, Tue Ciry Herkess; or, 
Sir Timothy Treatall. Com. by 
Mrs. Behn. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. Ato. 1682. This play 
was well réceived, but is in great 
measure a plagiarism, part of it 
being borrowed from Middleton’s 
Mad World my Masters, and part 
from Massinger’s Guardian. From 
the character of Sir Timothy Treat- 
al], and that of Middleton’s play 
from which it was taken, collected 
together. may be deduced the ori- 
gin of the Sir John English, in 
C.Johnson’s Country Lasses. Mrs. 
Behn has also introduced into this 
play a great part of the Jnner- 
Temple Masque, by Middleton. The 
Prologue was written by Otway. 

212. THe City Lapy; or, Folly 
Reclaim’d. Com.by Thomas Dilke. 
Acted at Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 4to. 1697. Scene Covent 
Garden. It was acted only three 
nights. 

213. Tue Ciry Mapam. Com. 
by Philip Massinger. Acted at 
Black Friars. 4to.1659. This is 
an excellentcomedy ; nor canthere 
perhaps be shown a more perfect 
knowledge of the disposition of 
the human mind than is apparent 
in the behaviour of the city lady 
and her two daughters to the hus- 
band’s brother, who is unfortu- 
nately fallen into distress, and is 
become a dependent on the fa- 
imily. The plot, the business, the 
conduct, and the language of the 
piece, are alladmirable. Mr, Love 
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[Dance], in the year 1771, madé 
some judicious alterations in it, 
with which it was acted at Rich- 
mond; but not printed. See 
RIcHgs. 

214. Tue Ciry Matcx. Com. 
by Jasper Mayne; D.D. This play 
was presented before the King 
and Queen at Whitehall, in 1639, 
ahd there is an edition of it in 
folio the same year; another in 
4to. 1058; and a third in Svo, | 
1659. D:C. The scene lies im 
London, arid it has been esteeined 
a very good comedy. See Tus 
SCHEMERS. 

215. Tue Ciry NicHTcAr; or, 
Crede quod hates, et hales. T.C. 
by Robert Davenport. Acted at 
the Phenix, Drury Lane. 4to. 
1661. D.C. This play met with 
véry good success. The plot of 
Lorenzo, Philippo, and Abstemia, 
is taken from Philomela, the Lady 
Fitzwater's Nightingale, by Robert 
Greene, which resembles the Cu 
rious Impertinent in Don Quixote; 
and that of Ludovico, Francisco, 
and Dorothea, in which the hew- 
married lady is set to do homage 
to her husband’s nightcap, which 
Mr. Ravenscroft has also intro- 
duced into his London Cuckalds, is 
borrowed from Boccace’s Decame- 
ron, Day 7, Nov. 7. 

216. Ciry Potiriauves. Com. 
by J. Crowne. 4to. 1675, 1683, 
1688, 1693. This play was a very 
severe satire upon the Whig party 
then prevailing ; yet has the au- 
thor vindicated himself, in his 
epistle to the reader, from what 
had been laid to his charge; viz 
that he had intended a personal 
abuse on a certain eminent ser- 
jeant at law and his wife, under the 
characters of Bartoline and Lu- 
cinda, and a doctor under that of 
Panchy. 

217, Tue Ciry RAMBLE; or, 
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The Playhouse Wedding. Com. by 
E. Settle. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. N.D. [1711.] The 
first two speeches of this play are 
taken from Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle ; 
and much throughout the whole 
piece is from The Coxcomb of the 
same authors. It was performed 
three times only, in the summer, 
at Drury Lane. 

218. ACiry Ramee; or, The 
Humours of the Compter. Farce, 
by Charles Knipe. Acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 12mo.1715 and 
1736. The name of this farce 
is sufficient to point out its sub- 
ject. Whincop says, it was re- 
ceived with applause. 

219. Tue Ciry SHUFFLER. A 
Play, probably never printed. It 
was atnong those destroyed by 
Mr. Warburton’s servant. 

920. Ture Ciry Wir; or, The 
Woman wears the Breeches. Com. 
by Richard Brome. 8vo. 1653. 
The Prologue is a mixture of prose 
and verse. 

221. Tue Crvitian; or, The 
Farmer turned Footman. Mus. 
Farce, by Samuel William Ryley. 
Performed at Manchester, 1792. 
12mo. N.D. Printed at Hudders- 
field. ‘ 

222, THe CLANDESTINE Mar- 
r1aGE. Com. by George Colman 
and David Garrick. Acted at 
Drury Lane. Svo. 1766. This 
is indisputably one of the best 
comedies produced in the present 
age. The hint of it came from 
Hogarth’s Marriage Alamede, as 
the Prologue confesses. It was 
received at first with very great 
applause, and still deservedly con- 
tinues to be a favourite perform- 
ance. We have usually heard that 
Garrick’s share of this piece was 
Lord Ogleby and the courtly fa- 
mily; and Colman’s, Sterling and 
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the city family. But the follows 
ing was related to us by a gentle- 
man, who declared that it was 
from the mouth of Mr. Colman 
himself: ‘* Garrick composed two 
«* acts, which he sent to me, de- 
‘* siring me to put them together, 
“© or do what I would with them. 
*« I did put them together, for I 
«‘put them into the fire, and 
‘* wrote the play myself.” [See 
Fauss Concorp.] Garrick, how- 
ever, wrote both the Prologue and 
Epilogue to it, the latter of which 
is a little drama in itself. The 
incomparable acting of the late 
Mr. King, in the part of Lord 
Ogleby, could not be too highly 
praised, nor will it ever be for- 
gotten by those who have seen it, 
A female critic (Mrs. Inchbald) 
says, ‘* Lord Ogleby, once the 
““ most admired part in this co 
“‘“medy, is an evidence of the 
«« fluctuation of manners, modes, 
‘< and opinions ;—forty years ago; 
“* it was reckoned so natural a re- 
“* presentation of a man of fashion, 
«* that several noblemen were said 
“‘to have been in the author’s 
“* thoughts when he designed the 
“‘ character; now, no part is so 
“little understood in the play; 
«« and his foibles seem so discord 
«“ ant with the manly faults of the 
“* present time, that his good qua- 
«« lities cannot atone for them.” 
To this it has been well replied, 
that, ‘‘ considered merely as a 
«« delineation of manners, Lord 
<¢ Ogleby is, no doubt, a fleeting 
«and fugacious being; but the 
“* foundation of his artificial cha: 
“* racter is so noble, so generous, 
«‘and so kindly, that, whenever 
«it can find a proper representa 
“* tive, it must continue to excite 
“¢ our sympathies.” But we must 
observe, that the part of Canton, 
however amusing to the galleries, 
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is an illiberal caricature of the 
Swiss nation, and therefore dis- 
graceful to the English stage. 

223, Craricitia. Tragi-Com. 
by Thomas Killigrew. Acted at 
the Phoenix in Drury Lane. 12mo. 
1641; fol. 1664. 

224. Crarissa; or, The Fatal 
Seduction. ‘Trag. in prose, by Ro- 
bert Porret. Svo. 1788. This 
piece, which was never acted, is 
taken from Richardson’s novel of 
Clarissa Harlowe. 

225. CLaupINE; or, The Bas- 
ket-maker. Burl. by Charles Dib- 
din, jun. Acted at Sadler’s Wells. 
8vo. 1801. 

226. Craupius Tiperius Ns- 
ro, Rome’s greatest Tyrant (the 
Tragedie of), truly represented out 
of the purest Records of those Times. 
4to. 1607. Dedicated to the Right 
Worshipful Sir Arthur Mannering 
(Sonne and Heyre unto Sir George 
Mannering, of Eithfield, in the 
County of Salep), Carver unto 
Prince Henry his Grace. 

227. CuavipGo. ‘Trag. trans- 
jated from the German cf Goethe. 
Never acted. S8vo. 17a8. 

228, CLavico. ‘The last scene 
of the above tragedy, by Goethe, 
wnder this title, was translated, 
and printed in Zhe Speculator, a 
periodical Work, 8vo. 1790. 

229. CLEaNDER. ‘rag. by Phi- 
lip Massinger. Licensed May 7, 
1637; and acted by the King’s 
Company. N.P. and probably lost. 

230. CLementina. Trag. by 
Hugh Kelly. Acted at Covent 
Garden. §8vo. 1771. ‘This play 
is entitled to some degree of ap- 
plaase, if regarded merely as the 
work of an unlettered man, but 
would confer no credit on any au- 
thor of a higher rank. The lan- 
guage of Clementina, so far from 
being elevated on tragic stilts, is 
scarcely raised aboye the most 
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creeping prose. The performatice 
of Mrs. Yates alone could have 
counteracted, for nine nights, its 
natural tendency towards damna- 
tion. The author's political ex- 
ertions having rendered him ob- 
noxious to party, his play was 
brought forward without his 
name; in consequence of which 
Mr.Colman obtained for him 2602. 
of the bookseller for the copy. A 
gentleman being asked, after one 
of the representations of this play, 
if he did not hiss it, replied, ““ How 
“could I? A man can’t hiss and 
«* yawn at the same time.” 

231, CLreomenss; or, The Spar- 
tan Hero. Vrag. by John Dryden. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 
1602. This play, notwithstand- 
ing the misrepresentation of it by 
Dryden’s enemies at court, was 
acted with great applause. The 
plot of it is professedly taken from 
Plutarch ; but improved by the 
addition of Cassandra’s love for 
Cleomenes, and the giving him a 
second wife. "The scene lies in 
Alexandria and the port of that 
city; and to all the editions is 


prefixed the life of Cleomenes. 


Dr. Johnson observes, that this 
tragedy is remarkable, as it occa- 
sioned an incident related in The 
Guardian, and allusively mention- 
ed by Dryden in his preface. As 
he came out from the representa- 
tion, he was accosted thus by some 
airy stripling: HadJ Leen left alone 
with a young beauty, I would not 
have spent my time like your Spar- 
tan.—That, Sir, said Dryden, per- 
haps is true; lut give me leave to 
tell you, that you are no hero. 
232. CigonEe; “Trae. by BR. 
Dodsley. Acted at Covent Gardeng 
8yo. 1758. . An imperfect hint 
towards the fable of this tragedy 
was taken from the Legend of 
St. Genevieve, written originally in 
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French, and translated into Eng- 
lish in the 17th century by Sir 
William Lower. Mr. Pope had 
attempted in his very early youth 
a tragedy on the same subject, 
which he afterwards destroyed. 
The circumstance of Siffroy’s giv- 
ing hisfriend directions concerning 
his wife, seems tosavour somewhat 
of Posthumus’s orders in Cymlbe- 
line. The latter scenes, contajning 


Cleone’s madness over her mur- 


dered infant, are wrought to the 
highest pitch, and received every 
advantage they could possibly meet 
with from the inimitable perform- 
ance of Miss Bellamy; to whose 
peculiar merit, in this trying part, 
it would be doing injustice not to 
pay that tribute in this place, 
which the most judicious audience 
in the world, viz. that of London, 
afforded her during a long and 
crowded run of the piece, though 
Mr. Garrick (who had refused it, 
probably because it contained no 
character in which he could have 
figured himself) did his utmost 
to overpower it, by appearing in 
a new part (that of Marplot) on 


the very first right of its repre- ° 


sentation. Annexed to this tra- 
gedy is an ode, entitled Melpomene, 
Which does honour to its author. 
The Prologue by Mr. Me!moth ; 
the Epilogue by Mr. Shenstone. 
233. CLEONICE, PRINCESS OF 
Biraynia. Trag. by John Hoole. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1775. Mr. Hoole’s third produc- 
tion. An ill-fated piece, but not 
more deserving severity than many 
others that have escaped it. This 


author’s conduct, after the mis- 


carriage of his play, is worthy the 
émitation of other unsuccessful dra- 
matists. Mr. Hoole returned a 
part of the money he had received 
for the copy; observing, that he 
designed it to have been as lucra- 
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tive to the publisher as to himself ; 
and therefore it was unjust that 
the chief loss should happen to the 
former. 

234.CLEOPATRA. Trag. by Sam. 
Daniel. 12mo. 1594; S8vo. 1598; 
fol. 1601 ; 8vo.16113 Ato. 1623 ; 
12mo. 1718. This play is found- 
ed on the story of Cleopatra, in 
Plutarch’s Lives of Antony and 
Pompey; and on a little French 
book, of which we have a trans- 
lation by Mr. Otway, entitled The 
History of the Three Triumvirates. 
This tragedy was very much es- 
teemed in its time; and in the 
edition of it in 4to. 1623, the 
author has made various altera- 
tions greatly to its advantage. 
Scene in Alexandria. 

235. CLEOPATRA, QUEEN oF 
Ecypt, her Tragedy, by Thomas 
May. 12mo.1639; 12mo. 1654. 
This is upon the same story with 
the foregoing ; and the author, 
either with an intent of showing 
his learning or his candour, has 
throughout quoted in the margin 
the historians from whom he took 
the story, viz. Plutarch, Dion Cas- 
sius, Suetonius, Strabo, and Ap- 
pian. He has, besides, borrowed 
several other embellishments, par- 
ticularly Callimachus’s Epigram 
upon Timon; and,‘in the Jater 
edition, ap account of the ancient 
Libyan Psylli, celebrated for curing 
the venomous wounds given by 
serpents, by sucking the part. The 
scene Egypt. Notwithstanding all 
the learning and research employ- 
ed upon it, however, this. is but 
an indifferent piece. 

236. Crirrorp Castix. An 
afterpiece, with this title, was, 
performed at the Glasgow theatre, 
on the 5th of May 1809, for the 
benefit of the author; but who 
the author is we have yet to learn. 
Not printed. 
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237.CxLoacina. A Comi-Trag. 
Anonym. _ [We believe, Henry 
Man.}] 4to. 1775. This piece 
(as every reader will suppose from 
its title) was not intended for ex- 
hibition. It contains, however, 
some pleasant satire on the caprice 
of managers, and the bad taste dis- 
played by our modern writers of 
tragedy. The whole is interspersed 
with pleasant but severe strokes of 
ridicule on particular characters ; 
among which that of an eminent 
patriotic speaker is delineated in 
the following couplet ; 


“©The specious B—ke, who talks with- 
out design, 

“¢ As Indians paint, because their tints 
are fine.”’ 


We do not think our author’s cen- 
sure is absolutely just on the pre- 
sent occasion; but yet, if the ora- 
tor be such a one as he describes, 
the comparison in the second line 
is at once new, happy, and ju- 
dicious. The following extract 
will require no key: 


[4 tumultuous Assembly of Conspirators of 
all Orders; Senators, Lawyers, Divines, 
Authors of many Denominations, and 
little Wits without Number, all caballing 
together. A vacant Throne erected for 
the Goddess, who rises from a Trap-door 
in an unseemly Condition, amidst a for- 
midable Body-guard of Nightmen, with 
Links, Chamberpots, and other Emblems 
of Dignity.] 

After silence is proclaimed thrice, SraNore- 

posis harangues as follows : 

<¢ 1 beg leave to lay before this respect- 

able, thrice elegant, and thrice graceful 
assembly, a complete system of educa- 
tion to qualify a gentleman for a court, 
whom no haberdasher will trust behind 
his counter.” 

[Here StANopErosts corsults that ami- 
able equilibrium of position which Cor- 
poral Trim preferred when reading the 
sermon to Dr, Slop and Mr. Shandy ; 
and thus proceeds: 

Dread Sirs,—'tis thus I—teach—the 

world—in prose 3 
Young man of wisdom—~never pick thy 
DOSE ; 


Cc L.O 
Nor hope to find through life propitious 
gales, 
Unless thou cleanse thy teeth—and clip 
thy nails, 
Important truths for polish’d wits to 
know, 
That teeth will perish, and that nails.will 
grow. 
[Aur. Excellent! excellent! 


*Tis strange to think what learned lengths 
l’ve run, 

To find sound maxims fora trav’lling son; 

T taught the boy this grand, immortal 
creed, 

When lips are greasy, wipe them while 
you feed ; 

With taste sublime, O wash thy filthy 
face ; 

And learn the graces with a graceful grace. 


CHORUS. 

Goddess! hear this suppliant pray’r, 
Take four volumes to thy care; 
Paper’s soft as need to be, 

Worthy him and worthy thee. 


I taught my son to keep one foot before, 
And one behind,when bowing to a w—e, 
To mind his sink was not too quick, too 


slow, 
Too long—too short—too high—nor yet 
too low ; 
{Aut. Fine! marvellously fine! 


To bend his body in a graceful line, 
To dance, to dress, to drink, and to des 
sign. 
My son, said I, be crafty as a knave, 
Cringe like a fool, and flatter likea slaves 
Consult applause, by mean disgraceful 
arts 5 
Neglect all principle, to show your parts ; 
Caress the polish’d, spurn the vulgar race, 
And learn the graces with a graceful graces 
[4 general applause, clapping hands, 
rattling of sticks, &c. 
CHORUS. 
Goddess! hear this suppliant pray’r, 
Take four volumes to thy care ; 
Books from common sense so free, 
Worthy him and worthy thee. 


I teach my boy inthese persuasive strains : 
« Renounce your feelings, and confound 
your brains : 
Tf e’er you valu’d Maxims wrote by me, 
Don’t be a man, but only seem to be. 
To sacred taste religiously attend ; 
Thewise are born for that importantend; 
Externals only make a man divine ; 
Dress like a duke, and like aduke you'll 
shine, 
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Taste makes the courtier grace the po- 
lish’d sphere, 
Taste makes a puppy equal to a peer: 
Fo taste alone let Gospel-truths give 
place, 
Andlearn the graces with a graceful grace.” 
CHORUS. 

Goddess! hear this suppliant pray’r, 

"Fake four volumes to thy care: 

Volumes, all the wise agree, 

Vorthy him and worthy thee. 
Stranoperosis sits down, and the volumes 
are laid in great state upon the altar. 

We should not have given so 
considerable a quotation, but that 
the book (howsoever it happens) is 
now very rarely met with. 

238. Tun CrocKx-CasE; or, 
Female Curiosity. Interlude. Acted 
May 2, 1777, at Covent Garden, 
for Mr. Wilson’s benefit. The 
subject of this trifle was, a free- 
mason’s wife concealing herself in 
a clock-case to overhear the secrets 
of the lodge; where, however, 
she is discovered, by an over-dose 
of rappee causing her to sneeze. 
Not printed. 

239. CLorys AND Oneasro. 
Acted Feb. 28, 1591, at the Rose 
Theatre; but not now in existence. 

240. Tue CLose or THE Pott. 
Sce THe Humours oF AN ELEC- 
TION. 

241. THe Croup Kine; or, 
Magic Rose, Musical Drama, by 
J.C. Cross. Acted at the Royal 
Circus. Published in Circusiana. 
#20. 180Q. 

242. Tus Crouns. Comedy, 
translated from Aristophanes, by 
Thomas Stanley, Esq. Fol. 1656. 

243. Tue CLroups. Com. by 
Lewis Theobald. 12mo, 1715, 
Vbis play was not intended for the 
stage; being only a translation, 
with notes, from Aristophanes. 

244, Tue CLoups. Comedy, 
translated from Aristophanes, by 
james White. 12mo. 1759. 

245, Tus Cioups or Aristo- 
FHAnNES. Comedy, by Richard 


ClO” 


Cumberland. 8vo.Nodate.[1797.] 
This translation has been reprinted 
in the six-volume edition of The 
Observer. 

246. Crue Law. A merry but 
abusive Comedy. Acted at Clare 
Hall, 1597-8. A MS. under this 
title was in the catalogue of the 
library of the late Dr. Farmer. It 
was the work of George Ruggles. 
' 247. CLump anp CUDDEN ; or, 
The Review. Com. Mus. Piece, 
in one act, by Charles Dibdin. 
Acted at the Royal Circus. Syvo. 
1785. 

248. Tue Coacu-Drivers. A 
Political Comic Opera, adapted to. 
the music of several eminent com- 
posers, 8yo. 1766. This is a very 
humorous piece, with plates. 

249. Coaxrition. Farce, found- 
ed on facts, and lately performed 
with the approbation, and under 
the joint inspection, of the mana- 
gers of the Theatres Royal. 8vo. 
1779. Relates to the management 
of the theatres. 

250. Coatirion. Mus. Farce, 
by Leonard Macnally. Acted at 
Covent Garden, May 1783, for a 
benefit. The audience, though 
disappointed at not finding it of a 
political nature, gave it a favour- 
able reception. N. P. 

251. Tue Coaxition; or, The 
Opera Rehearsed. A Comedy, in 
three acts, by Richard Graves. 
12mo. 1794. Into this piece the 
reverend author has introduced. his 
Ecuo anp Narcissus, whieh 
had originally been published in a 
collection of his poems,’ called 
Euphrosyne. This comedy, which- 
was acted at-Bath, has no political 
allusion; but consists of a plain 
simple story, taken from domestic 
life, and partakes of that chaste 
humour and moral sentiment 
which are so conspicuous in The 
Drummer of Addison, The pro- 
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logue lashes the favourite pursuit 
of private theatricals. 

252. Tue Cosrer. This play, 
which is not extant, was acted in 
1597, by the Lord Admiral’s ser- 
vants. Query, Whether the same 
as THe CoBLer’s PROPHESIE; a 
supposition which the dates seem 
to- encourage. 

253. Tur Coster; or, 4 Wife 
of Ten Thousand. Ballad Opera, by 
C. Dibdin. Acted at Drury Lane; 
Svo. 1774. The hint of this piece 
‘was taken from Blaise la Savetier 
of Sedaine. It contains some hu- 
mour, and a good moral; but was 
not very successful. 

254. Tue Copter or CAstLe- 
BURY. Musical Entertainment, by 
Charles Stuart. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1779. 

255. THe Coster oF PREs- 
ton. Farce oftwo acts, by Charles 
Johnson. Svo. 1716. Acted at 
Drury Lane. The plot of this piece 
is founded on the history of Shak- 
speare’s drunken Tinker of Burton 
Heath, in the Taming of a Shrew. 

250. Tur Copier oF Pres- 
ton. Farce, by Christopher Bul- 
lock. Acted with applause at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 12mo. 1716. 
This farce was begun on Friday, 
finished on Saturday, and acted 
on the Tuesday following. It was 
hurried in this manner, to get the 
start of Mr. Charles Johnson’s farce 
of the same name. 

257; Tae Copier’s OPera. 
* By Lacy Ryan. Acted at Lincoln’s 
‘Inn Fields. Svo. 1729. 

258.THEe CoBLen’s PROPHESIE. 
C. by R. Wilson, dto. 1594, 1655. 

259. Coprus. Trag. Svo. 1774. 
Not acted. The author of this 
play, not having been able to per- 
suade Messieurs the managers to 
act it, appeals from their injustice 
and cruelty to the public. But, 
although there are some tolerably 
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readable passages in it, the speeches 
are generally much too long, and 
the story is too uninteresting to 
please on the stage. We believe it 
was acted at Manchester. 

260. Ca@tina, Masque, com- 
remorative of the nuptials of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales and Princess Caroline, 
by Henry Lucas. 4to. 1795.-Not 
acted. 

261. Ca@Ltum Brirannicum. 
A Masgue; by Thomas Carew. 
Ato. 1034; Svo. 1640. ° This 
masque was written at the parti- 
cular command of the King, and 
performed by His Majesty and the 
nobles, at the Banquetting House, 
at Whitehall, on Feb. 18, 1633. 
The decorations were by Inigo 
Jones, and the music by H. Lawes. 
This piece was for some time 
ascribed to Sir William Davenant, 
through mistake; which mistake 
has been continued so far as to 
the folio edition of Sir William’s 
works. 

262. Tur Correzuouse. D. P. 
by the Rev. James Miller. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1737. This 
piece met with no kind of success, 
from a supposition, how just we 
cannot pretend to determine, that 
Mrs. Yarrow and her daughter, 
who kept Dick’s Coffeehouse, near 
Temple Bar, and were at that 
time celebrated toasts, together 
with several persons who frequent- 
ed that house, were intended to be 
ridiculed by the author. This he 
absolutely denied as being his in- 
tention. When the piece came out, 
however, the engraver who had 
been employed to compnse a fron- 
tispiece, having inadvertently fixed 
on that very coffeehouse for the 
scene of his drawing, the Tem- 
plars, with whom the above-men’ 
tioned ladies were great favourites, 
became, by this accident, so con- 
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firmed in their suspicions, that 
they united to damn this piece, 
and even extended their resent- 
ments to every thing that was 
suspected to be this author’s for a 
considerable time after. 

263. THE CorreeHouse. Com. 
translated from Voltaire; printed 
in Dr, Francklin’s edition. 

264. Tue CorrerHouss ; or, 
The Fair Fugitive. Com. translated 
from Voltaire. 8vo. 1760. 

205. Tue CorrrEHousE Po.i- 
rictan; or, The Justice caught in 
his own Trap. Com. by Henry 
Fielding. 8vo. 1730. This play 
has no very great share of merit, 
yet was performed with tolerable 
success at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket. 

260. Tue CoccrEsHaLtt Vo- 
LUNTEER Corps. Farce, Anon. 
Svo. 1804. Never acted. 

267. Coxa’s Fury; or, Liren- 
da’s Misery. Tragedy, by Henry 
Burkhead. 4to. 1645. The subject 

of this play is the Irish rebellion 
which broke out in October 1041; 
and the principal personages who 
had any concern in the transactions 
of that time are distinguished un- 
der fictitious names: viz. Duke of 
Ormond, Osiris; Sir John Borlace, 
Berosus, &c. as may be easily dis- 
covered by referring to Temple’s, 
Borlace’s, and Clarendon’s Histo- 
ries. This tragedy was never acted, 
but iscommended, in mostextrava- 
gant terms, in two copies of verses 
prefixed to it; of one of which, 
by a Mr. Paul Aylward, the fol- 
lowing lines form a part : 


s« What tho’ of Terence, Seneca, we hear, 

** And other modern seenics in our 
sphere ; 

“You { prefer. Jonson for all his wit 

*« Could never paint out times as you 
have hit 

“The manners of our age: 
declines 

“¢ OF ne’cr-enough-prais’d Shakspear, if 
thy lines 


the fame 
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*“ Come to be publish’d: Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s skill 
*< Submits to yours, and your more 
learned quill.” 


268. Tue CoLnepGE oF Ca- 
NONICALL CuLEeRKES. An Inter- 
lude with this title was entered, 
by John Charlewood, on the books 
of the Stationers’ Company in the 
years 1560-7; but not printed. 

269. Tue Cotonety. A Play, 
by William Davenant, Gent. was 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, by Eph. Daw- 
son, Jan.1,1629; but, we believe, 
not printed. 

270. Coronet Sprit - Tain. 
Op. Acted at Versailles. 8vo. 
1730. This wretched catchpenny 
relates to the notorious Colonel 
Chartres. 

271. Cotumsus; or, 4 World 
discovered. An Historical Play, by 
Thos. Morton. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1792. The author 
of this piece professes his design 
to have been, to introduce the 
manners and customs of Mexico 
and Peru, as appertaining to the 
first-discovered natives of the 
Western World: in which he can 
hardly be said to have been suc- 
cessful, though he supposes this 
deviation afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of introducing manners and 
customs more congenial to drama- 
tic use. The pathetic tale, how- 
ever, of Cora and Alonzo, from 
Marmontel’s Incas, forms.a very 
pleasing episode ; and the charac- 
ters of Harry Herbert, Doctor 
Dolores, and Bribon, though the 
latter are too farcical, contributed 
much to the success of the per- 
formance, which was acted with 
applause. See Tue Incas; .or, 
The Peruvian Virgin. 

272. Comara. Dramatic Poem 
in three acts, taken from Ossian, by 
Lady Burrell. Svo. 1993. Printed 
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in the first volume of her Jady- 
ship’s poems. Written in 1784. 

273. ComaLta. Dram. Poem, 
from Ossian. 8vo. 1792. This 
piece was performed at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms. 

274. Tuz ComBATE OF Capps. 
A Masque, 1582. Such is the 
date given to this piece by Chet- 
wood; which is certainly a forgery. 
Kirkman mentions it as a masque ; 
but it can scarcely be called a 
dramatic piece, being only the 
skeleton or argument of a very 
absurd play, with a few songs in- 
termtixed, and would therefore not 
be entitled to a place in this work, 
were it not necessary to take no- 
tice of the errors of former cata- 
logues. The full title of it is as 
follows: Princers RHETORICUs, 
or Tliaopoexia, y° COMBAT OF Caps. 
Drawn forth into arguments ge- 
neraland special. In usum Scholze 
Masonensis, et in gratiam totius 
auditorii mercurialis veni vide 
London. Printed for H. R. at 
the Three Pigeons, in Saint Paul’s 
Church-yard, 1648. 

275. Tue Comsat oF Love 
AND Frienpsuip. Comedy, by 
Robert Mead. 4to. 1654. This 
play was presented, during the 
author's lifetime, by the gentle- 
men of Christ Church College, 
Oxford, but was not published till 
after his decease. 

276. Come SEE A WONDER. 
Play, by John Day. Acted at the 
Red Bull, Sept. 18, 1623. N. P. 

277. Tue Comepy oF Errors, 
by William Shakspeare. Folio. 
1623. This play is founded on 
the Menechmi of Plautus, trans- 
lated by W. W. 4to. 1595. Mr. 
Steevens observes, that we find in 
it more intricacy of plot than 
distinction of character; and our 
attention is less forcibly engaged, 

VOL, II, 
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because we can guess in a great 
measure how the denouement will 
be brought about. Yet the poet 
seems unwilling to part with his 
subject even in the last and unne- 
cessary scene; where the same mis- 
takes arecontinued, till their power 
of affording entertainment is en- 
tirely lost. 

278. THe ComEepy oF Errors. 
Altered from Shakspeare, by Thos. 
Hull. Acted at Covent Garden. 
1779. Printed, Svo, 1793. 

279. THe Comepy or Goop 
OrperR. By John Skelton. 

280. Tue Comepy or ViRTUE.,. 
By John Skelton. 

Neither of these pieces was 
printed. 

281. Tue Comer; or, Dra- 
matic Dulness. Farce, in two 
acts, by Joseph Moser. Printed 
in The European Magaxine, vol. ii. 
1807. Never acted. 

282. Tue Comer; or, How 
to come at Her. Comedy of three 
acts. Performedatthe Haymarket, 
1789. Not printed. It answered 
the purpose of Mr. Bannister, jun. 
for whose benefit it was perform- 
ed, and was repeated three times 
afterwards. 

283. Tue Comicat Disap- 
POINTMENT; or, The Miser out- 
witted. Bal.Op. Performed at the 
Haymarket, 1736. Not printed. 

284. THeComrcat Disrresses 
oF Pirgrrorr. Pant. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1729. 

285. Tue Comicat GaLiant; 
or, The Amours of Sir John Fal- 
staff. Com. by J. Dennis. Acted 
at Drury Lane, without success. 
Ato. 1702. The scene of this play 
lies in Windsor Park, and the 
town of Windsor; and the piece 
is no other than a very indifferent 
alteration. of Shakspeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor; to which is 
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added, a large account of the taste 
in poetry, and the causes of the 
degeneracy of it. 

286. Tue Comicar Hasu. 
Comedy, by the Duchess of New- 
castle. Fol. 1662. 

287. Ture Comicay Lovers. 
Com. by C. Cibber. 4to. No date. 
[1707.] Acted by subscription at 
the Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. This piece is composed 
of the comic Episodes of Dryden’s 
Secret Love and Marriage a la 
Mode joined together: the altera- 
tion cost the author, as he says him- 
self (Preface to Double Gallant), 
six days trouble, and met with a 
very favourable reception. ‘There 
are but six characters in it; and 
these were performed by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Oldfield, and 
Mrs. Porter, Mr. Wilks, Mr. 
Booth, and Mr, Cibber. A tag 
to the fourth act seems pointed 
at the parting of Moneses and Ar- 
pasia, in Tamerlane, and is a hu- 
morous picture of many such part- 
ing scenes in some of our lovesick 
tragedies. 

288. Tue Comicar ResEent- 
MENT; or, Trick for Trick. Op. 
Farce. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1759. Not printed. 

289. THe Comicat REVENGE; 
or, Love in a Tub. Com. by Sir 
George Etherege. Acted at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. 4to. 1669; 
Ato. 1689. This comedy, though 
of a mixed nature, some of it being 
serious and written in heroic verse, 

_and by no means equal to the co- 
mic parts of it, yet had generally 
succeeded very well upon the stage, 
and met with universal approba- 
tion; yet, to the honour of the 
present taste, this, and several 
other admirably written pieces, 
have been for some time past laid 
aside, on account of the looseness 
of their charactersand expregsions ; 
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wit seeming in this age not to be 
considered as a sufficient protec 
tion for libertinism; as was too 
much the case at the period in 
which this author wrote. 

2900. Tur Commissary. Com. 
by Samuel Foote. Acted at the 
Haymarket. 8vo. 1705. It was 
performed with good success. Be- 
sides some other persons who were 
then living, the celebrated Dr. 
Arne (under the name of Dr. Cat- 
gut) is introduced and ridiculed in 
the present comedy. ‘The idea of 
the principal character is evidently 
from Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. Mrs. Mechlin’s character 
is taken from,D’Ancourt’s Femme 
d’ Intrigue, &c. 

291. THe Committee. Com. 
by Sir Robert Howard. Fol. 1665; 
1692. This comedy, which has 
had the second title of The Faithful 
Irishman added to it, was written 
not long after the Restoration, and 
was intended to throw an idea of 
the utmost odium on the Round- 
head party and their proceedings. 
The piece has no great merit as to 
the writing ; yet from the drollery 
of the character of Teague, and the 
strong picture of absurd fanaticism 
mingled with indecent pride, 
drawn in those of Mr: Day, Mrs. 
Day, and Abel, it had, long after 
every spark of party fire, as to that 
part of the English history, was 
absolutely extinct, established it- 
self as a standard acting comedy, 
and. always gave pleasure in the 
representation. 

The character of Teague, we ° 
find, was’ taken from the life. 
The late Duke of Norfolk, in 
his Anecdotes of the Howard Fa- 
mily, p. 111, says, ‘* When Sir 
«« Robert was in Ireland, his son 
** was imprisoned here by the Par- 
© jiament, for some offence com- 
“* mitted against them, As soon 
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as Sir Robert heard of it, he 
** sent one of his domestics (an 
«¢ Trishman) to England, with dis- 
*« patches to his friends, in order 
*€ to procure the enlargement of 
‘his son. He waited with great 
‘€ impatience for the return ot this 
‘messenger; aud when he at 
“« length appeared, with the agree- 
‘‘ able news that his son was at 
* liberty, Sir Robert, finding that 
‘* he had been then several days 
‘in Dublin, asked him the reason 
« of his not coming to him before. 
«« The honest Hibernian answered, 
«< with great exultation, that he 
«* had been all the time spread- 
“ing the uews, and getting drunk 
“« for joy among his friends. He, 
«© in tact, executed his business 
‘with uncoumon fidelity and 
dispatch; but the extraordinary 
“< effect, which the happy event of 
his embassy had on poor Pad- 
“dy, was too great to suffer him 
“‘to think with any degree of 
** prudence of any thing else. 
«¢ The excess of his joy was such, 
‘that he forgot the impatience 
and anxiety of a tender parent ; 
and until he gave that sufficient 
«* vent among all his intimates, he 
** never thought of imparting the 
‘ news there where it was most 
«« wanted and desired. From this 
«¢ Sir Robert took the first hint of 
“© that odd composition of fidelity 
«cand blunders which he has so 
«© humorously worked up in the 
“ character of Teague,” See Ho- 
west THIEVES, 

292. THe CommiTreze Man 
cuRRIED. Com. in two parts, 
represented to the view of all men, 
by S. Sheppard. 4to. 1647. A 
Piece discovering the Corruption of 
Committee Men and Excise Men; 
the unjust Sufferings of the Royal 
Party; the devilish Hypocrisy of 
some Roundheads ; the Revolt. for 
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Gain of some Ministers. Not with« 
out pleasant Mirth and Variety. 
These two plays have much more 
zeal than wit; yet at the same 
time are most barefaced pieces of 
plagiarism ; there being scarcely 
any thing of Sir John Suckling’s, 
either in prose or verse, which has 
escaped the plunder of this dramas 
tic pirate, exclusive of what he 
has borrowed from the first and 
third Satires of Juvenal, as trans 
lated by Sir Robert Stapleton.— 
Though styled comedies, they are 
not much longer each than one act 
of a play. 

203. THe Commopity Ex- 
cis’p; or, The Women in an Up- 
roar, A new Ballad Opera; as it 
will be privately acted in the secret 
apartments of Vintners and Tobac- 
conists. By Timothy Sinoke. 8vo. 
1733. The occasion on which this 
piece was written, is sufficiently 
evident from its title and date. It 
is, however, the dullest of dull 
performances. The matchless ob- 
scenity of the last scene may prove 
agreeable to such readers as delight 
in Meretriciads, Courts of Cupid, 
&c. but will find no other admirers. 
It exhibits a frontispiece, repre- 
senting the Custom-house, Sir 
Robert Walpole riding on a tun, 
drawn by the English lion and 
Hanoverian horse, together with 
other circumstances too gross for 
description. 

294. A Pleasant Comedie called 
Common Conpitions. This play 
(of which the copy before us 
wants both the first and conclude 
ing leaves) is to all appearance as 
ancient as Gammer Gurton, or any 
other comic piece in the English 
language. The original entry of 
it on the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, is perhaps earlier than 
any part of their records now re- 
maining ; and yet it is referred to 
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on a subsequent occasion, as fol- 
lows: “July 26, 1576. John 
«Hunter enters—-A new and 
“© pleasant comedie or plaie, after 
“© the manner of Common Condy- 
«< cyons.” The scene lies in Arabia. 
The characters of the drama are— 


shite, Thies in the dis- 


eh guise of Tinkers. 


Sedmond—a Knight. 

Clarisia—his Sister. 

Common Conditions—a clown 
or buffoon. 

Galiarbus—a Phrygian; father 

_to Sedmond and Clarisia. 

Lamphedon—a Phrygian knt. 

Nomides—the same. 

Sabia—a young Lady in love 
with him, and sometimes passing 
under the name of Metrea. 

Mountagos—-father to Sabia. 
He seems designed for a French- 
man. 

Cardolus—Governor of the Isle 
of Marofus. 

Lomia—a Naturall. 

Leosthenes—-a Knight, 
master, 

Pirates, Mariners, Master, Boat- 
swain, Ship-boy, &c. 

Between the acts of this piece 
there are no intervals, nor is there 
much connexion-between the dif- 
ferent couples of lovers, except 
such as-is brought about by the 
good and ill offices of Common 
Conditions, who assists the interests 
of some, and perplexes those of 
others. The present drama, how- 
ever, exhibits perhaps the earliest 
examples of naval dialogue on the 
stage, as well as of the English 
language distorted by foreign pro- 
nunciation. . Pak, 

‘A copy of this piece was pur- 
chased at-the sale of Dr. Wright’s 
books, 1787, by Mr. Steevens, 

“for five guineas. Be 7 

295. A CoMMONWEALTH OF 
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Women. <A Play, by Thomas 
Durfey. Acted at the Theatre 


Royal. 4to. 1686, This play is a 
mere alteration from Fletcher's Sea 
Voyage, and is very indifterently 
executed ; for, as Langbaine ob- 
serves, ** what is either altered or 
«¢ added may be as easily discerned 
‘© from the original, as patches on 
“a coat from the main piece.”— 
Scene Covent Garden. 

206. Coma:pia. A Work in 
Rhyme, &c. See ENTERLUDE oF 
Mywpves. 

207. Coma@pyes and Pasto- 
RALLS with their Songs, as also 
one Booke of Epigrammes, by W. 
P. Esq. MSS. containing the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Cuck-queans and Cuch- 
olds Eyrants; or, The Bearing 
down the Inne. A Comedy, 160}. 

2. Arabia Sitiens; or, A Dreame 
of a drye Yeare, a Tragy-co- 
meedye, 1601. 

3. The Faery Pastorall; or, 


‘Forrest of Elves, 


4. A Country Tragoedye in Va- 
cuniam; or, Cupid's Sacrifice, 1602. 

5. The Aphrodysial; or, Sea 
Feast, 1602. a 

6. Necromantes; or, The Two 
supposed Heds, acomical invention. 

With various alterations, addi- 
tional songs, &c. to be occasionally: 
used, or omitted; accompanied 
with directions. to the actors, 
throughout the several pieces. | 

They appear to have been writ- 
ten for the children of the revels. 

After which follows, One sin- 
gular Booke of Epigrammes (in 
Number 357) concluding, 
“© To shewe what you be, now gentle 

Sir Lun, Pi : 
*¢ You may uncase you, for my playe is 
done.” : 
Finis, 1610. W. P. Esq. « 

298. A ComPARISON BETWEBN 

THE Two Sraces, with an exa- 
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mination of the Generous Con- 
queror, and some Critical Remarks 
on the Funeral, or Grief Alamode, 
the False Friend, Tamerlane, and 
others, in Dialogue. Dramatic 
Critique, by Charles Gildon. 8vo. 
1702. 

209. Tue ComprRoMIsE; or, 
Faults on loth Sides. Com. [by 
J. Sturmy]. 8vo. 1723. Acted 
three nights at the Theatre Royal 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

300. Comus. Masque, by John 
Milton. See MasauE PRESENTED 
at Luptow CastTLe. 

301. Comus.. A Masque, by 
Dr. Dalton. Acted at Drury Lane, 
8vo. 1738. This piece is a very 
judicious alteration, divided into 
scenes and acts, of Milton’s 
Masque at Ludlow Castle; where- 
in it is rendered much more fit for 
the stage by the introduction of 
many additional songs, most of 
them Milton’s own, of part of the 
Allegro of the same author, and 
other passages from his different 
works; so that he has rather re- 
stored Milton to himself than al- 
tered him. It met with great 
applause on its first appearance. 
A contemporary writer says, ‘¢ The 
‘« alteration was at first thought 
“an attempt that would never 
“¢ answer in the success, as it was 
‘imagined the town would not 
<‘ taste Milton’s beauties, or at 
«« Jeast would think it too heavy 
“© an. entertainment for a whele 
«* evening, to hear only fine poeti- 
** cal sentiments and moral in- 
«« structions.. But the event was 
«© the very reverse. Every night it 
«© was performed, the audience re- 
“© ceived it with the utmost satis- 
<< faction and delight, and were 
“¢no where more attentive than 
«« jn those scenes where there were 
«such excellent lessons of mo- 
« rality.” (Universal Spectator, 
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No. 464.) To the success of this 
alteration the exquisite music of 
Dr. Arne must have very much 
contnbuteds. po sane - 

A very good judge, however, 
observes, that ‘* whilst the musi- 
** cian’s skill was applauded to the 
‘«'skies, the poem itself was either 
“not attended to, or only occa- 
**sioned weariness and satiety. 
«* It will be allowed by all, that, 
«« had it not been for the ornament 
‘* of the songs, the dramatic part 
‘© could not have lived to a second 
*‘ night : and the whole piece, 
*« since the music has lost great 
“© part of its charms with its no- 
“‘ velty, is now scarcely able to 
‘hold up its head.” ~ 

302. Comus. Masque, altered 
from Milton, by George Colman. 
Acted at Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket. . 8vo. 1772; 8vo. 
1780. This mutilation of Comus 
is adapted entirely for the singer, 
and cannot be approved of; though 
Mr. Colman has assigned some 
reasons which are well. calculated 
to soften censure. *‘ Divine,” says 
he, ‘as the arguments on tempe- 
«* rance and chastity, and the de- 
“* scriptive passages, are, the most 
<‘ accomplished declaimers haye 
“« been embarrassed in the recita- 
“« tion of them. The speaker vainly 
«« Jaboured to prevent a coldness and 
*« Janguor in the audience ;_ and it 
“* cannot be. dissembled, that the 
«« masque of Comus, with all its 
‘© poetical beauties, not only main- 
“« tained its place on the theatre 
«« chiefly by the assistance of music ; 
*¢ but the music itself, as if over- 
‘* whelmed by the weight of the 
«© drama, almost sunk with it, and 
“« became. in a,manner lost to the 
«« stage.” He further adds, ‘that 
«« the festivity of the character of 
««.Comus is heightened by his as- 
“ sisting in the yocal parts, as well 
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‘eas in the dialogue; and that 
<* theatrical propriety is no longer 
s¢ violated in the character of the 
«© Lady, who now invokesthe echo 
‘©in her own person, without 
** absurdly leaving the scene va- 
‘© cant, as heretofore, while ana- 
«¢ ther voice warbled out the song 
** which the Lady was to be sup- 
s€ posed to execute.” 

303. Comus. A Mask, pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castle, 1654, 
before the Earl of Bridgewater, 
then President of Wales. By John 
Milton. With notes, critical and 
explanatory, by various commen- 
tators, and preliminary illustra- 
tions; to which is added, a copy 
of the Mask froma MS. belonging 
to His Grace the Duke of Bridge- 
water. By Henry John Todd. 
Svo. 1798. Printed at Canterbury. 
Mr. Todd gives a full account of 
Ludlow Castle, and of the Bridge- 
water family ; and adduces from 
the Italian poets several parallel 
passages, which had hitherto 
escaped notice. 

304. Tue Conceirep DUuKE. 
A Play, that formerly belonged to 
the Cockpit Theatre. It is, how- 
ever, probably no other than The 
Noltle Gentleman of Beaumoni and 
Fletcher, 

305, Tue Conceirep Lapigs. 
Comedy, translated from Moliere. 
Printed in Foote’s Comite Theatre, 
vol. iv,; 12mo, 1762. 

3056. THe Concgitep Pepiar. 
A Farce, by Thomas Randolph, 
d4to, 163). See Anisrippus.— 
Dodsley acknowledges bavin 
taken the hint of his Toyshop from 
The Conceitec Pedlar. ' 

307. THe Concerts. A Play; 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, by R, Marriot, 
Nov. 29, 1053; but probably not 
printed. 

308, In Concave DEL 1774. 
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Drama per Musica. Italian and 
English. Svo. 1774. A burlesque 
on the election of the pope. 

309. Tue ConFepEeracy. Com. 
by Sir John Vanbrugh. Acted at 
the Haymarket. 4to. 1705. This 
is a very pleasing comedy, and 
full of business ; the characters are 
natural ; and although there may 
seem somewhat improbable in the 
affair of Dick and Brass, yet, as 
many strange things are undoubt- 
edly done in the fortune-hunting 
scheme, it can scarcely be deemed 
impossible ; the language is pleas- 
ing, and the plot of the two wives 
against their husbands well con- 
ceived and admirably executed. 
It is not, however, to be regarded 
as the chef d’auvre of this witty 
and ingenious author; being in 
truth only a translation, something 
improved, of Les Bourgeoises a la 
Mode of Mons. D’Ancourt. On 
this drama, Lord Gardenstone is 
particularly severe. He says, 
«« This is one of those plays which 
‘throw infamy on the English 
** stage, and general taste; though 
‘it is not destitute of wit and 
“‘bumour. A people must be in 
« the last degree depraved, among 
“whom such public entertain- 
*« ments are produced and encou- 
‘« raged. In this symptom of de~ 
“« generate manners we are, I be- 
«« lieve, unmatched by any nation 
“¢ that is or ever was in the world.” 

310. The Conreperates. A 
Farce, by Joseph Gay. 8yo, 1717. 
This piece is written in rhyme, 
and, although the name put to it is 
a fictitious one, contains a consi- 
derable share of humour, It is a 
very severe satire on a farce writ- 
ten, in confederacy, by the three 
great geniuses, Pope, Gay, and 
Arbuthnot, called Three Hours 
after Marriage, which met with 
disapprebation, The real author 
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of the present farce (which was 
never acted) was Captain John 
Durant Breval ; whom on this ac- 
count Mr. Pope has thought pro- 
per to lash, as he did every one 
whom he either disliked or feared, 
in the Dunciad. 

311. THe Conrgession. Com, 
in five acts, by Whyte. Per- 
formed at Edinburgh, 1799. We 
have not seen this piece in print. 

312. ConFINED IN VAIN; or, 
A Double to do. Farce, by T. 
Jones. S8vo. 1805. ‘This piece, 
which we believe was never acted, 
does not want for humour; and, 
if well performed, might probably 
be well received on the stage. It 
does not, however, exhibit much 
originality of character. 

313. Tax Conecict; or, Love, 
Honour, and Pride. Heroic Com, 
by Hannah Brand. This is an 
alteration from P. Corneille’s Don 
Sanche d' Aragon, and is printed in 
a volume of plays and poems, 8vo. 
1798; but was probably never 
acted. 

314. An excellent new Comme- 
die, intitaled Tue ConFiict oF 
Conscience. Contayninge a most 
lamentable example of the dole- 
full desperation of a miserable 
worldlinge, termed by the name 
of Philologus, who forsooke the 
trueth of God’s Gospel, for feare 
of the losse of lyfe, and worldly 

oods. 

Compiled by Nathaniel Woodes, 
minister in Norwich. 

The actors’ names, devided into 
six partes, most convenient for 
such as be disposed, either to shew 
this comedie in private houses, or 
otherwise. 


Prologue 
Mathetes |, Hypocrisie f 
Conscience)! °° lTheologus {°F °R¢ 


Pophinitius 
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Sathan Cacon for one 
Tyrannye ‘ 
Spirit y Avarice 
Horror for one Bacto for one 
Eusebius Ge eeeus 
Cardinal | eas 


Philologus |for one 

At London. Printed by Richarde 
Bradocke, dwelling in Aldermen- 
burie, a little above the Conduet. 
Anno 1581. Bl.1. This piece is 
in six acts. 

315. THe Coneress oF Cri- 
Tics. An Interlude, printed in 


_ The General Advertiser, and Morn- 


ing Intelligencer, 1783. 

316. THe Coneress OF THE 
Beasts. Under the Mediation of 
the Goat, for negotiating a Peace 
between the Fox, the Ass wearing 
the Lion’s skin, the Horse, the Ti- 
gress, and other Quadrupedes at 
war. Farce of two acts, now in 
rehearsal at a new grand Theatre 


in Germany. 8vo. 1748. This is 
entirely political. 
317. ConsucAL Fripewiry. 


Com. translated from Plautus, by 
Richard Warner. 8vo. 1772. Plau- 
tus has called thiscomedy Sticuys, 
the name of a slave who is the 
principal character in it. ‘It 
«© may be worthy of observation,” 
says Mr. Warner, ‘< that Plutarch, 
‘* in his life of Lucullus, when he 
** is observing upon the debauched 
“© old age of that Roman, compares 
“¢ ittothe old comedy.”’ It is true, 
in Lucullus’s life, as in the old co- 
medy, we meet with policy and 
action in the beginning, and good 
eating and drinking in the end; 
and indeed scarce any thing but 
feastings, and revellings, and sports. 
‘«*« This is so much the case of this 
“comedy of Plautus, that the 
‘« sentiment, if not the very words, 
«< seems particularly applicable to 
Sits 

318. Tue Consunor. A Farce, 

14 
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by Miles Peter Andrews, Esq. 
Acted April 29, 1774, at Drury 
Lane, for the benefit of Mr. Brere- 
ton. Not printed. 

319. Tue Consuror; or, The 
Scotsman in London. Farce of 
three acts, by Archibald M*‘Laren. 
12mo. 1781. Printed at Dundee. 

320. Tue Consunon; or, The 
Enchanted Garden. A. MS. soid 
as part of the library of the late 
Mr. Arthur Murphy. 

821.Connan, Prince oFCoRN- 
wa... Play, by Michael Drayton, 
in conjunction with Thomas Dek- 
ker. Acted 1598. Not printed. 

322. Tur ConnauGur Wire. 
Com. of two acts. Performed at 
Smock Alley, Dublin. 8vo. 1767. 
This is, without any acknowledg- 
ment, merely Hippisley’s Journey 
to Bristol, altered in different 
parts, to adapt it to performance 
in Jreland. 

323. Tue Connoisseur ; of, 
Every Man in his Folly. A Com. 
by Conolly. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1736. This play is 
intended to answer the same pur- 
poses of ridicule with Shadwell’s 
Virtuoso, and Foote’s farce of Taste. 
It is, however, but indifferently 
executed, and met with no success. 

324.TueConeaueEst OF BRUTE, 
with the first Finding of the Bath. 
Play, by John Singer, assisted by 
Day and Chettle, Actedin 1598, 
Not printed. 

325. Ture Conavest or Ca- 
NaDA; or, The Stege of Quelec, 
Historical Tragedy, of five acts, by 
George Cockings, Svo. 1766. A 
miserable composition, neither 
prose nor verse, 

326. Tur Coneuest or Cnui- 
NA BY THE TaRTaRs. Trag. by E, 
Settle. Acted at the Duke’s Thea- 
tre. 4to. 1670, This play is writ- 
‘ten in heroic verse, and the plot 
founded on history, which may be 
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seen by referring to Heylin’s Cos- 
mog. Palafox’s Conquest of China, 
&e. 

327. Tur Conauetst or Cui- 
wa. Trag. A play with this title 
appears to have been written by 
Sir Robert Howard, and was in- 
tended to be revised by Mr. Dry- 
den. It was, however, never 
either acted or printed, and is now 
probably lost. See Dr. Johnson's 
Life of Dryden. 

328. Tue Conauvest oF Cor- 
Trag. by 
a Lady. 12mo. 1771. Not acted. 

329. Conavest oF GRANADA. 
Tragedy, in two parts, by J. 
Dryden. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Ato. 1672; 4to. 1681. 
These two plays met with great 
success when performed; on which 
account, as it should seem, Lang- 
baine, who is ever strongly pre- 
judiced against this prince of 
English poets, has taken amazing 
pains to point out how much he 
has borrowed for the forming of 
these pieces from the celebrated 
romances of Almahide, Grand Cy- 
rus, Ibrahim, and Guzman. Yet 
surely this envy was entirely un- 
necessary ; since, as the plot of the 
piece is built on history, it should 
rather be esteemed as a merit, 
than a blemish, in the author, that 
he has, like an industrious bee, 
collected his honey from all the 
choicest flowers which adorned the 
field he was traversing, whether 
the more cultivated ‘ones of se- 
rious, or the wilder of romantic 
history. They are, however, writ- 
ten in a manner so different from 
the present taste. that they have 
been long laid aside. 

Dr. Johnson, with his usual 
energy of style and propriety of 
criticism, observes, that these two 
plays are written with a seeming 
determination to glut the publie 
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with dramatic wonders; to exhi- 
bit in its highest elevation a thea- 
trical meteor of incredible love 
and impossible valour, and to leave 
no room for a wilder flight to the 
extravagance of posterity. All] the 
rays of romantic heat, whether 
amorous or warlike, glow in Al- 
manzor by a kind of concentra- 
tion. He is above all law; he is 
exempt from all restraints; he 
ranges the world at will, and go- 
verns wherever he appears. He 
fights without inquiring the cause, 
and loves in spite of the obliga- 
tions of justice, of rejection by his 
mistress, and of prohibition from 
the dead. Yet the scenes are, for 
the most part, delightful; they ex- 
hibit a kind of ilhastrious depra- 
vity and majestic madness: such 
as, if it is sometimes despised, is 
often reverenced, and in which 
the ridiculous is mingled with the 
astonishing. See ALMAHIDE AND 
HAMET. 

330. Tue ConauesT oF SPAIN 
BY JoHNorGaunt. By William 
Haughton, in conjunction with 
Hathwaye, Hawkins, and Day. 
Acted 1601, but not printed. 

331. Tue Conausst OF SPAIN. 
Trag. 4to. 1705. Acted at the 
Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. Scene Spairt. It was 
done by Mrs. Pix; but the whole 
plot, and some of the language, 
is borrowed from Rowley’s All's 
Lost by Lust; of which the comic 
part is -omitted. Mrs. Pix, no 
doubt, was aware that some one 
would discover the plagiarism ; 
and therefore she did not put her 
name. to the play, when it was 
printed ; as she did to her others. 
Tt was laid aside after the sixth 
performance. 

332. Tue Conavest or Sr. 
Eusratia. Int. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1781. Not printed, 
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333, Tus ConaursT oF THE 
West Inpizs. Play, by Wil- 
lam Haughton, in conjunction 
with Wentworth Smith and John 
Day. Acted 1601. N.P. 

334. Conscience. ‘Trag. trans- 
lated from Iffland, by Benjamin 
Thompson. 8vo. 1800. Never 
acted. 

335. Tue Conscientious Lo- 
vers. Com. by C. Shadwell. This 
play is included in Mears’s Cata- 
logue; but we are doubtful whe- 
ther it was ever printed. 

336. Tue Conscious Lovers. 
Com. by Sir Richard Steele. Act- 
ed at Drury Lane. S8vo. 1721; 
Svo. 1723. The general design 
of this celebrated comedy, which 
had been written some years be- 
fore it was acted, and at first in« 
tended to be called The Unfashion- 
able Lovers (or, as some say, The 
Fine Gentleman), is taken from 
the Andria of Terence; but the 
author’s principal intention in 
writing it was, as he himself in- 
forms us, to introduce the very 
fine scene in the fourth act between 
young Bevil and Myrtle, which 
sets forth, in a strong light, the 
folly of duelling, and the absurdity 
of what is falsely called the poiné 
of honour; and in this particular 
merit the play would probably have 
ever stood foremost, had not that 
subject been since more amply 
and completely treated by the ad- 
mirable author of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, in the aftair between that 
truly accomplished gentleman and 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. See Sir 
Charles Grandison, vols. i. and ii. 
This play was acted twenty-six 
nights the first season: yet, before 
it appeared, it excited the envy 
and ill-humour of Dennis, who, 
while it was in rehearsal, published 
a pamphlet (alluding to 6ir Ri- 
chard Steele’s censure of Etherege’s 
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‘Man of Mode, in The Spectator, 
No. 65), under the following ti- 
tle: «* A Defence of Sir Fopling 
«« Flutter, written by Sir George 
«© Etheridge: in which Defence is 
** shown, that Sir Fopling, that 
«© merry Knight, was rightly com- 
* posed by the Knight his Father, 
«© to answer the Ends of Comedy ; 
«¢ and that he has been barbarously 
«* and scurrilously attacked by the 
«« Knight his Brother in the 65th 
«« Spectator ; by which it appears, 
** that the Knight knows nothing 
“‘of the Nature of Comedy.” 
The scurrility of this pamphlet 
(which was intended to prejudice 
the public against Steele’s forth- 
coming play) is implied in the 
title-page ; and in the course of 
his writing he not only reflects 
illiberally on Steele for being a 
Trishman, but foolishly calls bim 
a twopenny author, because he 
wrote the Vatlers, Spectators, and 
Guardians! In fine, he promised a 
criticism on The Conscious Lovers, 
when it should appear on the stage: 
which criticism (saysVictor) ,when 
it appeared, “‘ was allowed by all 
«© to be the most civil, and there- 
“< fore the dullest, of all his cri- 
“* tical writings.” This was the 
first play acted on the secession 
from Fleetwood, Sept. 20, 1743. 

337. CoNSE@UENCES; or, The 
School for Prejudice. Com. by 
Edmund John Eyre. Acted at 
Worcester, and other provincial 
theatres. Svo. 1704. 

338. THe Conspiracy. Trag. 
by Henry Killigrew. 4to. 1638. 
This piece was intended for the 
entertainment of the King and 
Queen at York House, on occa- 
sion of the nuptials of Lord Charles 
Herbert with Lady Mary Villiers; 
and was afterwards acted on the 
Black Friers stage. It was written 
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at seventeen years of age; and the 
commendation bestowed on it by 
Ben Jonson and Lord Falkland 
created the author some envy 
among his contemporaries. The 
edition above mentioned is a sur- 
reptitious one, published while Kil- 
ligrew was abroad, and without his 
consent or knowledge. He after- 
wards, however, gave the world a 
nore genuine one, in fol. 1053 ; 
but was so much ashamed of this 
first edition, that, to prevent its 
being Known to be the same piece, 
he altered the name of it to Pal- 
lantus and Eudora; which therefore 
we wouldrecommend to the reader. 
The scene lies in Crete. 

339. THE Conspiracy; or, The 
Change of Government. Trag. by 
W, Whitaker. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 4to. 1680. This play 
is written in rhyme, the Epilogue 
composed by Ravenscroft, and the 
scene lies in Turkey. 

340. Tue Conspiracy. Trag. 
by Robert Jephson. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1796. This piece 
is taken from the Clemenxa de Tito 
of Metastasio; of which an en- 
larged translation was published by 
Mr. Cleland in 1760. It was acted 
but three nights. 8vo. 1796. 

341. Conspiracy and Tragedy 
of Charles Duxe or Byron, Mar- 
shal of France. Twoplays, by Geo. 
Chapman. Acted at Black Friers, . 
Ato. 1008; 4to. 1625. “These 
pieces are both founded on history ; 
and their plots may be seen in 
Mezeray, D’ Avila, and other bisto- 
rians on the reign of Henry IV. 
of France. 

342. Tur Conspiracy Disco- 
VERED; or, French Policy De- 


feated. Hist. Dram. from Shak- 
speare. Acted at Drury Lane, 
1746. Not printed. 

343. Tug ConspiIRACY OF 
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Gowrts. Trag. 8vo. 1800. Ne- 
yer performed; but written with 
considerable spirit. 

344. Tue Conspirators. A 
Tragi-comic Opera, as it was acted 
in England and Ireland without 
applause. 8v0.1749. It was print- 
ed at Carrickfergus, as the title 
declares, and is addressed to the 
people of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, where the scenes are laid, by 
a much-injured person in the dra- 
ma. It is also said to be formed 
on an event sufficiently notorious. 

345. Tue Constant CourPte; 
or, d Trip to the Jubilee. Com. 
by G. Farquhar. Acted at Drury 
Lave. 4to. 1700. This isa very 
genteel, lively, and entertaining 
piece; it met with great success 
at its first appearance, being per- 
formed fifty-three nights, and is 
always well received whenever it 
is represented. Jt has been said, 
that the author, in his principal 
charaeter, of Sir Harry Wildair, 
meant to present the public with 
his own portrait; but as the same 
has also been surmised with re- 
gard to his Captain Plume and his 
Young Mirabel, we cannot help 
making one remark on this opi- 
nion, which we think must do 
honour to the author; viz. that 
‘such a general belief could arise 
froin nothing but that resemblance, 
which must have been apparent to 
those who knew him, between 
him and these elegant and_pleas- 
ing characters: for it is scarcely 
to be imagined, that a man of the 
generous, open, familiar, and dis- 
sipated cast of character that such 
a resemblance implies him to have 
been, could be so much of an 
egotist as intentionally to make 
himself the principal in every piece 
he sent into the world; and yet it 
is, perhaps, scarcely possible for any 
writer, who is to draw characters 
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in real and familiar life, not to 
throw into that which he intends 
to render most amiable and im- 
portant, so much of his own prin- 
ciples, opinions, and rules of ac- 
tion, as to render a resemblance 
very apparent to those who are 
familiar with his complexion of 
mind and general turn of character. 
Of this we have numerous in- 
stances, in writers of other kinds 
than the dramatic; Joseph An- 
drews, Tom Jones, and Captain 
Booth, have been ever acknow- 
ledged as the characters of their 
ingenious author; nor can any 
one deny a similarity between Sir 
Charles Grandison and his esti- 
mable author: and, to: conclude 
the observation, we cannot think 
it improbable, that, were we close- 
ly to examine the comedies of the 
latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we might find out in their 
heroes and heroines the genuine 
portraits of the Behns, Durfeys, 
Wrycherleys, and Centlivres, of 
those periods of gallantry and li- 
centiousness. The part we have 
been speaking of, is not in itself 
very elegant; but the peculiar me- 
rit of Mr. Wilks, in the perform- 
ance of it, has certainly been hi- 
therto unequalled; nor can there 
be a stronger proof of it, than its 
having been so frequently since 
performed by women, where a 
partiality to the sex might be 
urged to excuse some little defi- 
ciency in point of execution: The 
early writers of the English dra-+ 
ma appear to have made free, 
without scruple, with avy mate- 
rials for their dramas which fell in 
the way. The present is a re- 
markable instance. In the pre- 
ceding year, 1099, was published 
a small volume, entitled “ The 
«* Adventures of Covent Garden, 
“in Imitation of Scarron’'s City 
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¢¢ Romance,” 12mo.a piece-with- 
out the slightest degree of merit ; 
yet from thence our author took 
the characters of Lady Lurewell 
and Colonel Standard, and the in- 
cidents of Beau Clincher and Tom 
Errand’s change of clothes, with 
othercircumstances. Thecharacter 
of Sir Harry Wildair, however, still 
‘remains the property of the au- 
thor, and he is entitled to the cre- 
dit of the general conduct of the 
piece. Perhaps his only fault may 
have been in not acknowledging 
the writer, contemptible as he is, 
to whom he had been obliged. 
Sir Richard Steele, in The Tatler, 
No. 19, says, ‘* This performance 
“is the greatest instance we can 
** have of the irresistible force of 
*€ proper action, ‘The dialogue in 
“itself has something too low to 
“‘ bear a criticism upon it; but 
«<¢ Mr. Wilks enters into the part 
“© with so much skill, that the 
«« gallantry, the youth, and gaiety, 
*©of a young man of plentiful 
** fortune, is looked upon with as 
“* much indulgence on the stage 
** as in real life, without any of 
“« those intermixtures of wit and 
“humour which usually prepos- 
*< sess us in favour of such cha- 
“« yacters in other plays.” 

346. THe ConsTrantr Lovers; 
or, The Sailor's Return. P. by 
Ged Duncan. 8vo. 1799. 

347. Tue Constant Maip. 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted 
at the Nursery in Hatton Garden. 
4to. 1640. The greater part of 
this play is borrowed from others, 
particularly the circumstance of 
Hartwel)’s courting the widow 
Bellamy by the advice of his friend 
Playfair; which, although the ba- 
sis of all the principal business of 
the piece, has been made use of 
in many comedies both ancient and 
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modern. See Love WILL FIND 
OUT THE Way. 

348. Toe Constant Main; 
or, Poll of Plymouth. Mus. Ent. 
Performed at the Royalty Theatre. 
8vo. 1787. 

349. Tue Constant Nympu; 
or, The Rambling Shepherd. A 
Pastoral. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. Anonym. 4to. 1678. 
This piece was written by a person 
of quality, who tells us (as most 
authors, whose pieces do not suc- 
ceed, are desirous of finding out 
auy other cause for their failure, 
than want of merit) that it suf- 
fered much through the defects of 
setting it off when it came upon 
the stage. The scene is Lucia in 
Arcadia. 

350. Constantia. Trag. in 
three acts, by Mrs. Hughes. 8vo.. 
1790. Printed in a volume with 
two other Moral Dramas intended 
for private Representation. 

351. ConsTANTINE. Play. Act- 
ed at the Rose Theatre, March 21, 
1591. N.P. 

352. ConsTanTiIne. Trag. by 
Philip Francis. Svo, 1754. Acted 
at Covent Garden. It met with 
very ill success, although not by 
many degrees the worst of the 
productions of that season... 

353. CoNsTANTINE PALEOLO- 
cus; or, The last of the Cesars. 
Trag. dy Joanna Baillie. Svo.1804. 
Never acted. This play is writ- 
ten with warmth and spirit, and 
abounds with noble sentiments. 

354.CONSTANTINE THE GREAT; 
or, The Tragedy of Love. By N. 
Lee. Acted at the Theatre Royal. 
Ato. 1684, The scene of this play 
is laid in Rome, and the plot 
founded on real history; for which 
see various historians of the life of 
that emperor, and particularly Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, by whom the 
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story of Crispus and Fausta is very 
circumstantially related. 

355. 'THEConsuLTraAtion. F, 
Performed atthe Haymarket,1705. 
See Burney’s History of Music, 
Ato. vol. iv. p. 200. 

356. Tue ConrENnDING Bro- 
THERS. Com. by Henry Brooke. 
8vo.1778. Not acted. This play 
is formed on the plan of Farquhar’s 
Twin Rivals. 

357. Tur Conrentep .Cuc- 
KOLD ; or, The Woman’s Advocate. 
Com. by Reuben Bourne. Ato. 
1692. Scene London. It was 
never acted. 

358. THe CoNnTENTION BE- 
TWEENE LIBERALITIE AND PRO- 
DIGALITIE. A pleasant Gomedie 
play'd before Her Majestie. Ato. 
1602. ‘This piece is anonymous ; 
but, by a passage about the con- 
clusion of it, appears to have been 
written in the 43d year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, consequently 
about the time of its publication. 
The original compiler of the present 
work (Mr. Baker) was deceived by 
Chetwood, whom he followed, in 
asserting, that Liberalitie and Prodi- 
galitic,a Masque of much Moralitie, 
was printed in 1559. ‘There is 
no such masque. Thedrama above- 
mentioned is a comedy; nor has 
any edition but that of 1602 been 
hitherto discovered. 

359. THE WHOLE CONTENTION 
BETWEEN THE TWO FAMOUS 
Houses, LANCASTER ANDY ORKE, 
with the tragicall Ends of the 
good Duke Humfrey, Richard 
Duke of Yorke, and King Henrie 
the Sixt, divided into two parts. 
Ato. 1600. There is very little 
difference between this and Shak- 
speare’s Secand Part of Henry VI. 
as published in 1623 by Hemings 
and Condell. 

_ 360. ConTENnTION FoR Ho- 
Nour anp Ricues. A Masque, 
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by James Shirley. 4to. 1633. This 
was originally no more than an 
interlude or entertainment; but 
was afterwards enlarged by the 
author to the bulk of a comedy, 
with the title of Honor1a anp 
Mammon; which see. 

361. ConrenTion oF Asax 
AND ULyssgs FOR THE ARMOUR 
or Acuittes. An Interlude, by 
James Shirley. 8vo. 1659. The 
plan taken from the 13th book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

362. Tue Contest or Beauty 
AnD Virtus. M. translated from 
Metastasio by Dr. Arne, for the 
celebration of the nuptials of the 
King and Queen. Performed at 
Covent Garden. 4to.1773. 

363. THs Contract. Com. 
of two acts, by Dr. Thomas Franck~ 
lin. Performed at the Haymarket. 
8vo.1776. This is a poor per- 
formance, founded on Destouches’ 
LT’ Amour Usé, and met with no 
success ; being nearly condemned, 
notwithstanding the King and 
Royal Family were present. Foote 
told his friends, that, when he 
lighted the King to his chair, His 
Majesty asked who the piece was 
written by. ‘ It was written (says 
*«« the wicked wit) by one of your 
«© Majesty’s chaplains; but it is 
«« dull enough to have been writ- 
“© ten by a bishop.” 

364. THe Contract; or, Fee 
male Captain. Farce. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1779; and after- 
wards, under the latter title, at the 
Haymarket, 1780. N.P. It met 
with no success. 

365. Tue Contract. 
Op. by Robert Houlton. Acted 
at Dublin, 1783. ‘This piece, we 
believe, has not been printed. 

366. Tue Conrrast; or, 4 
tragical comical Rehearsal of two 
modern Plays, and the Tragedy of 
Epaminondas. This play was writ- 


Com. 
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ten by Drs. Benjamin and John 
Hoadly ; and first acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, April 30, 1731. 
It was performed three times, with 
no success, and was never printed. 
The plan of it was a rehearsal of 
two modern plays, a tragedy and 
a comedy, and was intended to 
ridicule the then living poets ; 
among whom we find, by The 
Grub Street Journal, Mr. Thomson, 
author of The Seasons, was to be 
numbered. At the desire of Bi- 
shop Hoadly it was suppressed, 
and every scrap of paper, copy, 
and part, recalled by Mr. Rich, 
and restored to the authors. Mr. 
Fielding availed himself afterwards 
of the same design in his cele- 
brated and popular performance, 
called Pasauin, 

367. THe Contrast. Dram. 
Past. 8vo. 1752. This was printed 
in a periodical work, called The 
General Review, No. 5. 

368. Tue Costrast; or, The 
Jew and Married Courtexan. F. 
by Mr. Waldron. Acted one night 
at Drury Lane, May 12, 1775, for 
the benefit of himself and Mrs. 
Greville. Not printed. 

369. THe Contrast. Com. 
in five acts. Performed with ap- 
plause at New York, Philadelphia, 
and Maryland. 8vo. Philadelphia, 
1790. ‘This piece, the title-page 
says, was written by a citizen of 
the United States ; and the Pro- 
logue calis upon the audience to 
exult, that a piece was exhibited 
which they might fairly call their 
own, 

“Where the proud titles of My Lord! 


Your Grace! 
“© To humble Mr. and plain Sir, give 
place.” 


It possesses little merit cither in 
plot or character. The preface 
claims indulgence for the author ; 
as being the first essay of American 
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genius in # difficult species of com- 
position, and as being written by 
cne who never critically studied 
the rules of the drama, and had 
seen but few exhibitions of the 
stage. In the former assertion 
there is a mistake. See Tue 
Prince oF Partuia, and Tue 
Patriot Cuier. We are also in- 
formed, that it was undertaken 
and finished in the course of three 
weeks. 

370. Tue Contrast. Com. 
in two acts, by Mr. Wilton. Per- 
formed ip Calcutta, Dec. 1789, 
and said to be the first effort of 
the dramatic Muse in that coun- 
try. Some circumstances might 
lead us to believe that this was 
the same as the foregoing. But in 
the first place, this had but two 
acts, the other five. The Pro- 
logue to this had no such lines as 
are above quoted; but the author 
asked, 

*¢ May he not hope that in the polish’d 
East 

“His Muse, if chaste, shall be with 
plaudits bless’d 2” 


371. Tue Contrast; or, The 
Mayoralty of Truetorough. Com. 
by E. Smith. Of this piece we 
know no more:than the name: it 
was probably a provincial pro- 
duction. . 

372. THe ConrTRETEMS; or, 
Rival Queens. A small Farce, as 
it was lately acted with great ap- 
plause at H—d—r's private Th—re 
near the H—y M—t. Anonym. 
4to. 1727. ‘This piece was never 
intended for public representation; 
but was written only in ridicule 
of the confusion which at that . 
time reigned in the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket, in consequence 
of the contests for superiority be- 
tween the two celebrated Italian 
singers, Signora Faustina and Sige 
nora Cuzzoni, the divided opinions. 
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of the public with regard to their 
respective merits, and the insolent 
airs of importance assumed by them 
in consequence of the public fa- 
vour shown to them. In the Dra- 
matis Personz, which consists en- 
tirely of the persons belonging to 
that theatre, HerpEGceER, the ma- 
nager, is characterized as high 
priest of Discord; and that great 
composer, Mr. Handel, is styled 
Professor of Harmony. 

Wecannoton this occasion avoid 
taking notice of the careless man- 
ner in which new editions of some 
authors’ works have beenexecuted, 
from the ignorance of the persons 
to whose care they were intrusted. 
In a republication of Colley Cib- 
ber’s plays, this piece isinserted, in- 
stead of THe RitvaLQueans; which 
see in its place. We have heard, 
however, that this blunder was 
occasioned by the late George Stee- 
vens, Esq. of Hampstead, a lover 
of fun, who actually furnished the 
copy from which The Contretems 
was printed in Cibber’s works. 

373. Tue ConTRIVANCES ; Or, 
More Ways than one. A Farce, 
by Harry Carey. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 12mo. 1715; 8vo. 1729; 
Ato. 1743. This is a very enter- 
taining piece, and had good suc- 
cess. Arethusa, in this farce, used 
to be the probationary part for fe- 
male singers, before they were 
bold enough to venture upon cha- 
racters of more consequence: a 
mode of conduct which would be 
more serviceable to the stage, than 
beginning, as is usual now, with 
stepping on the top round of the 
ladder at once; a circumstance 
which precludes ascension, and 
increases the danger of a fall. 
_ 374,.Tue Convent. M.D. by 
John Rannie. 8vo. Nodate. Ne- 
yer performed. 

375. THe Convenr oF Prea- 


COQ 
suRE. Com. by the Duchess of 
Newcastle. 1668. This is one 


among many of the pieces of this 
voluminous female author, which 
have never been performed, and 
perhaps very seldom read. 

370. Tue ConvEeRSATION OF 
A FATHER WITH His CHILDREN; 
or, The Danger of disregarding 
the Laws. ‘Translated from Ges- 
ner, and printed at Edinburgh. 
8vo. 17902. Never acted. 

377. THECONVERTED CouRTE- 
zAn. The first part of Dekkee’s 
Honest Whore was originally print- 
ed under this title, but in, what 
year is uncertain; the only copy 
that we have seen wanting the 
title-page. We suspect, however, 
that it was printed in 1604. 

378. Tur Converts; or, The 
Folly of Priestcraft. Com. Anon. 
4to. 1690. Langbaine gives this 
piece the highest commendation ; 
allotting it, in point of ingenious 
and judicious satire, the next place 
in rank to Wycherley’s Plain 
Dealer ; yet hints, that it may give 
umbrage to the priests and bigots 
of the Romish religion. 

379. Tur Coorer. Musical 
Entertainment. Acted at the Haye 
market. Svo.1772. Set to music 
by Dr. Arne, who was also sus- 
pected to be the author of it. It 
appears, however, to be little more 
than a translation from a French 
piece called Le Tonnelier, the hint 
of which was originally taken from 
Boccace. Without possessing much 
merit, it was well received. 

380. THe Coaurt; or, The 
English Chevalier. Com.by Charles 
Molloy. Svo. 1718. Acted at the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
with applause, 

381. Tue Coeaurr. Musical 
Entertainment, by Steph. Storace, 
sung at Marybone Gardens. Svo 

++) his isa translation from 
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the Italian of Goldoni, and adapted 
to the original music of Galluppi. 

382. Tue Coavet’s SuRREN- 
DER; or, The Humorous Punster. 
Com. Anonym. 1732. This play, 
when originally brought on the 
stage at the Haymarket, was called 
« A sort of a thing (if you please 
“«*a Comedy), acted by the de- 
“* sire of all well-disposed people 
s¢ for the benefit of the author ;”’ 
and is the same as was published, 
in 1733, under the title of The 
Court Lady; or, The Coquet’s 
Surrender; which is said to have 
been written bya lady. See Tur 
Court Lavy. 

383. Tue Coavetre. Burl. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1761. 
N. P. 

384. Tur CoauvxTTeE; or, The 
Mistakes of the Heart. Com. by 
Robert Hitchcock. Acted at York 
and Hull. 8vo. 1777. Printed 
at Bath. This piece is taken from 
Mrs. Heywood’s nove] of Betsy 
Thoughtless, and is not without 
merit. 

385. Tue Coauetrss; or, The 
Gallant in the Closet. Com. by 
Lady Houston, sister to Lord Cath- 
cart. This piece was put into the 
hands of the late James Boswell, 
Esq. while he was at Edinburgh 
college, with a strict injunction 
that its author should be concealed. 
Mr. B. had it brought on the stage 
(probably in Scotland), and wrote 
the prologue to it, which was 
spoken by Mr. Parsons, But it was 
not successful ; being condemned 
the third night, and not unjustly ; 
for it was found to be chiefly a 
translation of one of the bad plays 
of Thomas Corneille. Not printed. 

386. Cora; or, The Virgin of 
the Sun. B. P. by J.C. Cross. 
Acted at the Royal Circus, and 
published in Circusiana, 12mo, 
1809. 
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387.Corpevia. Trag. in five 
acts, by Mrs. Hughes. Printed in 
a volume with two other Morat 
Dramas intended for private Re- 
presentation. Svyo. 1790. 

388. CoricLanus. Trag. by 
W. Shakspeare. Fol. 1623. The 
piot of this play is taken frem 
history, viz. from Plutarch’s Life 
of Coriolanus. The scene lies 
partly in Rome, and partly in the 
territories of the Volscians. Dr. 
Johnson says, it is one of the 
most amusing of our author’s per- 
formances: ‘* The old man’s mer- 
«‘ riment in Menenius; the lofty 
« Jady’s dignity in Volumnia; the 
“© bridal modesty in Virgilia; the 
“« patrician and military haughti- 
** ness in Coriolanus; the plebeian 
‘« malignity and tribunitian inso- 
** lence in Brutus and Sicinius; 
‘« make a very pleasing and inte- 
“* resting variety; and the various 
** revolutions of the hero's fortune 
** fill the mind with anxious cu- 
“*‘ riosity. There is perhaps too 
“¢ much bustle in the first act, and 
** too little in the last.” _ 

389. Corrotanus. Trag. by 
James Thomson. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1748; Syo. 1749. 
Our pleasing poet’s principal merit 
not lying in the dramatic way ; 
and this, though the last, being 
far from the best of his works, 
even im that way ; we cannot pay 
any very exalted compliments to 
the piece. 

The style of it is, like the rest 
of the author’s writings, ill caleu- 
lated to excite the passions. Dr. 
Johnson observes, this tragedy was, 
by the zeal of Sir George Lyttel- 
ton, brought upon the stage for 
the benefit of Thomson’s family 3 
and recommended by a Prologue, 
which Quin, who had long lived 
with him in fond intimacy, spoke 
in such a manner as showed him 
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to be, on that occasion, no actor. 
The commencement of this be- 
nevolence is very honourable to 
Quin; who is reported to have 
delivered Thomson, then known 
to him ‘only fer his genius, from 
an arrest, by.a very considerable 
present; and its continuance is 
honourable to both; for friend- 
ship is’ not always the sequel of 
obligation. By this tragedy a con- 
siderable sam was raised ;of which 
part discharged his debts, and the 
rest was remitted to his sisters ; 
whom, however removed from 
them by place or condition, he 
regarded with great tenderness. 

390. CortoLanus; or, The 
Roman Matron. Trag. by Thomas 
Sheridan. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den. 8vo. 1755. This piece was 
composed from the two former 
plays'by Shakspeare and Thomson ; 
and, being assisted by a splendid 
ovation, had some success. 

391. CoRIOLANUS; or, 
Roman Matron. Tragedy, altered 
from Shakspeare and Thomson [by 
J.P. Kemble]; and acted at Drury 
Lane, Feb. 1789. This alteration 
has generally been ascribed to Mr. 
Wrighten, the prompter. It was 
well received. Mr. Kemble’s per- 
formance of Coriolanus is allowed 
to be a masterpiece in the art of 
acting. Svo. 1789. 

392. Coriotanus; or, The 
Roman Matron. H. P. adapted 
to the stage, with additions from 
Thomson, by J. P. Kemble. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1806. 

303. Corne tia. T. Ato. 1594. 
D.C. See Pompry THE GREAT, &c. 

304, Corneria. Play, by Sir 
W..Bartley. Acted: in Gibbon’s 
Tennis Court, Vere Street, Clare 
Market, 1662. N. P. 

305. Cornexia ; or, A Roman 
Matron’s Jewels. Dram. Anecd. 
by J.P. Roberdeau. Performed, 

VOL. Il, ; 
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in 1805, at the Chichester, Ports- 
mouth, and Southampton Thea- 
tres, with great applause. The 
foundation of this one act piece is 
the well-known story of Corne- 
lia (Scipio’s daughter) showing 
her numerous progeny, as her 
richest ornaments, to a vain-glo- 
rious Roman lady Printed in The 
Spirit of the Public Journals, yok. 
Xill. 12mo, 1810, 

396. THe CornisH Comepy. 
Acted at the Theatre in Dorset 
Gardens. 4to. 1696. Scene Corn- 
wall. This play was published by 
George Powell, who, in a dedica- 
tion to Christopher Rich, Esq. 
says, it was the conception ofa few 
loose hours, and committed by the 
author to his hands to dispose of 
in the world. 

897. CornisH INTERLUDES. 
Of these there are three in the 
Bodleian library, written on parch- 
ment. B.40. Art. In the same 
place is also another, written on 
paper in the year 161!. Arch. By 
31. Of the last there is a transs, 
Jation inthe British Museum. MSS. 
Harl. 1867. 2. It is entitled the 
CREATION OF THE Worxp. It 
is called a Cornish play or opera, 
and said to be written by Mr. 
William Jordan, The translation 
into. English was made by John 
Keigwin, of Moushole, in Corn- 
wall, at the request of Trelawney, 
Bishop of Exeter. Of this William 
Jordan we can give no account. 
Of his translator it may be ob- 
served, that among the many va- 
luable MSS. in Lambeth library 
(806. 16), ‘there is a very long 
poem, in stanzas of four lines, en- 
titled, ‘© Mouwr CaLvarig; or, 
«<The History of the Passion, 
«© Death, and Resurrection, of our 
«« Lord Jesus Christ, written in 
«© Cornish (as it may be’ conjec- 
“ tured) some Centuries past ; in= 
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* terpreted in the English Tongue 
“by John Keigwin, Gent.” 

398. Tus Cornish Sevire. 
Com. by Sir John Vanbregh, Con- 
greve, avd Walsh. Acted atthe 
Haymarket, 1700. This is founded 
almost entirely on the Stewr Pour- 
ceaugnac of Moliere. In the year 
1734, this piece was, by Mr. Ralph, 
brought on the stage at Drury 
Lane, and published in 8vo. In 
the preface he says, ‘‘ when it 
‘© was first played by subscription, 
“so great were the expectations 
“< from it, that the pit and boxes 
“« were laid together at half a gui- 
nea, and the gallery at a crown: 
“*« that though Sir John Vanbrugh 
“was by many reputed the sole 
author of it, yet it was currently 
reported, at the time of its re- 
‘« presentation, that he wrote it in 
“* conjunction with Mr. Walsh and 
Mr. Congreve; each of them 
being supposed to have done an 
act a-piece.” This account is 
confirmed by a letter of Mr. Con- 
gteve's lately published, dated May 
20, 1704, in which he says, «* The 
** translation you speak of is not 
“altogether mine; for Vanbrugh 
“‘and Walsh had a part in it. 
«Each did an act of a French 
*« farce. Mine, and J believe 
theirs, was done in two morn- 
ings; so there can be no great 
«‘ matter init. It was a compli- 
*«ment made to the people of 
“« guality at their subscription mu- 
sic, without any design to have 
«it acted or printed further. It 
** made people laugh ; and some- 
‘© body thought it worth his while 
to. translate it again, and print 
*‘itas it was acted: but if you 
meet such a thing, I assure you 
**it was none of ours; which I 
don’t thiak will appear again 
*¢ after next week, when our 
*‘ pcighbour is to have it acted 
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«« for her benefit.” Literary Re- 
lics, Svo. 1789, p.337.—It ap- 
pears by Mr. Ralph’s preface, that 
the copy came to him imperfect 
in some places, which impertec- 
tions he had supplied in the best 
iwnanner he could; that he had 
taken the liberty to set aside 
some incidental jokes, which were 
merely the growth of the times, 
and could not then be understood 
without a glossary. He also pro- 
fesses to have altered some inele= 
gancies at the end of the first act, 
which the then delicate taste of 
the age would hardly endure. 
See Monsizgur pe Pourcf&au- 
GNnac; or, Sguire Trelooly. 

399. Corona Minerva. A 
Masque, ‘‘ Presented before Prince 
«« Charles, his Highness the Duke 
“of York his brother, and the 
«© Lady Mary his sister, the 27th 
“of February, at the college of 
““the Museum Minerve.” Ato. 
1635. Chetwood ascribes this 
piece to Thomas Middleton; but 
we believe without foundation. 
It is very scarce. 

400. THs Coronation. Com. 
by J. Shirley. This play was 
printed in 4to. 1640; Svo. 1778; 
as John Fletcher’s: but as Shir- 
ley Jaid claim to it, it is here re- 
stored to hisname. Scene Epirus. 

401. Tur Coronation or 
QvueeENn Ecizaperu; or, The Re- 
storation of the Protestant Religion, 
and the Downfal of the Pope. By 
WR. Atoy680:, 7 hiseisene 
more than a droll of three acts, 
played at Bartholomew and South- 
wark Fairs. 

462, Tue Coronation oF 
Davin. A Drama, written by 
Joseph Wise in 1763. Published 
at Lewes. 8vo. 1760. 

403. THe Coronation. M. 
Entertain. by Archibald Maclaren, 
12mo, 1804. 
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404. Tue Corporat. Play, 
by Arthur Wilson. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, Sept. 4, 1646; but we be- 
lieve not printed. 

405. CorRUuPTIONS OF THE 
pivine Laws. A dramatic Piece, 
mentioned by Bishop Bale in the 
catalogue of his own works. 

400. THe Corsican Pirate ; 
or, The Grand Master of Matta. 
B? iby J. Cross. ~Svo. 1803. 
Acted at the Circus. 

407. Tur Corsicans. Dram. 
in four acts, translated from the 
German of Kotzebue. 8yvo. 1799. 
Never acted. 

408,-Tur Corsicans. An un- 
finished Play, By Charles Leftly. 
Choruses from this drama are in- 
serted at p. 151, et seg. of The 
Poetical Register, and Ltepository 
of Fugitwe Poetry, tor the year 
1802. 

400. Corres. In the title- 
page to The /Vhim, a comedy, by 
Lady Wallace, there is a quotation 
from a MS. tragedy, by her lady- 
ship, which, in the newspaper ad- 
vertisements of The Whim, was 
said to be under this title. 

410. Corypon anp CocHRa- 
nia. Past. by Alexander Penne- 
cuik. This was on the nuptials 


of Janies, Duke of Hamilton, 
1723. 
411. Cosmo. Com. Acted at 


the Rose Theatre, Jan, .12, 1592. 
Not printed. 

412. Tus Costty WHore. A 
eomical History. Acted by the 
Company of Revels. Anonym. 
4to. 1633. This piece is by Philips 
attributed to Robert Mead; but 
without any foundation. The 
scene Jies in Saxony, and the play 
has considerable merit. 

413. Tus Cotracs. 


1796. Printed at Tewkesbury, 


Operatic . 
Farce, by James Smith, -Svov 


C O sy 

where also it appears to have been 
acted. It has but little merit, and 
is founded on the hackneyed story 
of a gentleman assuming the dis- 
guise of a servant for obtaining an 
easier access to the lady whom he 
courted. 

414. Tue Cottace Festiva. 
Opera, by Leonard Mac Nally, 
performed at Dublin, 1796. We 
have never seen any play-bill or 
advertisement-of this piece; but 
it is mentioned in The Monthly 
Mirror for December 1796. 

415. Tne Corrace Main; or, 
The Customs of the Castle. Op. 
by R, Sicklemore. This was per- 
formed for a benefit at Brighton, 
17098. 

410. Tue Cortrace Marp. 
Mus. Ent. Acted for a benefit at 
Covent Garden, June 1791; but 
not repeated. 

417. Tae CoTrraGe oF THE 
Cuirrs. M.D. by Jobn Rannie. 
Svo. No date. Never acted. 

418. Tue Corracrrs. Opera, 


by George Savile Carey. 8vo. 
1766; 12mo. 1770. 
419. THe Cortacers. Mus. 


Entertainment. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo.1768. This piece, 
though said to be performed, was 
never represented under this title. 
It is the same performance as ///i/- 
liam and Nanny, by Mr. Good- 
enough; and, having been printed 
by a bookseller ten or eleven years 
before it appeared on the stage, 
was published by the person who 
had purchased the impression. 
420. Tue Cotracers. Com. 
Op. in two acts, by Miss Anna 
Ross (aged 15 years), 8vo. 1798. 
A very promising specimen indeed 
from. an authorling of fifteen. The 
ebaracter of Charlotte, the heroine 
of the opera, has particular merit. 
That there are faults in the piece, 
it were folly to deny; but as a 
kK 2 
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whole, it is. very creditable to. the 
fair, writer. Never acted. 

a Covent Garpen. Com. 
by Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 1638; 
4to. 1639. ‘This piece was first 
performed in, 1632, but was not 
printed till the time above men- 
tioned, The title implies where 
the scene is laid, and it is a repre- 
sentation of the humours of that 
place at the period when it was writ- 
ten. It is dedicated to Sir John 
Suckling. 

422. Covenr GARDEN. THEA- 
TRE; or, Pasquin turned Draw- 
cansir, D.S. By Charles Mack- 
lin. Acted at Covent Garden, 1752. 
Not printed. 

423. Tue Covent Garpsn 
Tracrepy. Farce, by H. Fielding. 
Acted-at Drury Lane. Svo. 1732. 
This isa burlesque on The Distrest 
Afother; but not equal to some 
other pieces of the same author ; 
the humours. of Covent Garden, 
with respect to. w s, bawds, 
and bullies, being subjects too low 
for mock tragedy. 

424, Covent GaRDEN WEED- 
ep; or, The Middlesex Justice of 
Peace. See Tue Werepine oF 
THE Covent GaRDEN. 

425, Ture Coventry Acr. 
Com. [By.J. Plumptre, A. B.] 
Acted:at Norwich. 8vo. 1793. 

426, CoventrRY Prays, inti- 
tuked, Ludus Coventrie, sive Lu- 
dus Corporis Christi. They.are now 
in the. British Museum, and may 
be-found by. the following distinc- 
tions.among the Cottonian MSS. 
Vesp, D. vint. p. 113% Pour. iv. 
A, They are forty. in number ; 

nd their subjects, like those of 
imilar exhibitions at Chester al- 
ready described, are chiefly from 
the. Old and New.Testament. The 
language of them, having proba- 
bly undergone-ne changes by tran- 
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scription, is in many places almost 
as gross as that of some of the 
Scotch dramatic writers before the 
year 1600, who employed their 
talents for the entertainment of 
our future Solomon. Quotations 
from such parts of these mysteries 
as would best support ourassertion, 
might be accompanied by suspi- 
cion of profaneness, which of all 
other charges the editors of the 
present work have been studious to 
avoid. A slightextract, however, 
may serve to show the indelicacy 
of the poets, as well as the ancient 
audiences, of Coventry. In the 
play of the Woman taken in Adul- 
tery, the appearance of the guilty 
fair-one is preceded by this extra-. 
ordinary stage direction and. dia- 
logue. Pageant XK p. 12h 
‘© — Hic Juvenis quidam extra cur- 
“¢ rit, caligis non ligatis ef BRACCAS 
‘© IN MANU TENENS, ef dicat Ae- 
** cusator : 


«< ACCUSATOR. 
‘¢ Stow that harlot, some erthely wyght, 
‘* Phat in advowtrye her is fownde. 


“¢ SUVENIS. 
«¢ Giff any man stow me yis nyght, 
<< T shal hym geve a dedly wownde. 
*< If any man my wey doth stoppe, 
“‘ Or we departe, ded shal he be; 
“7 shal yis daggar puttin his croppe, 
*¢ {shal hem kylle, or he shal me. 


“¢ PHARISEUS. 
“« Grett Goddys curse mut go, with the, 
‘* With such a shrewe wyll L not melle. 


6¢ JUVENIS. 
“« That same blyssynge I gyff you thre, 
‘© And qwheth you alle to y* devyl of 
helle. 
“ In feyth Iwas so sor aftrayd 
“ Of yone thre shrewys, y* soth to say, 
“« My breche be nott yett well upteyd, 
** T had such hast to renne away. 
** Thei shal nevyr catche me in suck 
affray 5 
*¢ Yam full glad y* I am gon. 
“¢ Adewe, adewe, a xx devyls way, 
“© And Goddys curse have-ye everychon, 
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*© SCRIBA. 
“Com forth y" stotte, com forth y" 
scowte, 
*€ Cem forth y" bysmar & brothel belde, 
“© Com forth y" hor, & stynkynge bych 
clowte, 
*¢ How long hast y"such harlotry helde? 
**Com forth y" quene, com forth y" 
scolde, 
“¢ Com forth y" sloveyn, com forth y" 
slutte ; 
*€ We shal the teche, with carys colde, 
** A lytyl bettyr to kepe y’ kutte.” 

These performances began on 
Corpus Christi day, which, accord- 
ing to Dugdale, was the com- 
‘ mencement of the chief fair held 
in Coventry. They were acted by 
the Gray Friars, or Franciscans. 
The theatres were placed on wheels, 
and drawn to all the eminent parts 
of the city, for the better advan- 
tage of the numerous spectators. 
(See Thoresly’s Leedes, Fol. 1715, 
page 517.] 

427. Or THE COUNCELLS OF 
Bisuors. A Com. by Bishop Bale, 

428. Count Basix. ‘rag. by 
Joanna Baillie. 8vo. 1798. This 
is one of a series of plays, publish- 
ed by the same lady. It is in vol.i. 
and has considerable merit. Never 
acted. 

429. CounT BENYOWSKY; or, 
The Conspiracy of Kamtschatka. 
‘Tragi-Com. in fiveacts. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. W. 
Render. 8vo. 1798. The original 
author of this piece is Kotzebue, 


President of the Magistracy of 


Eastland, to whom the public are 
indebted for many other pieces, The 
hero of the present performance 
is a real person, whose adventures 
formerly made some noise in Eu- 
rope. These, in the year 1790, 
were printed in London, in two 
volumes, 4to. M. Kotzebue has 
deviated little from the original 
story, which is rather retold in 
dialogue than mériting to be term- 
ed a new performance. It is, 
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however, forcibly and pathetically 
written, well calculated to arrest 
attention, and to y.roduce the effects 
proposed by tragical representa- 
tions. 

430. Count Brnyrowsxy ; or, 
The Conspiracy of Kamisehatka, 
Drama. ‘Translated from. Kotze- 
bue, by Ben}. Thompson.  8vo. 
1800. Never acted. This is a 
more clegant translation than Dr. 
Render’s. 

431. Count DE VILLEROI; or, 
The Fate of Patriotism. Vrag. 8vo. 
1794. The author of this piece, 
detesting the atrocious crimes per- 
petrated among the French at the 
time of his writing, has made the 
fact of a son denouncing his father 
the groundwork of his plot, and 
has interwoven allusions to other 
shocking circumstances, said to 
have occurred in France during 
that reign of terror. It is but an 
indifferent performance, and was 
never acted. 

432. THe CounTerRFEIT. Farce, 
by Andrew Franklin. Acted at 
Drury Lane, with good success, 
in 1804. 

433.THE COUNTERFEIT BRIDE- 
Groom ; or, Tre Defeated Widew. 
Com, 4to. 1077. This 1s Middle- 
ton’s No Wit, No Help, like a To- 
man’s, altered, and printed with 
a new title; an artifice to give the 
appearance of novelty, which 
seems to havebeen frequently prac- 
tised in those times; but which 
would not by any means pass now, 
when the slightest plagiarism is 
immediately discovered by the 
piercing eyes of our stage-hunting 
critics; by whom resemblances aye 
even formed in their own imagina- 
tions only (to the prejudice of real 
merit), where no more than that 
general sympathy of conception 
which all writers, whose genius 
enables them to see nature as she 
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is, must have with each other, can 
give ground for their accusations. 
434, Tue CounrerreiT Heir- 
Ess. Farce, taken from Durfey’s 
Love for Money. Acted at Covent 
Garden, April 16, 1762, for Mrs. 
Vincent's benefit. Not printed, 
435. Tux CounTERreirs. Com. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre. 4to. 
1679. J. Leanerd has been sek 
posed to be the author of this play, 
which is very far from being a bad 
one. The scene lies in Madrid. 
The plot is taken from a Spanish 
novel, called The Trepanner tre- 
panned; and Mr. Cibber has made 


good use of it in his comedy of 


She would and She would not. 

436. Tue CounTerreits. Far. 
taken from Moore's Gil Blas. 
Acted at Drury Lane, for Mr. 
Yates's benefit, 1704. N. P. 

437. Tue CounTerptor. Com. 
of two acts, by Thomas Gocdall. 
Acted 
Miss Stanton (who afterwards 
married the author), about the 
year 1787. Not printed. 

438. Tue Countess or Esca- 
BARGNAS. Comedy, by J. Ozell. 
This is only a translation from 
Moliere, and was never intended 
for the stage. 

439. Tue CountTsEss or Pem- 
BROKE'’S Ivy Cuurcu, by Abra- 
ham Fraunce. 4to. 1591. As this 
is in some of the old catalogues set 
down as the name of a play in two 
parts, we could not omit a men- 
tion of it, although it contains 
nothing dramatic, but one piece in 
English hexameters, called Amin- 


tas’s Pastoral, which is but a trans-- 


lation of Tasso’s Aminta. 

440. CounTESs oF SALISBURY. 
Trag. by Hall Hartson.  S8yo. 
1767, This play is taken from 
Dr. Leland’s Romance, called 
Longsword Earl of Salisbury. It 
was first acted at Dublin, after- 


* 


at Bath, for the benefit of 
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wards at the Haymarket, and sub- 
sequently at Drury Lane. We 
have already hinted, in our brief 
account of Mr. Hartson, that he 
was supposed to have received 
material assistance in this tragedy 
from the band of his tutor, Dr. 
Leland. That the composition was 
not his own, may also be inferred 
from a circumstance that we shall 
now relate. An acquaintance com- 
plimented our ostensible author 
on the happy manner in which a 
speech from Homer is appropriated 
to the Countess of Salisbury. Mr. 
Hartson disclaimed all knowledge 
of this circumstance, and denied 
that the Greek poet had furnished 
any part of his materials. For the 
SMa? ation of eur readers, we 
subjoin both these passages, 
For ah! no more Andromache shall 
come, 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector 
home 3 
No more officious, 
charms, 
From thy tit’d limbs unbrace Pelides’ 


with endearing 


arms! Book 17. v. 241, &c. 
Never, ch, never more shall Ela run 
With throbbing bosom, at the trumpet’s s 

sound, 

To unlock his helmet conquest-plum’d, 
to Strip 

The cuisses from his manly thigh, or 
snatch 

Quick fiom his breast the plated armour, 
wont 


T’ oppose my, fond embrace.—Sweet 
times, farewell, 
These tender offices return no more. 


The reader will perhaps allow 
that he who supplied the latter of 
these speeches, could not be un- 
acquainted with the former. .In 
this piece, the unities of time, 
place, and action, are strictly ob- 
served; the sentiments are natural, 
and the images striking; but the 
numbers are sometimes harsh and 
unmusical. It was, however, fa~ 
vourably received. 
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441. Counr KoenicsMark. 
Drama, translated from Reitzen- 
stein, by Benj. Thompson. 8vo, 
1800. Never acted. 

442, Yer Counr or Bur- 
GuNpDY. ‘Trag. in four acts, trans- 
lated from the German of Kotze- 
bue, by Ann Plumptre. Svo. 1798. 
Never acted. 

443. Tur Count or Bur- 
GUNDy. ‘Trag. translated from 
the German by Charles Smith. 
Printed at New York. Sve. 1798. 

444. Tur Count or Bur- 
6uNDY. ‘rag. altered from the 
translation of Miss Piumptre, by 
Alexander Pope, and acted for his 
own benefit at Covent Garden, 
1799. Though the alterations 
made in this piece were generally 
for the better, yet the pruning- 
knife might have been farther em- 
ployed with good effect. The 
story is on the hackneyed subject 
of a child preserved from destruc- 
tion, and brought up unconscious 
of his rank, and without any 
knowledge of his real parents. N.P. 

445. Tue Count or NARBONNE. 
Trag. by Robert Jephson. Acted 
at Covent Garden, with consider- 
able success, 1781; S8vo. 1781. 
This play is evidently founded on 
Horace Walpole’s Gothic story of 
The Castle of Otranto. ‘The cha- 
racters, language, and sentiment, 
are well drawn and supported, and 
sufficiently discriminated from each 
other. It has been thought, how- 
ever, that the catastrophe is too 
shocking. 

446. Yur Country ATTORNEY. 
Com. by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1787. 
Not printed. Though we found 
in this piece that easy and gene- 
rally appropriate dialogue which 
distinguishes the productions of Mr. 
Cumberland, it was thought defi- 
gient in novelty, humour, and 
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character ; and was so coolly re- 
ceived by the audience, that, after 
the fourth performance, it was 
withdrawn. See ScuHoon FoR 
Wipows. 

447. Tur Counrnry Carrarn. 
Com. by the Duke of Newcastle. 
Acted with applause at Black 
Friars, and printed at the Hague. 
12mo, 1649. 

448. Tas Country Coaurt ; 
or, Aliss in her Breeches. Ballad 
Opera. As it may be acted at 
Drury Cans. 6Vo0.° 1755. 

449, Tun Country Evecrion. 
Farce, in two acts. Svo. 1768: 
This is supposed to have been 
written by Dr. Trusler. 


450, Tur Country Fair. 
Prel. Acted at the opening of 


Covent Garden Theatre, Sept. 20, 
1775, but without much appro- 
bation. Not printed. 

451. Tur Country GAmBoL. 
Comic Opera in three acts, MS. 
Sold as part of the library of the 
late Mr. Isaac Reed. 

452. Tue Country GENTLE- 
MAN; or, Choice Spirits: A 
Drama, by William Woty. Svo. 
1786. Printed at Derby, in a 
volume, entitled Fugitive and Ori- 
ginal Poems. This piece seems 
not to have been intended for the 
stage. It is destitute of plot; but 
the character of a London Jand- 
Jord, and the humours of a club of 
choice spirits, are not ill drawn or 
supported. 

453. Tue Country Gtne. 
Com. by Anth. Brewer. 4to. 1647: 
This play was frequently acted 
with great applause, The scenes 
in London and Edmonton. In the 
title-page of this piece are only 
the letters T. B. which were pro- 
bably inserted by the bookseller, 
who knew the author by the fa- 
miljar appellation of Tony Brewer. 
See CountrRY INNOCENCE. 
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454, Tue Country Girt. 
Com. by David Garrick. Acted 
at Drury Lane. Svo. 1766. This 
is an alteration of Wycherley’s 
Country Wife; it met with ap- 
plause, was revived for Mrs.Jordan, 
and is still frequently acted. 

455. Tue Country House. 
Farce, by Sir John Vanbrugh. 
12mo. [1715.] This is nearly a 
verbal translation. from D’An- 
court’s Muison de Campagne. 

450. Tue Country Inn. Com. 
by Joanna Baillie. 8vo. 1804. 
Never acted. This piece, we 
think, is the least meritorious of 
Miss Baillie’s dramas. 

457. CountTRY INNOCENCE; or, 
The Chamlbermaid turn'd Quaker. 
Com. by John Leanerd. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 10677. 
This is a most barefaced plagia- 
rism; being only Brewer’s Country 
Girl reprinted, with scarcely any 
difference but that of a new title. 

458. Tue Country, Lasses ; 
or, The Custom of the Manor. 
Com. by Charles Johnson. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 12mo.1715. This 
is a very busy and entertaining 
comedy, and consists of two sepa- 
rate and independent plots; one of 
which is borrowed from Fletcher’s 
Custom of the Country; the other 
from Mis. Behn’s City Heiress, 
and what she stole it from, viz. 
Middleton’s Mad World, my Mas- 
ters. The character of Farmer 
Freehold, in particular,isadmirably 
drawn. See Tur Lapy oF THE 
Manor, and Tur Farm Houss. 


459. Tur Country Mapcap. 


Farce. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1772. This is only Fielding’s 
ifiss Lucy in Town, under a dif- 
ferent title. 

460. Tue Countryman. A 
Play ; entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, Sept. 9, 
1653 ; but probably not printed. 
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461. Tae Country ‘Savuire; 
or, 4 Christmas Gambol. Com. 
in three acts, by Richard Gwin- 
net. It was performed by the 
author, anda number of his neigh- 
bours. 8vo.- 1732. See Tre 
Gio’ sTERSHIRE SQUIRE. 

AG2. Tur Counxtry Waker. 
Com. by ‘Thomas Dogget. 4to. 
1696. This play was acted with 
applause at Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and has since be@n reduced into a 
ballad-farce, by the name of Flora, 
or, Hob in the Well. Scene Glou- 
cester. 


403. Tur Country Waker. 
Farce, by T. Underwood. 8vo. 
1782. Printed at Madras. It does 


not appear to have ever been act- 
ed; and is, as the modest. motto 
in the title-page says, “* A mere, 
«* mere trifle.” 

464. The Country Weppine 
AND Sximminctron. <A Tragi- 
comi-pastoral-farcical Opera, by 
Essex Hawker. 8vo. 1729. Acted 
at Drury Lane. This piece is only 
one long scene, on a bank near 
the Thames’ side, at Fulham, with 
twenty-five airs in ig, after the 
manner of, The Beggar's Opera, 
and was composed for the young 
company to act in the sammer.— 
See THe Weppinec. ; 

405. THe Country WEDDING; 
or, The Cockney bit. Pastoral 
Ballad Farce. Acted at the Hay- 
market. 8vo. The same as the 
preceding. 

466. Tas Country WeEppING; 
or, Love in a Dale. Pastoral Bal- 
lad Farce, of one act, by-J. W. 
Svo; 1750. A country swain 
courts a rich farmer’s daughter, 
and is beloved by her. The fa- 
ther, however, is about to give 
her to a showy Londoner, whom 
he supposes wealthy. To prevent 
this match, the fond pair contrive, 
by a letter, to persuade the father 
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that matters had gone so far be- 
tween the rustic nymph and swain, 
that the former is pregnant by 
the latter. This scheme succeeds 
to their wish; the father, to save 
his daughter’s credit, consents to 
their marriage, and is afterwards 
undeceived. It is said to have 
been performed at the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket; but 
there are no actors’ names to the 
dramatis persone. See THe Der- 
CEIT. 

467. Tue Country WIFE. 
Comedy, by William Wycherley. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. Ato. 
1675; 4to. 1688. ‘This comedy 
is, next to The Piain Dealer, the 
best of our author’s pieces. It 
contains great wit, high character, 
and manly nervous language and 
sentiment ; yet on account of the 
looseness in the character of Hor- 
ner, and other of the personages, 
it was for some time, and, had it 
not been altered, must have been 
totally laid aside. The last per- 
former who excelled in the cha- 
racter of Pinchwife, was the late 
Mr. Quin. Mrs. Pinchwife seems 
in some measure borrowed from 
Moliere’s Ecole des Femmes. 

468. Tur Country Wire. A 
Comedy, in two acts, as it is per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. Altered from Wy- 
cherley. 8vo. No date. [1705.] 
This alteration is Mr. John Lee’s ; 
but since Shakspeare has suffered 
by the same hand, could Wycher- 
ley complain of mutilation? 

469. Tue Country Wirt. Com. 
by J.Crowne. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 4to. 1675. This play 
contains a good deal of low hu- 
mour, and was a great favourite 
with King Charles II. Part both 
of the plot and language are bor- 
‘rowed from Moliere’s Sicilien ; ow, 
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l’Amour Peintre. Scene the Pall 
Mall, in the year 1675. 

470. Tue Cour pe Main; or, 
The American Adventurers. M. E. 
by Archibald M‘Laren. Acted at 
Dundee. Printed at Perth. 12mo. 
1784. 

471. CouraGE REWARDED; or, 
The English Volunteer. -A politi- 
cal Drama, by Mr. A. L. G. 8vo. 
1798. Never acted. A well-timed 
performance ;- but not well suited 
to representation. It is dedicated te- 
thevolunteer corps of the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

472. Tue Couracsous Turk; 
or, Amurath I, Trag. by Thomas 
Goff. 4to. 1632; 8vo. 1656. The 
plot from the histories of the 
Turkish empire in the reign of 
Amurath. It was acted by the stu- 
dents of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where the author was a fellow. 
Compared with the ranting ab- 
surdities of this piece, the trage- 
dies of Lee are sober declamations. 
Our hero, on the appearance of a 
comet, addresses the following 
question to the stars : 

** Why do you put on periwigs of fire?” 

473. Tus Coursine oF THE 
Hare; or,-The Madcap. Com. by 
William Heminges, 1632-3. This 
was never printed; but the exist- 
ence of it is noticed by Mr. Chal- 
mers in his Apology for the Be- 
lievers in the Shakspeare Papers. 
It was probably acted at the For- 
tune Theatre. 

A7A. C¥*** ann Country. 
A Play of seven acts; in which will 
be revived the entertaining scene 
of The Blundering Brothers ; to 
which is added, The comical Hu- 
mours of Punch: the whole con- 
cluding with the grand masque 
called The Downfall of Sejanus. 
Written by a masquerader, and 
dedicated to those who were pre- 
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sent at the last ball, on Thursday, 
Jan. 16th. Folio, 1735. 

A475. Courr anp CounTry; 
or, The Changelings. Ballad Opera. 
8vo. 1743. This piece was never 
intended for the stage; but is only 
a satire on the alterations made in 
the ministry, aud the unsteadincss 
in some of the patriot party, or, 
as they called themselves, the 
country interest, about that time. 

476. Count AnD wo CounTRY. 
A Seri-treci-comi-farcical Enter- 
tainment (acted but once these 
{wenty years) ; wherein are occa- 
sionally exhibited the Groans of 
the Barracks, or the History of 
Sir Arthur Van Trype, &c. &c. 
8v0. 1753. 

477. Tue Court Brecar. 
Com. by Richard Brome. Acted 
at the Cockpit in 1632, and print- 
ed Svo. 1653. 

478. Tue Courtezans. Com. 
of two acts, founded on truth, and 
acted every night at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, by Charles 
Townly, Esq. Svo. 1760. The 
name of this author is a fictitious 
one. 

479. Tue Courtsezans. Com. 
translated from Plautus by Richard 
Warner. 8vo. 1774. Plautus has 
called this comedy BaccuipEs; 
the names of two principal cha- 
racters, who are sisters, being 
each of them Bacchis. From the 
prologue we learn, that this play 
was taken from a Greek one, by 
Philemon, called Evantides, It is 
not improbable that Moliere had 
his eye upon one scene of this play 
when he wrote Les Fourberies de 
Scapin, 

ASO, Tue CourTEzans. Com, 
of two acts. This piece, which 
is in MS. in the possession of Mr. 
Stephen Jones, is supposed to be 
the production of Cornelias Ar- 
nold, author of Osman; being in 
the same handwriting and manner 
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as a farce, in MS. without a title 
(in the same collection), signed 
at the end C. ARNoxp. 

48i- Due Coura Dany j%or, 
The Coquel’s Surrender, Comedy, 
Anonymous. Svo. 1730; 1733. 
This play, by the dramatis per- 
sone prefixed, would appear to 
have been acted, though we ima- 
give without success. By the de- 
dication, however, which is a 
satirical one, To a great Lady at 
Court, it seems to have aimed per- 
sonal reflection on some particular 
intrigae at that time pretty well 
known at court. Be this as it will, 
the piece in itself has very little 
merit, either in plot, language, or 
character. The running-title of 
it is, The Coquet’s Surrender ; or, 
The Humorous Punster; which 
last title is derived from a princi- 
pal character in the piece, who is 
perpetually running into the ab- 
surdity of pun and quibble; but 
whom we may safely acquit of the 
charge either of humour, or even 
common sense. See THe CoquEr’s 
SURRENDER. 

482. Tue Court Lecacy. 
Ballad Opera, of three acts. $vo. 
1733. This obscene piece was 
never acted. It was advertised as 
being by the author of The Ata- 
lantes [i.e. Mrs. Manley]. 

483. Court Meprey; or Mar- 
riage Ly Proxy. A Ballad Op. of 
three acts. 8vo. 1733. 

484. Courtrnay, Eart or Ds- 
vonsHIne 3; or, The Troubles of 
Queen Ehxabeth. Tragedy. Ato. 
Anonym. No date. This play is. 
dedicated to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, but was never acted. 

485. Tue Court or ALEXAN- 
DER. Burlesque Opera of two 
acts, by George Alexander Stevens. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1770. The humour of this piece 
is very low. 

480. Tue Court or Nassau; 
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or, The Trial of Humbug. Com. 
by George Stayley. 8vo. 1753. 
Printed at Dublin. The drift of 
this pieceis, to censure a ridiculous 
practice, which at that period pre- 
vailed, of imposing upon people 
by telling a lie with a grave face, 
and afterwards Jaughing at the 
credulity of the person who be- 
lieved the story. This was calied 
by the nonsensical name of Hum- 
BuGcGing. The author, in his 
title-page, says his piece was not 
worth acting; and he seems to 
have been perfectly right in his 
judgment. 

487. ‘Tue Courr Sscrer.* 
Tragi-Comedy, by James Shirley. 
8vo. 1053. This play was never 
acted, but was prepared for the 
stage at Black Friars; plays being 
at that time, viz. during the com- 
snonwealth, entirely interdicted. 
The scene lies at Madrid. 

488. Courtsuip A tA Mone. 
Com. by David Craufurd. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 4to. 1700. It is 
dedicated to John Le Neve, Esq. ; 
by William Pinkethman the player, 
to whom the care of the publica- 
tion had been Jeft. The prologue 
by Farquhar. In the preface, the 
play is said to have been written ip 
ten mornings. 

489. Tue Cow Doctor. Com. 
in three acts; with a prefatory 
epistle to the readers, after the 
Pantagruelian style ot Rabelais, 
_ jllustrative of an unfortunate jour- 
ney to the Temple of Fame, and 
dedicated to the Rey. Thomas 
Pennington, A. M. author of Con- 
tinental Excursions, &c. and rec- 
tor of Thornley, Herts, and Kings~ 
down, in Kent. 8vo. 1810. This 
satire is addressed To the Friends of 
Vaccination. 

490. THE Coxcoms. Comedy, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. Fol. 
1647; 8vo. 1778. This play has 
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at times been revived, and acted 
with success. 

401. Tur Coxcomps. A Farce, 
by Francis Gentleman. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1771. Not print- 
ed. This was an alteration of part 
of Ben Jonson's Lpicaene, and was 
performed only one night at a 
benefit. 

492. Tue Cozreners. Com. 
in three acts, by Samuel Foote, 
First acted at the Haymarket in 
1774. Printed in Svo. 1778. One 
character in the piece (thatof Mrs. 
Simony) was designed as a vehicle 
for satire on the late Dr. Dodd. 
As some apology for Mr. Foote’s 
stage ridicule, we may observe, 
thar*he rarely pointed it at any 
persons who either met with pub- 
lic respect, or deserved to meet 
with it. In 1776, Mr. Foote in- 
troduced an additional scene, com- 
mencing the third act, which 
greatly heightened the humour of 
the piece. This scene was levelled 
at a lady who had made more than 
one public appearance, and done 
considerable execution as well with 
her eyes as her pen.. The story 
had been repeatedly told, though 
never with so much humour be- 
tore. She applied to a mercer, 
ordéred a considerable quantity of 
silk, took him in her own coach 
to a mad doctor, there left him to 
settle with Esculapius, who, she 
said, wonld immediately satisfy 
him. . Mrs. R. departed, and left 
the mercer with the son of Galen, 
who, instead of giving a draft (as 
Mr. Prig expected) upon the doc- 
tor’s banker, produced.a large vial ; 
and upon Prig’s refusing to accept 
it, he had a strait waistcoat clapt 
on him, and was upon the point 
of being conveyed to the private 
madhouse at Chelsea; when Prig 
exclaimed, ‘‘ [mprison a citizen, 
‘* that only-comes for his money ? 
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‘«D—me, Jack Wilkes’s affair 
«« will be but a fleabite to this.” 
493. Crack Me tuts Nur. 
Play. Acted at the Rose ‘Theatre, 
Sept. 5, 1595. Not printed. 
404. Tue Crapie oF SEcu- 
ritie. An Interlude, mentioned 
in the MS. tragedy of Sir Thomas 
More (MS. Har]. 7368), but not 
printed, nor now probably in ex- 
istence. The date of this piece 
may be placed between the years 
1860 and 1570. The following 
account of it is extracted from a 
work by an eye-witness of the re- 
presentation: <‘* In the city of 


«© Gloucester the manner is (as I° 


*¢ think it is in other like corpora- 
** tions), that when players of 
«¢ Enterludes come to towne, they 
“ first attend the mayor, to informe 
«¢ him what nobleman’s servants 
«‘ they are, and so to get licence 
«* for their publicke playing; and 
«if the mayor like the actors, 
“* or would shew respect to their 
“lord and master, he appoints 
«them to bey their first play 
“« before himselfe, and the alder- 

‘men and common counsell of 
“the city; and that is called the 
«© mayor's play, where every offe 
“that will comes in without 
** money, the mayor giving the 
“« players a reward as hee thinks 
fit, to shew respect unto them. 
s© At such a play my father tooke 
“me with him, and made mee 
“‘ stand between his leggs as he 
** gate upon one of the benches, 
‘© where wee saw and heard very 
t« well. The play was called Tue 
« CRADLE or Szrcurity, wherein 
‘© was personated a king, or some 
« great prince, with his courtiers 
“« of several] kinds: amongst which 
*«three ladies were in speciall 
grace with him; and they, keep- 
“ing him in delights and plea- 
“« sures, drew him from his grave 
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«* counsellors, hearing of sermons, 
<‘ listening to good counsell and 
«admonitions, that in the end 
«they got bim to lye downe ina 
«cradle upon the stage, where 
«these three ladies, jovning ina 
« sweet song, rocked him asleepe 
«that he snorted agaiue; and in 
«* the meane time closely conveyed 
«* under the cloaths, wherewithall 
«© he was covered, a vizard like a 
© swine’s snout, upon his face, 
«* with three wire chains fastened 
«* thereunto, the other end where- 
“‘of being holden severally by 
«* those three ladies, who fall to 
“singing againe, and then disco- 
<‘ vered his face, that the specta- 
‘tors might see how they had 
“* transformed him, going on with 
‘‘their singing. -Whilst all this 
“was acting, there came forth 
«< of another doore, at the farthest 
«< end of the stage, two old men, 
«the one in blew, with a ser- 
«« jeant at armes, his mace on his: 
«< shoulder ; the other in red, with 
“<a drawn sword in-his hand, and 
“ Jeaning with his other hand up- 
«© on the other’s shoulder; and se 
«« they two went along in a soft 
«© pace round about the skirts of 
‘* the stage, till at last they came 
«tothe cradle, when all the court 
«© was in the greatest jollity; and 
«¢ then the foremost old mah with 
«* his mace stroke a fearful blow 
*< upon the cradle; whereat all 
«¢ the courtiers, with the three la~ 
« dies and the vizard, all vanish- 
«ed; and the desolate prince 
“« starting up barefaced, and find- 
ing himselfe thus sent for to 
«judgement, made a lamentable 
complaint of his miserable case, 
and so was carried away by 
“‘ wicked spirits. The prince did 
“personate in the morall the 
*« wicked of the world; the’three 
*« ladies, Pride, Covetopsness, and 
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« Luxury; the two old men, the 
‘end of the world and the last 
«judgment. This sight tooke 
“* such impression on me, that 
‘© when I came to man’s estate it 
** was, as fresh in my memory as 
‘‘if I had seen it newly acted.” 
Mount Talor; or, Private Exer- 
cises of a penitent Sinner. By RW. 
Esq. published in the yeare of his 
age 75, Anno Dom.1639, 12moe. 

495. Crarr anp CREDULITY. 
Com. of three acts. A 4.5. sold 
as part of the library of the late 
My. Isaac Reed. 

490. Tas Crarr or RHETO- 
gic. Of this piece we shall give 
the full title as follows: 4 newe 
Commodye in. English (in Maner of 
an Enterlude) ryght elygant and 
Full of Craft of Rethoryk (wherein 
ts. shewed and descrybyd as well 
the Bewte and good, Propertes of 
Women as their Vyces and evyl 
Condicion), with a moral Conclusion 
and Exhortacyon to Vertew, Lon- 
don, printed by John Rastell. Ato. 
without date. This play is in 
metre, and in the old black letter ; 
so that it is likely, from every 
testimonial, tobe one of the very 
earliest. of our dramatic pieces. 

407. CravtTe. UPON SUBTIL- 
xyes Bacxe. An Enterlude, En- 
tered by Jeffrey Charlton on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, 
Jan. 27, 1608; but not printed. 

498. Tue CRarTsMaN; or, 
Weekly Journalist. A Farce, by 
John Mottley. 12mo. 1728. Scene 
London,in Caieb D’ ated s’scham- 
bers in Gray’s Inn. This piece 
was. not intended for the stage, 
but asa. banter on the paper of 
that title. 

409: Crarrig CROMWELL; or, 
Oliver ordering our new State. Tra- 
gi-Com. Whereinis discovered the 
traiterous. Undertakings and Pro- 
ceedings of the said: Nol and his le- 
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velling Crew. Written by Mercu- 
rias Melanvholicus, and printed in 
4to. 1048. It consists ot five very 
short acts, and at the end of eack 
act a chorus enters, 

500. Tue Crarry Mercnant; 
or, Zhe Souldier'd Citizen. Com. 
by ShakerlyMarmion. Not printed. 

501. Tus Creation oF THE 
Wortp. There is in the Bodleian 
library a Cornish MS. Play, with 
this title; of which the following, 
spokeu by Solomon, who is re- 
warding the builders of the uni- 


“verse, is a specimen literally ren- 
* dered into English : 


** Blessing of the Father on-you, 
«* You shall have your rewaid. 
“* Your wages are prepare! ; 
Soi ogether withall the fields of Bchellan, 
«* And the wood of Pensin entirely. 
ce The Island, and Arwinick, 
‘© Tregimber and Regillack. 
* Of them make you adeed or charter.” 
See CornisuH InTERLUDES. See 
also Hals’s History of Cornwall. 
02. Creusa, Queen oF 
Aruens. Trag. by W. White- 
head. Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 
1754. This play is founded on 
the Jon of Euripides ;’ but the plot * 
is extremely heightened, and admi- 
rably conducted by our author; 
nor has there, perhaps, ever been 
a more genuine and native. sim- 
plicity introduced into dramatic 
writing, than that of the youth 
Ilyssus, bred up in the service of 
the gods, and kept unacquainted 
with the vices of mankind. Mr. 
Mason is of opinion, that this 
piece shows the dramatic powers 
of its author to more advantage 
than The Roman Father: “ Were 
‘© J,” he adds, *< tocriticise this play 
<‘ according to my own ideas of 
‘< dramatic ordonnance, I should 
«© say that there is hardly a single 
“tragedy of English manufac- 
«ture, in which the three unities 
‘“are: more accurately observed’; 
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¢ for though the scene shifts oc- 
*€ casionally at the beginning of 
each different act, from the ves- 
tibule of the temple to the lau- 
rel grove, a place very conti- 
guous to the fane, yet I am 
persuaded the poet did this 
rather to please the players, than 
out of any necessity arising from 
his plot; as Aletes might even, 
with greater convenience to that, 
have resided in the temple itself 
than in the grove. The lan- 
guage of Creusa is also in my 
opinion more elevated than that 
of The Rtoman Futhker. As to the 
catastrophe, bowever, though it 
results naturally from the action 
that precedes it, it nrust not be 
dissembled that it does nat sa- 
tisty. One is sorry that the 
Queen sutiers: her crime, as 
she so very unwillingly consents 
to the poisoning of [lyssus, seems 
hardly great enough to merit 
capital punishment. Euripides, 
who drew her much more cri- 
minal, suffers her to exist to the 
end; and, by making Ion at- 
tempt to avenge on his unknown 
mother the crime she had been 
guilty of, in attempting to poi- 
son him, ber unknown son pro- 
duces an incident which the 
Jesuit Porce justly pronounced 
to be most truly theatrical. ¢ In 
spite,’ says he, * of all the faults, 
either real or apparent, which 
I have been led to find in this 
piece, aothing can be conceived 
more perfectly theatrical than 
the representation of a mother 
on the point of killing her un- 
known son, and, at the same 
time, of dying unknown by his 
hands, when this double project 
of parricide serves to restore 
that son to his mother, and that 
mother to her son.’) Our au- 
thor, by not admitting this dou- 
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ble project into his plan, has, 
in my opinion,’ decreased. the 
theatrical effect, of which (how- 
ever inartificially) the Greek poet 
had furnished him with the ex- 
ample ; and which, had he im- 
proved upon it as he has on all 
the other incidents in lou, might 
have made the last act much 
more perfect. It is certain, how- 
ever, that for this purpose the 
preceding plot of the whole 
piece must have been differently 
constituted.” 

503. Crime FROM AMBITION. 
Play, translated from the German 
of Iffland, by Maria Geisweiler. 
8vo. 1799; Svo. 1800. In this 
play, as is too common in the ge- 
nerality of the German dramas, 
vice, instead of meeting its just 
reward, is suffered to pass un- 
punished. The chief character of 
this piece is that of a young gam- 
bler, who is endeavouring to gain 
the affections of a lady of fortune 
and rank. His mother, to support 
his extravagance, and to supply 
the detects of his unsuccessfu! play, 
robs his father, who is a keeper of 
the public treasure, of a consider~ 
able sum of money. Another 
person, who is in a high official’ 
situation, becomes privy to the 
transaction; and, instead of bring- 
ing the criminals to justice, by 
mistaken benevolence advances 
the money. In his last speech he 
recommends the young gamester 
to the notice of his friends, .and 
says that he will become an ho- 
nest fellow } 

504. Tue Crisis; or, Love and 


Fear. Com. Opera, by Thomas 
Holcroft. Acted at Drary Lane, 


May 1, 1778, for the benetit of 
Miss Hopkins. Not printed. 
505. CRISPIN AND CRISPIANUS. 
This play is not mentioned in any 
of our Catalogues ; but is noticed, 
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among others (such as Grim the 
Colier, and Gammer Gurton’s Nee- 
die), in a dialogue between Dek- 
ker and Flecknoe, Dr. King’s 
Works, by Mr. Nichols, vol. i. 
p- 160. 

506. Tue Critic; or, 4 Tra- 
gedy Rehearsed. Dram, Piece, in 
three acts, by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Acted at Drury Lane, 
1779. Printed in Svo. 1781. 

The drift of this performance, 
which abounds with easy wit, un- 
affected humour, and judicious 
*satire, is perhaps in general mis- 
understood. It might not have 
been written with the single view 
of procuring full houses during 
its own run, but as a crafty ex- 
pedient to banish empty ones on 
future occasions. . In short, it-was 
to be regarded in the light of an 
advertisement published by the 
manager of Drary Laue, signify- 
ing his wish that no more modern 
tragedies might be oftered for re- 
presentation at his theatre. It 
acted as a caustic on the author of 
Zoraida, whose piece immiediately 
followed in the same season. We 
hear indeed that the Cambridge 
Quixote imputed all his sufferings 
to the magic of the fell enchantress 
Tillurina. Let not, however, this 
circumstance discourage writers of 
real genius and judgment. Ludi- 
crous parodies or imitations do no 
injury to originals of sterling merit. 
The most successful ridicule could 
never drive our Shakspeare’s phan- 
tom from the stage, though the 
spectre raised by his would-be 
rival, Voltaire, is known to have 
faded long ago at the first crowing 
of the cocks of criticism. 

In this afterpiece a well-known 
authar is likewise supposed ta be 
represented under the title of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary.. How he chap- 
pened ta deserve such ridicule, in 
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prefererice to any other playwright 
of similar pretensions, it is not our 
present business to inquire. A 
literary thief, however, is the most 
tender and irascible of all beings, 
and, like his brethren who appear 
every six weeks at the Old Bailey, 
lives in perpetual hostility with 
those who are qualified to detect 
his practices, and point out the 
objects of his plunder. To a 
dramatist of this description, a 
general reader, with a retentive 
memory, is as formidable as an 
empty house on a third night. 
The present age exhibits more 
than one Sir Fretful, more than 
one notorious plagiary. The cha- 
racter.of Dangle is said to have 
been drawn from Mr. Thomas 
Vaughan, author of The Hotei, 
&c. 

507. Tue Critic Awnricr- 
pareD; or, The Humours of the 
Green Room. Farce, rehearsed be- 
hind the curtain of the Theatre in 
Drury Lane. By R. B. S. Esq. 
8vo. 1779. A despicable eatch- 
penny. 

503, THe Critic; or, Tragedy 
Rehearsed. A literary catchpenny 
by way of prelude to a dramatic 
afterpiece, by R. B, Sheridan, Esq. 
8vo. 1780. 

509. THe Criric; or, Tragedy 
Rehearsed. & new dramatic Piece, 
in three acts, as performed by His 
Majesty’s Servants, with the great- 
est applause. By the author of 
The Duenna, 8yo. 1780. This 
is a third catchpenny produced by 
the success of Mr. Sheridan’s piece. 
It is of a different kind from the 
former; being entirely political. 

510. Critic upon Critic. 
Dram. Medley, in three acts. Per- 
formed at Covent Garden. By 
Leonard Mac Nally. 8vo.179%. 

611. Tur Criticat Minute. 
See Tur Maipen WHIM. 
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12. Crasus. Trag. by W. 
Alexander, Earl of Sterling. Ato. 
1604, 1607 ; and fol. 1037. This 
is the most affecting of all our 
author’s pieces. ‘The plot is bor- 
rowed from Herodotus, Justin, 
and Plutarch, with an episode in 
the fifth act from Xenophon’s 
Cyropaideia. The scene lies in 
Sardis. 

513. Cromwe.t, Lorp ‘THo- 
mAs. Hist. Play. 4to. 1602; Ato. 
1613. This drama is in all the 
Catalogues set down toShakspeare ; 
but Theobald, and other editors 
ef his works, have omitted it, to- 
gether with six pieces more, viz. 
The Puritan, Pericles Prince of 
Tyre, the tragedy of Locrine, The 
Yorkshire Tragedy, Sir John Old- 
castle, and The London Prodigal. 
All which, though it is probable, 
from some beautiful passages, that 
Shakspeare may have had a hand 
in them, are on the whole too in- 
different to be received as the 
genuine and entire works of that 
inimitable genius. ‘Tbis play, in 
the title-page, is said to be written 
by W.S. The story of Cromwell 
and Friskiball is told in Hakewill’s 
Apolosy. 

514. Cromwey’s Consri- 
Racy. ‘Tragi-Com. relating to 
our latter times, beginning at the 
death of King Charles I. and end- 
ing with the happy restoration of 
King Charles Il. Written by a 
person of quality. 4to. 1660. 

515. Cross Partners. Com. 
by a Lady. Acted at the Hay- 
market. Svo.1792. This seems 
to be taken, partly from a novel 

called The Kentish Maid, and 

partly. from a French piece of 
Destouches, which also furnished 
the subject of Dr. Francklin’s Con- 
tract. Without much merit, this 
piece was performed nine nights. 
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516. Cross Purposes. 
by Mr. Obrien. 


Farce, 
Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1772; 2d. edit. no: 
date. This piece, which had 
considerable success, is evidently 
founded on the Trois Freres Ri- 
vaux of La Font. It contains-some 
happy touches of genuine humour, 
and many strokes of satire justly 
levelled at the follies of the time. 

§17. Crorcuet Lopes. Farce, 
by Thomas Hurlstone. Acted at 
Covent Garden. Svo. 1795. This 
piece has all the properties of broad 
farce, strong caricature, and whim- ~ 
sical situation. A -hearty laugh 
had been the aim of the author, * 
and he succeeded. The character 
of the spouting landlord is perhaps 
carried a little-too far. The whole, 
however, was well acted; the 
farce had a considerable run, and 
is still occasionally performed. — 

518. Tar Cruret Brorrer. 
Trag. by Sir W. Davenant. 4to. 
1630, Presented at Black Friars. 
The scene Italy. 

519. Tre Crueut Desror. 
Int. This is only named in Kirk- 
man’s and other lists. _ It is, how- 
ever, probably a republication, as 
it is entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, by Thomas 
Colwell, in the years 1565-6, 
«< A ballet, intituled, An Inter- 
“Jude, of The Cruell Detter, 
“by Wayer.” The date put by 
Chetwood (1669) is one of his. 
forgeries. 

520. Tur Crue. Girt; 
The Royal Resentment. Trag. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 12mo.1717. It was the 
second attempt made by this: lady 
in the tragedy walk, and is very 
far from being a bad one, The 
design is founded on the story of 
Sigismyunda and Guiscardo, which. 
is to be met with ‘in Boceace’s 
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ntvels, and a poetical version of 
it very finely done by Dryden, and 
published among his Fables. 

521. Toe Crvet War. Trag. 
Anonym. 4to. 1643. 

522. Tue CRUELTY OF THE 
SPANIARDS IN Peru. Expressed 
by instrumental and yocal music, 
and by art of perspective in scenes, 
by Sir William Davenant, &c. re- 
presented daily at the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane, at thrée in the after- 
noon punctually. 4to. 1658. This 
exhibition, as well as The Siege of 
Rhodes (4to. 1656), was contrived 
in order to evade the then prose- 
cutions against acting and actors. 
The author of The British Theatre 
mentions a remarkable circum- 
stance in regard to it; which is, 
that Oliver Cromwell, who had 
prohibited all theatrical represent- 
ations, not only allowed this piece 
to be performed, but even him- 
self actually read and approved of 
it; the reason assigned for which 
was, its strongly reflecting on the 
Spaniards, against whom he was 
supposed to have formed some 
very considerable designs. 

523. Taz Crusape. Historical 
Romance, by Frederic Reynolds. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1790. 
Much praise could not be given 
either to the plot or composition of 
this drama. We have heard, how- 
ever, that it was constructed for 
the purpose of making use of some 
very splendid scenery and decora~ 
tions previously prepared for a 
performance which had proved un- 
successful: we believe, Hichard 
Cacur de Lion. 

524. Tue Cry. Dram. Fable. 
3 vols. 12mo. 1754, This work 
had been hitherto ascribed to Mrs. 
Sarah Fielding, author of David 
Simple; and, as we have read, she 
claimed it: we have therefore 
continued it under her name in 

VOL. Il, 
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Vol. I. In Mrs. Barbauld’s Lifé 
of Richardson, however, prefixed 
to his recently-published Corre= 
spondence (vol. i. p. 195), it is 
stated, that it was written by Miss 
Patty Fielding, in conjunction with 
Miss Jane Collier: 

525. Tur Cucko.p 1x Con- 
ce1T. Com. by Sir John Van- 
brugh. This is little more than a 
translation of Moliere’s Cocu Jma- 
ginaire. It was acted at the 
Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market, 1706; but not printed... _ 

526. Cuckoxp’s Haven; or, 
An Alderman no Conjuror. Farce, 
by N. Tate. Acted at Dorset 
Gardens, 4to. 1685. The plot 
of this piece is borrowed partly 
from Eastward Hoe, and partly 
from the Devil’s an Ass, of Ben 
Jonson. 

527. Tue Cunnine Lovers. 
Com. by Alexander Brome. 4to. 
1654. This piece was acted at 
Drury Lane with considerable ap- 
plause, and was well esteemed. 
The scene lies in Werona. For 
the plot, see The Seven Wise Mas- 
ters of Rome, and a novel called 
The Fortunate Deceiv'd, and Un- 
fortunate Lovers. 

528. Tue Cunning Man. A 
Musical Entertainment, by Dr. 
Burney. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1766, This is a translation 
of Rousseau’s Devin de Village. 
It was produced about the time 
when the original author came to 
England, and was adapted to his 
jysic; but, notwithstanding these 
advantages, and the elegance of 
the translation, it was coldly re- 
ceived. 

529. Curip ann DeatH. A 
Masque, by James Shirley. Ato. 
1659. This was presented be- 
fore the Portuguese ambassador, 
on the 26th of March 1653. For 
the design (which is, to show the 
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dismal effect of their exchanging 
arrows), see Ogilby’s Zsop, vol.i. 
fab. 39. 

530. Curip anp Hymen. A 
Pastoral Masque, by John Hughes. 
12Q2mo. 1735. 

531. Cupip anp Psycue. A 
Play, by Thomas Heywood. Ne- 
ver printed. See his Dialogues 
and Dramas, p. 238, edit. 1637. 

532. Curip AnD PsyCHE; or, 
Columbine Courtesan. Dramatic 
Pantomime Entertainment. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1734. 

533. CupiD anp Psycus. M. 
by William Mason. The author 
of Elfrida, we have been inform- 
ed, wrote a masque under the 
above title, and actually had it set 
to music by Giardini; but it was 
never either acted or printed. 

534, Curip’s Revence. ‘Trag. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. Acted 
by the children of the Revels. 
4to. 1615; 4to. 1630; 4to. 1635; 
8vo. 1778. It has been observed, 
that the plot and machinery of this 
play are equally ridiculous; and 
that it was a pity so much admir- 
able poetry should be bestowed 
on so absurd a drama. It was 
entered on. the Stationers’ books, 
April 24, 1615. 

535, Curip’s Revencr. An 
Arcadian Pastoral, by Francis Gen- 
tleman. Acted at the Haymarket. 
Svo.1772. Pleasing, and well re- 
ceived. 

536, Curip’s Wuiruicic. C. 
By E.S. Acted by the children 
of the Revels. to. 1607; 4to. 
1616; 4to. 1630. Coxeter relates, 
that he had been assured by an old 
bookseller, that this play was en- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall as Shak- 
gpeare’s, but at that time thought 
falsely, in order to make it sell. 
We do not discover any such 
entry in the Stationers’ books, 
Phe Jetters H. §. were. probably 
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intended for Edward Sharpham, 
whose comedy of The Fleire was 
entered about the same time(1607). 
The conveyance of the captain out 
of the lady’s chamber is founded 
on Boccace, Day 7, Nov. 6. It 
is too licentious to have been the 
work of Shakspeare. 

537. A Cure FoR A CoxcomsB; 
or, The Beau Bedevill’d. Dram. 
Piece. Acted at Covent Garden, 
May 1792, for the benefit of Miss 
Collins. It was merely calculated 
for the purpose of introducing 
some songs of Mr. Collins’s and 
Mr. Dibdin’s. ‘i 

538. A Curg For A CuckoLp. 
Com. by John Webster and W. 
Rowley. 4to. 1661. This play 
was acted several times with ap- 
plause. 

539. A Curge FoR A ScoLn. 
Ballad Opera, by James Wors- 
dale. Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo, 
Nodate. [1735.} This is taken from 
Shakspeare’s Taming of the Shrew, 
but never met with any great suc- 
cess, although some of the songs 
are far from unentertaining. 

540. A Cure For Dorage. 
Musical Ent. Sung at Marybene 
Gardens. S8yo. 1771. 
_ 541. A Curse ror JEeaLousy. 
Com. by John Corey. 4to. 1701, 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn_ Fields. 
‘The scene lies in Covent Garden. 
It met. with no success, being per- 
formed during the run of Far- 
quhar’s Constant Couple; which the 
author in his preface calls a Jubilee 
Farce, and seems much oftended 
that so great a.degree of attention 
should be paid to it. 

542. A Curse ror THE HeEart- 
Acne. Com. by Thomas Morton. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8yo. 
1797. ‘This comedy has interest, 
character, and bumour, though in 
some instances bordering on farce. 
The dialogue is neat, often ele- 
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gant, and contains many sprightly 
equivoques and admirable points. 
Being extremely well performed, 
this play had a very great run, and 
still continues a favourite piece. 

543. Tue Currew. Play, by 
John Tobin. Acted at Drury 
Lane. Svo.1807. This was one 
of the posthumous works of its 
ingenious author, and possesses 
considerable merit; though its suc- 
cess on the stage was not equal 
to that of The Honey Moon. The 
scene is laid in feudal times. The 
incidents and characters do not 
lay claim to the merit of novelty ; 
but the peetry is entitled to high 
praise. 

544. CurRlosiTy; or, A Peep 
through the Keyhole. Com. by 
W.C. Oulton. Acted at Smock 
Alley, Dublin, 1785. Not printed. 

545. Curiosity. Play. Acted 
at Covent Garden, April 1798, 
for the benefit of Mr. Holman. 
This was a translation from a Ger- 
man play called Sirt Brake; or, 
The Dangers of Curiosity ; under- 
stood to have been written by the 
late unfortunate Gustavus, King 
of Sweden, who fell by the hand 
of the assassin Ankerstrom. A 
banished nobleman returns clan- 
destinely to his native country, in 
order to see his wife and mother. 
The mysterious movements that 
he adopts to avoid discovery, ex- 
cite the curiosity of two young 
females, who succeed in finding 
out the place of his concealment, 
and, unaware of the consequences, 
betray him to his bitterest enemy. 
The progress of curiosity is well 
described, and its mischievous na- 
ture properly ‘exposed; but the 
characters of the piece are rather 
made to tell the story, than repre- 
sent it; hence it is rather w anting 
in stage effect. It was well receiv- 
ed, bat not repeated, nor printed. 
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546, Curtosiry. Com. in three 
acts, translated from the French 
of Madame Genlis, by Francis 
Lathom. This was performed at 
Norwich in 1801, and nhl in 
8yo. 

547. Tue Cust OF THE 
Country. Tragi-Com. by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Fol. 1647; 
8vo. 1778. This was accounted a 
good play. The plot is taken from 
Malespina’s novels, Dec. 6, Nov. 
6; and has been made consider- 
able use of by C. Johnson, in his 
Country Lasses, and C, Cibber, in 
his Love makes a Man. Its gréat 
fault is obscenity. The scene lies 
sometimes at Lisbon, and some- 
times in Italy. 

Dryden, in the preface to his 
Tales, says, ‘* There is more bau- 
‘« dry in one play of Fletcher’s, 
** called The Custom of the Country, 
‘* than in all ours together. Yet 
“ this has been often acted on the 
«* stage in my remembrance.”’ 

548. THe Custom oF THE 
Country. See A BickersTaFr’s 
Buryinc. 

549. Custom or THE Manor. 
See Country LAssEs. 

550.Custom’sFarttacy. Dram. 
Sketch, in three acts, by James 
M. Grant. 8vo.1805. ‘This play 
was never acted; mor could an 
attempt on the stage have been 
successful. Though called a Sketch, 
its long and tedious scenes occupy 
near 100 pages. The object is, 
to show the fallacy of the cus- 
tom of relations abandoning a 
young woman for a first fauz- 
pas. 

551. Curracke (thus spelt by 
Henslowe, perhaps for Good Lack !) 
Performed by the Lord Admiral’s 
men in 1594. Not printed. 

552. Tue Cur Miser. Fot 
the use of private theatres. 8vo. 
1788. This is thé comédy of The 
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Miser, reduced to a farce by Edw. 
Tighe, Esq. 

553. Currer oF CoLeMAN 
Srreet. Com. by Abraham Cow- 
ley. 4to. 1063. At the beginning 
of the civil war (says Dr.Johnson), 
as the prince passed through Cam- 
bridge in his way to York, he was 
entertained with the representation 
of The Guardian, a comedy, which 
Cowley says was neither made 
nor acted, but rough-drawn by 
him, and repeated by the scholars. 
That this comedy was printed du- 
ring his absence from his country, 
he appears to have considered as 
injurious to his reputation; though, 
during the suppression of the thea- 
tres, it was sometimes privately 
acted with sufficient approbation. 

When the King was restored, 
the neglect of the court was not 
our author’s only mortification : 
having by such alteration as he 
thought proper fitted his old co- 
medy of The Guardian for the stage, 
he produced it at the Duke of 
York’s theatre, under the title of 
Cutter of Coleman Street. It was 
treated on the stage with severity, 
and was afterwards censured as a 
satire on the King’s party. Mr. 

Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat 
to the first exhibition, related to 
Mr. Dennis, ‘* that when they 
“* told Cowley how little favour 
«had been shown him, he re- 
“ ceived the news of his ill suc- 
* cess, not with so much firmness 
*©as might have been expected 
“from so great a man.’ What 
firmness they expected, or what 
weakness Cowley discovered, can- 
not be known. It appears, how- 
ever, from the theatrical register 
of Downes the prompter, to have 
been popularly considered (in spite 
of the author's exculpation of him- 
self) as a satire on the royalists. 
it is an entertaining piece, and 
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was revived about the year 1730, 
at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

554. CrBeLe; or, Harlequin’s 
Hour. Pant. Acted at the Royal 
Circus. By J.C. Cross. 8vo. 1804, 

555. THE Cycropzpia. Farce, 
by Mrs. Hoper. Acted at the 
Haymarkét, 1746. Not printed. 

550. Tue Crcrops. ‘Transla- 
tion from Euripides, by Michael 
Wodhull. 8vo. 1782. 

557. CyYMBELINE. Trag. by 
W. Shakspeare. Fol. 1623. The 
plot of this play is taken from an. 
old story-book, entitled, Westward 
for Smelts, 4to. 1603. Dr. John- 
son observes, that it ‘* has many 
‘just sentiments, some natural 
“ dialogie, and some pleasing 
** scenes, but they are obtained 
“at the expense of much incon- 
“‘gruity. To remark the folly of 
‘« the fiction, the absurdity of the 
*< conduct, the confusion of the 
“‘names and manners of dif- 
*« ferent times, and the impossi- 
‘« bility of the events in any sys- 
“‘tem of life, were to waste cri- 
“* ticism upon unresisting imbeci- 
*« lity, upon faults too evident for 
«* detection, and too gross for ag- 
“« gravation,”’ ‘The wager between 
Posthumus and Jachimo is taken 
from Boccace, Decameron, Day ii. 
Nov. 9. 

558. CyMBELINE, KING oF 
Grear Brirain. A Tragedy, 
written by Shakspeare, with some 
alterations by Charles Marsh. Svo, 
1755. Though Mr. Marsh was not 
at that time a magistrate, the dul. 
ness he displayed in the present 
undertaking, afforded strong pre- 
sumptions of his future rise to a 
seat on the bench. at»Guildhall, 
Westminsfer. , 

559. CymegLine. ‘Trag. al- 
tered from Shakspeare, by W. 
Hawkins, Acted at Covent Gar-. 
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den. Svo. 1759. This is what the 
title implies, it being only fitted to 
the English stage, by removing 
some part of the absurdities in 
point of time and place, which the 
rigid rules of dramatic law do not 
now admit with so much impunity 
as at the time when the original 
author of Cymbleline was living. 
_ —Thus far our predecessor ; but 
justice obliges us to add, that the 
play is entirely ruined by Mr. 
Hawkins’s unpoetical additions and 
injudicious alterations. It had no 
success when performed for a night 
or two at Covent Garden; the 
hand of the reformer having de- 
stroyed all its powers of entertain- 
ment, by discarding the part of 
Jachime, delaying the appearance 
of Posthumus till the third act, 
&c. &c. With a few trivial omis- 
sions, the original piece is still a 
favourite with the public. 

560. CymBeLine. Trag. al- 
tered by David Garrick. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 12mo. 1761. 
This alteration, being less violent, 
is less defective than many similar 
attempts on the dramas of Shak- 
speare. A material fault, how- 
ever, occurs in it. By omitting 
the pbysician’s soliloquy in the 
first act, we are utterly unprepared 
for the recovery of Imogen after 
she had swallowed the potion pre- 
pared by her stepmother. To save 
appearances, this speech was in- 
serted in the printed copy, but was 
never uttered on the stage. Use- 
less as it might be to those who 
are intimately acquainted with the 
piece, it is still necessary toward 
the information of a common au- 
ditor. 

561. Cymperine. Trag. by 
Henry Brooke. 8vo. 1778. Not 
acted, This is on the same story 
as Shakspeare’s play. 
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562, Crmpgtine. Trag. 8vo. 
1793. ‘This is another alteration, 
by a Mr. Eccles.’ 

563. CymBeLine. Trag. This 
was an alteration, by Mr. Kemble, 
for performance at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 180}. 

564, CymBexine, King of Bri+ 
tain. Hist. Play, by Shakspeare. 
Revised by J. P. Kemble, and now 
first published as it is acted at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Svo. 1810. 

565. Cymon. Dram. Romance, 
by David Garrick. Acted at Drury 
Lane, Svo. 1767. The hint of 
this piece was taken from Dryden's 
Poems. It is, however, a wretch- 
ed production, equally deyoid of 
wit, humour, and poetry. To 
the scene-painter and the vocal 
performers it was indebted for its 
success, which (to the shame of 
taste and common sense) was con- 
siderable. It has since been re- 
duced to an after-piece. 

566. Cymon. A Dramatic Ro- 
mance, written originally by D. 
Garrick ; and first performed as 
an opera in five acts, &c. with 
additional airs and chorusses, &c 
8vo. 1793. 

567. CYNTHIA AND ENDYMION; 
or, The Loves of the Deities. A 
Dramatic Opera, by T. Durfey, 
Ato. 1697. ‘This piece was de- 
signed to be acted at court, before 
Queen Mary IJ.; and, after her 
death, was performed at the Thea- 
tre Reyal, where it met with good 
success. The story is taken trom 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Psyche, 
in Apuleius’s Golden ss, The 
scene lies in Ionia and on Mount 
Latmos. But, although there are 
many lines in the piece greatly 
superior to the general cast of 
genius which appears in this au- 
thor’s other works, yet he is in- 
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excusable in the perversion of the 


characters from what Ovid has. 


represented them; Daphne, the 
chaste favourite of Diana, appear- 
ing in this play a w—e anda jilt ; 
and the fair Syrinx being painted 
in the ignominious colouring of an 
envious, mercenary, and infamous 
woman. 

568. Cyntuia’s Revers; or, 
The Fountain of Self-love. A Co- 
mical Satire, by Ben Jonson. This 
piece was acted in 1600, by the 
children of. Queen Elizabeth’s 
~ Chapel. 4to. 1600; Svo. 1756. 
It has little or no plot ; and the 
persons of the play are rather vices 
or passions personified, than cha- 
racters copied from real life. The 
author’s principal intention in this 
piece, seems to have been, tocom- 
pliment Queen Elizabeth, under 
the allegorical personage of the 
goddess Cynthia. In the epilogue, 
this couplet occurs ; so character- 
istic of the overweening vanity 
and self-sufficiency of old Ben ; 

‘* This from our author I was bid to say: 
S¢ By Jove ’tis good; and if you’ll like’t, 
you may.” 

569. CynTH1a’s REVENGE; or, 

Maenander’s Extasy. Trag. by John 
Stephens. 4to. 1613. Thisplayruns 
mostly in verse, and is one of the 
longest dramatic pieces that ever 
was written (and, as Langbaine 
says, withal the most tedious). 
The plot is from Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
’ 570. Tur Cyprian ConauErR- 
or; or, Laithless Relict. A Play, 
now in the British Museum, MSS. 
Sloane, 3709. xx11 B. | 

571. Cyrus. Trag. by John 
Hoole. Acted at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1768. Though our author 
has founded this tragedy on an 
opera, his good sense hag freed it 
from the romantic insipidities with 
which these ridiculous entertain- 
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ments usually abound. Cyrus wag 
performed with great success, 

572. Cyrus THE GREAT; or, 
The Tragedy of Love. Trag. by J. 
Banks. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 4to. 1696. This play was 
at first forbidden to be acted; but 
afterwards cameon, and met with 
very good success. Downes, the 
prompter, says, Mr. Smith, having 
a long part in it, fell ill upon the 
fourth day, and died. This oc- 
casioned it to be Jaid aside, and it 
was not acted afterwards. The 
plot is from Scudery’s Romance of 
The Grand Cyrus. The scene in 
the Camp near Babylon. 

573. Cyrus THE Great. A 
Tragedy, under this title, was 
mentioned in some of the news- 
papers of 1784, as having been 
offered, by the Rev. Dr. Stratford, 
to the manager of Drury Lane; 
but we know not what foundation, 
there was for this report. It was, 
probably, a mistake for Darius. 

574. CyTHEREA; or, The Ena- 
mouring Girdle. Com. by J. Smith. 
Ato. 1677. This play was never 
acted. Scene the city of York. 

575. Tue Czar. A Play, une 
der this title, written by’ Mr. 
Cradock, is still in MS. 

576. Tue Czar oF Muscovy. 
Trag. by Mrs. Mary Pix. 4to. 
1701, This play was acted in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and is found- 
ed on some of the incidents of 
the then recent history of the great 
Czar Peter. The scene Muscovy. 
It died, however, in obscurity, 
and has not been heard of since. 

577. Tue Czar Peter. Com. 
Opera, in three acts, by John 
O'Keeffe. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1790 (under the title of The 
Czar). Printed 8vo. 1798. It 
was first performed, March 8, for 
Mrs. Billington’s benefit, and after- 
wards adopted by the house; but 
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it met with little success. The 
_ subject is taken from the well- 
known fact of Peter the Great hav- 
ing visited and worked in our 


DAM 
dock-yards, incog. to acquire & 
knowledge of ship-building. It 
was afterwards reduced to a farce, 
and called The Fugitive, 
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1. Damon oF DANESWALL. Trag. 
8vo. 1802. Anonymous. 

2. DacosertT KiNG OF THE 
Franks. Trag. translated from 
the German of James Marcus 
Babo, by Benjamin Thompson. 
8vo. 1800. This is printed in the 
fourth volume of The German 
Theatre, and is an_ interesting 
piece. 

3. Dame Dosson; or, The 
Cunning Woman. Com. by E. 
Ravenscroft. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 4to. 1684. This is trans- 
lated from a French comedy, call- 
ed, La Devineresse; ou, les faux 
Enchantemens; yet although the 
original met with the highest ap- 
probation in France, and was 
eagerly followed, this copy of it 
was condemned in its representa- 
tion on the London theatre. 

4. Damnation; or, Hissing 
hot. Interlude, by Charles Stuart. 
Acted at the Haymarket, for the 
benefit of Mr. Bannister, August 
29, 1781. Not printed. 

5. Tue DamoiseLLe; or, The 
New Ordinary. Com. by Richard 
Brome. 8vo. 1053. Scene Lon- 
don. 

0. THe DAMOISELLES A LA 
Mops. Com. by R. Flecknoe. 
12mo. 1667. The scene of this 
play is laid in Paris; and the plot, 
as the author himself confesses, 
borrowed from the Precieuses Ridi= 


cules, the Ecole des Femmes, and 
the Ecole des Maris, of Moliere. 
Tt was never acted. 

7. Damon AND Dapung. Pas- 


toral, of two acts, ascribed ta 
Theophilus Cibber. Acted at 
Drury Lane, May 1733; but 


without success, as appears froma 
The Grub Street Journal, May 24, 
of that year. 

8. Damon AnD Puese. Mu- 
sical Entertainment, by Thomas 
Horde, jun. Printed at Oxford, 
8vo. 1774. 

9. Damon anpD Puitiipa. A 
Ballad Opera, by Colley Cibber. 
8vo. 1729; 1731. This little farce 
is entirely selected out of the Love 
in a Riddle, by the same author. 
Yet notwithstanding that piece fell 
to the ground on the second night 
of its appearance, this entertain- 
ment was extremely applauded. 
The words of the songs are hap- 
pily adapted to the music, the mu- 
sic to the words, and the whole 
mingled with a simplicity of man- 
ners and uniformity of conduct 
that render it most perfectly and 
truly pastoral. This, however, is 
an instance among many, how far 
party prejudice will have an in- 
fluence on the behaviour of an 
audience, in overbearing.its cool 
and candid judgment. The scene 
Arcadia. 

10. Damon AND Puyiiipa. 
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Altered from Cibber into a Comic 
Opera, by C. Dibdin. Acted at 
Drury Lane. Svo. 1768. 

11. “ The excellent Comedie 
«© of two the moste faithfullest 
‘© Freendes DAMON AND PITHIAs. 
“* Newly imprinted as the same 
«¢ was shewed before the Queenes 
«« Majestie by the children of her 
** Grace’s chappel; except the pro- 
«© Jogue, that is somewhat altered 
«« to the proper use of them that 
*¢ hereafter shall have occasion to 
{‘plaie it, either in private or 
“* open audience. Made by Mais- 
“« ter Edwards, then beynge mais- 
“ter of the children, 1571. 
«« Printed by Richd. Johnes.”’ 4to. 
N. D.; also 4to. 1582. B. L. 
This play is from the story in Va- 
lerius Maximus, It is reprinted in 
Dodsley’s Collection of old Plays. 
Scene Syracuse, 

12. Damon anp PyTHIAS. 
Play, by Henry Chettle. Acted 
1599, This was probably an al- 
teration of the foregoing piece. 

13. Tue Dancine Devits; 
or, The Roaring Dragon. A Dumb 
Farce: as it was lately acted at 
both houses, but particularly at 
one, with unaccountable success. 
This is a satirical piece, divided 
jnto three acts, ridiculing the town 
for the encouragement given to 
the pantomime of Harlequin Doce 
tor Faustus, at the Theatres in 
Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 8vo. 1724. It was writs 
ten by Edward Ward, and is 
printed in the fourth yolume of his 
Miscellanies. 

14. THe Dancers oF THE 
Wortp. Com. translated from 
The Theatre of Education of Ma- 
dame Genlis. Svo, 1781; 12mo. 
187 

15. Danier. Sacred Drama, 
by Miss H. More. 8vo. 1782; 
1783, Printed with three other 
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pieces of the same kind; not in- 
tended for the stage. 

16. Danie, In THE Lion's 
Den. This was an alteration of 
the foregoing piece, to adapt it to 
the stage, by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster, and 
was performed in that town, 1793. 

17. A DanisH TracGepy. By 
Henry Chettle. Acted 1602. Not 
now extant. 

18. DarpHNne anpD AMINTOR, 
Com. Op. by Isaac Bickerstaffe. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1765. 
This, owing to the excellent acting 
of Miss Wright (afterwards Mrs. 
Arne), had great success, It is 
little more than The Oracle of Mrs. 
Cibber, with a few songs inter- 
spersed; but it ran twenty-three 
nights, 

19. Dapswis AND AMARYLLIS, 
Pastoral. 8vo. 1766. Printed at 
Exeter. This is Mr. Harris’s 
piece, called The Spring, under 4 
new title. 

20. Daraxes. Pastoral Opera, 
by Aaron Hill. This little piece, 
which was to have consisted of 
two acts only, is to be found in 
Mr. Hill's posthumous works, 
published in two vols. 8vo. 1760. 
One act of jt js entirely finished, 
and a regular plan Jaid down for 
the conduct of the other; but 
whether the author wanted time 
or inclination to execute that plan, 
we know not; the piece however 
remains incomplete; yet in sucha 
state, that some able hand might 
easily put the concluding stroke 
to it, so as to render it perfectly 
what the aythor himself intended 
it should be. 

21. Darpy’s ReTuRN. 17899. 
A piece, under this title, is ascrib- 
ed to an author of the name of 
Dunlop; but, not having seen it, 
we can say nothing more about 
it, 
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22. Darius, Trag. by the Earl 
of Sterling. 4to. Edinburgh, 1603 ; 
4to. 1604. This was one ofhis Lord- 
ship’s first performances, and was 
originally written in a mixture of 
the Scotch and English dialects ; 
but the author afterwards not only 
polished the language, but. even 
very considerably altered the play 
itself. The first London edition 
of this piece was with his Cresus, 
under the joint title of The DMp- 
narchick Tragedies, together with 
the durora, containing the first 
fancies of the author’s youth. 4to. 
1604. Fol. 1637. 

23. A Pretie new Enterlude, both 
pithie and pleasaunt, of the story of 
Kywe Daryus. Being taken out 
of the third and fourth Chapter of 
the thyrd Booke of Esdras. 

The names of the Players. 
The Prolocutor. 


Jniquitie. Charytie. 
Tmportunitye. Parcyalytie. 
Equytie. Daryus Kinge. 
Agreable. Perplexitie. — 
Treparatus. Curyosytie. 
Juda. Persya. 

Medey. Aethyopia. 
Constancie Opty mates. 
Anagnostes. Stipator primus. 


Stipator secundus.Zorobabell. 
Sixe persons may easely play it. 

Imprynted at London, in Fleet 
Street, beneath the Conduite, at 
the sygne of St. John Evangelyst, 
by Thomas Colwell. Anno Do- 
mini mpuixv. in October. 

24. Darius Kine or Persia. 
Trag. by J. Crowne. Acted by 
their Majesties servants. 4to, 1688. 
It is dedicated to Sir Geo. Hewytt,; 
Bart. probably the person after- 
wards called Beau Hewit. The 
scene lies in the plains and town 
of Arbela in Persia ; and the plot 
of: this play, as well as of Lord 
Sterling’s, is borrowed from Quin- 
tus Curtius, Plutarch, and cther 
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historians of the life of Alex. 
ander. 

25. Darius. Tragedy, by the 
Rey, Dr. Stratford. This piece, 
we believe, was never acted nor 
printed. 

206. Dartuuta. Trag. by James 
Mylne, printed in a volume with 
poems. S8vo. 1790. Scene the 
coast of Ulster, in Ireland. 

27. THe Dasxu; or, Who lui 
He? . Musical Farce, ascribed to 
Francis Lathom. Acted at Drury 
Lane, October 20, 1804, and 
deservedly condemned. It was a 
frivolous and uninteresting plagia- 
rism, from beginning toend. If 
we mistake not, this is the same 
piece as was originally brought. 
out at Norwich, md the title of 
Hoxipay Time: The School- 
boy’s Frolic, tt had a little al- 
tered. 

28. Tue Dasu or tHe Day. 
Com. by Francis Lathom. Acted 
at Norwich, and printed there. 
8vo. 1800. 

29. Daramis. Trag. by An-- 
thony Davidson. Never performed. 

30. Davip ano GotiaH. Sa- 
cred Drama, by Miss H. More. 8vo. 
1782; 1783. Printed with three 
other pieces of the same species. 

31. THe Day aFrTER THE 
Weppine; or, A Wife's first 
Lesson. Int. by Mrs. C. Kemble. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1808. A pretty sprightly enter- 
tainment. 

32. A Day at Rome. 
Ent. in two acts; as it was d—-d 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1798. 
By Charles Smith. Worse pieces 
than this, however, have obtained | 
more favour from the public. It 
contained some good satire on that 
indiscriminate attachment to the 
remains of antiquity, for which 
Englishmen are celebrated in their 
travels, and by which they are 
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exposed to the tricks and knavery 
of impostors who deal in those 
articles. 

°33. A Day 1n Lonpon. Com. 
by Andrew Cherry. Acted at 
Drury Lane, April 1807. This 
piece, though not without wit and 
point, had too many merely con- 
versation-scenes to give satisfaction 
to the audience; and after the 
third night the author, with a pro- 
per degree of deference, withdrew 
it from the stage. Not printed, 
we believe. 

34, A Dax In Turkry; or, 
The Russian Slaves. Com. by Mrs. 
H. Cowley. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1791; but not with so 
much success as most of this lady’s 
other performances, vo. 1792. 

35. Tue Days or Yore. Dr. 
in three acts, by Richard Cum- 
berland. Acted at Covent Garden. 
Svo. 1796. The language of this 
piece is correct, spirited, and ele- 
gant; but the interest is not well 
supported after the first act; the 
catastrophe being too soon disco- 
vered, The time is the reign of 
Alfred. 

86. THe Days we Live In; 
or, A Tale of 1805. Dram. Piece, 
with songs, by Archibald Maclaren. 
12mo. 1805. 

- 37. Tur Deap Ative. Com. 
Op. by John O'Keeffe. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1781. Not print- 
ed, but by piracy. Dublin, 12mo. 
1783. The abilities of this writer 
are admirably calculated for the 
species of entertainment which he 
has attempted. The slight sketches 
of character which he has produced 
are strongly marked; the incidents, 
ghough extravagant, within the li- 
mits of possibility ; andthe humour, 
though not of the most delicate 
sort, yet still restrained by the rules 
ef decency. The present perform- 


ace was excellently acted, but~ 
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not so generally approved as The 
Son-in- Law. 

38. Tue Deap Arive AGatn. 
Tragi-comical Farce. Printed at. 
Berwick. 12mo. No date. This 
was written by Dr. Collingwood ; 
but never acted. 

39. Tue Drap Man’s For- 
tung. Anon. Not printed; but 
the plot is preserved; and it sold 
for a considerable price at the sale 
of Mr. George Steevens’s library. 
See a copy of it in Mr. Reed’s 
edition of Shakspeare, 1803, vol. iii: 

40. THe Dear ann DumsB; 
or, Ablé de L’Epée. Historical 
Play. Translated from the French 
of J. N. Bouilly. To which is 
prefixed, Some Account of the 
Abbé de L’Epée, and of his Institu- 
tion for the Relief and Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb. S8vo.1801. 
This translation was made with a 
view to its being acted at one of 
the London theatres; but was out- 
stripped in point of time by the 
following article : 

41,. Dear anD Dums; or, The 
Orphun Protected. Hist. Drama. 
Acted.at Drury Lane. 8vo.1801. 
This also is a translation from the 
French of M. Bouilly, but with 
many material additions and al- 
terations to adapt it to the English 
stage. The translator is said to be 
a Mr. Herbert Hill [we rather be- 
lieve, Thomas Holcroft], who ac- 
knowledges himself much indebt- 
ed to Mr. Kemble for a judicious 
revision of the piece. We know 
not what Mr. Kemble did in the 
literary department ; but his per- 
formance of the character of De 
L’Epée was admirable. At the 
same time, it would not be justice 
to pass over in silence the im~ 
pressive effect produced on the 
audience by the Julio of Miss De- 
gamp, and the Darlemont of Mr. 
Wroughton,. — 
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42. Dear anp DumB; or, The 
Orphan. Hist. Drama, from the 
German of Kotzebue, by Benj. 
‘Thompson. 8vo. 1801. There is 
much good sentiment, with many 
very pleasing passages, in this dra- 
ma: which, however, is only a 
translation from a translation ; 
Kotzebue’s being only a German 
version of M. Bouilly’s play, men- 
tioned above, 

43. Dear InpEED! Farce, by 
Edward Topham. Acted at Drury 
Lane, Dec. 1780. Not printed. Our 
author has avoided insulting the 
town, by the publication of this, 
which was perhaps the most stupid 
and indecent performance ever 
permitted to disgrace a theatre 
royal. The good | taste of the au- 
dience would. not suffer so infa- 
mous an exhibition to be repre- 
sented throughout; but very pro- 
perly condenthed it in the middle 
of the second act. 


44. Tue Dear Lover. Farce, 
by F. Pilon. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1780, 1793. This 


is an alteration of The Device after 
mentioned, was represented with 
a moderate share of applause, and 
is now frequently acted. — 

45. Tue Dearu or Apam. 
Trag. translated from the German 
of Mr. Klopstock, by Robert Lloyd. 
12mo, 17638. Dr. Kenrick ob- 
serves, that Mr. Lloyd was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the 
original language of this play, to 
do “justice ‘either to it or himself. 
Part of the second act of this trans- 
lation was executed by Mr, Col- 
man, senior. See his Prose on 
several Occasions. 
| 46. Tue Deatu or AnamM. 
Sac. Drama, translated from the 
French of Mad. Genlis, by Thomas 
Holcroft. Svo. 1786. 

47. THe DeaTH OF THE BLACK 
Prince. Trag. 4to. A M8. sold 
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as part of the aaa ys of the late 
Dr. Sharpe. 

48. Tur Dsatu or Buce- 
PpHALUS. A Burlesque Tragedy, 
in, two acts, by Dr. Ralph Schom- 
berg. Acted at Edinburgh. S8vo. 
1765. Probably some performer 
on one of the northern theatres 
came to Bath for the recovery of 
his health, and was attended there 
by Dr. Schomberg, who might re- 
fuse his fees, provided his patient, 
at his return, would introduce 
Bucephalus on the stage in Scot- 
land. ‘To some such accident it 
must have been indebted for re- 
presentation. It is not without 
humour, but it is also indecent. 

49. Tue Dears or Casar. 
Trag. translated from Voltaire, and 
published in Dr. Francklin’s. edi- 
tion, 12mo. 

50. Tur Deata or CaprTain 
Cook. Serious Pant. Anon. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden, 1789, with 
great success. As a natural, in- 
teresting, and mareover true, story, 
it was exceedingly affecting. Tears, 
fainting, and hysterics, frequently 
attended the treacherous and fatal 
stab in the back, by which the 
humane and generous circumna- 
vigator was slain. 

51. Tue DeatH oF Carrain 
FauLkner; or, British Heroism, 
Mus. Int. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1795. Not printed. 

52. Deatu or Divo. A Masque, 
by R. C. 1621. It may be ques- 
tioned, whether this piece was 
printed in 1621. If it had ap- 
peared at that time, it would pro- 
bably have been mentioned by 
either Kirkman, Langbaine, or 
Gildon; none of whom have taken 
notice of it. Jacob was the first 
who gave the title to it; and for 
the date we have no authority, or, 
which is the same thing, only that 
of Chetwood, 
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§3. Tur Deatn op Drpo. 
Masque, by Barton Booth. Acted 
at Drury Lane: 8vo.1716. The 
music by Dr. Pepusch. 

54. Tue Dearn or Dion. 
Trag. by Thomas Harwood, of 
University College, Oxford. 8vo. 
1787. This tragedy was never 
acted. 

55. Tue Deatu or Hanni- 
BAL. Trag. by Lewis Theobald. 
A play of this title Jacob, in his 
Lives of the Dramatic Poets, p.259, 
informs us the above-mentioned 
author had prepared for the stage. 
But it never made its appearance 
there, nor was ever published, 

56. Tne Deatu or Hartr- 
auin. Pant. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1716. 

57. Tue Deatu or Heron. 
Trag. in imitation of Shakspeare, 
by a Gentleman of Hull. We 
believe that this was written about 
the year 1785, and still. remains 
in MS. 

58. Tue Deatruy or Masor 
Anpre’. Trag. imported from 
America. See ANDRE’. 

59. Tue Deatu or WALLEN- 
STEIN. See PICCOLOMINI. 

60. Tue Desaucues; or, The 
Credulous Cuckold. Com. Acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 1677. 
Anonyin. Though there is no 
author’s name to this comedy, yet 
whatever difference there is be- 
tween it and Richard Brome’s Mad 
Couple well match'd (of which it 
is little more than a revival) is the 
work of Mrs. Behn. The Pro- 
jogue and Epilogue were written by 
Lord Rochester ; as we learn from 
an advertisement at the bottom of 
the title-page to Te Triumphs of 
Virtue. 

61. THe Despaucuess; or, The 
Jesuit Caught. Com.by H. Field- 
tng. Acted at Drury Lane. Svo. 
3,53, 1740. "This play is built 
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on the story, so recent at that time, 
of Father Girard and Miss Cadiere ; 
and in it the author has by no 
means spared the characters of the 
black-hooded gentlemen of that 
reverend tribe. There was an 
edition of this play printed the 
year before (i.e. 8vo. 1732) with 
the title of The Old Delauchees. 

62. Tue Desr or Honour. 
Com. by Elizabeth Ryves. Not 
printed, nor acted; but we have 
been told, that the manager of one 
of the theatres, when he returned 
this comedy, presented its fair au- 
thor with a bank-note of 100/. 
Query, Who was this generous 
benefactor ? 

63. Tue Decerr. Farce, by 
Henry Norris. 12mo. 1723, Of 
this no more is known than the 
name. 

64. Tue Deceit; or, The Old 
Fox Outwittted. Pastoral Farce, of 
one act, by J. W. As it was de- 
signed to have been acted. Svo. 
1743. Printed with a collection 
of poems, called The Poplar Grove ; 
or, The Amusements of a Rural 
Life. This-piece was afterwards, 
with the addition of some new 
characters, published under the 
title of THz Country WEDDING ; 
or, Love in a Dale. 

65. Tue DecEIVER DECEIVED.. 
Com. by Mrs. M. Pix. 4to. 1698. 
Acted at the Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. There are two dia- 
logues in this play, one in the 
fourth act by D’Urfey, and the 
other in the last by Motteux, both 
set to music by Eccles. Scene 
Venice. It had little success. 

66. Decerrion. Com. Acted 
at Drury Lane, Oct, 28, 1784. 
Ascribed to Mr. Vaughan. Not 
printed, It was a puerile and 
trite production; the deception 
practised on two children being 
the same as that in O’Keette’s 
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Agreeable Surprize. After the se- 
cond night it was withdrawn. 

67. Tue Deceptions. Com. 
by Mrs. Cornelys. Acted in Dub- 
lin 1781, but never repeated ~ 

68. Dercitus anp Pautina. 
A Masque, by L. Theobald. Sve. 
1718; 4to. 1719. To this piece 
are added musical entertainments, 
as performed at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the dra- 
matic opera of Circe, set to music 
by Galliard. 

69. Tur Decoy. An Opera, 
by H. Potter. Acted at Good- 
man’s Fields. 8vo. 1733. 

vO. DeLtays anD BLUNDERS. 
Com. by Frederic Reynolds. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1803. 
The author in this piece has endea- 
voured to unite the lndicrous and 
the pathetic; and his efforts have 
not been unsuccessful. It was very 
well received, though we do not 
think it one of the best of Mr. 
Reynolds’s productions. 

71. Tue Detinauent; or, 
Seeing Company. Com. by Fre- 
deric Reynolds. Acted at Covent 
Garden. Svo. 1805, It was per- 
formed with success; but not re- 
vived after the first run. 

72. Tue DELIVERY OF SUSAN- 
wan. Trag. by Ralph Radcliff. 
Not printed. 

73. Tue Detues. See Noan’s 
FLoop. 

74.Demerrivs. Opera, trans- 
lated from Metastasio, by John 
Hoole. S8vo.1767, 1800. 

75. DumMEeTRIUS ANDMARSINA; 
or, The Imperial Impostor and un- 
_ happy Heroine. Trag. formerly in 
the possession of John Warburton, 
Esq. and sold by auction among 
his books and MSS. about the year 
1759. This play has not been 
printed. 

76. DEMETRIUS, THE IMPosTOR. 
Trag. translated from the Russian 
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of Alexander Soumarokove, by 
Eustaphiere. S8vo. 1806. Never 
acted. Soumarokoye was the fa- 
ther of the Russian theatre ; and 
this is said to be the first speci- 
men of the Russian drama ever 
given to the English reader. The 
author was born at Moscow in 
1727, and died in 1777. 

77. Democratic Race; or, © 
Louis the Unfortunate. rag. by 
William Preston. Acted at Dub- 
lin with great success. Svo. 1793. 
This play is not included in the 
collection of its author's poems, 
published at Dublin, in 2 vols. 
Svo. the same year. The author 
assigns, as one reason for the omis- 
sion, that he ‘“‘ did not think it 
‘sufficiently correct.” He de- 
clares, however, that it met with 
“* a reception beyond his most san- 
*€ guine wishes ;” \and if he shalt 
ever publish a third volume, 
«© Democratic Rage will not be 
‘© torgotten.” 

78. DemorHoon. Opera, trans- 
lated from Metastasio, by John 
Hoole. S8vo. 1767, 1800, 

79. Deociesyan. Play. Acted 
1594, by the Lord Admiral's men. 
Not printed. 

80.Dgeorum Dona. A Masgue, 
by Robert Baron. 8vo. 1647. Per- 
formed before Flaminius and Clo- 
rinda, King and Queen of Cyprus, 
at their regal palace in Nicosia. 
The scene lies in Nicosia. This 
piece is part of a romance of this 
author’s, called The Cyprian Aca-~ 
demy ; but he has been ‘in some 
measure guilty of piracy; the ditty 
which is sung by Neptune and his 
train being made up from Waller's 
poem To the King on his Navy; 
and part of act ii. scene 1, nearly 
transcribed from the same author, 
on Lady Isabella playing on her 
lute. 


81. Tus Drerenpanr. Com 
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by Richard Cumberland. Acted 
at Drury Lane 1795, but con- 
demined the first night. Not 
printed. 

82. Tut Devosinc AND DEATH 
or Qusxn Gin. An Heroic Co- 
mi-Trag. Farce. Anonym. 8vo. 
1736. This little burlesque piece, 
which is not devoid of humour, 
was acted at the New Theatre in 
the Haymarket. The design of 
it is foanied on an act of parlia- 
ment, whereby an additional duty 
was laid on malt spirits, and the 
retailing of spirituous liquors of 
any kind prohibited to the dis- 
tillers; by which means the per- 
nicious practice that the common- 
alty of England, and more espe- 
cially of this great metropolis, had 
been for some time infatuated 
with, of drinking great quantities 
of the worst and most pernicious 
kind of spirit distilled from malt, 
under the name of gin, was at 
once greatly checked, and at 
length, by means of different acts, 
entirely put an end to. The prin- 
cipal characters in the piece are, 
Queen Gin, the Duke of Rum, 
the Marquis of Nantz, and. Lord 
Sugar-Cane. 

83. THe Drersy Carrarn. See 
Tue Eunucu. 

84. DeRMor AND KATHLANE; 
or, The Irish Wedding. Ballet, 
by Mr. Byrne. . Performed at Co- 
yent Garden, 1793. The charac- 
ters of this ballet were the same 
as those of The Poor Soldier. 

85. THe Desert Ispanp. A 
Dramatic Poem," in three acts, by 
A. Murphy. 8yo. 1760. This 
little piece, which is allied to tra- 
gedy, although the catastrophe of 
it is a happy one, was first per+ 
formed. at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, on the same night 
with The Way to Keep Him, a 
comedy of the.samé number of 
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acts, by the same author. The 
plan of this piece has its original, 
according to the author’s own con- 
fession, in a little drama of a single 
act, called L’ sola disalitata’ or, 
The uninhabited Island; written 
by the Abbé Metastasio. Mr. 
Murphy has greatly extended the 
original; so that the language, in 
which there is a considerable share 
both of poetry and pathos, may 
properly be called his own. But 
the plan being extremely simple, 
even for one act, and that stretch- 
ed into three without the intro- 
duction of a single incident or 
episode, renders it somewhat too 
heavy and declamatory to give 
much pleasure in a public repre- 
sentation, though it will bear a 
close examen and critique in the 
closet. The success of it evinced 
the truth of this observation ; for 
notwithstanding the great appro- 


bation shown to the other piece 


brought on at the same time, yet 
even the sprightliness of that could 
not secure, to this a run of many 
nights, after which The Way to 
Keep Him continued an acting 
piece for the remainder of that 
season ; and, by the addition. of 
two new acts afterwards, still 
stands on the stock-list of the 
theatre, while The Desert Island 
became truly deserted, and has ne- 
ver since been represented. 

80, THe DusertTED DAUGHTER. 
Com. by Thomas Holcroft.. Act- 
ed, with success, at Covent Gar- 
den. Svo. 1795. This piece was 
at first supposed to be the produc- 
tion of Mrs. Inchbald ; the real 
author, for some reasons, having" 
deemed secrecy expedient in the 
fisst instance. 

87. Tue Deserted Tower. 
M.D. by John Rannie. 8vo, No* 
date. Never acted: . 

88. Ene Deserter. 
3 
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Drama, by C. Dibdin. Acted at 
Drury Lane. Svo. 1773. Taken 
from a French piece, entitled, Le 
Deserteur, and acted with consi- 
derable sucvess. 

89.THe DesertTER ov NAPLES. 
A grand Pantomimic Ballet, per- 
formed at the Royalty’ Theatre, 
1788. This piece, by means of 
the excellent acting of Mr. Palmer, 
Mrs. Gibbs, and Mr. Delpini, was 
very successful. The story is the 
same as The Deserter by Mr. Dib- 
din. 

g0. Tue Drserts oF ARABIA. 
Grand Operatical Spectacle, by 
Fred. Reynolds. Acted at Covent 
Garden. Music by G. Lanza, jun. 
[Songs, &c. only printed.}] S8vo. 
1806. The idea of this piece is 
taken from Campbell's Journey 
overland to India. 

Q1. Tus Deservine Iavour- 
mre. Tragi-Com. by Lodowick 
Carlell. Scene Spain. This piece 
met with great applause, and was 
acted several times before the King 
and Queen at Whiteball, and at 
Black Friars. It was tirst printed 
in 4to.1629; and afterwards, Svo. 
1659. 

92. Tur Destruction or JE- 
RuUsALEM. By Thomas Legge. 
This piece, which was written in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, is 
mentionedin Kirkman’sCatalogue, 
1661, Probably it was in MS. 
and he had then thoughts of put- 
ting it tothe press; but, we be- 
lieve, it was never printed. 

93. Tur Destruction or Jg- 
RUSALEM By TiTus VESsPASIAN. 
Trag. in two parts, by J. Crowne. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 
1677. They are both written in 
heroic verse, and were acted with 
applause ; yet the author found it 
necessary to enter into some kind 
of vindication of himself, with re- 
spect to his character of Phraartes. 
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The historical part of these plays 
is to be met with in Josephus’s W ars 
of the Jews, and some other au- 
thors, It is said to have been by 
these plays that Rochester’s jea~ 
lousy of Crowne’s talents was ex 
cited. 

g4. Destruction or Troy. 
Trag. by J. Banks. Acted at the 
Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 1679. This 
is very far from being a despicable 
piece, although it met with very 
indifferent treatment from the cri- 
tics. It is founded on history, 
and taken from Homer, Virgil, 
&c.; and Langbaine observes of it, 
that although the language is net 
equal tothat of Shakspeare’s Trot/us 
and Cressida, it at least surpasses 
Heywood's Iron Age (which is 
built on the same plot), and many 
other tragedies that have met with 
a more favourable reception. 

g5. Tue Detection; or, 4 
Sketch of the Times. Com. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1750. Not 
printed. 

o6. Tue Devcr 1s in Him, 
Farce, by George Colman. Acted 
at Drury Lane. Svo. 1763. The 
first hint of this piece was taken 
from the Episode of Lindor, in 
Marmontel’s Tales; and that part 
of the fable which relates to Ma- 
dame Florival, from a story origi- 
nally published in The British Ma- 
gazine. It met with very great 
and deserved success from the pub- 
lic. The plan on which this de- 
licate satire on Platonic love is 
founded, has been approved by 
those who are the strictest advo- 
cates for morality in dramatic ex- 
hibitions. The piece, though very 
serious in the main, is extremely 
laughable in many parts. ‘The 
disease, as an ingenious critic has 
observed, is exposed, but not ran- 
kled. The author acts like a re- 
gular physician, without making a 
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display of his great skill, by wan- 
tonly adding corrosives, that he 
muight have the credit of curing 
the distemper in its last stage; a 
fanlt but too common with some 
of our best English dramatic wri- 
ters: and the avoiding it gave 
Moliere the character he so justly 
bears. 

07. Tue Device; or, The Mar- 
- riage Office. C. O. by Mr. Ri- 
chards. Acted at Covent Garden, 
May 6, 1777; but with ill suc- 
cess. Not printed. — 

g8. Tre Device; or, The Deuf 
Doctor. Farce, by ¥. Pilon. <Act- 
ed at Covent Garden, 1779. Not 
printed. This piece, which was 
taken from the French, had no 
success in its original state ; but 
was afterwards altered, and met 
with a better fate under the title 
of The Deaf Lover. 

99. Tue Devin 1s an Ags. 
Com. by Ben Jonson. Acted in 
1616; and printed in fol. 1641; 
8vo. 1756. Jonson is certainly 
but little chargeable with borrow- 
ing any part of his plots; yet 
Wittipol’s giving his cloak to Fitz- 
dotterel, for leave to court his wife 
for a quarter of an hour, seems 
founded on a circumstance of Boc- 
cace’s Decameron, Day 3, Nov. 5. 
Mrs. Centlivre has. made her Sir 
George Airy do the same, only 
converting the cloak into a purse 
of an hundred guineas. 

100. Tue Devit or A Lover. 
Mus. Farce, by Moubray. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1798. 
The plot was taken from a Ger- 
man novel called The Sorcerer. 
This piece was not destitute of wit 
and humour, but was injudiciously 
conducted, and therefore did not 
succeed. Not printed. 

101. Tue Devin oF a Wire; 
or, A comical Transformation. F. 
by Thomas Jevon. Acted at the 
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Theatre, DorsetGarden. 4to.1686 } 
4to. 1693; 4to.1695. This little 
piece met with much success in 
the representation. The plot, how- 
ever, is a very unnatural one, but 
is borrowed from the story of 
Mopsa, in Sir Philip Sidney's 7 
cadia. It was imagined that Mr. 
Jevon had some assistance in it 
from his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Shadwell. However this be, Cof- 
fey has made use of the plan, and 
part of the conduct of it, in The 
Devil to pay; or, Wives meta- 
morphos'd. 

102. Tue Devitt oF Dow- 
GaTE; or, Usury put to Use. Com. 
by J. Fletcher. Acted by the 
King’s Servants, Oct. 17, 1623. 
This play is lost. 

103. Tne Deviv’s Cuarter. 
Trag. by Barnaby Barnes. 4to. 
1607. This tragedy contains the 
life and death of that most exe- 
¢rable of all human beings, Pope 
Alexander VI. in whose history 
the author has very closely fol- 
lowed Guicciardini, and seems also 
to have formed this play, in some 
measure, after the model of Pericles 
Prince of Tyre; for, as the author 
of that piece raises up Gower, an 
old English bard, to be his inter- 
Jocutor, so has Barnes revived 
Guicciardinit for the very same 
purpose. It was first played be- 
fore the King on Candlemas 
night. 

104. Tue Deviy’s IN THE 
Wine-CELLAR. Farce. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1786. Not print- 
ed. As may be supposed, thia 
was merely an. alteration from 
Aaron Hill's Walking Statue, got 
up for the benefit of Mr. Ban- 
nister, jun. 

105. Tne Deviy’s Law-Case ; 
or, When Women go to Law, the 
Devil is full of Business. Tragi- 
Com. byJohn Webster. Ato, 1623. 
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This is a good play, and met with 
success. It is partly taken from 
the Histoires Admirables of Goulart ; 
but the circumstance of Romelio’s 
stabbing Contarino from malice, 
and its turning out to his preser- 
vation, seems borrowed from the 
story of Phzreus Jason, related by 
Valerius Maximus, lib. i. c. 8. 
106. Tue Devin to PAY; 
or, The Wives metamorphosed. 
Opera, by C. Coffey. 8vo. 1731, 
1732. This well-known little piece 
has itself, perhaps, gone through 
as many metamorphoses, and had 
as many hands concerned in the 
fabrication of it, as ever clubbed 
together in a business of so little 
importance. The groundwork of 
it, and indeed the best part, is 
selected from The Devil of a Wife, 
before mentioned. In the year 
1730, Coffey and Mottley, each 
of them, undertook the altera- 
tion of an act and half; and, by 
adding a number of songs, con- 
verted it into a ballad opera, still 
of three acts, under the title of 
The Devil to pay. In this state it 
was performed in the summer sea- 
son; but some things in it giving 
disgust, particularly the part of a 
nonconforming pastor, made chap- 
lain to Lady Loverule, Theophilus 
Cibber took it once more in hand, 
omitted that character, and, short- 
ening Sos ett reduced it to 
oneact; %dding the second title of 
The Wives metamorphosed. In do- 
ing this, one song was added by 
his father Colley Cibber, and an- 
other introduced, written by Lord 
Rochester above fifty years before ; 
so that, from the joint labours of 
six or seven authors, came forth 
the petite piece under considera- 
tion; which, however, does no 
discredit to any of its compilers, 
constantly giving pleasure when- 
‘ ever it is performed, and stealing 
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on attention from the natural be- 
haviour of the characters, even in 
spite of the impossibility of the 
circumstance wherefrom all their 
actions derive their origin. 

One theatrica! anecdote, how- 
ever, must not be omitted in our 
mention of this piece; which is, 
that to the part of Nell the cele- 
brated Mrs. Clive owed the rise 
of her great reputation; that. be- 
ing the first thing she was ever 
particularly noticed in; which oc- 
casioned her salary, then but tri- 
fling, to be doubled. Harper, who. 
played Jobson, had also his salary 
raised, from the merit he showed 
in the performance. 

107. Tue Devit veon Two 
Sticks; or, The Country Beau. 
Ballad Farce, by Charles Coffey. 
8vo.1745. This is an alteration, but. 
considerably for the worse, of a 
very middling comedy, called The 
Country Squire; which see in its 
place. It was acted one night 
only, at Shepheard’s Wells, May 
Fair; and had been originally pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, in 1729, 
without success. 

108. Tue Devi, vron two 
Sticks. Com. by Samuel Foote. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1768. 
Printed in 8yo. 1778. This was 
one of the most successful of Mr. 
Foote’s performances; but though 
fraught with wit, humour, and 
satire of the most pleasant and in- 
offensive kind, it seems to have 
sunk into the grave of its ingeni- 
ous author. The active part taken 
by Sir William Browne, President 
of the College of Physicians, in 
the contest with the Licentiates, 
occasioned his being introduced by 
Foote into this comedy. Upon 
Foote’s exact representation’ of 
him, with his identical wig and 
coat, tall figure, and glass stiffly 
applied to his eye, Sir William 
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sent him a card, complimenting 
the actor on having so liappily re- 
presented him; but, as he had 
forgotten his muff, he had sent him 
his own. This good-humoured 
mode of resenting disarmed Foote. 

1090. DIALOGUE BETWEEN A 
Moruer anv Davucuter. In- 
terlude. Acted at Smock Alley, 
Dublin, 1783. Not printed. 

110. Dramonn cur Diamonp. 
Comedy, in two acts, by Lady 
W[allace]. 8vo. 1787. This piece, 
which was never acted, is a very 
indifferent translation of a French 
drama, called Guerre Ouverte ; ow, 
Ruse contre Ruse; which has been 
made much better use of in The 
Midnight Hour, by Mrs. Inchbald. 

111. DiAMonpD cut Diamonp; 
or, Venetian Revels. Mus. Ent. 
Acted for the benefit of Mrs. 
Mountain, at Covent Garden, 
1797. It was the production of 
Mr. Theodore Hook; but was 
never printed. 

112. Diana AND ACTEON. 
Entertainment of Dancing, by Mr. 
Roger. Performed at Drury Lane, 
1730. ’ 

113. Diana AND ENDYMION. 
Serenata. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1739. Not printed. 

114. Diana’s Grove; or, The 
Faithfull Genius, 'Tragi-Comedy, 
Anon. [MS.] -Neveracted. In 
Mr. Kemble’s collection. 

115. Dipo. Trag. by Joseph 
Reed. Acted at Drury Lane, 1767. 
8vo. 1808. [ Not published.| This 
tragedy was first performed for the 
benefit of Mr. Holland, March 28, 
and twice afterwards; when it was 
each time received with applause, 
Mrs. Yates performing Dido, and 
Mr. Powell Afneas. It was in- 
tended to have been revived in the 
ensuing season; but the author 
and manager disagreeing in some 
particulars, the copy was with- 
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drawn. It would be a poor com- 
pliment to the author to observe, 
that many pieces of inferior merit 
have been since successfully repre- 
sented. Mr. John Palmer revived 
this tragedy, for his benefit, at 
Drury Lane, in the year 1797, 
under the title of THE QuEEN oF 
CartTHaGeE; the part of Dido be- 
ing performed by Mrs, Siddons. 
When the play was printed, the 
friends of the deceased author 
stopped it from publication; as 
was also done by the friends of 
Mr. Glover, with his play of 
Jason; which see. 

116. Dipo. Comic Opera, by 
Thomas Bridges. Acted at the 
Haymarket. Svo. 1772. <A piece 
of some humour; but very low, 
undramatic, and unworthy of the 
burlesquer of Homer. 

117. Dipo. Opera, translated 
from Metastasio, by John Hoole. 
8vo. 1800. 

118. Dipo anp Aingas. Play. 
Acted by the Lord Admiral’s ser- 
vants, 1597. This was probably 
Marlowe’s Divo. 

119. Dipo anp AtneaAs. An 
Opera, in three short acts, by N. 
Tate. This was written for, and 
performed at, Mr. Josiah Priest’s 
Boarding-school; at Chelsea, by 
young gentlemen. The music 
composed by Henry Purcell. 

120. The Tragedie of Divo, 
Queene oF Canruacs. Played 
by the children of Her Maiesties 
chappell. Written by Christopher 
Marlowe, and Thomas Nash, Gent. 


Actors. 

Jupiter. Ascanius. 
Ganimed. Dido. 
Venus. Anna. 
Cupid. Achates. 
Juno. Tlioneus. 
Mercurie,or Iarbas. 

Hermes. Cloanthes, 
/Eneas. Sergestus. ‘ 
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At London, printed by the Wid- 
dowe Orwin, for Thomas Wood- 
cocke, and are to be solde at his 
shop, in Paules Church-yeard, at 
the signe of the Blacke Beare. 4to. 
1594.—This play is uncommonly 
scarce. Mr. Malone paid for a 
copy of it, at Dr. Wright’s sale, 
16/. 16s. 

121. Dino QuegEw oF Car- 
THAGE; with the Masque of Nep- 
tune's Prophecy. Op. written by 
Prince Hoare. {Music by Storace.] 
Acted by the Drury Lane Com- 
pany, while they were at the Opera 
House. S8vo. 1792. It was de- 
rived from Metastasie; but neither 
the charms of music and scenery, 
nor the splendour of procession, 
could carry it on above three or 
four nights. Madame Mara per- 
formed Dido. 

122. THe DirreRENT WIDows; 
or, ‘Intrigue a la Mode. Comedy. 
4to. No date. Anonym. Acted 
at the New Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

123. Diocrestan; or, The 
Prophetess, Dramatic Opera, by 
Thomas Betterton. 4to. 1690. 
This is only an alteration, with 
very little difference, of the Pro- 
phetess of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with an addition of some musical 
entertainments and interludes to 
it. It appeared for the last time, 
during thetheatrical administration 
of Mr. Rich, and was then repub- 
lished in 12mo. 

124. Dion. We find, by a 
letter from Mr. Pope to Mr. 
Broome (inserted in the latter edi- 
tions of Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets), that Fenton had begun a 
tragedy under this name. 

125. Dion. Trag. by George 
Ambrose Rhodes. Printed with 
miscellaneous poétry, small Svo:; 
1806. abe 

126. Diong, Pastoral, by John 
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Gay, printed in his Poeins. 4to, 
1720. This piece, says Dr. John- 
son, is a counterpart to Amynta 
and Pastor Fido, and other trifleg 
of the same kind, easily imitated, 
and unworthy of imitation. What 
the Italians call comedies, from a 
happy conclusion, Gay calls a tra- 


-gedy, from a mournful event ; but 


the style of the Italians and of Gay 
is equally tragical. There is some- 
thing in the poetical Arcadia so 
remote from known reality and 
speculative possibility, that we can 
never support its representation 
through a long work. A pastoral 
of a hundred lines may be endured ; 
but who will hear of sheep and 
goats, and myrtle bowers and purl- 
ing rivulets, through five acts? 
Such scenes please barbarians in 
the dawn of literature, and chil- 
dren in the dawn of life; but will 
be for the most part thrown away, 
as men grow wise, and nations 
grow learned. 

127. Dions. Opera, Anon. 
8vo. 1733. Acted at the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket. Set ° 
to music by Mr. Lampe. The 
plot and recitativo of this piece aré 
for the most part taken, pro- 
fessedly, from Mr, Gay’s drama; 
above mentioned, 

128. Asovvcian Tesetnpixes 5 OF; 
Harlequin Bacchus. Pant: Per 
formed at the Royal Circus, April 
15, 1805. 8vo, 1805, 

129. Dirgito ann GRANIDA: 
This is one of the six pieces which 
are published in the second part of 
Sport upon Sport, and are attri- 
buted to Robert Cox the come- 
dian.. See Cox, Rogert, in 
Vol. I.. 

130, THe DisaGREEABLE SuR- 
PRist. Farce, in two acts; per- © 
formed by the young gentlemen 
of Reading school, for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of the 
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men who fell in the action under 
Lord Nelson, in 1798. 

131. Tue Disarrointep Cox- 
coms. Com. by Bartholomew 
Bourgeois. Svo. 1765. 

132. Tue DisaproIntrep GAL- 
LANT; or, Buckram in Armour. 
Ballad Opera. Acted at the New 
Theatre, Edinburgh. S8vo. 1738. 
Printedat Edinburgh ; and, in the 
title-page, said to be written by a 
young Scots gentleman. [Adam 
‘Thomson. } 

133. DisaprornreD VILLANY. 
Ent. by Thos. Horde. 8vo. 1775. 

134, Tue DIsaPrpoInTMENT ; 
or, The Mother in Fashion. Com. 
by Thomas Southerne. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1684. 
The scene lies in Florence; and 
part of the plot is taken from the 
Curious Impertinent in Don Quix- 
ote. Prologue by Dryden. 

135. Tue DisappoInTMENT. 
Com. by W. Taverner. 4to. 
1708. See THe Maip THE Mis- 
STRESS. 

136. Tue DisaproInTMENT. 
Ballad Opera, by John Randal. 
Acted at the Haymarket. S$vo. 
1732. This is an alteration of 
Mrs. Centlivre’s Farce, called 4 
Wife well managed, with the ad- 
dition of songs. 

137.TuHE DispanpDED OFFICER; 
or, Baroness of Bruchsal. Com. by 
James Johnstone. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1786. This play, 
which is simple and pleasing, is 
taken from the German of Les- 
sing; the language is spirited, 
with a happy mixture of humour 
and sentiment. It was well acted, 
and ran nine nights. Syo. 1786. 
The prologue recommended the 
play in these lines: 


‘¢ Lessing, a German bard of high re- 
nown, 

*§ Long on the continent has charm’d 
the town 5 
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‘© His plays as much applauded at Vienna, 
“As here the School for Scandal, or 
Duenna.” 


138. Tur Discarpep SECRE- 
TARY; of, Mysterious Chorus. 
Hist. Play, in three acts, by Ed- 
mund John Kyre. 8vo. 1799. 
The scene is laid in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Secretary Da- 
vison, in revenge for having been 
dismissed from his office, is sup- 
posed to connect himself with a 
set of Catholic priests, and to at- 
tempt the murder of the Queen at 
Tilbury Fort. The mysterious 
chorus proceeds from a subter- 
ranean apartment, in which the 
priests before mentioned meet 
(contrary to law) to celebrate the 
mass. ‘The denouement is purely 
fanciful: Davison is pardoned and 
reforms. It is altogether a poor 
performance. 

139. THe DisconrenTED Co- 
LONEL. By SirJohn Suckling. 4to. 
N. D. [1642.] The first sketch. 
of BRENNORALT; which see. 

140. Tue DisconrenTED Man. 
See THEATRICAL RECORDER. 

141. Tus Discovery. Com. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. 1763. 8vo. 1763. 
[By Mrs. Frances Sheridan.] This 
original composition was received 
with uncommon applause. Itisa 
very moral, sentimental, yet en- 
tertaining, performance. The cha- 
racters of Sir Harry Flutter and 
his Lady (young married people, 
both under age, and both ridicu- 
lously unhappy) are supported 
with wit and spirit. Sir Anthony 
Branville was a character entirely 
new to Mr, Garrick: as, in his 
other comic characters, he was 
remarkable for ease, spirit, and 
expression; in this, he seemed 
utterly to have extinguished his 
natural talents, assuming a dry 
stiff manner, with an immoveable 
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face ; and thus extracted from this 
pedantic object (who assumed 
every passion, without showing a 
spark of any in his action or fea- 
tures) infinite entertainment: 
which, notwithstanding the length 
and languor of some of the scenes, 
effectually secured to this play 
the approbation of the gayer part 
of the audience. 

342. Tur Discovery. Com. 
translated from Plautus, by Rich- 
ard Warner. Svo. 1772. The 
author of this comedy calls ‘it 
Eripicus, the name of a slave, a 
principal character in it, and on 
whose rogueries most of the inci- 
dents depend. The subject of this 
comedy is double. At the same 
time that Periphanes finds his 
daughter; Stratippocles, in finding 
a sister, loses a mistress whom he 
was passionately in love with, and 
for whom he had deserted another, 
whom he is obliged at last to take 
again. The principal incidents are, 
the disbanding of the troops, the 
amour of the captain of Rhodes, 
and the arrival of Philippa. The 
time of the action does not exceed 
the morning ; and the unity of the 
place is perfectly well observed ; 
as the whole business is transacted 
in a street, in which the houses 
of the principal characters of the 
drama stood. The first act of this 
play was translated by Bonnel 
Thornton. 

143, THe Discovery or Jo- 
sEPH. Sac. Dram. translated from 
Metastasio, by John Hoole. 8vo. 
1800. 

144. Tue Disevise. A Dram. 
Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 1771. The 
Disguise, from which this drama- 
tic novel takes its name, is that of 
a.young man, of the age of nine- 
teen, brought up and educated, 
without discovery, as a female, 
until that period. He is addressed 
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by several suitors, and falls in love 
himself with one of his female 
friends. The motive for this dis- 
guise is a suspicion that the bro- 
ther of the lady’s father had de- 
stroyed his former male children 
as they were born. The story is 
improbable and ill told, the situa- 
tions are unnatural, and the charac- 
ters such as are not to be found in 
real life. The authoress, as a reason 
for adopting the dramatic form for 
her novel, says, that epistolary 
correspondences were grown dull, 
that narratives were become te- 
dious, and journals heavy; if so, 
she has not been lucky enough to 
remove the objections which lie 
against the usual modes of con- 
ducting this species of writing. 

145. Tue Discuise. Comedy, 
8vo. 1787. Ascribed to Dr. Jod- 
drell. Never acted. 

146. Tus Diseurszs, A Play. 
Acted at the Rose Theatre, Oct. 2, 
1595. It is probable, that Stroude’s 
play of All Plot; or, The Dis- 
guises, was taken from this. Not 
printed. 

147. DistinTERESTED Love. 
Com. Acted at Covent Garden, 
May 30, 1798. This was an al- 
teration from Massinger’s Bashful 
Lover, by Mr. Hull. It served 
the purpose of a benefit, but was 
not adopted by the house. 

148, Tue DisopepienT CuHILp. 
A pretty and merry Interlude, by 
Thomas Ingeland. 4to. Without 
date. This author lived in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ; and his 
piece is written in verse of ten 
syllables, and printed in the old 
black letter, by Thomas Colwell, 
in Fleet Street. 

149. Tue Dispensary. Farce, 
by Thomas Brown. Printed in 
that author's works. 

150. Tue DissEmBLED WaN- 
ron; or, My Son, get Money. 
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Com. by Leonard Welsted. Acted 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 8vo. 1726, 
1727. This is an entertaiping 
comedy, and met with tolerable 
success ; but it is probable it might 
have found a more favourable re- 
ception, had it not unfortunately 
made jts appearance just at the 
time when the town wes big with 
expectation of Smyth’s Rival 
Modes, and therefore paid the less 
attention to any other new piece. 
- Steele may, probably, have alluded 
to this play of Welsted’s in his Tat- 
ler, No.182, where he says,“‘ [have 
“at present under my tutelage a 
“¢ young poet, who I design shall 
«* entertain the town the ensuing 
© winter. And as he does me the 
«« honour to let me see his comedy 
“¢ as he writes it, I shall endeayour 
*« tomake the parts fit the geniuses 
*¢ of the several actors, as exactly 
¢* as their habits can their bodies. 
‘* His drama at present has only 
«* the outlines drawn. There are, 
««T find, to be in it all the reve- 
«« rend offices of life (such as re- 
“‘ gard to parents, husbands, and 
“honourable lovers) preserved 
“‘ with the utmost care; and at 
“¢ the same time that agreeableness 
“¢ of behaviour, with the inter- 
*¢ mixture of pleasing passions, 


‘¢ which arise from innocence and. 


* virtue, interspersed in such a 
‘* manner, as that to be charming 
‘and agreeable shal] appear the 
*“ natural consequence of being 
€¢ virtuous.’ It is true, Welsted’s 
play was not printed till 1726, ten 
years after the aboye 7utler was 
written; but the prologue to it 
says, 
«* Great though he be, he comes with 
Teverence here ; 
6 His entrance long delay’d, avows his 
fear.” 
151. Dissrpation, Com. by 
Miles Peter Andrews, Acted at 
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Drury Lane. 8vo. 1781. This 
play is borrowed from Garrick’s 
Bon Ton, and several other pieces; 
and the yeception it met with did 
great credit to the good-nature of 
the audiences before which it was 
represented. 

152. THe DisTRACTED STATE. 
Trag. by J. Tatham, written in 
1641, and printed, 4to. 1651. 
This author was a strong party 
man, and wrote for the distracted 
times he lived in, to which his 
present work was extremely suit- 
able. His hatred to the Scots is 
apparent throughout: this play ; 
wherein he introduces a Scotch 
mountebank undertaking to poison 
Archias, the elected king, at the 
instigation of Cleander. The scene 
lies in Sicily. It is the best of 
our author’s pieces, and is intro- 
duced by three copies of recom~ 
mendatory verses. 

153. Tue Disrresses. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant. Fol. 
1673. Scene Cordua. 

154. Distress uron DistRESS; 
or, Tragedy in.true Taste. An 
Heroi- comi- parodi- tragi-farcical 
Burlesque, in two acts, by George 
Alexander Stevens. S8vo. 1752. 
This piece was never performed 
nor intended for the stage, but is 
a banter on the bombast language 
and inextricable distress aimed at 
by some of our modern tragedy- 
writers. There is much trye hu- 
mour and just satire in it. 

155. Tue Disrressep Baro- 
wet. Farce, by Charles Stuart. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1787. 
A. young lady imposes on her lover 
by representing ber own sister. 
This farce has merit; but was 
acted only six nights. 

156. Tug Disrressep FAMiLy. 
A Drama, in four acts. 8vo. 1787. 
This drama was translated from 
the French of Mons. Le Mercier, 
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and was read in Lisle Street, by 
Mons. Le Texier. The translator 
appears, from a note, p. 29, to 
haye been a female. The piece 
itself is a sentimental one, and, 
whatever pleasure it may afford in 
the closet, would give but little 
satisfaction on the stage. 

157. DistresseED INNOCENCE; 
or, The Princess of Persia. Trag. 
by Elk. Settle. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal. 4to. 1691. This play 
was received with great applause. 
The plot is founded on the History 
of Isdegerdes, king of Persia; and 
the author declares, that whatever 
fictions he may elsewhere have in- 
terwoven, the distresses of his 
principal characters Hormidas and 
Cleomira are true history. He 
likewise acknowledges great as- 
sistances in it from Betterton and 
Mountford, the latter of whom 
wrote the last scene and the epi- 
logue. 

158.Tue DisTRESSED KNIGHT; 
or, The Enchanted Lady. Com. 
Op. Performed at Dublin, 1791. 
This was founded on The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, in the third volume 
of Dryden’s Miscellaneous Works. 

159. Tus Distrest Moruer. 
Trag. by Ambrose Philips. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 4to. 1712. This 
play is little more than a transla- 
tion from the Andromaque of Ra- 
cine. It is, however, very well 
translated, the poetry pleasing, and 
the incidents of the story so affect- 
ing, that although it is, like all the 
French tragedies, rather too heavy 
and declamatory, yet it never fails 
bringing tears into the eyes of a 
sensible audience; and will, per- 
haps, ever continue to be a stock 
play on the lists of the théatres. 
The original author, however, has 
deviated from history, and Philips 
likewise followed his example, in 
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making Hermione kill herself on 
the body of Pyrrhus, who had been 
slain by her instigation ; whereas, 
on the contrary, she not only sur- 
vived, but became wife to Orestes. 
How far the licentia poetica will 
authorize such oppositions to well- 
known facts of history, is, how- 
ever, a point concerning which we 
have no time at present to enter 
into a disquisition. 

Dr. Johnson observes, that such 
a work requires no uncommon 
powers; but that the friends of 
Philips exerted every art to pro- 
mote his interest. Before the ap- 
pearance of the play, a whole 
Spectator, none indeed of the best, 
was devoted to its praise ; while it 
yet continued to be acted, another 
Spectator was written, to tell what 
impression it made upon Sir Roger 
de Coverley; and on the first night 
a select audience, says Pope, was . 
called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most 
successful epilogue that was ever 
yet spoken on the English theatre. 
The first three nights it was recited 
twice ; and not only continued to 
be demanded through the run, as 
itis termed, of the play ; but when- 
ever it is recalled to the stage, 
where, by peculiar fortune, though 
a copy from the French, it yet 
keeps its place, the epilogue is 
still expected, and is still spoken. 
It was printed in the name of 
Budgel, but is known to have 
been the work of Addison. 

160, Tue DistREsseD VIRGIN. 
Trag. by John Maxwell, a blind 
person. 8vo. 1761. Printed at 
York, by subscription, for the 
benefit of the author. ; 

161. Tue Distresr Wire. 
Com. by J. Gay. 8vo. 1743. This 
piece was designed by its author 
for the stage, and entirely finished 
M 4 
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before his death. It is, however, 
far from being equal to the gene- 
rality of his writings. 

162. Tue Distrest Wire. 
Com. altered from Gay. Acted 
at Covent Garden, 1772, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Lessingham. 

163. THE DIVERSIONS OF THE 
Mornine. Farce, in two acts, 
by Samuel Foote, Acted at Drury 
Lane. 1758. The first act was 
compiled from his comedy of Tasée. 
There were two second acts; one 
performed in 1758, at Drury 
Lane; the other (in which Mr. 
Whitehead’s Fatal Constancy, 
slightly altered, was introduced 
under the title of Tragedy a la 
Mode, was substituted in lieu of it) 
in 1762, at the Haymarket : these 
are both printed by Tate Wilkin- 
son, in his Wandering Patentee, 
1795, vol. i. p. 285; iv. p. 237. In 
the former of these second acts, the 
voices and manners of several of 
the performers, of that time, were 
mimicked ; for which Woodward 
took his revenge against Foote in 
a poetical address, called Tit for Tat, 
which he spoke on his own bene- 
fit night, at Drury Lane, after the 
comedy of The Beauwe Stratagem. 
We believe it was never printed 
entire; but it began thus: 


*¢ Call’d forth to battle, see poor I appear, 
‘§ To try one fall with this fam’d auc- 
tioneer, 


‘* Harry to Sammy shall, and front to 
front.” 

Two other lines were on Foote’s 

Othello: 


** But when I play’d Othello, thousands 
swore 

“ They never saw such tragedy before.” 

164. Tue Diverrisemenr. 
Musical Ent. by James C. Cross. 
Acted at Covent Garden 1790. 
[The songs from Mr. Charles 
Dibdin’s Entertainments.] Not 
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printed. It was indeed a play 
without a plot, composed of cha- 
racters without connexion ; but 
was often repeated. 

165. Dives anp Lazarus. 
Comedy, by Ralph Radcliff. Not 
printed. 

166. Dives’ Doom; or, The 
Rich Man’s Misery. By George 
Lesly. Svo. 1675. 

107. Tue Divine CoMEDIAN; 
or, The Right Use of Plays, im-. 
proved in a sacred Tragi-Com. by 
Richard Tuke. 4to. 1672. Dedi- 
cated to the Countess of Warwick. 
This play is on a religious subject, 
and we imagine was never actéd. 
It was first printed in the same 
year, by the title of The Soul's’ 
Warfare, and is intended to point 
out the danger, the human soul in- 
curs in its probationary state in 
this world. 

168. Tue Divorce. A Play, 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, Nov. 29, 1653, 
but not printed. 

169. Tue Divorce. Musica} 
Entertainment, by Lady Dorothea 
Dubois. Sung at Marybone Gar- 
dens. 4to. 1771. 

170. Tue Divorce. Musical 
Farce, by Isaac Jackman. 8vo. 
1781. This is a humorous and 
entertaining afterpiece, and has 
merit enough in other points to 
atone for some improbabilities. It 
was first performed at Drury Lane, 
Nov. 10, 1781, and very well 
received, The groundwork is a 
collusion between a yirtuous and 
affectionate couple to procure a 
divorce; on the sole principle of 
affectation, and from a desire of 
fashionable eclat. 

171. THe Doatine Lovers; 
or, The Libertine tam’d. Com. by 
Newburgh Hamilton. 12mo. 1715. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Scene London, The prologue by 
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Bullock, jun. This play met with 
no approbation from the unbiassed 
part of the audience ; but was sup- 
ported by family influence to the 
third night; when, for the author's 
benefit, the boxes and pit were 
laid together at the extraordinary 
price of six shillings each ticket.— 
Some traits, however, in the cha- 
racter of Sir Butterfly, in this 
piece, may probably have furnish- 
ed hints for that of Lord Ogleby 
in The Clandestine Marriage. 

172, THe Doctor AND THE 
ApoTHECARY. Farce, by James 
Cobb. Acted at Drury Lane. Svo. 
1788. Several former productions, 
particularly Animal Magnetism, 
appear to have been Jaid under 
contribution in the formation of 
this drama, which by means of 
the very pleasing music of Ste- 
phen Storace, and excellent acting 
in the performers, was very suc- 
cessful on the stage. This piece, 
we think, first introduced Storace 
to the public as a composer. 

173. Docror Faustus’s Tra- 
gical History, by Christopher Mar- 
low. Ato. 1604; 4to, 1616; Ato. 
1624; 4to. 1031; 4tov 1663, 
Bl. Let. The last edition of this 
play had additions of seyeral new 
scenes and the actors’ names. The 
scene at Rhodes and Wertemberg, 
and the plot is founded on Came- 
rarius, Wierus, and other writers 
on magic. It was entered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, 
by Thomas Bushull, Jan. 7, 1607. 
In this play, Edward Alleyn used 
to act the principal character; as 
appears from the following passage 
in Rowland’s Knave of Clubls, 
1611; 


‘¢ The gull gets ona surplice, 

‘¢ With a crosse upon his breast, 
*¢ Like Allen playing Faustus, 

© Jn that mammer was he drest.” 


Sign. G, 2, 
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174. Doctor Faustus, Life 
and Death of, with the Humours 
of Harlequin and Scaramouch ; as 
they were acted by Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Jevon. Farce, by W. Mount- 
ford. Acted at the Queen’s Thea- 
tre in Dorset Gardens, and revived 
at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 4to. 1697. 

175. Docror Fausrus. 
Tue NECROMANCER. 

176. Doctor Lasr In HIs 
Cuarior. Com. by Isaac Bicker- 
staffe. Acted at the Haymarket, 
8vo. 1769. ‘This is a translation 
of Moliere’s Malade Imaginaire. 
The author, in a preface, acknow- 
ledges himself indebted to Mr. 
Foote for a whole scene in the first 
act; that of the consultation of 
physicians. It was performed only 
six nights. 

177. Tue DoLtprum; or, 1803. 
Farce, by John O'Keeffe. Acted 
at Covent Garden, April 23, 1796. 
This extravagant farce is founded 
on the idea of a man’s sleeping 
from 1796 to 1803, and on his 
surprise at the changes around 
him. <A grave criticism on this 
piece would be as absurd as the 
farce itself. A part of the plot 
appears to be drawn from Seeing 
is Believing, in which a servant | 
pretends to be the physician. It 
was acted about eight or nine 
nights. Printed in the author's 
works, Svo. 1798. 

178. Don Antonio; or, The 
Soldier’s Return, See Antonio. 

179. Don Cartos Prince oF 
Spats. Trag. by Thomas Otway. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 
1676. This play is written in 
heroic verse, was the second work 
of the author, and met with very 
great applause. The plot is taken 
from a novel of the same name, by 
S. Real, and also from the Spanish 
Chronicles in the Life of Philip II, 


See 
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In a letter from Mr. Booth to 
Aaron Hill, he says, ‘‘ Mr. Better- 
*« ton observed to me many years 

'€€ ago, that Don Carlos succeeded 
«‘ much better than either Venice 
“«¢ Preserved, or The Orphan, and 
** was infinitely more applauded 
«‘and followed for many years.” 
It is asserted to have been played 
thirty nights together; but this 
report, as Dr. Johnson observes, 
it is reasonable to doubt; as so long 
a continuance of one play upon the 
stage is a very wide deviation from 
the practice of that time; when 
the ardour for theatrical entettain- 
ments was not yet diffused through 
the whole people; and the audi- 
ence, consisting of nearly the same 
persons, could be drawn together 
only by variety. Its success, how- 
ever, may be gathered from the 
following lampoon of Rochester, 
in his ‘* ‘rial of the Poets for the 
Bays”: 

“¢ Tom Otway came next, Tom Shad- 

well’s dear zany, 

s¢ And swears, for heroics, he writes best 

of any: 

** Don Carlos his pockets so amply had 

fill’d : 

*« That his mange was quite cur’d, and 

his lice were all kill’d.” 


180. Don Carxos. Trag.trans- 
lated from Schiller. Svo. 1795. 

181. Don Cantos, Prince Royal 
of Spain. Hist. Drama, from the 
German of Frederic Schiller. By 
the translators of Fiesco [i.e. G. 
H. Noehden and J. Stoddart]. 
8vo. 1798. 

182. Don Cartos, INFANT OF 
Spain. Trag. from the German 
of Schiller, by B. Thompson. 8vo. 
1801. 

The above tragedy is extremely 
interesting, but much too Jong 
and declamatory; and the author’s 
hatred of kings and priests is yi- 
sible in almost every scene, 
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Of the several translations we 
prefer Mr. Thompson’s ; but not 
one of them has been acted. 

183. Don Garcia oF Na- 
VARRE; or, Zhe Jealous Prince. 
This is only a translation from Mo- 
liere by Ozell. 

184, Don Horario. Play. 
Acted at the Rose Theatre, Feb. 
23, 1591. Now unknown. 

185. Don JaPHET oF ARME- 
wra. Com. translated from Scar- 
ron in 1657, by Sir William Lower, 
Knt. Still in MS. 

186. Don Jerome’s Trip To 
Encuanp. Int. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1778. Not printed. 

187. Don Icnez pe Castro. 
Trag. by John Adamson. S8vo. 
1808. ‘This is a translation from 
the Portuguese of Nicola Luiz. 

188. Don Juan; or, The Li- 
bertine destroyed. A tragic panto- 
mimical Entertainment, in two 
acts. Performed at the Royalty 
‘Fheatre.. “Svo ON? D.* (1787. } 
This piece was composed by Mr. 
Delpini. The songs, duets, and 
choruses, by Mr. Reeve. The 
music by Mr. Gluck, and the 
scenery by Mr. Dixon. 

189. Don Juan; or, The Li- 
bertine destroyed. Pant. Ballet. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1790. 

These pieces are framed from 
Shadwell’s Libertine, and have 
been very successful whenever per- 
formed. 

190. Don Pepro. Drama, by 
Richard Cumberland. Acted at 
the Haymarket. 8vo. 1796. The 
hint of this piece seems to have 
been taken from The Roblers; but 
it appears to have been too hastily 
composed. ‘The character of Pe-° 
dro, hardened in villany and dead 
to remorse, was admirably acted 
by Mr. Palmer; but the play only 
lived four nights. 

161, Tur History or Don 
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Quixor; or, The Knight of the 
all-favoured Face. Com. This 
was never printed; but is adver- 
tised as at the press in a list of 
books at the end of Wit and Drol- 
lery; 12mo. 1661. Winstanley 
and Philips ascribe a play with this 
title to Robert Baron, but without 
any foundation whatever, merely 
because it happened in Kirkman’s 
Catalogue to follow Baron’s play, 
Deorum Dona. For the same rea- 
son they have attributed to him 
The Destruction of Jerusalem, a 
play written before he was born. 
They have likewise made him the 
author of The Marriage of Wit 
and Science, printed in 1570, be- 
cause that piece followed his Mirza 
‘in the same Catalogue. 

192. Tue comicat History 
oF Don Quixote. By Thomas 
Durfey. Acted, with success, at 
Dorset Gardens. 4to. 1694; 12mo. 
1729. 

193. THe comicaLt History 
oF Don Quixote. By Thomas 
Durfey. Acted at Dorset Gardens. 
Part Il. 4to. 1694; 12mo0.1729. 
This also was well received. 

194. THe comicat History 
oFDonQuixorTe. The third Part, 
with the Marriage of Mary the 
Buxrome. ByThomas Durfey. 4to. 
1696; 12mo. 1729. This was 
not acted with the same success as 
the two former parts. 

The whole three were severely 
censured by Jeremy Collier, on 
account of their immorality: how 
justly, will be easily seen; particu- 
larly in the third part, in some 
scenes between Mary the Buxom 
and her clownish lover Jaques. 

195. Don Quixote. Musical 
Entertainment, by D. J. Piguenit. 
Performed at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1774. . This was acted only one 
night, for the benefit of Mr, Rein- 
hold. 
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196. Don QuixorEe 1n Bar- 
cELONA; or, The Beautiful Moor. 
Ballad Farce, in two acts, by Jo- 
seph Moser. Printed in The Spi- 
rit of the Public Journals for 1808. 
Never acted. 

197. Don Quixote in Enc- 
LAND. Com. by H. Fielding, 
8vo. 1733. Acted at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, with 
success. 

198. Don Sancuo; or, The 
Student's Whim. Ballad Opera, of 
three acts; with Mrinenva’s Tri- 
umpeH, a Masque; by Elizabeth 
Boyd. 8vo. 1739. This piece has 
only the excuse of its being proba- 
bly the first and only attempt of a 
female Muse, to secure it from our 
severest censure. The whole plot 
of itis the whim of a student at 
one of the universities, to have 
the ghosts of Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson raised to their view; but to 
what purpose it seems impossible 
to divine. Nor does the author’s 
meaning appear more explicable as 
to the triumph of Minerva in her 
masque. It does not seem to have 
been ever acted; but the author, 
in an advertisement, returns her 
thanks to Mr. Chetwood, at that 
time prompter of Drury Lane thea 
tre, for having obtained it a read- 
ing in the green-room of that 
play house. 

199. Don Saverso. Masical 
Drama. Acted at Drury Lane. 
Ato. 1750. The music by Dr. 
Arne, who also probably wrote 
the words. 

200. Don Segastian, Kinc or 
PortuecaL. Trag. by J. Dryden. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal]. 4to. 
1690; Ato. 1692. “This is com- 
monly (as Dr. Johnson observes) 
esteemed either the first or second 
of Dryden's dramatic perform- 
ances. It is too long to be all 
acted, and has many characters 
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and many incidents; and though 
it is not without sallies of frantic 
dignity, and more noise than mean- 
ing, yet as it approaches to the 
possibilities of real life, and has 
some sentiments which make a 
strong impression, it continued 
long to attract attention. Amidst 
the distresses of princes, and the 
vicissitudes of empire, are inserted 
several scenes which the writer 
intended for comic; but which, I 
suppose, that age did not much 
commend, and this would not en- 
dure. There are, however, pas- 
sages of excellence universally ac- 
knowledged ; the dispute and the 
reconciliation of Dorax and Se- 
bastian has been always admired. 
Addison has made some just and 
humorous remarks on certain in- 
consistencies of character in this 
piece, in The Guardian, No. 110. 
This tragedy was revived at Drury 
Lane in 1753. 

201. Dorvat; or, The Test of 
Virtue. Com. translated from Di- 
derot. Svo. 1767. 

202. THe Dovusrze Amour. 
Farce, in two acts. Performed at 
the Haymarket, 1791 (not in the 
regular season), for the benefit of 
a Mr. Walker. The advertise- 
ment did not express whether this 
Was a new piece, or not. 

203. Tue Dovusre Dearer. 
Com. by W. Congreve. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1694. 
This is the second play this author 
wrote; the characters of it are 
strongly drawn, the wit is genuine 
and original, the plot finely laid, 
and the conduct inimitable; yet 
such is, and ever has been, the c2- 
pricious disposition of audiences, 
that it met not equal encourage- 
ment with his Q/d Bachelor (in 
some respects a much more ex- 
ceptionable play), nor had it the 
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same success. with his later per- 
formances. 

204. Tue Dousire DeAter. 
Com. by W. Congreve. Revised 
by J.P. Kemble, and now first 
published as it is acted at Drury 
Lane. Svo. No date. 

205. THE Dovusir DrceirT; or, 
A Cure for Jealousy. Com. by 
W. Popple. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1736. 

206. Tur DousLe DEcEIT; or, 
The happy Pair, A Comic Farce. 
Printed in 8vo. 1745, but never 
acted. 

207. THe DouBxE DECEPTION. 
Com. by Miss Richardson. Act- 
ed at Drury Lane, 1779. This 
play was brought on the stage to- 
wards the end of the season, and 
was performed only four nights. 
It has not been printed. 

208. Tur Douste Disarroint- 
MENT. Farce. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1747. This has no great 
share of merit, either as to plot 
or language ; yet it met with con- 
siderable success, from the delight 
that the: majority of an audience 
ever take in the exposing of na- 
tional characters; which is here 
done in the young lady’stwo lovers, 
ap Irishman and a Frenchman, 
both of them fortune-hunters; one 


‘of whom proves to have been a 


rubber in a stable, and the other 
a valet who has robbed his master. 
These two parts, during the run 
of the farce, were very well sup- 
ported by Messrs. Barrington and 
Blakes. The author of it was 
Moses Mendez, Esq. It was not 
printed until 1760, in 8vo. 

209. Tue Dousie Disevise. 
Drama, in two acts, by John Mur- 
doch. Printed in ‘* Pictures of 
*« the Heart sentimentally deline- 
“ated,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 1783. 
Never acted. 
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210. Tur Dovsie Discuise. 
Mus. Ent. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1784. This piece, which was 
well received, was said to be the 
production of Mrs. Hook. The 
music was the composition of her 
husband. 

211. Tue Dovusie Distress. 
Trag. by Mrs. Mary Pix. Ato. 
1701. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Scene Persepolis. It had 
no success. 

212. Tue DousLe FAaLtsnoop; 
or, The Distrest Lovers. Play, by 
Lewis Theobald. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1728. This piece 
Theobald endeavoured to persuade 
the world (but with little success) 
was written by Shakspeare. The 
play, however, was acted twelve 
nights with considerable applause, 
and was the last piece in which 
Mr. Booth appeared. Dr. Farmer 
was of opinion that it was a produc- 
tion of Shirley’s, or, at least, not 
earlier than his time. Mr. Ma- 
lone inclines to believe it written 
by Massinger. It was revived at 
Covent Garden in 1767. The 
plot is from a novel in the first 
part of Don Quixote. 

213. THe Dousie GALLant; 
or, The Sick Lady’s Cure. Com. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at the Hay- 
market. 4to. No date. [1707.} 
Part of this play is borrowed from 
Mrs. Centlivre’s Love at a Venture, 
or the French comedy of Le Gal- 
lant Double, and part from Bur- 
naby’s Visiting Day. Ina letter 
from Booth to A. Hill, we learn 
that this play, at its first appearance, 
was, as he expresses it, hounded 
in a most outrageous manner. 
Two years after, it was revived, 
met with most extravagant suc- 
cess, and has continued a stock 
play ever since. 

214. Tue Douste MarRriaceE. 
Trag, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Fol. 1647; S8vo. 1778. Scene 
Naples. This is not one of their 
best plays; and an attempt to 
revive it, early in the last century, 
failed of success. 

215. Tue Dovusre Mistake. 
Com. by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1766. It was performed twelve 
nights with applause. 

» 216, DousLE PERPLEXITY; or, 
The Mysterious Marriages. Com. 
in three acts. 12mo0.1796. Never 
acted. 

217. Tue Dousie Srrata- 
Gem. Com. Op. by Robert Houl- 
ton. Acted at Capel Street, Dub- 
lin, 1784. This was The Contract 
of the same author altered. Not 
printed, 

218. Tue Dovuste Trairor 
ROASTED. A new Scots Opera. 
Acted by a select company of co- 
medians, near Westminster Hall. 
8vo. 1748. 

219. Doust anp Convicrion. 
F. translated from the French, by 
James Wild. 12mo. 1804. Never 
acted. It is from La Defiance et 
Malice of M. Dieulafoy, and acted 
at the Theatre Frangois. See Per- 
SONATION. 

220. Tae Dovetru, Heir. 
Tragi-Com. by James ‘Shirley. 
Acted at the private house in Black 
Friars. Svo. 1652. Part of the 
story on which this play is built 
may be found in the English Ad- 
ventures, Part III. Scene lies in 
Murcia. 

221. Tut Dove. Com. trans- 
lated from the French of Madame 
Genlis. Svo.1781; 12mo. 17987. 

222. Doveras, Trag. by John 
Home. Acted at Covent Garden. 
Syo. 1757. This tragedy, the plot 
of which was suggested by the pa= 
thetic old Scotch ballad of Gil (or 
Child) Morrice, reprinted in the 
third volume of Percy’s Reliques 
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of Antient Poetry, is founded on 
the quarrels of the families of 
Douglas and other of the Scots 
clans. It has a great deal of pathos 
in it, some of the narratives are 
pleasingly affecting, and the de- 
scriptions poetically beautiful. On 
its first appearance, Mr. David 
Hume gave his opinion, that it 
was one of the most interesting 
and pathetic pieces ever exhibited 
on any theatre. <‘* Should I give 
«< it the preference,” says he, ‘* to 
“© the Merope of Maffei, and to 
*¢ that of Voltaire, which it re- 
<‘ sembles in its subject, should I 
“affirm that it contained more 
“« fire and spirit than the former, 
“© more tenderness and simplicity 
«than the latter, I mighf be ac- 
«< cused of partiality.” But not 
content with this eulogium, he 
proceeded to declare, that the au- 
thor possessed the true theatric 
genius of Shakspeare and Otway, 
refined from the unhappy barba- 
rism of the one, and the licen- 
tiousness of the other. Such ex- 
travagant praise requires no com- 
ment. The author was a Scots- 
man, and a clergyman of that 
church. ,The piece made its first 
appearance on the Edinburgh the- 
atre, at that time in no unflourish- 
ing condition. This, however, 
drew the resentment of the elders 
of the kirk, and many other rigid 
and zealous members of that sect, 
not only on the author but the 
performers ; on whom, together 
with him, they freely denounced 
their anathemas in pamphlets and 
public papers. The latter, indeed, 
it was out of their power greatly 
to injure; but their rod was near 
falling very heavy on the author, 
&c.whom the assembly repudiated, 
and cut off from his preferments. 
In England, however, he had the 
good fortune to meet with friends; 
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and being, through the interest of 
the Earl of Bute, and some other 
persons of distinction, recommend- 
ed to the notice of his present Ma- 
jesty, then Prince of Wales, his 
Royal Highness was pleased to be- 
stow apensionon him; andhis piece 
was brought on the stage in Lon- 
don, and met with success. 

‘We may, however, add, that 
Mr. Home’s Muse cannot be said 
to have flourished beyond the time 
when she was rich enough to lend 
images to Ossian. Her stores of 
fancy were much exhausted, when 
afterwards, in The Fatal Discovery, 
she was compelled to supply the 
want of them by tumid language 
borrowed from Fingal. Mr. Mason 
(in’a note on one of Mr. Gray’s 
Letters, 4to. edit. p. 281) has the 
following observation relative to 
the originality of a passage in Mr. 
Home’s first and happiest produc- 
tion: ** It is remarkable, that the 
<< manuscript [of one of the Erse 
** fragments] in the translator’s 
« own hand, which I have in my 
‘© possession, varies considerably 
«from the printed copy. Some 
“«¢ images are omitted, and others 
«added. I will mention one 
«* which is not in the manuscript, 
“© The spirit of the mountain shrieks. 
«« In the tragedy of Douglas, pub- 
“« lished at least three years before, 
“* T always admired this fine line, 
«« The angry spirit of the water 
“<< shriek'd. Quere, Did Mr. Home 
*‘take this sublime image from 
«* Ossian, or has the translator of 
** Ossian borrowed it from Mr. 
«* Home?” 

Mr. Gray, however, had so high 
an opinion of this first drama of 
Mr. Home, that in a letter to a 
friend, dated August 10, 1757, he 
says, ‘I am greatly struck with 
“ the tragedy of Douglas, though 
“it has infinite faults: the author 
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** seems to me to have retrieved 
“« the true language of the stage, 
«© which had been lost for these 
«* hundred years; and there is one 
«© scene (between Matilda and the 
«© Old Peasant) so masterly, that 
«* it strikes me blind to all the de- 
“* fects in the world.” To this 
opinion every reader of taste will 
readily subscribe. 

Dr. Johnson blames Mr. Gray for 
concluding his celebrated ode with 
suicide ; a circumstance borrowed 
perhaps from Douglas, in which 
Lady Randolph, otherwisea blame- 
less character, precipitates herself, 
like the Bard, from a cliff, into 
eternity. 

When this tragedy was originally 
produced at Edinburgh, in 1756, 
the title of the heroine was Lady 
Barnard: the alteration to Lady 
Randolph was made on its being 
transplanted to London. Jackson's 
Hist. of the Scottish Stage—An 
alteration of this play, by which 
the termination is changed to a 
happy one, is said to have been 
performed on a private theatre. 
Pye’s Commentary, illustrating the 
Poetic of Aristotle, p. 268. Per- 
haps the alteration here alluded 
to may be one which was made 
by Mrs. Crespigny, and performed 
at her private theatre, 1789; to 
which see a Prologue in the Eu- 
ropean Magazine, vol. xv. p.492. 

223.TuE Dowacer. By Tho- 
mas Chatterton. Two scenes of 
a tragedy so called, by this ex- 
traordinary young man, are still 
in MS. 

224. Tue DowNFaL OF THE 
Association. Comic Trag. in 
five acts. 8vo.1771. Printed at 
Winchester. The incidents of this 
little piece are well conducted, and 
the characters natural. 

225.TuEe DownFALL OF BRIBE- 
ry; or, The honest Man of Taun- 
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ton. Ballad Opera, of three acts, 
by Mark Freeman, of Taunton, in 
Somersetshire. 8yo.1733. This 
was never intended for the stage, 
nor is the anthor’s name appa- 
rently a genuine one. It there- 
fore seems to have been only a 
party-piece, written on a contested 
election for Somersetshire in the 
year 1733, which was the time of 
a general election for parliament. 
226. THE DownFatt or Sr. 
STEPHEN’s. Political Burletta, 
printed in The General Advertiser 
and Morning Intelligencer, 1784. 
227. Tue Dracon or WaAntT- 
Ley. <A Burlesque Opera, by H. 
Carey. 8vo. 1737; 4to. 1743; 
8vo. 1749. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den. This piece (of which a 14th 
edition was. published in Septem- 
ber 1738) has a-great deal of hu- 
mour in it, and was a very fine 
burlesque on the Italian operas, 
at that time so much the passion 
of the town. The plot, taken 
from the old ballad of Moore of 
Moorehall, is worked up into all 
the incidents of love, heroism, ri- 
valry, and fury, which most of the 
Italian operas indiscriminately were 
stuffed with. To help this for- 
ward, the characters were dressed 
in the utmost extravagance of 
theatric parade: the machinery, 
truly burlesque, and the songs, 
though ludicrous to the highest 
degree, were set perfectly in the 
Italian taste. The composer was 
John Frederick Lampe; and it 
was acted 67 times the first sea- 
son. 
228. Tue Draconsss, 
MarGEryY. 
229.DramaTic ApPELLantT. In 
a quarterly publication under this 
title (which, however, expired after 
the third number) the following 
pieces were printed. 8vo.1808.[The 
intention of the work was, to ap- 
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peal to the public judgment, in 
print, from the veto of the thea- 
trical managers; by whom these 
pieces had been returned as not 
likely to succeed on the stage. ] 

The Barons of Ellenbergh. Tr. 
by F. F. Weston. 

Albert and Rosalie. Mus. Dr. 

The Wager. Mus. Ent. 

William Tell. ‘Tr. by E. Roche. 

The Invasion. P. by E. Roche. 

Look before you Leap. Aft. by 
T. D. Worgan. 

The Villagers. 
same. 

St. Aubert. T. by F.F. Weston. 

Two Old Maids of Florence. F. 
Anon. 

Castle of Udolpho. 
Anon. 

230. A Dramatic DiaLocue 
between an English Sailor and a 
Frenchman, by J. S$. Munnings. 
Svo. 1803. Never acted. 

231. Dramatic Dratocues 
for young Persons. 12mo. 1792. 

232. Dramatic Love. Com. 
by Thomas Horde. Printed at 
Oxford. 8vo.1773. Never act- 
ed. It is dedicated to Mr. Gar- 
rick. 

233. A Dramatic PasTorat. 
By a Lady. Occasioned by the 
collection at Gloucester on the co- 
ronation-day of George III. for 
portioning young women of vir- 
tuous characters. Printed at Glou- 
cester. 4to. 1762. We learn, 
from Mr. Pegge’s Anonymiana 
(published by Mr. Nichols, in 
1809), that the author was a Mrs. 
Thomas. 

234. A Dramatic Piece. By 
the Charterhouse Scholars, in me- 
mory of the powder-plot. Per- 
formed at the Charterhouse, Nov. 
6, 1732. 8vo. 

235. Tus Dramatic Purrers. 
Prel. by Henry Bate. Acted at 
Covent Garden, 8vo. 1782. 
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236. Dramatic SKeTcHes of 
the Ancient Northern Mythology. 
By F. Sayers. 4to. 1789. See 
Frea, Morina, STARNO. 

237. Tue Dramartist; or, Stop 
him who can. Com. by Frederic 
Reynolds. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den,.1789, with great success. 8vo. 
1793. Itis,however,much better on 
the stage than in the closet. The 
character of Vapid, in this piece, 
was one of the first of that nu- 
merous family, by which genteel 
and sprightly comedians have been 
converted into speaking harle- 
quins : 

Nominals, Tangents, Rapids, 
have succeeded ; 

66 And the last fool is welcome as the for- 
mer.” 

238. Tur Dream. A Serio- 
Dramatic Piece, in two acts, by 
R. Sickelmore. Acted at Brigh- 
ton, August 1796. Printed at 
Lewes. 8vo. 1797. 

239. THe Dream orSt.Ciovup. 
Dram. Poem. 8vo.1797. Print- 
ed at Edinburgh, in a volume en- 
titled Poetry, Miscellaneous and 
Dramatic, by an Artist. Never 
acted. 

240. Tue Dream oF SCIPIO. 
Op. translated from Metastasio,. 
by John Hoole. S8vo. 1800. 

241. THE Dreamer AWAKE}; 
or, The Pugilist Matched. Farce, 
by Edmund John Eyre. Acted at 
Covent Garden, May 1791. Print- 
ed at Shrewsbury. 8vo. 1791. 
Prologue by Peter Pindar.” It was 
acted twice for benefits, but in- 
differently received; in some mea- 
sure, perhaps, owing to the per- 
formers being imperfect in their 
parts. 

242. Tue Druips. Pantomime 
Entertainment. Acted, with great 
success, at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1774. Songs only. 

243. Tug Drummer; or, The 
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itaunted House. Com. by Addison. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. 1715, 
1716. Nothing perhaps can give 
a stronger proot of how vague and 
indevisive as to real merit the 
judgment of an audience is to be 
considered, and how frequently 
that judgment is biassed by names 
alone, than the success of this co- 
medy ; which, coming out at first 
without any known parent, not- 
withstanding it had all the ad- 
vantages of admirable acting, was 
so universally disliked, that it was 
acted only three nights, and the 
author chose to keep himself con- 
cealed till after his death ; when 
Mr. TVickell having omitted it in 
his Collection of the author’s 
works, it was republished by Sir 
Richard Steele, in 4to. 1722; and 
asserted to be the production of 
Mr. Addison, or at least written 
under his direction. It is observed, 
by Sir Richard, that ‘© The Drum- 
“* mer made no figure on the stage, 
“‘ though exquisitely well acted ; 
“¢ and when I observe this,” says 
he, ** I say a much harder thing 
‘© of the stage than of the co- 
«‘ medy.” Dr. Warton (Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Pope, 
p. 269), speaking of this play, 
calls it <* that excellent and neg- 
“lected comedy, that just pic- 
“« ture of life and real manners, 
«* where the poet never speaks in 
<* his own person, or totally drops 
or forgets a character for the 
_sake of introducing a brilliant 
simile or acure remark: where 
no train is laid fur wit; no Je- 
remys or Bens are suffered to ap- 
pear.” Mr. Theobald (see Notes 
to Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. i. 
p. 37, edit. 1778) says, he was 
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informed by Mr. Addison, that the 
character of Vellum was sketched 
out by him from that of Savil in 
The Scornful Lady. 
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-it met with. 


Sir Richard » 
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Steele dedicated his republication 
of this play to Mr. Congreve, and 
is very severe on Mr. Tickell for 
his omission of it, as well as 
for other circumstances relative to 
the publication of Mr. Addison’s 
works, 

244. Tur Drunken News- 
WRITER. Comic Interlude. Per- 
formed at the Haymarket. 8vo. 
1771. This feeble attempt at hu- 
mour will be found in The Oz- 
Jord Magazine, vol. vi. p.101. 

245. Ducks anD PEAS; or, 
The Newcastle Rider. Farce, of 
one act, by John Lund.  8vo. 
1777. Printed in a pamphlet en- 
titled, <* A Collection of Original 
“© Tales, in Verse. In the Man- 
“ner of Prior, &c.”” This poor 
piece was acted at Pontefract. 


246. Tue Due.. A Play, by 
William Obrien. Acted at Drury 
Wane a l7/2 SV Omel i/o eek bis 


piece deserved more success than 
It was taken from 
Le Philosophe sans le scavoir of 
Sedaine ; and was acted only one 


night. 
247. Tue Durxiust. Com. 
by William Kenrick. Acted at 


Covent Garden. 8vo. 1773. This 
was taken trom Fielding’s Amelia. 
It had no success, and was acted 
only once. We do not, how- 
ever, think it had more defects 
than many other pieces that have 
enjoyed a nine nights’ life on the 
stage. Yet the ancient cpstom of 
immediate condemuation ts less in- 
jurious to managers, than the lin- 
gering death by which several mo- 
dern pieces have been suffered to 
expire. 

248. Tue Durenna. Com. Op, 
by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1775. 
8vo. 1794. This piece (the plot 
of which seems borrowed from 


Il Filosofo di Campagna, from Mo- 
N 
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liere’s Stcilien, and from The Won- 
der of Mrs. Centlivre) was re- 
ceived with applause by crowded 
audiences through a run of sixty- 
five nights, during the first season 
of its appearance. In the follow- 
ing year it was repeated at least 
thirty times, and still continues a 
favourite with the public. It ex- 
hibits so happy a mixture of true 
humour and musical excellence, 
that it deservedly stands second on 
the list of its kindred performances. 
The Beggar's Opera perhaps will 
always remain the first. 

249. Tue Durenna. Comic 
Opera, in three acts, as acted by 
His Majesty’s Servants. 8vo.1770. 
This is a parody on Mr. Sheridan's 
celebrated performance, and is en- 
tirely political. The supposed au- 
thor of the present Grub Street 
piece (which is not the worst of 
its kind) was Israel Pottinger. 

250. Tue Duxe. A Play, by 
James Shirley. Licensed May 19, 
1031. Not now known. 

251. A DuKE anp wo Duke. 
Farce, by N. Tate. Acted by their 
Majesties’ Servants. 4to. 1685; 
Ato. 1693. The scene of this piece 
lies in Florence, and the plot is 
taken from Trappolin suppos'd a 
Prince. it has several songs in it, 
but these are now omitted in the 
performance. ‘Trappolin’s judicial 
decisions are taken from the Contes 
D Ouville; vat the whole design 
is so absurd and impossible, that it 
appears somewhat wonderful it 
should have been so often acted 
as it was, or met with so much ap- 
plause, even from the very canaille. 
'Prefixed to it is, ‘A Preface, con- 
‘cerning Farce. With an Ac- 
*¢ count of the Persone: and Larvee, 
 &e, of the ancient Theatre.” 

252. Tak Duke anD No Duxe, 
Entertainment in grotesque cha- 
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racters, by Mr. Thurmond. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1720. 

253, Duxe anv No Duke. F, 
“written originally by Sir Aston 
Cokaine, and since revived with 
considerable alterations. Svo.1758. 

254. Duxe Humpurey. ‘Tr. 
This play was among those de- 
stroyed by Mr. Warburton’s ser- 
vant. It was entered on the book 
of the Stationers’ Company, June 
29, 1660, as the work of William 
Shakspeare. Could we believe it 
to have been really written by him, 
what a subject. of regret would its 
ill fate be to every admirer of our 
immortal poet ! 

255. Tur Duxe or FLoreNncr. 
Trag. A MS, sold as part of the 
library of the late Mr. Arthur 
Murphy. . 

250. Tue Duxe oF Guise. 
By Henry Shirley. This play has 
not been printed, but was entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, Sept. 9, 1653. 

257. Tur Duxe or Guise. 
Trag. by Dryden and Lee. Acted 
by their Majesties’ Servants. 4to. 
1683 ; 4to. 1687. ‘This play, al- 
though in many parts it is very 
fine, met with several enemies at 
its first appearance upon the stage ; 
the nation being at that timeina ter- 
ment about the succession; which 
occasioned several pamphlets to be 
written pro and con. Its object 
evidently was to serve the Duke 
of York, whose succession was 
opposed. The plot is taken from 
Davila, Mezeray, and other wri- 
ters on the reigns of Henry III. 
and Charles IX.; and the story of 
Malicorn the conjurer, from Ros- 
set’s Histoires Tragiques. Dryden 
wrote only the first scene, the 
whole fourth act, and the first 
half, or somewhat more, of the 
fifth. All the rest of the play is 
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Lee's. Dryden was severely at- 
tacked for this piece, which was 
considered as levelled at the then 
enemies of the English court; on 
which he deciares, in his /zndica- 
tion, that it was at Mr. lee’s ear- 
nest request that he joined him in 
writing it; nor was it in his thought 
to expose any person living. 
«« After the writing of Gfdipus,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ I passed a promise to 
joi with him in another ; 
«© and he happened to claim the 
‘performance of that promise 
“‘just upon the finishing of a 
«* poem, when I would have been 
*« glad of a little respite before 
«« the undertaking of a second 
*« task.” Several passages in this 
play are borrowed from Lee’s 
Massacre of Paris. 

258. Tue Duxse oF Miran. 
Trag. by P. Massinger. Acted 
with good success at’ Black Friars. 
4to, 1623; 4to. 1638. The plot 
partly from Guicciardini, book 8, 
and partly from Josephus’s History 
of the Jews, book 15, ch. 4. 
where will be found the story of 
Herod’s leaving orders with his 
uncle Joseph to put his beloved 
wife Mariamne to. death; from 
which the instructions given by 
Sforza to his fayourite Francisco, 
for the murder of the Duchess 
Marcelia his wife, seem evidently 
borrowed. Mr. Gilchrist, of Stam- 
ford, has a copy of this play in 
his possession (1623), corrected 
throughout by the author, apd 
given by him to Sir Francis Fol- 
jambe, with twelve verses prefixed, 
in token of the donation. 

259. Tue Duke or Minan. 
Tragedy, by Richard Cumber- 
land. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1779. Not printed. This piece 
consisted of Massinger’s play, and 
Fenton’s Mariamne, incorporated. 
The works of these two authors 
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so ill coalesce, however, that the 
present performance was coldly re- 
ceived, and acted only three nights. 

260. Tue Déxe or Rocnrorp. 
Trag. from the posthumous works 
of a Lady of Quality. Performed 
at Edinburgh, 1799. 

261. Tun Duxs or Rorusay. 
Trag. This play was written in 
1764, by Samuel Macarthur; and 
printed, after the author’s death, 
by John Wood, at Edinburgh. 
8vo. 1780. Wever acted. 

262. Tue Duxs’s Misrress. 
Tragi-Comedy, by James Shirley. 
Acted at the private house, Drury 
Lane. 4to. 1638. Scene Parma. 

263. Toe Dump Bawp. By 
Henry Shirley. Not printed; but 
entered on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, Sept. 9, 1653. 

264. Tus Dump Cake; or, The 
Regions of Fancy. Pant. Acted 
at Coyent Garden, 1787. 

265. Tue Dump Farce. En- 
tertainment, in grotesque charac- 
ters, by Mr. Thurmond. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 17109. 

266. Tne Dump Knieut. An 
historical Com. by Lewis Machin, 
Acted sundry times by the children 
of the Revels. 4to. 1608; 4to. 
1633. D.C. 1780. * The scene of 
this play lies in Cyprus ; the most 
essential incidents of the plot are 
taken from Bandello’s Novels, and 
are similar to those in a play, 
called The Queen; or, The Excel- 
lency of her Sex. Though’ this 
play was acted several times, it 
found many enemies, as We may 
perceive from the preface ; where 
the author says, the play was mis- 
construed. The only objection 
that, appears in it is, the extreme 
looseness'of the comic parts, which 
are particularly iglaring and offen- 
sive to a.modest ear; yet we 
should suppose that this could not 
be the reason of its being neg- 
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jected ; as it was so customary, in 
most plays of those times, to lard 
them with this sorgof wit. 

267. Tur Dumps Lapy; or, 
The Farrier made Physician. Com. 
by John Lacy. Acted with suc- 
cess at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 
1672. The plot and much of the 
language of this play is from Mo- 


liere’s Medecin malgre lui. The 
scene is laid in London. 
268. THe Dues. Com. [by 


Mrs. Frances Sheridan’. Acted at 
Drury Lane. Svo. 1764. Our fair 
dramatist was less fortunate in the 
production of this, than in her 
formercomedy. The Dupe was con 
demned, on account of a few pas- 
sages which the audience thought 
too indelicate. Whether they 
were not, in this respect, them- 
selves rather too delicate, is a point 
which must not be argued here. 
Certain it is, however, that the 
rigid sentence passed on this un- 
fortunate play redounds greatly to 
the honour of our modern au- 
diences, who, whether mistaken 
er not in their judgments, have 
herein shown, that they will tole- 
rate nothing which has but the 
least appearance of being offensive 
to the laws of decorum. 

269 Tue Deres oF Fancy; 
or, Lvery Man his Hobly. Farce, 
by George Saville Carey. Acted 
by the Drury Lane Company while 
they were at the Opera House. 
8vo. 1792. This piece was per- 
formed for the benefit of Mr. 
Dignum ; and though the title- 
pate declares it to have been acted 
«¢ with great applause,” met, in 
truth, with a very indifferent re- 
ception, the only time it appear- 
ed on the stage. The Dupes of 
‘Fancy area florist and a butterfly- 
fancier; but the characters are 
neither well drawn nor snpported. 
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270. Dur.iciry.. Com, by 
Thomas Holcroft. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden. Svo. 1781. The 
author of this piece takes notice 
of the charges of plagiarism which: 
had been*thrown out against him, 
during the time his play was re- 
presented. ‘* The accusations,” 
he says, ‘¢ which have the greatest 
*‘ appearance of truth, are that 
“© Le Dissipateur of Mons. Des- 
“‘ touches, and the tragedy of 
“The Gamester, have furnished 
‘© the great outlines of the plot.” 
To these he answers, that the 
plot was finished, and almost the 
comedy, before he ever read the 
French play; and if he had pil- 
laged the English one, it was from 
latent ideas, of which he was not 
conscions; having neither read 
nor seen it for many years. He 
acknewledges, however, the re- 
semblance between a story in 
Beau Nash's life, which he also 
denies having seen. Owing to 
the illness of one of the per- 
formers, and the absence of ano- 
ther, the run of this piece was in- 
terrupted, and ended in six nights 
exhibition. 

271. THe Durca ALLIANCR. 
Farce. 8vo. 1759, This undra- 
matic, and, we may add, stupid 
piece, was occasioned by a seizure 
of severa] Dutch vessels, covering 
enemy’s property ; which it was 
contended our Belgie friends were 
not warranted in doing, either by 
the common principles of neutra- 
lity, or by any subsisting treaties. 

272. Tur Dutcu Covurtezan, 
Comedy, by J. Marston. Played 
at Black Friers, by the children 
of the Revels. 4to. 1605. The ine 
cident of Cockledemoy’s cheating 
Mrs. Mulligrub, the vintner’s wife, 
of the goblet and the salmon, is 
taken fromthe Contes du Monde, 
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or else from the same story related 
in an English book of novels, 


called The Palace of Pleasure. 

273. THE Dutcn Lover. Com. 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre. 4t0. 1673. The 
scene of this play lies in Madrid, 
and the plot is founded on the 
stories of Eufemie and Theodore, 
Don Jame and Frederic, in a Spa- 
nish novel, called Don Fenise. 
Mrs. Bein, in her address to the 
reader, prefixed to this play, be- 
gins thus: ‘* Good, sureet, honey, 
“© sugar candied reader.” 

294. Tue Durcuess oF FrEr- 
NANDINA. rag. by Henry Glap- 
thorne. This piece was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, June 20, 
1660, but has not been published. 

275. Tue Dutcuess or Mar- 
FEY... Trag. by John Webster. 
Acted with success at Black Friars 
and the Globe. 4to. 1623; 4to. 
1640. The scene lies in Madrid, 
and the story of it is well known 
in history. Lopez de Vega wrote 
a play on the same subject, called 
El Mayordomo de la Duquessa de 
Amalfi; and besides the historians 
of Naples, Goulart has given this 
tale a place in his. Histoires admi- 
rables, and Bandello has worked it 
up in one of his novels. See Tue 
Fara SECRET. 

276. Tue Dutcuess or Mat- 
rey. Trag. Acted at the Duke's 
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Theatre, 4to. 1678. This is Web- 
ster’s play adapted to the stage. 

277. Tue Ducuess or Sur- 
FoLK, her Life, An historical 
play, by Thomas Drue. 4to, 1631. 
The plot is founded on history, 
and the story may be seen at Jarge 
in Fox's Martyrology, A.D. 1558, 
and in Clark’s Martyrology, ch.11, 
p- 521. Scene London. The 
title page informs us, that this 
play was acted divers and sundry 
times, with good applause. Lang- 
baine, by mistake, ascribes it to 
Thomas Heywood. The entry in 
the Stationers’ Company's book is 
in the above name. 

278. Tue Dutrcuman. Mu- 
sical Entertainment, by Thomas 
Bridges. Acted, without success, 
at the Haymarket. &vo, 1775. 

2790. Tue Dutirut Decep- 
Tion. Comedy, of one act. Per- 
formed at Covent Garden, April 

22, 1778, for the benefit Of Mrs. 
Bulkeley. Not printed, 

280. Dyccon or Bgptam. A 
play of this title was entered on 
the book of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, by Thomas Colwell, in the 
year 1562 to 1563. This play, I 
believe, was never published. It 
seems to have been the first sketch 
of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which 
appeared in 1575, from the same 
printer; or perhaps is the play ike 
self, 


1. Tue Eary or Dovéras. A 
Dramatic Essay. 8vo. 1760. The 
subject of this piece is the murder 
of the Earl of Douglas and his 
younger brother, about the year 
1440, a particular account of which 
may be seen in Abercyoimbje’s 
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Scotch Atchievements, vol. ii. 
328. The author has kept close 
to the history, haying added little 
to. the circumstances of the story, 
beside a number of moral senti- 
ments, judiciously interspersed, 
and generally well expressed. 
x3 
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2. Tue Ear or eens Trag. 
by Henry Jones, Svo. 1753. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden. ai piece 
the town had been for some years 
in expectation of ; and on its ap- 
pearance it met with great suc- 
cess, taking a run for twelve 
nights, and bringing the author 
some very good isenente since in 
Dublin. It has been said that he 
was assisted in the writing of it by 
the Earl of Chesterfield, and the 
Jate laureat C. Cibber. However 
that may be, the play can scarcely 
lay claim to any capital share of 
merit; for although the language 
may be an improvement on Banks's 
tragedy of the same name, yet the 
conduct of the piece is not so good, 
nor the incidents so affecting; so 
that the latter has as much the 
advantage in pathos, as this has in 
poetry. On this subject, Madame 
Sillery says, Philip IV. King of 
pa composed a tragedy. 

. Tue Kart or Essex. Trag. 
by ies Brooke. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1761; 1778. As al] 
the pieces of this title are founded 
on history, onthat even of ourown 


country, and of a period the best ' 


known toevery Englishman, very 
little liberty can be taken with the 
story of them. Yet Brooke seems 
to have varied his conduct, from 
that of the former plays on the 
subject, so much as to give it 
somewhat the air of novelty ; and 
indeed not only from that, but 
from the spirit and energy of the 
language, this piece appears to bid 
the fairest for maintaining its 
ground, and, for a time at least, 
banishing its rivals from the stage. 

The representative of the Karl, 
during the ran of the piece, being 
in conversation ‘with Dr. Johnson, 
was lond in thé ‘praise of Mr. 
Brooke’s sentiments and poetry. 
The Doctor, is had Ree read 
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nor seen the work recommended, 
desired to be furnished with some 
specimen of its exceJlence. On 
this Mr. Sheridan repeated the 
tag at the end of the first act, con- 
cluding with this line: 
«<< To rule o’er freemen, should them- 
selves be ftee.” 
This mode of reasoning, observed 
the Doctor, is popeliae in such 
a degree, that it will lose nothing 
of its force, even though we should 
apply it toa more familiar subject, 
as follows: i 
*¢ Who drives fat oxen, should himself 
be fat.” 
So happy a parody ought always to 
attend the crambe repetita of the 

Earl of Essex. Mr. Brooke indeed, 
when he republished his play, 
took care to change the line at 
which the ridicule had been 
pointed. 

4. The honourable Life of the 
humorous Eart or Gtoster, 
with his Conquest of Portugal. 
Play, by Anthony Wadeson. Act- 
ed by the Lord Admiral’s servants, 
1601. Not printed. 

5. Esrt Goopwin anpD HIs 
THREE Sons. Play, by Robert 
Wilson, in conjunction with Dray- 
ton, Chettle, and Dekker. Acted 
1598. 

A second part of the above play, 
ascribed wholly to Drayton, was 
acted the same year by the Lord 
Admiral’s servants. Neither of 
pes was ever printed. 

Eart Goopwin. An Histo- 
nel Tragedy, by Ann Yearsley. 
Performed at Bath, 1789.: Printed 
in 4to. 1791. The follovitite lines 
conclude: the advertisement an- 
nouncing the publication of this 
play : 

‘© From an original MS. will 
«© also speedily be published, a 
«“ Comedy, called © The Ode re- 
*« jected. Principal performers, 
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"© very good men. Together with 
‘*a farce called ‘ The Petticoat 
“ Knight, Mrs, Yearsley thauks 
<< her anonymays friends, assures 
“them that the army now mus- 
“* tering under the Petticoat Knight 
** shall not, on their dead march, 
** hang her up for a libel.” 

We do not. recollect that any 
pieces, under either of the above 
titles, have been published. - The 
advertisement, no doubt, alludes to 
some circumstances known only at 
Bristol, where the play was printed. 
We eacoliee: that there was at one 
time a serious misunderstanding 
between this writer and Miss 
Hannah More. 

7. Tue Eary oF MAR MARR’D, 
with the Humours of Jockey the 
Highlander. Tragi-comical Farce, 
by J. Phillips. 8vo. 1715; 17106. 
This piece was never acted, being 
merely political, on the successes 
of. the King’s army against the 
rebels, headed by the Earl of Mar, 
in the year 1715. See Tue Pree 
TENDER's FLIGHT, &c. 

8. Tue Eart oF SomMEnRser. 
Trag. by Henry Lucas. 4to. 1779. 
This is on the same story as Sir 
Thomas Overybury, and was print- 
ed in a volume, entitled, ** Poems 
“* to Her Majesty.” 

9. Toe Eart oF Warwick; 
or, British Exile. Tragedy, by 
Francis Tolson. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. No date. -[1719.] 

10. Tug Ear, or Warwick. 
Trag. by Dr. Thomas Francklin. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1760. 
This play, which was taken, with- 
gut any acknowledgment, from 
another on the same > subject, and 
with the same title, by Monsietir 
de ja Harpe, was acted with ap- 

layse. The performance of Mrs. 

ates, in Margaret of Anjou, was 
truly excellent. It ran ten nights. 
jt. Tue Earn or Warwick ; 
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or, The King and Sutject. Trag. 
by Payl Hiffernan, Svo. 1764. A 
very indifferent translation of Mon- 
sieur de Ja Harpe’s play above 
mentioned. 

12. Ture Eart or WESTMOR- 
LanD. Trag. by Henry Brooke, 
Svo. 1778. This was first acted 
at Dublin in the year 1741, under 
the title of The Betrayer of his 
Country; and again, 1754, under 
that of Injured Honour. It is 
founded on the old English history 
af the first invasion of the Danes, 
and was favourably received. 

18. Easter Monnay; or, The 
Humours of the Forth. Farce, in 
three acts. Newcastle. 8vo. No 
date. [About 1781.] This piece is 
said to have been written by a 
young gentleman of Newcastle, 
He has had the prudence to con- 
ceal his name; and on that account 
is entitled to more applause than 
he can claim from any merit in the 
present performance. 

14. Tue East Inpian. Com. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1782. 
Not printed, This piece, though 
called a comedy, had very few 
comic situations; nor were there 
any traits of East Indian manners 
in the character from which the 
play took its name, “It was lan- 
guidly received, and laid aside 
after nine nights. Jt is said to 
have beer, a lady’s,praductian. 

15, Tue Kast inntan. Com, 
translated from the German, by 
A.Thompson. 8vo. 1799. 

16. Tue East Inpian. Com. 
A translation, by an anonymous 


hand, from the same original. 8vo, 


1799. 

17. Tut East Typian. Com. 
by M. G. Lewis. Acted at Drury 
Lane, April 1799, for Mrs, Jor- 
dan’s benefit. Though there was 
not much originality. in the .> 
racters or plot (in some parts 1 
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sembling The Chapter of Accidents, 
in others The School for Scandal), 
yet it was conducted with skiil, 
and some of the scenes were very 
interesting. It was repeated a few 
days afterwards, for another bene- 
fit. Svo. 1800. 

18. Eastwarp Hog. Com. 
by G. Chapman, Ben Jonson, and 
John Marston. Acted by the 
children of Her Majesties Revels, 
in the Black Friars. 4to. 1605 ; 
in Dodsley’s Collection, 1780. It 
is said, that for writing this co- 
medy, wherein the authors were 

accused of reflecting on the Scots, 
they were committed to prison, 
and were in danger ot losing their 
ears and noses. They, however, 
received pardons ; and Jonson, on 
his releasement from prison, gave 
an entertainment to his friends, 
among whom were Camden and 
Selden. In the midst of the en- 
tertainment, his mother, more an 
antique Roman than a Briton, 
drank to bim, and showed bim a 
paper of poison, which she intend- 
ed to have given him in his li- 
quor, having first taken a portion 
of it herself, if the sentence for 
his punishment had passed. ‘This 
is the story which has come down 
to us. The offensive parts are 
omitted in all but a few copies. 
From it Hogarth took the plan 
of his set of prints, called The 
industrious and ulle Prentices. 

In the year 1751, it was re- 
vived, at Drury Lane, for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of the 
city youth, on Lord Mayor's night, 
in the stead of TheLondon Cuckolds, 
which it had for many years been 
customary to perform on that 
night, to the insult of the citi- 
zens, and the disgrace of morality 
and good manners. ‘This altera- 
tion, which was published (12mo. 
no date) with the additional title 
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of The ’Prentices, did net suc- 
ceed; but after that, another was 
made by Mrs. Lenox. See Onp 
Ciry Mawners. 

An alteration was also made by 
Tate, under the title of Cuckold’s 
Haven; but not so geod as the 
original. 

19. Tue Eccentric Lover. 
Com. by Richard Cumberland: 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1798, 
only one night. It was given out” 
for repetition ; but we believe that 
Mr. Quick's being taken ill pre- 
vented its re-appearance. It was, 
however, far from being equal in 
merit to many other of this gen- 


tleman’s dramatic pieces. Not 
printed. 
20. Ecuo anp Narcissus. 


Dramatic Pastoral, of three acts, 
by Richard Graves. 8vo. 1780; 
12mo. 1794. This piece was ori- 
ginally printed in the second vo- 
lume of Euphrosyne; or, Amuse- 
ments on the Road of Life. It was 
never acted, nor even set to music. 
See THe Coa ition. 

21. Tue Ecuirse; or, Harle- 
quin in China. Pant.byJ.C.Cross. 
8vo. 1801. 

22. Epncar; or, Caledonian 
Feuds. Trag. by George Manners. 
First acted for the benefit of Miss 
Svo. 
1806. The plot is from Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novel called The Castles 
of Athiin aud Dunbayne. TVhe 
character. of Edgar is rather too 
like Mr. Home’s Douglas. The 
piece was not adopted by the 
house, though well received by 
Miss Smith's friends. 

23. Epcar; or, The English 
Monarch. Av heroic Trag. by T, 
Rymer. 4to. 1678; also in 4to. 
1691, under the title of The Eng~ 
lish Monarch. This play is writ- 
ten in heroic verse. The scene is 
fixed in London; the unity of time 
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is so well preserved, that the whole 
uction lies between twelve at noon 
and ten at night; and the plot is 
from William of Malmesbury, and 
other old English historians. It 
is a very indifterent play, though 
Langbaine calls it much better 
than Ravenscroft’s King Edgar and 
Alfreda. Hill's Athelwold, and 
Mason's Elfrida, are excellent 
pieces on the same subject. 

24. Kine Epcar awnp AL- 
FREDA. T.Com. by E. Ravens- 
croft. Acted at the'Theatre Royal. 
Ato. 1677. This play is on the 
same story as the preceding one, 
but the plot of it seemingly bor- 
rowed from a novel called The 
Annals of Love. The scene lies in 
Mercia, or Middle England; and 
there is prefixed to it a lite of Ed- 
gar, King of the West Saxons. 

25. Encar anp EMMELINE. 
A Fairy Tale, by J. Hawkesworth. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo.1701. 
This little piece met with great 
success in the representation, and 
indeed deservedly. The exchange 
of sex in Edgar and Emmeline, by 
the command of the fairies, to 
enable them to receive the impres- 
sions of Jove unknown to them- 


selves, through the conveyance of 


friendship, is a new and pretty 
thought; the conduct of it sen- 
sible, rational, and delicate, and 
the behaviour of those little ima- 
ginary beings the fairies, con- 
sistent with the ideas we have con- 
stantly formed of them. In a 
word, al] together it is a very 
pleasing entertainment, and is ren- 
dered still more so by the addition 
of the musical interludes, whereby 
the main action is broken in upon 
and relieved. 

26. Tue Epinsurcu Batt. 
Ballad Farce, by William White- 
head. Written about the year 
4745, and still remaining: in MS. 
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See. Mason’s Memoirs of the Life 
and livritings of Whitehead, page 
54. 

27. Epitaa; or, The Siege oft 
Exeter. Trag. by Hugh Down- 
man, M.D. ‘This was ‘performed 
at Exeter (we understand, with 
great applause), 1786. Printed at 
Exeter. Svo. 1784; Svo, 1792. 

28. Epmonn, Orphan of the 
Castle. Trag. Anon. Svo. 1799. 
This play is founded on Miss 
Reeve's story of the Old English 
Baron. It is sent into the world 
without a line of introduction ; 
and “ the blank verse halts” most 
miserably. 

29. EDMUND, SURNAMED IRON-~ 
s1iDE. T. by Mrs. Sane West. Print- 
ed at York in a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 8v0.1791,1805. 
This was a juvenile production ; 
but the fair writer need not be 
ashamed of it at riper years. 

30, Epwarp I. An historicai 
Play, by Geo. Peele. 4to. 1593 ; 410. 
1599. Thetitleat length runs thus: 
The famous Chronicle of King Ed- 
ward the First, surnamed Long-~ 
shankes, with his Returne from the 
Holy Lando Alsothe Life of Lleu- 
ellen, Retell in Wales, Lastly, the 
sinking of Queen Elinor, who sunck 
at Charing Crosse, and rose again 
at Potter shith, now named Queen- 
hith. For the story, see Walsing- 
ham, and other English Chro- 
nicles, | 

31. Epwarp II,, Trag. by C. 
Marlow. Acted by the Ear) of 
Pembroke’s Servants. 4to. 1598; 
4to. 1012; 4to. 1622. It was en- 
tered on the book -of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, July 6, 1593, 
This play is very far from a bad 
one, and contains the fall of Mor- 
timer, and the life and death of 
Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, 
and chief favourite of that unfor- 
tunate prince, together with his 
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own death, and the troublesome 
events of his reign. The scene 
lies partly in England, and partly 
in France, and the story keeps 
very close to history. This play 
is in Dodsley’s Collection. 

32. Epwarp II. Tragedy by 
Theophilus Mac, of No Temple. 
8vo: 1809. Never acted. 

33. Epwaxp III. his Reign. An 
History, sundry times played about 
the city of London. Anon. to. 
1596; 4to. 1599. This play was 
reprinted in a collection of old 
poetry (entitled Proluszons)as Shak- 
speare’s, in the year 1760. The 
plot from our English Chronicles. 

34. King Epwarp II. with 
the Fallof Mortimer, Harlof March. 
Historical Play. 4to. 1691. Anon. 
Coxeter, however, attributes it to 
John Bancroft, who, ashe says, 
made a present of it to Mountfort 
the actor. The scene lies at Not- 
tingham, and the plot is from the 
English history, anda novel called 
The Countess of Salisbury. It is 
far from a bad play. 

35. Enwarn iv. 
Play, in two parts, 
Heywood. BL. 4to. “No date. 
£1590.) > Bo Jas Ato. \ 1613... The 
third aud fourth editions (not B.L.) 
are, 4to.1619; 4to. 1620. 

36. Epwarp VI. Play, by 
pdw. Barnard. 8vo. 1757. Print- 
ed in a volume, entitled, «© Virtue 
“‘the Source of Pleasure.” 

37. Epwarp awnp EewIna. 
Dramatic Poem. 8yo. 1776.— 
Anonymous. 

38. Epwarp anp ELEONORA. 
Trag. by James Thomson. As it 
was to have been acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1739. This play, 
after the parts of it had been cast, 
and the whole several times re- 
hearsed, was prohibited to be act- 
ed, by the Lord Chamberlain, It 
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is suspected from some passages in 
this play (whieh are omitted in 
Murdoch's edition), that the au- 
thor rather wished to have it for- 
bid, than to avoid that sentence 
against it. By the favour of the 
Prince of Wales, who at that time 
was in opposition to the court, it 
is supposed the poet sustained no 
loss by this play being refused 
stage representation. The plot is 
built on the affecting instance 
of conjugal love in Eleonora to 
Edward I. who, when her husband 
(at that time not king) received a 
wound with a poisoned arrow in 
the holy wars, cured the wonnd 
by sucking out the venom, al- 
though at the apparent hazard of 
her own life. 

39. Epwarp anp ELEONORA. 
Trag. altered from Thomson, by 
Thomas Hull. Acted at Covent 
Garden. S8vo. 1775. 

40. Epwarp THE Bracx 
Prince; or, The Battle of Poic- 
tiers. Hist. Trag. by W. Shirley. 
8vo. 1750. This tragedy was acted 
at Drury Lane. It is said to be 
attempted after the manner of 
Shakspeare, and is founded ona 
very glorious circumstance of the 
English history. It is, however, 
poorly executed ; and consequent- 
ly, although strongly supported by: 
the performance, met with very 
indifferent success, 4 

41. Epwakp. tHe Brack 
Prince; or, The Battle of Potctiers. 
Trag. by Mrs. Hoper. This piece. 
was performed at the playhouse 
in Goodman's Fields, about 1748, 
by a patched-up, wretched set of 
performer s, excepting Miss Bud- 
gell, who acted the principal he- 
roine. The author being unused to 
writing, this play proved as bad as 
the last-mentioned one; and, being 
ushered into the w orld urider such 
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terrible disadvantages, died in the 
birth, and was entirely lost in its 
original obscurity. 

42. Epwin. Trag. by Geo. 
Jeffreys. Svo. 1724; 4to. 1767. 
Acted in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The subject of this play is placed 
in the Saxon times, but is of pure 
invention. The author, in his 
Dedication to the Duke of Mont- 
ague, says, that he ventured it on 
the stage at a conjuncture not the 
most favourable for acting trage- 
dies. It was performed six nights, 
aud was well supported by his 
friends. On the first day the fol- 
lowing notice was printed in the 
playbills : «* N. B. The author’s 
** tickets, delivered out for the 
«pit, will be taken every night 
«« during the run of this play; his 
«* friends having obliged him, on 
«his third night, to lay pit and 
«* boxes together.”’ 

43. Epwin anD ANGELINA; 
or, The Banditti.. Op. by E. H. 
Smith. Acted at New York, and 
printed there. 8vo.! 1797. The 
fable and some of the songs from 
Goldsmith. “It is dedicated by the 
author to his parents, and is not 
an uninteresting piece. 

44. Epwin AND CATHERINE; 
or, The Distressed Lovers. Trag. 
by Thomas Scott. S8vo. 1793. 
Printed at Paisley. It was also 
published (we believe, at Edin- 
burgh) in a volume with some 


poems. 

45, Epwin, THE BANISHED 
Prince: Trag. by the Rev. Mr. 
Douglas. S8vo. N.D.[1784.] Of 


this tragedy, which was never 
acted, a few copies only were 
printed. It is founded on an his- 
torical fact recorded in Bede and 
in the Saxon Chronicle, and partly 
on Goldsmith’s ballad of Edwin 
and Angelina. 


46. Epwy. Dramatic Poem 


ELD 


[by Thomas Warwick, we believe]. 
Svo.1784. This is founded on the 
conduct of the Abbot Dunstan 
toward King Edwy and his bride 
Elgiva; but has neither dramatic 
interest nor poetical merit. 

47. Epwy anp Ereiva. Trag. 
by Mrs. D’Arblay. Acted at Drury 
ane, March 21, 1705. “Not 
printed. This piece was on the 
same subject as the preceding ; 
-but was not received with the ap- 
probation that we think it merited; 
and the fair author withdrew it. 

48. Tue Ervrects or Cuni- 
osiry. Com. from the French 
of Madame Genlis. Svo. 1781; 
12mo. 1787. 

4g. Tue Eoyrrran Frstivaur, 
Com. Op. by Andrew Franklin. 
Acted at Drury Lane. Svo. 1800. 
This amusing piece was brought 
out with extraordinary splendour, 
and had some charming music, the 
composition of Florio. It was 
performed nine nights, with ap- 


plause. 
50. Exup. Sac. Drama, by 
John Collett. 12mo0. 1806. This, 


if not a very well written, is by 
no means an uninteresting, piece. 
It is founded on the story related 
in the third chapter of Judges. 
Never performed. 

51. Erraa anp AIDALLO. 
Dram. Poem. S8vo. 1801. Not 
acted. This pastoral drama is en- 
titled to considerable praise. Jt 
is inserted in a volume entitled 
«¢ Dramatic Poems,” containing 
also Leonora, a tragedy ; with 
some remarks on tragedy and pas~ 
toral, that are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

52.Tuxs Evper Broruer.Com. 
by John Fletcher.’ Acted at the 
Black Friars. 4to. 1637; 4to. 1651; 
Ato. 1661 ; 4to. 1678; 8vo. 1778. 
The first and third editions have 
the name of Fletcher alone. In 
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the second, Beaumont is joined 
with him. Cibber has borrowed 
from this play in his comedy of 
Love Makes a Man. 

53. Tue Evpers. Farce. [By 
Henry Man.] Acted at Covent 
Garden, April 21, 1780, for the 
benefit of Mr. Wilson. Not 
printed. This piece has been er- 
roneously ascribed to Mr. Cobb. 

54. Erprep; or, The British 
Freeholder. Vrag, by John Jack 
son. First acted at the Haymarket, 
July 7, 1775. Printed at Edin- 
burgh. 8vo.1762. Though a strange 
heterogeneous composition, this 
piece was received with extra- 
ordinary applause. The simple 
circumstance of a British freeholder 
triumphantly resisting the usurp- 
ation of a tyrant lord was sure to 
be a passport with a British audi- 
ence. It was, however, acted only 
three nights m London; but has 
also been performed at Edinburgh 
and in Dublin. 

55. THe ELection. 
three acts. 12mo. 1749. 

56. THe Erection. A Musi- 
cal Interlude, by Miles Peter An- 
drews. Acted at Drury Lane. 
s5vo. 1774. What nauseous po- 
tions will not music wash down 
the throat of the public! 

57. Tun Evection. Entertain- 
ment, of two acts, by Richard 
Cumberland. Not printed; but 
privately performed at Mr. Han- 
bury’s, Kelmarsh, Northampton- 
shire, in.1778: 

58. Tur Exscrion. An In- 
terlude, written some years since. 
12mo. 1784. This piece is said 
to be written by a clergyman ip 
the neighbourhood of Yarmouth. 
Tt is wholly personal, and relates 
to circumstances which happened 
at an election of members for 
that town. 

50, Tue ELection, 


Com. of 


Com . by 
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Joanna Baillie. Svo. 1802. Never 
acted. This is intended to exhi- 
bit the passion of batred, in con- 
trast to the exhibition of that 
passion in her tragedy of De Mon- 
fort. It wil) remind the reader of 
some of Kotzebue's best perform- 
ances, being much ia that pars 
ticular style. 

60. Tue Erection or Mana- 
cers. <A Prelude, by George 
Colman. Acted at the Haymarket, 
1784. N.P. This piece was pro- 
duced at the time of a genera] 
election; and obtained applause 
niore by temporary allusions to 
the then election for Westminster, 
than by any merit in itself. It 
was at first refused a license ; but 
some exceptionable passages hav 
ing been omitted, it passed the 
Lord Chamberlain. The character 
of the well-known Sam House 
was introduced, and well per- 
sonated by Mr. Edwin. 

Ol. Evectrra. Trag. by C.W. 
[viz. ChristopherWase. } Svo. 1649, 
This is only a translation from 
Sophocles. 

62. Evectra. Trag. by Lewis 
Theobald. ‘Translated from the 
Greek of Sophos with notes. 
i12mo, 1714. 

63. ELectra. rae from So- 
phocles. Anon. 12mo0.1714. Dee, 
dicated to Charles Lord Halifax. 

64. Evectra. Trag. translated 
from Sophocles, by George Adams. 
8vo. 1720. 

65. Evectrs. Trag. translated 
from Sophocles, by Dr. Thomas 
Francklin. 4to. 17493 Svo. 1788. 

66. ELpcrra, Trag. tra anslated 
from Voltaire, by Dr. Thomas 
Francklin. 12m09, 1761. This 
picce was acted at Covent Garden, 
tor Mrs. Yates’s benefit, 1774; 
and afterwards at Drury Lane, but 
with little success. 

67. Evecrra. 

a 


” 
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Shirley, 4to. 1765. This piece 
is dedicated to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield. It is no other than the 
- Rlectra ot Sophocles adapted to 
the stage, and was written in the 
year 1745. But though there ap- 
pears nothing in it liable to a per- 
sonal application, yet, after being 
rehearsed at Covent Garden, in 
January 1763, it was denied a 
license at the Lord Chamberlain’s 
othice. 

68.Fiircrra. Trag. translated 
from Enripides, by Michael Wod- 
bull. 8vo. 1782. 

G9. Ececrra. Trag translated 
from Euripides, by R. Potter. 4to. 
1783. ‘ Phe subject of this dra- 
“ma,” says the translator, “ 15 the 
*« same with that of the Choephore 
“of Aischylus; the disposition 
“of it is different, as might be 
‘‘ expected from the different ge- 
“ nins of the poets. The reader 
“ who was strack with the sub- 
‘lime conception, the glowing 
“imagery, and solemn magniti- 
* cence, of the Choephore, will 
*« here find his soul softened with 
‘© compassion for the high-born 
* Electra, forcibly wedded to a 
‘€ peasant, dwelling in a sordid cot- 
“tage, and compelled to the la- 
“* borions offices of a menial slave. 
** The gentleness of Electra in this 
‘* humble state, and her faithful 
«attention to the domestic con- 
“cerns of Auturgus, throw an 
*¢ amiableness over ber character, 
‘ewhich neither ASschytus nor 
*¢ Sophoeles upon their plans could 
** give her, and interest us warmly 
‘© in her favour; and this is but 
‘¢a softer shade of the same ge- 
‘6 nerous mind, the same virtuous 
«© sense of duty, which shows ‘t- 
© self so fierce and detetmiued in 
‘© encouraging and assisting her 
«¢ brother to revenge their father’s 
“ murder. The three great poets 
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«have taken different methods in 
‘the discovery of Orestes to his 
“sister: in AXschylus this has 
“© most dignity, in Sophecles it is 
“* most affecting, in Euripides most 
Seorintuinala 

The scene is near the bounds of 
the Argive territory, a mountain- 
ous country, and before the cottage 
of Auturgus. 

70. Evectra. Trag. translated 
from Sophocles, by R. Potter, 
4to. 1788, Vhe heroine of this 
tragedy has been the subject of a 
play by each of the Grecian tra- 
gedians, aS Gal Euripides, and 
Sophocles. ‘The second of these, 
yielding to the bold and exalted 
genius of Aeschylus, pursued a 
play more adapted to the exquisite 
feeling of his own mind, and, by 
presenting his Electra in a rustic 
cottage, and patiently engaged in 
the laborious offices of her humble 
station, he renders her amiable, 
before he displays the noble ele-. 
vation of her mind. Sephocles 
has dared to dispute the palm with 
Aeschylus, even on his own 
ground; but he was too prudent 
tq meet him at the tomb of Aga- 
memnon: Sophocles, therefore, 
presents his Electra before the gates 
of the palaee, and has called forth 
all the magic powers of his poe- 
try in her solroguy ; this, and her 
first conference with the Chorus, 
are to a high degree affecting ; 
she appears with all the dignity of 
grief and virtuous resentment ; but 
in Agschylus this derives an awful 
grandeur trom the solemnity of the 
scene. AXschylus had seized the 
highest excellence of composition, 
the true sublime, and in this he 
shines with unrivalled Justre; but 
in the judicious accommodation of 
these conceptions to the conduct 
of the drama, in the richness, uni- 
on, and harmony of its parts, Sos 
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phocles was never equalled. From 


the departure of Chrysothemes to. 


the tomb, he draws from his own 
stores. The interview of Electra 
with her mother is a wonderful 
scene; the narrative of the death 
of Orestes is well imagined; and 
the introduction of the urn said to 
contain his ashes, shows the finest 
judgment ; not only as it produces 
circumstances which tend to exalt 
the character of Electra, but as it 
renders the discovery of Orestes pe- 
culiarly tender and interesting, and 
facilitates the dreadful catastrophe. 
71. Vor ELeventa or JUNE; 
or, Lhe Daggerwoods at Dunstable. 
Farce, by John O’Keefte.. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1798. This. se- 
guel to Sylvester Daggerwood was 
brought out for the benefit of Mr. 
Bannister, junior; but, being well 
received, was afterwards several 
times repeated. Not printed. 
72. Evrrip; or, The Fair In- 
constant. Trag. by Aaron Hill. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. No 
date. [1710.] Svo. 1760. The 
author, dissatisfied with this juve- 
nile production, which (in his pre- 
face tofthelwold) be says was begun 
and ended in a week, afleriwards 
entirely new-wrote it, and brought 
it out again at Drury Lane in 1731, 


under the tithe of ATmELwo Lp.’ 


At the end of the preface he says, 
he had attempted a translation of 
Godfrey of Builoign, and that he in- 
tended suddenly to publish a spe- 
cimen and proposal for printing it 
by subscription. 
We find that Mr. Hughes bad 
‘Jaid the groundwork of a tragedy 
on this subject ; the plan and cha- 
‘ yacters of which will be found in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, vol, 
xvii. pi 306. 
73. Evrripa. Dram. Poem, 
by Sigrheee 4to. and 8vo. 1752. 
This piece was not designed for 
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the stage, but is written after the 
manner of the Greek tragedy. 
To attempt giving any character 
of a performance so well known, 
and deservedly celebrated, must be 
vain and unnecessary. We shall 
therefore only refer our readers to 
what we have said of this author’s 
other piece, Caractacus, which will 
equally agree with this. In the 
drama: before us, however, the bard 
has more strictly adbered to the 
rules of the ancient tragedy, than 
in his Caractacus; having here ad- 
mitted no more than three speak- 
ing characters, the rest being en- 
tirely ode and chorus. He has,- 
moreover, agreed in point of ea- 
tastrophe with Hill and other dra- 
niatic writers on the same story, by 
making Elfrida devote herselt to a 
monastic life, to avoid a marriage 
with Edgar ; to whom history, on 
the contrary, assures us she became 
queen, and survived, nor found- 
ed ber monastery till after she had, 


_in order to obtain the succession 


for her ‘own son, procured the 
miurder of ber son-in-law Edward. 

7A. Extrripa. Dram. Poem, 
by W. Mason. Acted at Covent 
Garden. Svo. 1772. By this al- 
teration of E/frida, in which the 
lyric parts are both transposed and 
curtailed, the author is said to have 
been much offended, and to have 
designed an angry address to Mr. 
Colman (then manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre) on the subject. 
But that gentleman threatening 
him with the introduction of 
chorus of Grecian washerwomen 
in some future stage entertainment, 
the bard was silenced ; being per- 
haps of opinion, that his classical 
interlocutors would have suitered 
by the comparison. Elfrida has 
since been altered by the author, 
new set by Giardini, and acted at 
Covent Garden, 1776. 
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75. Extza. Musical Entertain- 
ment, by Richard Rolt. 8vo. 1754; 
‘4to. 1757, Set to music ~ Dr. 
Arne, and performed at the Hay- 
market, where it was prohibited. 
It was afterwards acted at Drury 
Lane with success. 

70. Eviza. Serenata, in three 
acts. Altered from the opera of 
that name, by the late Dr. Arne. 
With additional chorusses, taken 
from the Doctor’s own manu- 
scripts. As performed at the Hay- 
market. S8vo. 1784. The editor 
of this piece was Mr. Michael 
Arne, son of the Doctor. 

Ff]. BEER SCElAGurA. 

78. Evia Rosenzerc. Melo- 
drama, by James Kenney. Acted 
at Drary Lane with great success. 
8vo. 1807. 
the subject precluded the intro- 


duction of any of those traits of 


broad humour which generally 
eharacterize an afterpiece. But 
what was wanting on the score of 
farcical’ effect, was compensated 
by the glow of feeling which per 
vaded the piece, and ‘entitled it to 
rank among the best of the melo- 
dramatic productions on the stage. 

79. Exvtinpa; or, The dtley 
of St. dubert. Dram. Romance, 
by Mrs. Robertson. Performed at 
Newark, 1800. N. P. 

80. Ermerticx ; or, Justice Tri- 
umphant. Trag. by George Lillo. 
Acted at Drury Lane. S8vo. 1710. 
Scene the king's palace at Buda. 
This was a posthumous werk, 
brought on the stage after the au- 
thor’s death, Whincop and Vic- 
tor, by some mistake, set it down 
as having been acted in 1735. 

81. Ermira. Dram, Poem, by 
Edward Stanley, B.A. S8vo. 1790. 
Printed at Norwich. To The Tales 
of the Genuw this author. is in- 
debted for the present drama. 
The story of Zadak and Kalasrade 


Vhe serious nature of 
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suggested the idea of forming a 
drama on the same plan; but it 
was found impossible to reconcile 
the principal incidents of the fable 
to dramatic probability. This play 
was not intended for representa- 
tion; and in a few passages the 
Janguage of Mr. Ridley, the writer 
of the ‘Tales, has been nearly ad- 
hered to. Subjoined are some 
thoughts on tragedy. 

82. Eroisa. Trag. by Frederic 
Reynolds. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den, Dec. 1786. Not printed. 
It was performed but three times, 
and very coldly, received. Taken 
from La Nouvelle Elcise of! Rous- 
seau. We have been told, that 
the author's profits from the 
performance aniounted to eight 
pounds! ‘Tragedy certainly is not 
Mr. Reynolds's forte. 

83. Tue E.opemMentT. Farce, 
by William Havard. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1763, for the bene- 
fit of the author. There was some 
good sentiment and sound moral 
in this piece, which, however, has 
not been printed. 

84. Tue Ecoremrnt. Panto- 
mimic Entertainment. Acted at 
ee Lane, 1767. The scenes 
were shewy, and many parts of 
the piece very humorous. 

85. Ervira; or, The Worst not 
always true. Com. by a person 
of quality (supposed to be Lord 
Dieby). 4to. 1667. In Dodsley’s 
Collection. The scene lies in Va- 
lencia. The plot is very intricate 
and busy; and from some part of 
it Mrs. Centlivre seems to have 


borrowed The Wonder; or, A 
IFoman keeps a Secret. 
86. °Rivina: < “Trag: “by 7D. 


Mallet. Acted at Drury Lane. 
Svo. 1768. This being looked 
upon by many as a ministerial 
play, and the rather as it was 
brought on at the critical time 
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when our political pack were in 
full cry, hunting down the Scotch 
peace, as they called it, Mr. Mal- 
Jet’s performance was beheld in a 
very unpopular light. The pacific 
sentiments, though in themselves 
unexceptionable, such as the idea 
ef a monarch who places his chief 
glory, not in that military spirit 
which operates to the destruction 
of mankind, but in cultivating the 
arts, which flows ish only in peace- 
tul times; these were sufficient, 
at such a juncture, to stamp the 
play with the character of a po- 
litical piece. This, together with 
the author’s being a North Briton 
by birth, proved - very upfavour- 
able circumstances to Elvira. It 
is confessedly an imitation of Mr, 
De la Motte’s tragedy, founded on 
the same melancholy event, viz. 
a Portuguese story, taken from 
that excellent poem, The Lustad of 
Cameoéns, which has been so ad- 
iirably translated by Mr. Mickle, 
Before this tragedy was rehearsed, 
Mrs. Pritchard, who was appointed 
to represent the queen, objected 
against performing it, and gave 
the profligacy of the character as 
the ostensible reason of her dislike 
to it. To this the author, with 
singular modesty, replied—** Why, 
‘¢ Madam, you have always play- 
“Sed Lady Macbeth; just such 
‘© another part as this I designed 
‘© for you, and yet you never com- 
*° plained of the former.” Mr. 
Gibbon, who assisted at a private 
rehearsal of this play in the green- 
room, Mentions the surprising ver- 
satility of this lady's talents, who 
rehearsed almost at the same time 
the part of a furious queen in the 
green-room, and that of a coquet 
on the stage; and passed several 
times from one to the other with 
the utmost ease and happiness. 
The same gentleman, who made 
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one of the audience the first night, 
has given his opinion, in the tol- 
lowing terms, of his friend’s tra- 
gedy: ‘© The plan is borrowed 
“« tron: De la Motte; but the de- 
“‘tails and language have great 
merit. A fine vein of dramatic 
poetry runs through the piece. 
The scenes between the father 
and son awaken almost every 
sensation of the human breast ; 
and the counsel would have 
equally moved, but for the in- 
convenience unavoidable upon 
all theatres, that of entrasting 
finespeeches to indifferent actors, 
The perplexity of the catastrophe 
is much, and I believe justly, 
criticised. But another defect 
made a pene st impression upon 
‘me. When a poet ventures 
upon the dreadful situation of 
a father who condemns bis son 
to death, there is no medium ; 
the father must either be a 
monster ora hero. His obliga- 
tions of justice, of the public 
good, must be as binding, as ap- 
parent, as perhaps those of the 
first Brutus. The cruel neces- 
sity consecrates his actions, and 
leaves no room for repentance. 
The thought is shocking if not 
carried inte action. In the 
execution of Brutus’s sons, I 
am sensible of that fatal neces- 
sity. Without such an example, 
the unsettled liberty of Rome 
would have perished the instant 
after its birth. But Alonzo 
might have pardoned his son for 
a rash attempt, the cause of 
which was a private injury, and 
whose consequences could never 
have disturbed an established go- 
vernment. He might have par- 
doned such a crime in any, other 
subject; and as the laws could 
exact only an equal rigour for a 
‘¢son, a vain appetite for glory, 
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* anda mad affectation of heroism, 
*< could alone have influenced him 
** to exert an unequal and superior 
** severity.” Life of Gibbon, 
vol. i. p. 112. 

87. Erwina. Tragedy, by M. 
Fitzgerald. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, 1792, with suc- 
cess; but we have not seen it in 
print, 

88. Erysium. A Prelude. Act- 
ed on Her Majesty’s birth-day, at 
Hanover. ‘Translated from the 
German. 12mo. 1789. This piece 
is an elegant trifle, representing 
the felicity of the good in Elysium. 
It is printed in a volume, entitled 
«« Sentimental Love illustrated in 
*¢ Charmides and Theone, and Ase- 
** Neitha. Two ancient tales.” 

s9. EmparxaTion. Mus. Ent. 
by Andrew Franklin. Acted at 
Drury Lane, Oct. 1799. This 
little piece was founded on the 
expedition to Holland, which took 
place about that time. It was 
well managed, and favourably 
received. Songs only printed. 
8vo. 1799. Music by Reeve. 

gO. THe Emparrassep Hus- 
Banp; or, Love and Honour re- 
warded. Comedy, printed in The 
Lady's Magazine, for the years 
1785, 1786, and 1787. 

Q1,THe Emicrant in Lonpon, 
Drama, in five acts, by an Emi- 
grant. 8vo. 1795. ‘This piece, 
which was never acted, is printed 
in French on one side and English 
on the other, and seems a grateful 
tribute of respect and admiration, 
from some protected emigrant, to 
the English nation, in which he 
found an asylum. 

92. Emiz1a. Tragi-com. 8vo. 
1672. Dedicated to the only few. 
In this dedication the anonymous 
author confesses that the hint of 
his plot was taken from the Co- 
stanza dt Rosamonde of Aurelio 
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Aureli. The scene lies in Micena; 
and the unity of place, besides 
that of time and persons, is so 
exactly observed, that there is no 
breaking of the scene until the end 
of the act. 

93. Eminia. Trag. by Mark 
Anthony Meilan. 8vo. No date. 
[1771.] The man who can keep 
his eyes open over this and the 
other dramatic pieces by our au- 
thor, might rival the watchfulness 
of Argus, and set the strongest 
dose of opium at defiance. When 
summing and writing masters 
would appear as poets, we may 
truly observe with Horace, Optat 
ephippia bos piger.—Though turn- 
spits are occasionally called Caesar 
and Pompey, we cannot help 
grudging the name of the gallant 
triumvir to this scribbler of dull 
plays and teacher of multiplication, 
The hint of his piece was taken 
from The Spectator, No. 491. 

O4. Emitta Gatorti. ‘rag. 
translated from the German of 
Lessing, and acted at Drury Lane, 
October 1794. This piece was 
founded on a story similar to that 
of Appius and Virginia, and exhi- 
bits in a strong and forcible man- 
ner the horrors arising from. the 
unrestrained exercise of power, as 
well as the inordinate indulgence 
of the passions. It did not suc- 
ceed, however, and has not been 
printed. 

95. Emizia Gator. Trag. 
translated from the German of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, by B. 
Thompson. 8vo. 1800. Never 
performed. 

96. Emirra Garorrtti. 
THEATRICAL RECORDER. 

97. Emity; or, Juvenile Indis- 
cretion, Ballet. Performed at Drury 
Lane, in Feb. 1807. The idea of 
this ballet appeared to be taken 
from The Spotl'd Child. It show- 
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ed the talents of Mr. D’Egville's 
pupils to advantage, displayed the 
graces of Parisot, and exhibited 
some pretty scenery: neither was 
it without a moral. 

g8. Emma. Drama,- on the 
model of the Greek theatre, by 
George Richards, M. A. Printed 
at Oxford, 12mo. 1804. Never 
acted. 

99. Tue EMPEROR OF THE East. 
Tragi-Comedy, by P. Massinger. 
Acted with success at Black Friars 
and the Globe. 4to. 1632. This 
is a good play; the history from 
the life of the younger Theodosius, 
and the scene Jaid in Constanti- 
nople. Lee seems, in his Theodo- 
sius; or, The Force of Love, to 
have borrowed some hints from 
the piece before us; particularly 
that of Theodosius’s negligence as 
to public affairs extending to such 
a length, as the giving his sister 
Pulcheria an absolute power even 
over the life of his beloved Athe- 
nais, by means of a blank signed 
and delivered to her. 

100. Tus Emperor oF THE 
Moon. Farce, by Mrs. Behn. 
Acted at the Queen’s Theatre. 4to. 
1687; 1088. This piece is taken 
from Arlequin Empereur dans le 
Monde de la Lune, which was 
originally translated from the Ita- 
lian, and acted in France eighty 
times successively. Mrs. Behn, 
however, has made great altera- 
tions, and rendered it extremely 
full of whimsica) and entertaining 
business. It is indeed, however 
absurd, many degrees more ra- 
tional than the dumb show of 
pantomimes, without either mean- 
ing or possibility, which so re- 
peatedly at this time bring crowded 
houses, to the utter discourage- 
ment of dramatic and theatrical 
genius, 

101. Tae EMPEROR OF TRE 
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Moon. A Dialogue Pantomime. 
Written by Mrs. Behn, with alter- 
ations, in three acts. Performed 
at the Patagonian Theatre. 8vo, 
1777. 

102. Tue Empiricx. Play, by 
Thomas Horde, jun. - This piece 
we have not met with. 

103. Tug Empress or Moroc- 
co. Trag. by Elk. Settle. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre. 4to. 1673. 
This play is written in heroic 
verse, and is the first that ever 
was adorned with cuts, of which 
there are five representing scenes 
in the tragedy, and a frontispiece. 
It was republished in 1687, with- 
out the plates. It was in such high 
esteem, that it was acted at court, 
and the lords and ladies of the 
bedchamber performed in it. It 
however excited the envy of Dry- 
den, Shadwell, and Crowne, who 
all wrote against it; but, Settle’s 
cause being warmly espoused by 
the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Rochester, who in their an- 
swers handled Dryden very rough- 
ly, the play stood its ground, and 
its opponents appeared to have the 
worst of the argument. This play 
is burlesqued in the following 
piece. ; 

104. Tue Empress or Moroc- 
co. Farce. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1674. Said to be 
written by Thomas Duffet; the 
epilogue (spoken by Hecate and 
the three witches) being a new 
fancy, after the old and most sur- 
prising way of Macbeth (which 
had then lately been revived), per- 
formed with new and costly ma- 
chines, which were invented and 
managed, by the. most ingenious 
operator, Henry Wright, P. G. @. 

105. Tue Encuantrep HarP; 
or, Harlequin for Ireland. Pant. 
by J. C, Cross, Acted at the 
Roya] Circus. Ssyo. No date. 
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106. Fae Encuanrsb Is,anp. 
Mus. Ent. Acted at Capel Street, 
Dublin, 1785. Not printed. 

107. Tue Encuanren ISLAND. 
Dram. Ballet, by John Fawcett. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1804, 
with great success. It was found- 
ed on Shakspeare’s Tempest, and 
exhibited in action those occur- 
rences, which in the play are only 
narrated as having previously oc- 
curred. 

108. THE ENCHANTED LOVERS. 
A Pastoral, by Sir Wm. Lower. 
12mo. 1658. Scene in the Island 
of Erithrea in Portugal. Printed 
at the Hague. 

109. THe EncHantep Woop. 
Legendary Dram. in three acts, by 
Mr. Frances. Acted at the Hay- 
market. Svo. 1792. The main 
incident in this piece is taken from 
Parnell’s Fairy Vale, in the ancient 
Style. ‘Vhe author has also bor- 
rowed pretty freely from The 
Tempest, The Midsummer Night's 
Dream, &c. The piece was favour- 
ably received; but not revived 
after the first season. 

110. Tue ENCHANTER; or, 
Love and Magic. By David 
Garrick. A Musical Drama of 
two acts. Acted at Drury Lane. 
S8vo. 1760. This piece was writ- 
ten to exhibit to advantage the 
fine voice of Leoni, a Jew boy, 
who long after continued a fa- 
vourite with the public. The mu- 
sic by Mr. Smith. 

lll. Tue ENCHANTERS; or, 
Harlequin Sultaun. Pant. Acted 
at Drury Lane, in. the Christmas 
holidays of 1806-7 ; but not with 
much approbation. It was found- 
ed on the story of Misnar, in 
The Tales of the Genii; but was 
very imperfectly made out in the 
action. Not printed. 

112. Eynuxrcxopesa; or, Uni- 
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versal Motion, being part of that 
magnificent entertainment. by the 
Noble Prince De la Grange, Lord 
Lieutenant of Lincoln’s Inn. Pre- 
sented to the High and Mighty 
Charles II, Monarck of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, on Fri- 
day, 3 of January 1662. to. 
10062. 

113. Enpimion, and the Manin 
the Moone. Com. by J. Lylly. 
+tto. 1591. Performed before 
Queen Elizabeth, at Greenwich, ' 
by the children of the Chapel and 
of Paul's. The story from Lucian’s 
Dialogue between Venus and the 
Moon, and other of the mytholo- 
gists. 

114. Enpymion, the Man in 
the Moon. A Masque.  4to. 
1698. This is printed at the end 
of a comedy, called IJmposture 
Defeated; to which, therefore, we 
refer. 

115. ENGLAND PrEseRvED. 
Historical Play, by Geo, Watson. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8yo. 
1795; 8vo. 1802. ‘This play is 
founded on the expulsion of the 
French from England in the early 
part of the reign of Henry IIL. It 
was but coldly received, being 
acted only six nights. 

116. Encianp’s Girory. A 
Poem. Performed in a musical 
entertainment before Her Majesty 
(Queen Anne) on her happy birth- 
day. Fol. 17006. Dedicated to the 
Queen, by James Kremberg, who 
composed the musical parts to this 
poem, made in the form of an 
opera. 

117. ENGLAND’s Giory; or, 
The British Tars at Spithead. 
Prel. Acted at Covent Garden, 
May 16, 1795, and well received. 
Not printed. 

118. EnGLanp’s Joy. A Play. 
Acted at the Swan, but probably 
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never printed. See Dodsley’s Col- 


lection of Old Plays, vol. x. p. 172. 
vol. xii. p. 425, edit. 17380. 


119. Eneresert. By Joshua 
Barnes.. MS. in the library of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. 


This piece is in rhyme, and is part 
tragedy and part opera. From the 
prologue prefixed to it, it appears 
to have been, or at least intended 
to have been, acted. 

120. Tue Encuisu Britons. 
Farce, of one act, inscribed to 
John Wilkes, Esq. 8vo. 1763. 
A mere paltry political squib. 

121. Tur Enciisu FLEET IN 
1342. Hist. Com. Opera, in three 
acts, by Thomas Dibdin. Per- 
formed with great success at Co- 
vent Garden. Songs ‘only, Svo. 
1803. The whole piece was print- 
ed, Svo. 1805. 

122. Tue Eneuisn Friar; 
or, The Town Sparks. Com. by J. 
Crowne. Acted by their Majesties’ 
servants. 4to. 1090, Scene Lon- 
don. That this comedy did not 
meet with so much success as some 
other of this author's pieces, may 
be gathered from the account he 
himself gives of the objections 
against it, and his defence in the 
preface to the play. 

123. THe Encuisu Fueitives. 
Play, by William Haughton. Act- 
ed in 1000; but, we suppose, not 
printed. 

124. Tue Eneciish Lawyer. 
Com. by E. Ravenscroft. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal. 4to, 1678. 
This is only a translation, with 
very little change, of Ruggles’s 
Latin comedy, called [gnoramus. 
The scene Bourdeaux. 

125. Tue ENGLIsHMAN FROM 
Paris. Farce, by Arthur Mur- 
phy. Acted at Drury Lane, for 
the benefit of the author, April 3, 
1750. Not printed. This piece, 
which was forestalled by Mr. 
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Foote, was performed only one 
night. The prologue, spoken by 
Mr. Murphy, is preserved in the 
Literary Magaxine. 

126. Tue ENGLisHMAN IN 
Bourpgeaux. Comedy, translated 
from Favart. S8vo. 1764. The 
translator is said to be an English 
lady, then residing at Paris. 

127. Tue ENGLISHMAN IN 
Paris. Comedy, of two acts, by 
Sam. Foote. Acted at Covent 
Garden. Svo. 1753. This little 
piece met with good success; its 
first appearance was for Mack- 
lin’s benefit, when that performer 
acted the part of Buck, and Miss 
Macklin, Lucinda, which seemed 
written entirely to give her an 
opportunity of displaying her va- 
rious qualifications of music, sing- 
ing, and dancing, in all of which 
she obtained universal applause. 
The author himself afterwards re~ 
peatedly performed the part of 
Buck; yet it is dificult to say, 
which of the two did the charac- 
ter the greatest justice. The piece 
seems designed to expose the ab- 
surdity of sending our youth abroad, 
to catch the vices and follies of 
our neighbour nations; yet there 
is somewhat of an inconsistency 
in the portrait of the Englishman,, 
that scarcely renders the execution 
answerable to the intention. This 
little comedy was imagined to be 
a burlesque on M. de Boissy’s 
Francois & Londres. On a com- 
parison, however, there does not 
appear the slightest resemblance. 

128. THe ENGLISHMAN RE- 
TURN’D FROM Paris. Com. of 
two.acts, by Sam. Foote. Acted 
at Covent Garden. Svo. 1756. 
This is a sequel to the foregoing 
piece, wherein the Englishman, 
who before was a brute, is now 
become a coxcomb; from being 
absurdly ayerse to eyery thing fo- 
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reign, is grown into a detestation 
ot every thing domestic; and re- 
jects the very woman, now pos- 
sessed of every advantage, whom 
he before was rushing headlong 
into marriage with, when destitute 
of any. This*piece is much more 
dramatic and complete than the 
other, and has a greater variety 
ef characters in it; two more es-~ 
pecially, Crab, and M*‘Ruthen, 
which are finely drawn; but the 
circumstance of the catastrophe 
being brought about by Lucinda’s 
pretending to have poisoned Sir 
John Buck, in a dish of tea, is 
stolen from Mrs. Centlivre’s Ar- 
tifice. 

129. ENGLISHMEN FOR MY 
Money; or, 4 Woman wiil have 
her Will. Com. 4to. 1616; Ato. 
1626; 4to. 1631. Scene Portugal. 
This is said to have been acted divers 
times, with applause. The title- 
page of the edition of 1631, is 
only, 4 Woman will have her 
Will; the running-title is double, 
as above. 

130.TuHe Enctisu Mercuant, 
Comedy, by Geo. Colman. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1767. The 
plot amd personages of this play 
are happily adapted from the Ecos- 
saise of Voltaire. Mr. Colman’s 
imitation, though well received, 
must have appeared to greater ad- 
vantage, could an actor like Mr. 
Quin haye been found for the 
representative of the Merchant. 
There is a sober dignity in this 
character, that can only be sup- 
ported by a performer of weight 
and consequence. Being allotted, 
through necessity, to a comedian 
(Yates) not remarkable for his 
success in parts that require man- 
liness of deportment, gravity, and 
good-breeding, it lost its chief 
power on the stage. The epilogue 
“> this piece is dramatic. 
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131. Tue Enerisn Monarcnu. 
See Epcar. 

132.TuHe Encrisn Monsigur. 
Comedy, by James Howard. 4to. 
1674. This play was acted at the 
Theatre Royal, with good success ; 
and it is not improbable, from the 
resemblance of circumstances, that 
Prince Volscius’s falling in love 
with Parthenope, at the instant he 
is pulling off his boots to go out 
of town (in The Rehearsal), may 
have been intended to glance at 
the characters of Comely and Els- 
beth in this comedy (Act iv. 
Scene 1). Scene lies in London. 

133. THe Encuisn Princess; 
or, The Death of Richard the Third, 
Tragedy, by J. Caryl. 4to. 1667 ; 
Ato. 1074. Acted at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. The plot is from 
Holingshed, Speed, &c. and the 
scenes are laid in the head-quarters 
of King Richard and the Earl of 
Richmond, while they are in the 
sight of each other. The whole 
drama is written in rhyme, and is 
poor enough. 

134. Tue Enextisu Moor; or, 
The Mock Marriage. Comedy, by 
Rich. Brome. 8vo. 1059. Scene 
London. 

135. Enerisn Reapines. A 
Comic Piece, in one act. Per- 
formed at the Haymarket. [By 
James Cobb.] 8vo. 1787. The 
entertainment arising from the re- 
petition of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of English authors, both in 
verse and prose, begun with great 
ability and success, by Messrs. 
Sheridan, senior, and Henderson, 
had afterwards been continued by 
persons very inadequate to the 
task, and by that means brought 
the practice into contempt. This 
piece is a ridicule on such preten- 
ders, and is conducted with some 
humour. 

136. Tus Encuisa Rosvue. 

93 
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Com.by Thomas Thompson. Act- 
ed (says the title-page) before se- 
veral persons of honour with great 


epplause. 4to. 1668. Scene 
Venice. 
137. Tue Encrisn STacEt 


Iravianizip, in a New Drama- 
tic Entertainment, called Dzdo and 
Aineas ; or, Harlequin a Butler, a 
Pimp, &c. Written by T. Durfey, 
“Poet Laureat de jure. Svo. 1727. 
This, of course, was a posthu- 
mous piece; as the author died in 
1723. 

138. Tue Enexiso Tavern 
at Beruin. Com. S8vo. 1780. 
Never acted. This is a very ill 
written piece. Its main incideut is 
from an anecdote related .of the 
Great Frederic’s rewarding the 
filial piety of a page of his, to his 
distressed parent, by putting a 
rouleau of louis-d’ors in his pocket, 
while he is taking a nap. 

139. Tur Encrisn TRaver- 
LER. ‘Tragi-Com. by Tho. Hey- 
wood. Acted at the Cockpit, 
Drury Lane. dio. 1633. The plot 
and language of young Lyonel and 
Reginald are taken from the Afo- 
stellaria of Plautus; but as to the 
story of old Wincote and his wife 
Geraldine and Delavil, the author, 
in his History of [Vomen, lib. 4. p. 
269, where be has related it more 
at large, affirms it to be an abso- 
lute fact. Heywood, in his epistle 
to the reader, pleads modesty in 
** not exposing his plays to the 
** public view of the world in nu- 
“merous sheets and a Jarge vo- 
** lume, under the title of Works, 
© as others.” By which he seems 
tacitly to arraign some of his co- 
temporaries for ostentation. The 
stroke was most probably aimed 
at Ben Jonson, who gave his plays 
the pompous title of Works, as 
Sir John Suckling observes in his 
Session of the Poets : 
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“© The first that broke silence was good 
old Ben, 

“ Prepar’d before with Canary wine; 

“© And he toid them plainly that he de- 
serv'd the bays, 

6 For his were call’d Works, where others 
were but Plays.” 


Another poet of that age asks, 
“* Pray tell me, Ben, where does the 
myst'ry lurk 2 
‘¢ What others call a Play, you calla 
Work.” 


To which a friend of Jonson's 
answered : 
s¢ The author's friend thus for the author 

says, 
¢¢ Ben's Plays are Works, when others 
Works are Plays.” 

140. Tue. EntisteD SHEP- 
HERDS. A Pastoral Drama, by W. 
Hawkins. 12mo. 1786. The 
scene ox Coster Pearmain and 
Thomas Appletree, put into very 
contemptible verse, It forms part 
of a small volume of Poems. 

141. ENOUGH’S. AS GOOD AS A 
Feast. Com. This piece is men- 
tioned by Kirkman, but without 
either date or author’s name. 

142. Tue Ensign. Comedy, 
translated from Schroeder, by Benj. 
Thompson. 8vo. 1800, Never 
acted. 

143.4 WorkeinRyme contayning 
an ENTERLUDE oF Mynpes, wit- 
nesstiig the Man's Fall from God 
and Christ. Set forth by H. N. 
(Harry Nicholas), and by him 
newly perused apd amended. 
Translated out of Base Almayne 
into English. No date. [1574.] 

144. Tue Honourasizg En- 
TZRTAINMENT gieuen to the 
Queenes Majestie in progresse, at 
Eleuetham, in Hampshire, by the 
Right Honourable the Earle of 
Hertford. 4to. 1591. This.very 
rare and curious piece is reprinted 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
xlix, SI1—85. 121-125. “ Her 
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« Majesty (Queen Elizabeth) dis- 
*< mist the actors with thankes, 
*« and with agracious larges, which 
‘« of her exceeding goodnesse shee 
‘« bestowed vppon them.” 

145. Tue ENTERTAINMENT OF 
THE QUEEN AND PRINCE at Lord 
Spencer’s at Althorpe, on Saturday, 
June 25, 1603, as they came first 
into the kingdom, by Ben Jonson. 
Ato. 1603 ; Svo. 1756. 

146. ENTERTAINMENT AT KinG 
JAMEs THE First’s CoRoNaTION, 
By Ben Jonson. 4to.1603; fol. 
1640; 8vo. 1756. This piece 
consists only of congratulatory 
speeches, spoken to His Majesty 
at Fencharch, Temple Bar, and 
in the Strand, in his way to the 


coronation, with the author’s come . 


ments to illustrate them. 

147. THe ENTERTAINMENT OF 
tHE KinG AnD Queen, on May 
Day in the morning, 16004, at Sir 
W..Corn wallis’s house at Highgate, 
by Ben Jonson. 8vo. 1750. 

148. Tose ENTERTAINMENT OF 
THE Two Kincs of Great Bri- 
TAIN, AND Denmark at Theo- 
balds, July 24, 1606, by Ben Jon- 
son. ‘This entertainment is very 
short, and consists chiefly of epi- 
grams. S8yvo. 1756. 

149. THe ENTERTAINMENT OF 
Kine James anp Qirren ANNE 
at Theobalds, when the house was 
delivered up with the possession to 
the Queen by the Ear] of Salisbury, 
May 22, 1607; the Prince Janville, 
brother to the Duke of Guise, be- 
ing then present. By Ben Jonson. 
Svo. 1756. 

150. THe ENTERTAINMENT 
given by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Knowles, at Cawsome House near 
Reading, to our most gracious 
Queen Anne, in her progress to- 
ward the Bath, upon the 27th and 
28th days of April, 1613. Where- 
unto is annexed, the Description, 
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Speeches, and Songs of the Lords 
Maske, presented in the Banjuet- 
ing-house, on the marriage-night 
of the high and mightie Count 
Palatine and the royally descended 
Lady Elizabeth, by Thomas Came 
pion. Ato. 1613. 

151. THe ENTERTAINMENT OF 
Kine Caartes I. coming into 
Edinburgh, June 15, 1633. 4to. 
Edinb. 1663. 

152. Tue ENTERTAINMENT AT 
Ricumonp. A Masque; present- 
ed by the most illustrious Prince 
Charles to their Majesties, 1634. 

153. AN ENTERTAINMENT ON 
THE Prince’s BirtH Day. By 
Thomas Nabbes. 4to. 1639. 

154. An ENTERTAINMENT AT 
Ruttanp House, by declama- 
tion and music, after the manner 
of the ancients, by Sir W. Dave- 
nant, 4to. 1656. The vocal and 
instrumental music composed by 
Dr. Charles Coleman, Capt. Henry 
Cook, Mr. Henry Lawes, and Mr. 
George Hudson. 

155. THe ENTERTAINMENTS, 
set to music, for the comic dra- 
matic Opera, called The Lady's 
Triumph. Written by Mr. Theo- 
bald, and set to music by Mr. 
Galliard. 8vo, 1718. 

156. Aw ENTERTAINMENT, de- 
signed for Her Majesty’s Birth- 
day, by R. Dodsley. 8vo. 1732. 

157. An ENTERTAINMENT, de- 
signed for the wedding of Gover- 
nor Lowtherand Miss Pennington, 
by Robert Dodsley. 8vo, 1732. 
Both these last are printed in a 
volume of Poems, called “A 
«© Muse in Livery, or The Foot- 
«© man’s Miscellany.” 

158, Tue Epuestan Matron. 
Farce, of one act, by Charles 
Johnson. Acted at Drury Lane, 
April 1732, for the benefit of Mr. 
Bridgwater. 

159. Tue Erussian Matron. 
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Comic Serenata, after the manner 
of the Italian, by Isaac Bickerstafte. 
Performed at Ranelagh House. 
Syo. 1769. | 
160. Erica@ne; or, The Silent 
Woman. Comedy, by Ben Jonson. 
Acted by the King’s servants. 4to. 
1609; 8vo. 1756. This is. ac- 
counted one of the best comedies 
extant, and is highly commended 
by Mr. Dryden; who, in> his 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, shows 
it to be perfectly agreeable to the 
dramatic unities which are so 
strongly insisted on by the French 
critics and commentators upon 
Aristotle. «The length of the 
*« action,”’ says he, “ so far from 
“* exceeding the compass of a na- 
“* tural day, does not take up an 
“< artificial one; but is all included 
“in the limits of three hours and 
«© a half, which is no more than 
“« is required for the presentment 
** on the stage. The scene of it 
«¢ ig Jaid in London: the latitude 
** of place is almost as little as you 
*“can imagine; for it lies all 
«‘ within the compass of two 
*« houses; and, after the first act, 
«‘inone. The continuity of scenes 
“© is observed more than in any of 
«© our plays, except his own For 
and Alchymist. They are not 
«« broken above twice or thrice at 
4€ mostin the wholecomedy; andin 
*« the two best of Corneille’s plays, 
“€ The Cid and Cimna, they are in- 
** terrupted once. The action of 
« the play is entirely one: the end 
*‘ or aim of which is the settling 
‘© Morose’s estate on Dauphine. 
*« The intrigue of it is the greatest 
** and most noble of any pure un- 
«© mixed comedy in any language. 
‘* The conversation of gentlemen, 
‘in the persons of True-wit and 
“« his friends, is described with 
** more gaiety, air, and freedom, 
*’ than in the rest of Jonson’s 
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«© comedies ; and the contrivance 
‘* of the whole is still the more to 
“be admired, because it is co- 
«© medy where the persons are 
‘© only of common rank, and their 
“« business private, not elevated by 
*¢ passions or high concernments, 
“as in serious plays.’ Some 
critics of the last age imagined the 
character of Morose to be wholly 
out of nature; but Mr. Dryden 
tells us, from tradition, that Jon- 
son was really acquainted with a 
person of this whimsical turn of 
mind. It is, however, more pro 
bable, that be adopted it from 
Libanius, whose Declamatio lepi- 
dissima de Moroso gui cum uxorem 
loguacem duxisset seipsum accusut, 
Gr. Lat. interpret. F. Morello ap. 
Morel. was published in 1597. 
The long speeches in the first act 
are translated from Ovid de Arte 
Amand; and agreat deal in other 
places is borrowed from the sixth 
satire of Juvenal against women. 

161. Epica@ne; or, The Silené 
Woman. Cor. written by Ben Jon- 
son. Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo, 
1776. This alteration, which is 
a very judicious one, was made by 
Mr. Colman; but had little suc- 
cess, owing, perhaps, to its being 
very indifferently performed in 
some of its parts. 

162. Epipicus. Com. translated 
from Plautus, by Lawr. Echard, 
with critical remarks; but never 
intended for the stage. The scene 
of this piece lies at Athens. The 
time about five or six hours. 

163. Eronina. Dram. Essay, 
by John Carr, addressed to the 
ladies. 8vo. 1765. The story of 
this feeble piece is taken from Dion 
Cassius and Tacitus. 

164. Evsom Wexts. Com. by 
T. Shadwell. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. 4to. 1673, 1676, 1693, 
1704. This piece has so much of 
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the true vis comica about it, that 
it was greatly admired even by 
foreigners ; the famous St. Evre- 
mond, in particular, has made no 
scruple of ranking it, in point of 
merit, with Ben Jonson’s Bartho- 
lomew Fair; yet it could not 
escape the malevolence and envy 
of some of the author’s contem- 
poraries, who said that it was not 
his. 

165. Erastus. Dram. Piece, 
in one act. This is printed in the 
third volume of The Works of 
Solomon Gessner, translated from 
the German, 3 vols. 8vo. 1802. 

166. Erminta; or, The Fair 
and Vertuous Lady. .'Tragi-Com, 
by Richard Flecknoe. 4to. 1661. 
‘This play was never acted; yet the 
author has inserted the names of 
the actors, whom he designed for 
the performance, opposite to the 
Dramatis Persone; in order, as he 
says, ‘ that the reader might have 
** half the pleasure of seeing them 
*© acted, by a lively imagination, 
‘© which would supply the place 
** of action.’’ And indeed, as Ja- 
cob observes, this was by no means 
impolitic; since, as he could not 
get the play acted, it became his 
next business to endeavour to get 
it read. 

167. Errors Exceptep. Com. 
in three acts, by T. Dibdin. Acted 
at the Haymarket Theatre, 1807. 
This, though several times per- 
formed, was not one of its author’s 
best productions ; and, we believe, 
has not been printed. 

168. Tur Escarz. Int, Per- 
formed at Drury Lane, 1798, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Powell, but 
never repeated. It was a sort of 
pantomimic representation of the 
escape of Sir Sidney Smith (per- 
sonated by Mr. Palmer) from a 
French prison. Not printed. 

169. An Escarr into Prison, 
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Mus, Ent. by James C. Cross, 
Acted at Cavent Garden, 1797. 
This was an alteration from Mrs, 
Inchbald’s Hue and Cry; but was 
dismissed after being twice per- 
formed. 

170. Tue Escapes; or, The 
Water Carrier. A Musical Farce. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1801; 
and so well received as to have 
become a stock-piece. The scene 
lies in- France, and the events are 
supposed to take place during Car- 
dinal Mazarine’s administration. 
Music by Cherubini and Attwood. 
Not printed. 

171. Tue Hscares oF HARLE= 
auin. Entertainment in grotesque 
characters, by Mr. Thurmond. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 

172. Esor. Com. in two parts, 
by Sir J. Wanbrugh. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1697. This 
play is taken from a comedy of 
Boursault’s, written about six years 
before it; but the scenes of Sir 
Polidorus Hogstye, the Players, 
the Senator, and the Beau, in a 
word, part of the fourth, and the 
whole of the fifth act, are entire 
originals. The play contains. a 
great deal of genuine wit and use- 
ful satire; yet had not the success 
it deserved to meet with, especially 
on the first two nights; nor did 
it run above a week together, 
notwithstanding that the French, 
which is not by many degrees so 
good a piece, held out for upwards 
of a month at Paris. Dr. Gold- 
smith, in his Life of Beau Nash, 
p- 111, says, that the last act of 
this comedy was added to the 
French plot of Boursault, from a 
story told of this King of Bath 
of a like kind, in which he dis- 
played his generosity in a similar. 
manner to a young lady attempted 
to be forced to marry him. 

173. Esor. Farce. Acted st 
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Drury Lane, 1778. The excel- 
lence of Mr. Henderson’s manner 
of reciting poetry occasioned this 

roduction, which was taken from 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s play above 
mentioned, with some slight altera- 
‘tions, as is supposed, by Mr. R. B. 
Sheridan. But though cleared 
from much of the grossness and 
obscenity it formerly abounded 
with, yet it was not sufficiently 
refined for the nice ears of the 
present frequenters of the play- 
house. It was acted only one 
night, and is not printed. 

174, Esor. By Sir John Van- 
brugh. Some additional scenes 
to this play, written by Mr. Moser, 
were printedin The European Ma- 
gavine, vol, liii. 1808. 

175. Estuer; or, Faith Tri- 
umphunt. A Saered Tragedy, by 
Thomas Brereton. 12mo. 1715. 
This is only a translation at large 
of the Esther of Racine, by whom 
this play was originally written on 
the foundation of the nunnery of 
St. Cyr, and acted by the nuns 
of that house in the presence of 
Louis XIV. In the characters of 
Ahasuerus and Esther, many very 
fine compliments are paid to Louis 
SIV. and Madame De Mainte- 
non, the founders of that con- 
vent; and the Prologue, in the 
character of Piety, is, perhaps, one 
of the finest pieces of poetry of its 
length in the French language. 
‘That this piece of Racine’s might 
have had a better translator, how- 
ever, we conclude wil] be admitted 
from the following specimen: 


* Sure Wisdom's self has took her seat 


in thee! 
* Exactly does my thought with thine 
agree.” 
176. Esruer. Sac. Drama, by 
John Collett. 12mo. 1806. Ne- 
‘yer acted. 


ag ho 


177. ETHELINDA ; or, Love and 
Duty. Trag. by Matthew West, 
AwBs FE i@2eD2 512m0497690; 
Dublin. Never acted. In an ad- 
veriisement prefixed to this tra- 
gedy, the author says, that from 
an aversion to intruding on the 
public, and diffidence of the piece’s 
merit (being written merely to 
amuse a few leisure hours at the 
age of nineteen), he had’declined 
bringing it on the stage. 

173. Eruwaxp. ‘Trag. by Jo- 
anna Baillie. Svo. 1802. There 
are two parts of this play, which 
is on the subject: of ambition. 
They are contained in the second 
volume of Miss B.’s Series of Plays 
on the Passions, and are very in- 
teresting ; for distinctness of cha- 
racter, variety of situation, and 
force and energy of language, they 
are greatly distinguished. The 
fair writer has with success trod 
in the steps of Shakspeare, and 
attempted to emulate the terrible 
alarms of Macbeth, and the cap- 
tivating sorrows of Ophelia. She 
shows the horrible excesses to 
which minds naturally benevolent 
may be driven, and how little de- 
pendance can be placed on the 
best resolves, when encountered 
by this turbulent and overbearing 
passion. Never acted. 

179. Tat Erymotocisr. Com. 
in three acts. 8yo. 1785. Most 
humbly dedicated to the late Dr. 
Samuel Johnson's negro servant; 
to the august and learned body of 
reviewers; to all the commenta- 
tors that ever wrote, are writing, 
or will write, on Shakspeare ; and 
particularly to that commentator 
of commentators, the conjectural, 
inventive, and collatitious G. S. 
Esq. [i. e. George Steevens]. A 
literary squib of some ingenuity, 
whatever portion of justice it may 
be thought to possess. We scarcely 
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_need say, this was never intended 
for the stage. 

180. EVANDER AND ALCIMNA. 
Pastoral, in three acts. Printed 
in the third volume of The Works 
of Solomon Gessner, translated from 
the German, 3 vols. 8vo. 1802. 

181. Evantue. Trag. Altered 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s /Vife 
for a Month. Never acted or 
printed. ;This judicious alteration 
of the old play (which in itself is 
too gross for modern delicacy) is 
in MS. in the possession of Mr. 
Stephen Jones. 

182. Eupora. Trag. by Wil- 
liam Hayley. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1790. The fable of this 
piece is good; the characters, if 
not original, are thrown into new 

‘situations; the language is ele- 
gant, the versification harmonious, 
and the sentiments are moral and 
just; yet it was coldly received, 
and the author would not permit 
it to be repeated. N. P. 

183. Eveuina, Op. In Mr. 
Qulton’s List of Plays, we find 
this name; but not having seen 
the piece, we know neither its 
size, date, nor merits. 

184. An Evening ADVEN- 
Ture; or, d Night's Intrigue. 
Com. from the aaah Anonym. 
1680. This play we have not 
seen, but imazine it to be The 
Evening’s Intrigue next mention- 
ed. 

185. An Kvenine’s INTRIGUE, 
Com. translated from the Spanish ; 
and the scene removed into Eng- 
land, by Capt. John Stevens. 
Svo. 1707. Printed in a book 
called The Spanish Libertines. 

186. Aw Evenine’s Love; or, 
The Mock Astrologer. Com. by J. 
Dryden. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1671; 4to. 1691. 
This play met with good success, 
yet it isa mass of borrowed inci- 


Vv & 
dents. The principal plot is built 
on Corneille’s Feint Astrologue 


(borrowed itself from Calderon’s 
El Astrologo fingido), and the rest 
taken from Moliere’s Depit Amou- 
reux, and Les Precieuses Ridicules, 
aud Quinault’s L’ Amant Indiscret, 
together with some hints from 
Shakspeare. The scene Madrid, 

aud the time the last evening of 
the carnival in the year 16065. 

187. Tue Events or a Day. 
Serious Drama, by Miss Edmead. 
Acted at Norwich, 1795. Not 
priuted. 

188. Every Bopy MISTAKEN. 
Farce, of three acts, by William 
Taverner and Dr. Brown. Acted 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1716. 
This piece is mentioned only in 
Mears’s Catalogue, and was acted 
but once. We believe it was 
never printed, See PResuMPTUOUS 
Love. 

1869. Every Day CHARACTERS. 
Satirical Comedy, in five acts. 
$vo. 1805, 1806. Not acted. The 
author is exceedingly severe on 
the dramatists of the day. In fact, 
the play is merely a vehicle for 
satire; and the political sentiments 
ot the writer are by no means 
doubtful, 

190. Every Man. b.1. 4to. 
No date. ‘T’o this morality is pre- 
fixed the following advertisement : 
Here begynneth a Treatyse how the 
hye Father of Heven sendeth dethe 
to somon every creature to come and 
gyve a counte of theyr lyves in this 
worlde, and is in maner of a moralle 
playe. 

The Dramatis Personz are, 
Messenger | God |. Dethe | Every- 
man | Lelawship | Kyndrede | Good- 
dedes | Knowlege | Confession | 
Beaute | Strength | Dyscresion | 
Five-wyites | Aungell | Doctour. 

The printer's colophon is—Thus 
endeth this morall piaye of Every. 
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Poules chyrche-yard, by me John 
Shot. 

This morality was published 
early in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The design of it was to inculcate 
great reverence for old mother 
church and her popish supersti- 
tions. It is, as Dr. Percy observes, 
a grave solemn piece, not without 
some rude attempts to excite ter- 
ror and pity, and therefore may 
not improperly be referred to the 
class of tragedy. It has been 
reprinted by Mr. Hawkins, in 
his three volumes of Old Plays, 
entitled, The Origin of the English 
Drama, 12mo. Oxford, 1773. See 
vol. i. p. 27, where the curious 
reader will likewise meet with Dr. 
Percy’s Analysis of this early 
drama. 

191. Every Maw in wis Hu- 
mour. Com. by Ben Jonson. 
Acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Servants, 1598. 4to. 1601; fol. 
1616; 8vo. 1756. This comedy 
is, perhaps, in point of the re- 
dundance of characters and power 
of language, not inferior to any 
of our author’s works. From the 
character of Kitely it is pretty evi- 
dent that Dr. Hoadly took the idea 
of his Strictiand in The Suspicious 
Husband, in which, however, he 
has fallen far short of the original. 
This play had lain dormant and 
unemployed for many years, from 
its revival after the Restoration, 
until the year 1725; when it was 
again restored to the stage, with 
alterations, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and, strange to say, the part of 
Kitely was allotted to the buffoon 
Hippisley ; Bobadil by Hall, the 
original Lockit in The Beggar's 
Opera; Master Stephen, W. Bul- 
lock; Downright, Hulet; Brain- 
worm, Spiller; Welbred, Walker: 
and Old and Young Knowell, 
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Quin and Ryan. In such hands 
it will be no wonder that it ended 
in three representations only. 
From this time it was no more 
heard of, until Mr. Garrick, in 
the year 1751, brought it once 
more on the stage, with some few 
alterations, and an additional scene 
of his own in the fourth act (8vo. 
1752); ever since which time it 
has continued to be a stock-play, 
and to be performed very fre- 
quently every season. Yet it may 
be doubted if in any future period 
this piece will ever appear to. the 
advantage it did at that time; 
since, exclusive of Mr. Garrick’s 
own abilities in Kitely, and those 
of Messrs. Woodward and Shuter, 
in the respective parts of Captain 
Bobadil and Master Stephen, there 
was scarcely any one character 
throughout the whole, that could 
be conceived by an audience in 
the strong light that they were re- 
presented by each several per- 
former: such is the prodigious 
advantage, with respect to an aus 
dience, of the conduct of a theatre 
being lodged in the hands of a 
man, who, being himself a perfect 
master in the profession, is able to 
distinguish the peculiar abilities of 
each individual under him, and 
to adapt them to those characters 
in which they are, either by na- 
ture or acquirement, the best qua- 
lified to make a figure. On this 
revival Mr. Garrick spoke a pro- 
logue written by his friend White- 
head, afterwards the Poet-laureat, 
which concluded with these lines: 


** With nofalse niceness this performance 
view, 

*¢ Nor damn for dow whate’er is just and 
true: 

“* Sure to those scenes some honour 
should be paid, 

“© Which Camden patroniz’d, and Sitak- 
speare play’d. 
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ss Nature was nature then, and still sur- 
vives: 

“ The garb may alter, but the substance 
lives 5 : 

** Lives in this play—where each may 
find complete 

** His pictur’d self_—Then favour the 
deceit— 

*¢ Kindly forget the hundred years be- 
tween 3 

** Become old Britons, and admire Old 
Ben.” 


Mr. Whalley observes, that, in 
this play, as originally written, 
“© the scene was at Florence, the 
*‘ persons represented were Ita- 
“« lians, and the manners in great 
“* measure conformable to the ge- 
“‘nius of the place; but in this 
**« very play, the humours of the 
“© under characters are local, ex- 
** pressing not the manners of a 
*« Florentine, but the gulls and 
“* bullies of the times and country 
**in which the poet lived. And 
*« as it was thus represented on the 
*© stage, it was published in the 
** same manner in 4to. in 1601. 
** When it was printed again in 
“the collection of his works, 
sit had a more becoming and 
** consistent aspect. The scene 
“« was transferred to London; the 
*“*names of the persons were 
“‘ changed to English ones; and 
“the dialogue, incidents, and 
manners, were suited tothe place 
*‘ of action. And thus we now 
«have it in the folio edition of 
«© 1616, and in the several editions 
** that have been printed since.” 

192. Every Man out OF als 
Humour. Com. Satire, by Ben 
Jonson. Acted 1599. Printed in 
Ato. 1600; 8yo.1756. This play 
is composed of a great variety of 
characters, interrupted and com- 
mented on in the manner of the 
ancient drama, by a Grex, or com- 
pany of persons, who, being on the 
stage the whole time, haye the ap- 
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pearance of auditors, but are in 
reality a set of interlocutors, who 
by their dialogue among them- 
selves explain the author’s inten- 
tion to the real audience. This 
practice is now almost entirely left 
off; yet as the characters in this 
piece are most of them perfect ori- 
ginals, all painted in the strongest 
colours and apparent likenesses of 
several well-known existents in real 
life, we cannot help thinking that, 
with very little alteration more 
than an omission of the Grex, this 
play might be rendered extreinely 
fit for the present stage. 

Bishop Hurd, however, says :=— 
«« If the reader wouid see the ex- 
“* travagance of building dramatic 
“* manners on abstract ideas in its 
“¢ full light, he needs only turn to 
«© Ben Jonson’s Every Man out of 
** his Humour; which, under the 
“name of 4 Play of Character, 
‘© is in fact an unnatural, and, as 
« the painters call it, hard, deli- 
«* neation of a group of simply ex- 
“© isting passions, wholly chimeri- 
“eal aud unlike to any thing we 
*© observe in the commerce of real 
‘* life. Yet this comedy has al- 
«© ways had its admirers. And 
«* Randolph, in particular, was so 
«taken with the design, that he 
<< seems to have formed his Muses” 
«¢ Lovking-glass in express imita- 
‘© tion of it.” 

193. Every ONE HAS HIS 
Fautr. Com. by Eliz. Inchbald. 
Acted at Covent Garden with great 
success. Svo. 1793. There is 
much both of humour and busi- 
ness in this piece; the main in- 
cident of which, however, reminds 
us strongly of the same author’s 
play, called L’U tell you what. 
Norland is evidently the character 
of Lord Elmwood, in her novel 
called 4 Simple Story. Harmony, 
a yery pleasing character, and new 
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to the stage, is from the same 
source. An attack upon this piece 
produced the foltowing letter to 
the printer of The Tica (Mr. 
William Woodfall): “ Sir, after 
“¢ the most laborious efforts fo pro- 
*« duce a dramatic work deserving 
*‘ the approbation of the town ; 
<« after experiencing the inost pain - 
*« ful anxiety ull that approbation 
*© was secured ; a malicious false- 
<* hood, ainred to. destroy every 
“«< advantage arising from my in- 
« dustry, has been circulated in a 
“print called The True Briton ; 
«‘in which I am accused of con- 
““ veying seditious sentiments to 
** the public. This charge | con- 
«‘ sidered of little importance, 
‘‘while an impartial audience 
*‘ were, every evening, to judge 
“of its truth ;—but my accuser 
«* having, in this day’s paper, taken 
‘<a different mode of persecution, 
«© saying I have expunged those 
“© sentences which were of dan- 
-“ gerous tendeney, the play can, 
“* now, no longer be its own evie 
“dence. I am therefore com- 
“ pelled to declare, in contra- 
** diction to this assertion, that 
“© not one line, or one word, has 
“‘ been altered or omitted since 
“« the first night of representation. 
«As a further proof of the in- 
«justice with which I have been 
«€ treated, had I been so unfortu- 
“‘ nate in my principles, or blind 
“* to my own interest, as to have 
“* written any thing of the nature 
“© of which I am accused, 1 most 
«« certainly should not have pre- 
«sented it for reception to the 
«« manager of Covent Garden thea- 
“ther E. INCHBALD. 

<« Leicester Square, 

« Feb. 1, 1793.” 

194. Every WoMAN IN HER 
Humour. Com. 4to. 1609. Ano- 
nymous. 
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195. Every WoMANn IN HEX 
Humour. Farce, of two acts. 


1760. This little piece has never 
yet appeared.in print, but was 
performed at Drury Lane House, 
at the time mentioned above, for 
Mrs. Clive’s benefit, who it 1s 
therefore not improbable may be 
the author of it, as that lady had 
once before declaredly dipped her 
fingersinink. (SeeTus Reuear- 
SALGSeOr, Bayes in Peéticoats.y 
There was no extraordinary merit, 
however, in any part of it, ex- 
cepting in the character of an old 
maiden aunt, which Mrs. Clive 
performed herself. Mr. Wilkin- 
son says this farce was d——d. 
It suffered in the representation by 
the absence of Mr. Austin, who, 
with him, was performing at Ports- 
mouth, and whose part was obliged 
to be read by Mr. Packer. 

196. Eucenia. Trag. by Phi- 
lip Francis, D.D. Acted at Drury 
liane. 8vo. 1752. This play is 
little more than a free translation 
of a French tragi-comedy called 
Cenie, and of which a literal ver- 
sion was published the very same 
year, under the title of Centra; 
or, The Supposed Daughter. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Garrick played 
the principal part, and the other 
characters were well performed, 
it would not by any means sue- 
ceed: it ran, however, nine nights. 
Lord Chesterfield, speaking of it, 
observes, ‘* The better sort have 
“* approved of it, but the pit and 
** galleries did not relish a tragedy 
‘< without bloodshed. Delicate 
“sentiments do not affect our 
“* common people; they must have 
«© objects that strike the senses, 
‘* and are only moved by the suf- 
“« ferings they see, and even these 
‘must be dyed in blood. I 
‘* think you will like the transla- 
“tion, or rather imitation; and 
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*« T think you will not disapprove 
*©our poet for substituting the 
“‘ part of Emilia to that of Li- 
*« sette.” Lord Chesterfield's Works, 
by Maty, vol. ii. p. 276. 

197. Eucenta. Trag. by Sa- 
muel Hayes and Robert Carr. 
8vo. 1765. 

198. THE Eunucn. Com.trans- 
Jated from Terence, by Charles 


Hoole. 8vo. 1663. 
199. Tue Eunucu. Trag. by 
William Heminges. 4to. 1687. 


This is only The Fatal Contract, 
by the same author, with a new 
title. 

200.THe Eunucnu. Com.trans- 
lated by Thomas Newman. 8vo. 
1627. 

201. Tue Eunucnu. Com. trans- 
lated by L. Echard. 8vo. 1694. 

202.THeE Eunucu. Com.trans- 
lated by T. Cooke. 12mo. 1734. 

203. Tue Eunucu; or, The 
Derby Captain. Farce, by Tho- 
mas Cooke. 8vo. No date. [1737.] 
This is taken chiefly from the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, and the 
Eunuchus of Terence. H was act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane. 

204.TuHE Eunuca. Com.trans- 
lated by S. Patrick. Svo. 1745. 

205.Tue Eunucn, Com. trans- 
lated by Gordon. 12mo. 1752. 

206.TxHe Eunucnu. Com. trans- 
lated by George Colman. 4to. 
1765. i 

207. Eunucuus.. Com. A 
translation of one of Terence’s 
comedies of this name, by Richard 
Bernard. 4to. 1598; 4to. 1629. 

208. Euripice. Trag. by Da- 
vid Mallet. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1731. Huridice was brought 
on, with alterations, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the year 1760, 
and was republished at the same 
period. The success of it was 
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never great, though on its revival 
the principal characters were re- 
presented by Mr. Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber. The author, however, 
imputed the cold reception it met 
with to the negligence of the ac- 
tors, who, according to his account, 
displayed no pathos in their per- 
formance. This same pathos was 
a thing which Mallet conceived to 
be so much thegeharacteristic of 
his own poetry, that he once quar- 
relled with Jones, author of The 
Earl of Essex, for pretending to 
the least share of it. - The dispute 
ended by his turning the poor 
bricklayer out of the room where 
they were spending the evening 
together. It is but justice to add, 
that no man maintained his share 
in conversation more happily than 
David Mallet. His wife was either 
an infidel, or was ashamed to be 
thought a Christian. One night 
at Hampton Court, where both 
she and David Hume were visiting, 
she turned towards him, saying— 
«¢ For you know, Mr. Hume, we 
«¢ Fresthinkers, &c.” Hume turn- 
ed aside to a friend, and added, 
«DPD —n her; if IT knew on what 
«« side of any question she was, I 
‘© would ‘take care never to be on 
“‘ the same.” 

209. Euriptce, Farce, by 
Henry Fielding. As it was d—-d 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1735. 

210. EurIDICE HISs’pD; or, A 
Word to the Wise. Farce, by Henry 
Fielding. 8vo, [1737.] This very 
little piece is published, and, we 
suppose, was acted at the end of 
The Historical Register. It seems 
to be intended as a kind of ac- 
quiescence with the judgment of 
the public, in its condemnation 
of the last-mentioned farce; at the 
same time apologizing for it, as 
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being only a mere Jusus of his 
Muse, and not the employment of 
any of his more laborious or sty- 
dious hours. 

211. Evrove’s Revers for the 
Peace, and His Majesty’s happy 
Return. A Musical Interlude, by 
P. Motteux. 4to.1697. This piece 
was written on occasion of the 
peace at Ryswick, and was per- 
formed at the Theatre in Lancoln’s 
Inn Fields, Annexed to it is a 
Panegyric Poem, which was spoken 
by way of prologue to it. The 
music by J. Eccles. 

212. Tue Exampre. Tragi- 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted 
‘at the private house, Drury Lane. 
4to.1037. We cannot rank this 
with the best of the author’s 
works, 

213. ExcHANGE ALLEY; or, 
The Stock Jobber turn’d Gentle- 
man: with the Humours of our 
modern Projectors. ‘Tragi-comical 
Farce. 8vo. 1720. One of the 
mushroom productions occasioned 
by the South Sea bubble. 

214. ExcHance WaRE AT THE 
Seconp Hann; viz. Band, Ruffe, 
and Cuffe, lately out, and now 
newly dearned up ; or, A Dialogue, 
acted in a Shew in the famous 
Universitie of Cambridge. 2d edit. 
Ato. 1615. Mr. Kemble appears 
to be possessed of the first edition 
of this piece. It is of the same 
year’s date; but the title is, “ 4 
‘© Merry Dialogue between Band, 
« Cuffe, and Ruffe: done by an 
«“ excellent Wit, and lately acted 
«“inaShew,” &c. Neither Lang- 
baine, Gildon, Jacob, nor Whin- 
cop, had met with it. 

215. Excise. A Tragi-comi- 
cal Ballad Opera, of three acts. 
8vo. 1733. Not intended for the 
stage. 


216. THe EXGISEMAN. Farce, 
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by Henry Knapp. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, Nov. 4, 1780. Not 
printed. A contemptible perform- 
ance, which met with its just fate 
on the first.night of exhibition. 

217. THe EXcOMMUNICATED 
Prince; or, The False Relick. 
Trag. by Captain William Bedloe. 
Fol. 1679. 'To this play the pub- 
lisher (without the author’s con- 
currence or knowledge) added in 
the title these words: ‘‘ Being the 
‘© Popish Plot ix a Play.’ This 
induced the public to imagine they 
should find the design of it to be 
a narrative of that plot which Capt. 
Bedloe had so considerable a hand 
in the discovering. They found 
themselves, however, disappoint- 
ed; the plan of this play being . 
built on a story related by Heylin, 
in his Cosmography. The scene 
lies at Cremen in Georgia, and the 
play was wholly written in two 
months’ time. Some ascribe it, or 
at least the greater part, of it, to 
Thomas Walter, an Oxford scho- 
lar of Jesus College. 

218. ExrcutTion; or, More . 
Srightened than hurt. Mus. Farce.. 
Announced as to be performed 
at Covent Garden, May 1785, for 
the benefit of Mr. Wilson, but 
laid aside. This was, probably, 
the same piece as was performed 
at the Haymarket for his benefit 
the same year, under the latter 
title only. 

219. Tur Exirz. Com. by W. 
Duke of Newcastle. This play 
is mentioned in several Cata~ 
logues; yet we cannot but doubt 
the existence of it; as no person 
pretends ever to have seen it, and 
it is not to be found in any one of 
the extensive Collections of Plays 
now existing. From Jacob’s ac- 
count, it may be concluded, that 
he confounded Variety with a play 
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of this title, as he mentions its 
being printed with The Country 
Captain. See Variety. 

220. Tue Exire. Melo-dra- 
matic Opera, by Frederick Rey- 
nolds. First acted by the Covent 
Garden Company, while they were 
at the Opera House, Nov. 10, 
1808. With some improbability 
in the story, there is much inte- 
rest and stage-effect produced by 
this piece, which is founded on 
the novel of Elizabeth, by Mad. 
Cottin. Count Ulrick has been 
banished to Siberia by state in- 
trigues; and Alexina, his daughter, 
undertakes a journey to Moscow, 
in the bope of procuring his par- 
don. An Indian, named Daran, 
who, by representing himself to 
be the Exile’s bitterest enemy, has 
caused himself to be intrusted with 
the guardianship of that unhappy 
man, throws himself in the way 
of Alexina during her dangerous 
journey, and delivers her from 
several immediate dangers, She 
arrives in Moscow, and, by a con- 
currence of interesting events, pro- 
cures her father’s pardon from the 
Empress Elizabeth. A mistake, 
however, arising among the offi- 
cers of the crown with regard to 
Ulrick’s pardon, and which is pro- 
moted by the enemies of this exile, 
plunges Alexina into a marriage 
with the tawny Daran, to whom 
she feels rather gratitude than 
love; but the wedding is scarcely 
concluded before the Empress’s 
formal pardon arrives, and over- 
whelms her with regret for her 
hasty nuptials. Ona sudden Ro- 
manoff, her lover, enters, and dis- 
covers himself to have been the 
dusky Indian, who so long had 
watched and preserved her; but 
who, from politic motives, had 
forborne to disclose himself until 
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the definitive liberation of Ulrick. 
This opera was very well received,: 
and has been frequently acted with: 
great applause, Not printed. Mu- 
sic by Mazzinghi. 

221. Tue Exitas. M.D. 
John Rannie. 8vo. No date. Ne-*: 
ver acted. 

222, Tue Experiment. Com.’ 
of two acts [we believe, by Charles’ 
Stuart]. Performed at Covent 
Garden, April 16, 1777, for Mrs. 
Lessingham’s benefit. N. P. 

223. THe ExpEerimEnT. Farce, 
by Charles Murray. 8vo. 1779. 
This piece, we believe, was acted 
at Norwich; of the company at 
which theatre the author was at 
that time a member, 

224. Tur Exposure. Past. 
Licensed in 1598; but not now 
known. 

225. Tue ExPuLsion oF THE 
Danes From Britain. Trag. by 
Elk. Settle. This was brought to 
the managers of Drury Lane about 
the year 1723-4; but the death of 
the author prevented its being 
acted or printed. 

226. Tue Extravacant Jus- 
TicE. Farce, by James Wors- 
dale. Of this we know nothing 
but the name. 

227. THE EXTRAVAGANT SHEP- 
HERD, A Pastoral Comedy, by 
T.R. 4to. 1054. This piece is 
translated from the French of T, 
Corneille, and is founded on a ro- 
mance called Lysts; or, The Ex-= 
travagant Shepheard;, in folio. 

228. THe EXTRAVAGANT SHEP-~ 
HERD, ‘The complete outline 
draught of a sort of Pastoral Co- 
medy, seemingly intended to be 
so entitled, and conjectured to be 
the writing of Mr, Dodsley, is in 
MS. together with some Fables in 
prose and verse, in the possession 
of Mr. Stephen Jones. 

P 
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229. Ezexias. A’‘Play, by Ni- 
cholas Udal. Acted before Queen 
Elizabeth at Cambridge, 1564. 
«This day (Aug. 8) was nothing 
«* done publique, save that at 9 of 
eo the clocke“at night an English 
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“play called Exekias, made by 
«Mr. Udal, and handled by King’s 
“« College men onlye.” Nichols’s 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. 
iii. p. 177. 


" FAT 
a; es Faprz. ‘An ancient Dra- 
ma. Performed before the year 
1580. See Stephen Gosson’s School 
of Abuse, 1579. 

2. Tue Fasuuist. Farce, from 
Vanbrugh’s Esop. Acted at York, 
and, we suppose, abridged by Mr. 
Wilkinson, the manager. N. P. 

3. Tue Facrious Citizen ; 
or, The Melancholy Visioner. Com. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 
4to. 1685. Scene Moorfields. 

A. Tun Faccot-BinpDeEr; or, 
The Mock Doctor. Com. trans- 
lated from Moliere. Printed in 


Foote’s Comic Theatre, vol. v. 
32mo. 1762. 
5. Tue Fair. A Pantomime 


_ Entertainment [by Mr. Rich]. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1750. It 
was revived in 1752; when Mad- 
dox, the celebrated wire-dancer, 
was introduced; and, from the no- 
velty of his performance, it met 
with great success. 

6. THe Farr American. Com. 
Opera, by F. Pilon. ‘Acted at 
Drury Lane, May 1782. Printed 
in 8vo. 1785. Though this piece 
was rejected at Covent Garden, it 
met with great applause when 
brought out at Drury Lane: the 
season, however, being near clo- 
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sing, it was performed but seven 
nights. ‘The music was very in- 
different, containing nothing strik- 
ing or original; but Mr. Carter, 
the composer, suing Mr. Pilon for 
payment of his bill, the latter 
(who had not derived much emo- 
lument from the piece) was forced 
to abscond; and this laid the 
foundation of all his subsequent 
embarrassments. 

7. FArR AND FOUL WEATHER. 
[It has been discovered, since our 
last edition, that neither this, nor 
THe ScuLrer (by Taylor ‘the 
water-poet), are dramatic piééés, 
though called ‘Plays in Hyde's 
Catalogue of the Bodleian library.] 

8. THe Fair Apostate. Trag. 
by A. M*‘Donald. 8vo. 1791. 
This, with other dramatic pieces, 
is printed in a volume of his Mis- 
cellaneous Works. Scene Sicily. 
Never acted. E 

9. Tue Farr Carrive. Trag. 
‘by Elizabeth Haywood. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. | 8vo. 1721. 
This tragedy was originally writ- 
ten by Capt. Hurst, who sold it to 
Mr. Rich. ' It being thought unfit 
for representation without being 
altered, Mrs. Haywood was em- 
ployed to adapt it to the’stage, 
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She, however, so totally .new- 
modelled it, that, except in the 
parts of Alphouso and Isabella, 
there remained not twenty lines 
of the origina] play. It was acted 
without success. 

10. Tus Farr Circasstan., A 
Diamatic Performance, said to be 
written by Dr. Samuel Croxall. 
4to, 1720. ‘This is merely a ver- 
sification of the Song of Solomon. 


11.. THe Farr Circassian, 
Trag. by 5. J. Pratt. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1780. This 


play is founded on Dr, Hawkes- 
worth’s tale of Almoran and Ha- 
mel, and had a run of twenty-six 
nights, with little intermission. 

12, Farr CONSTANCE OF RoME. 
Play, in two parts, by Anthony 

‘Munday, in conjunction withHath- 
waye, Drayton, and Dekker. Act- 
ed 1600. Not printed. 

13. Fair Emm, the Miller’s 
Daughter of Manchester, with the 
Love of William the Conqueror. 
A pleasant Com. Acted by the 
Lord Strange’s Servants. 4to. 1631. 
This piece is. not divided into acts, 

14, Tee Fata ExXaMpPLe; or, 
The Modish Citizens. Com. by 
Richard Estcourt. 4to.1706. Act- 
ed at Drury Lane, with applause. 
Scene London. 

15.THe Fatr Favourite. Trag. 


Com. by Sir W. Davenant. Fol. 
1673. 
16. Tue Farr Fueirives. 


Mus, Ent. by Miss. Anna Maria 
Porter. Acted at Covent Garden, 
May 1803; but without success. 
Music by Dr. Busby. Not printed. 

17. Tue Farr Hisernian. 
Trag. by Anthony Davidson. .Ne- 
ver performed. We know nothing 
of this piece, but by name. 

18. Tue Fairies. Qpera, by 
David.Garrick. Svo.1755. -The 


music was.composed by.Mr.Smith.’ 


This little entertainment was acted 
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at Drury Lane, with great ap- 
plause, the parts being mostly per-" 
formed by children. The main 
design of it, and: much of the 
language, is borrowed from Shak- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream; 
but several songs are introduced 
into it from many of our most ce- 
lebrated poetic writers. Garrick 
wrote and spoke the prologue. 

19. Fairigs’ Revers; or, Love 
in the Highlands. Burl.  8vo. 
1802. \ 

20. Tue Farr Lapy. Com. 
translated from La Dama Duende 
of Calderon. 8vo. 1807. 

21. Tue Farr Maip or Bris- 
ToL. As it hath been played at 
Hampton before the King and 
Queen. Com. 4to. 1005. In 
the old black letter. 

22. Tue Farr Marp oF THE 
Excuance, with the merry Hu- 
mours and pleasant Passages of the 
Cripple of Fanchurch, furnisht with 
Variety of delectable Mirth. Com. 
by Thomas Heywood. 4to: 1607, 
1625, 1637. 

23. THe Farr Maip oF THe 
Inn. Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Fol. 1647; S8vo. 
1778. ‘The plot of Mariana’s dis-= 
owning Cesario for her son, and 
the duke’s injunction to marry 
him, is related by Causin, in his 
Holy Court; and is transcribed by 
Wanley, in his History of Man, 
fol. book iii. ch.'26. ‘The scene 
lies in Florence. 

24. THe Fair Marp orItaty. 
Play. Acted by the Earl of Sus- 
sex’s Men, Jan. 12, 1593. Net 
now known. Shr 

25. Tue Farr Maip oF Lon- 
DON. 
licensed in 1598 ; but we know no. 
more of if. ea 

26. Tue Fair Maip oF THE 
West; or, 4 Girl worth Gold. 
Com: in two: parts, by. Thoinas 

P2 


A play under this title was. 
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Heywood. 4to. 1631. Both these 
pieces met with general approba- 
tion, and were favoured with the 
presence of the king and queen. 
The scene lies at Plymouth, and 
the plots are original. Nor can 
there be a much stronger proof of 
the estimation they were held in, 
than John Dancer’s having formed 
from them a novel, called The Eng- 
lish Lovers. 

27. Tur Fair of St.GERMAIN, 
A translation, by Mr. Ozell, from 
Boursault’s Foire de St. Germain ; 
and was acted at the Theatre in 
Little Lincoln's Inn Fields, by the 
Frenchcompany of comedians from 
Paris. 8vo..1718. The Fair of 
St. Germain used to be one of the 
attractions of Paris. It lasted from 
the beginning of February till 
within a few days of Easter. It 
was an epitome of all the business, 
as well as of all the diversions, in 
Paris. Notwithstanding the crowds 
that frequented it all day, and part 
of the night, it was attended with 
an orderliness and regularity the 
more admirable, as it was the con- 
tinual and well-known rendezvous 
of all the sharpers and ladies of 
pleasure in that licentious metro- 
polis. 

28. Tue Fatr OrpHAN. Com. 
Opera, of three acts. Performed 
at Lynn, by G. A. Stevens’s com- 
pany of comedians. 8vo. 1771. 
Stupid enough ! 

29. Tue Fair Parricips. T. 
of three acts, founded on a late 
melancholy event. Anon. 8vo. 
[1752.] This piece was never 
acted, nor intended for the stage. 
It is written partly in prose and 
partly in verse, and very indif- 
ferently executed ; but the plan of 
it is entirely founded on the un- 
fortunate affair of Miss Blandy, 
who was executed for the murder 
“of her father, instigated thereto, 
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as it appeared on the trial, by her 
lover Captain Cranstoun. 

30. Tue Farr Penirent. TT. 
by N. Rowe. 4to.1703. Acted 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This, as 
Dr. Johnson observes, is one of 
the most pleasing tragedies on the 
stage, where it still keeps its turns 
of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them ; for there is scarce- 
ly any work of any poet at once so 
interesting by the fable, and so 
delightful by the Janguage. The 
story is domestic, and therefore 
easily received by the imagination, 
and assimilated to common life ; 
the diction is exquisitely harmo- 
nious, and soft or sprightly as oc- 
casion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems 
to have been expanded by Richard- 
son into Lovelace ; but he has ex- 
celled his original in the moral 
effect of the fiction. Lothario, 
with gaiety which cannot be hated, 
and bravery which cannot be de- 
spised, retains too much of the 
spectator’s kindness. It was in the 
power of Richardson alone to teach 
us at once esteem and detestation, 
to make virtuous resentment over- 
power all the benevolence which 
wit, and elegance, and courage, 
naturally excite; and to lose at 
last the hero in the villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the 
former; the events of the drama 
are exhausted, and little remains 
but to talk of what is past. It has 
been observed, that the title of the 
play does not sufficiently corres 
spond with the behaviour of Ca- 
lista, who at last shows no evident 
signs of repentance, but may be 
teasonably suspected of feeling 
pain from detection rather than 
from guilt, and expresses more 
shame than sorrow, and more rage 
than shame. This play is so well 
known, and is so frequently pere 
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formed, and always with the great- 
est applause, that little need be 
said of it, more than to hint that 
the groundwork of it is built on 
the Fatal Dowry of Massinger. 
[It appears, from an advertise- 
ment prefixed to The Bondman, 
printed in 1719, that Mr. Rowe 
had revised all Massinger’s plays, 
and was preparing an edition of 
them for the press the very year he 
died.] 

Chetwood relates the following 
theatrical anecdote, as connected 
with this piece ; 

«© An accident that fell out at 
*€ this play, the first season it was 
“¢ performed, in the year 1699, I 
«* gathered from that stage chro- 
«* nicle, Mr. John Bowman. 

“«* Lothario, after he is killed by 
«© Altamont in the fourth act, lies 
«s dead by proxy in the fifth, 
“* raised on a bier covered with 
«© black by the property-man, and 
*« the face whitened by the bar- 
« ber; the coat and periwig gene- 
« rally filled by one of the dressers. 
«© Most of the capital actors in the 
«* established theatres have gene- 
‘rally a dresser to themselves, 
“though they are paid by the 
‘« manager, to be ready, on all 
‘© occasions, for stage-guards, at- 
«tendants, &c. 

«¢ Mr. Powell played Lothario ; 
“©and one Warren, his dresser, 
“ claimed a right of lying for his 
“© master, and performing the dead 
«© part of Lothario, which he pro- 
** posed to act to the best ad- 
«‘ vantage; though Powell was 
“ignorant of the matter. The 
‘fifth act began, and went on, 
“© as usual, with applause ; but, 
‘about the middle of the dis- 
“* tressful scene, Powell called 
«« aloud for his man Warren, who 
‘* as londly replied, from the bier 
“©on the stage, ‘ Here, Sir!” 
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“© Powell (who, as I said before, 
*‘ was ignorant of the part his 
** man was doing) repeated, with- 
* out loss of time, ‘ Come here 
“this moment, you son of a 
«w-—e! orI’ll break all the 
‘‘ bones in your skin.’ Warren 
‘* knew his hasty temper; there~ 
‘* fore, without any reply, jumped 
“¢ off, with all his sables about 
«* him, which, unfortunately, were 
“ tied fast to the handles of the 
** bier, and dragged it after him. 
«* But this was not all; the laugh 
“and roar began in the audience, 
‘« till it frightened poor Warren so 
*© much, that, with the bier at 
«* his tail, he threw down Calista 
«¢ (Mrs. Barry), and overwhelmed 
« her with the table, lamp, book, 
‘‘ bones, together with all the 
“‘Jumber of the charnel-house. 
«« He tugged, till he broke off his 
“* trammels, and made his escape ; 
‘‘and the play, at once, ended 
** with immoderate fits of laugh- 
cA terae 

31. THe Farr Quaker of 
Dear; or, The Humours of the 
Navy. Com. by Charles Shadwell. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. 1710; 
8vo. 1720. This play has no ex- 
traordinary merit in point of Jan- 
guage ; yet the plot of it is busy 
and entertaining, and the contrast 
drawn between the rough brutish 
tar, and the still more disgustful 
sea-fop, in the characters of Com- 
modore Flip and Beau Mizen, is 
far from being a bad picture of 
the manners of some of the sea- 
faring gentlemen even of this age; 
at the same time that their ready 
reformation, on being convinced 
of their errors, is a just compli- 
ment to the understandings of a 
set of men, who are the greatest 
glory of Britain, and the terror 
of all the rest of Europe. 

32. Tue Farr QUAKER; or, 
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The Humours of the Navy. Com. 
by Captain Edward Thompson. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1773. 
The foregoing play very poorly 
altered. As forecastle jests are 
current only on the spot where 
they are born, or among people 
to whom coarseness of Janguage is 
- familiar, the representation of this 
comedy should be confined to 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, which 
never fail to produce such au- 
diences as would applaud any per- 
formance like this cf Captain 
Thompson. 

33, A FarrE QuarreL. Com. 
With new additions of Mr. 
Chaugh’s and Trimtram’s Roar- 
ing, and the-Baud’s Song. Never 
before printed.. Acted before the 
King by the Prince’s servants ; 
written by Thomas Middleton and 
William Rowley, Gent. 4to. 1617; 
4to. 1622. Dedicated to the nobly- 
disposed and faithful-breasted Ro- 
bert Grey, Esq. Part of the plot 
of which, viz. the story of Fitz- 
Allen, Russel and Jane, may be 
found ina book, called The Com- 
plaisant Companion; and the in- 
cident of the physician tempting 
Jane, and afterwards accusing her, 
is borrowed from Cynthio’s Novels, 
Dec. 4. Nov, 5. Scene London. 

34. THe Fain REFUGEE; or, 
The Rival Jews. Com. Perform- 
ed at the Haymarket, 1785; but 
not in the regular season, Not 
printed. 

35. Tue Farr Rivats. Trag. 
of three acts. Acted at Bath, by 
the Duke of Grafton’s company of 
comedians. By John Hewitt, Gent. 
8vo, 1729. Printed at Bath. 

36. Tue Fair Spantsn Cape 
mTivE. Tragi-Com. This play was 
advertised at the end of Wt and 
Drollery, Jovial Poems, 12mo. 
1661, as then in the press: we 
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believe; however, it! never! ape 
peared. 

37. Tue Farry Bentson. Int. 
by the Rev. Samuel Bishop. Write 
ten in 1766. Printed in the first: 
volume of his poems, 4to. 1796. 
It was designed to have beem act- 
ed at Covent Garden Theatre, in’ 
compliment to the Royal Family, 
on the first appearance of the 
Prince of Wales at the theatre; 
but was rejected by the managers, 
who preferred Mr. Hull’s Farry 
Favour. See Farry Festivac. 

38. Tue Farry Court. In- 
terlude, by Francis Gentleman. 
Not printed. This piece was per- 
formed by children at Chester, 
probably about the year 1760, and 
was very successful; having had a 
run of fifteen nights. 

39. Tue Fatry Favour. 
Masque. 8vo. 1767. This masque 
was written by Mr. Thomas Hull, 
for the entertainment of the Prince 
of Wales, the first time he came 
to the theatre. It was acted a few 
nights at Covent Garden. The 
design is simple and elegant, and 
the versification easy and harmo- 
nious. 

AO. Tue Fairy Favour; or, 
Harlequin Animated, Pant. Per- 
formed at Drury Lane, 1700. 
The songs, and a description of 
this compiled pantomime, were 
published in Svo. 1790, by James 
Wrighten, prompter, on the first 
night of its being represented. 

41. Tue Fairy Fesrivat. 
Masque. Acted at Drury Lane, 
May 13,1797. This was intend- 
ed as a compliment on the ap- ° 
proaching nuptials of the Prince 
of Wirtemberg with the Princess 
Royal. It was magnificent, and 
did credit to the taste as well as 
liberality of the managers. The ° 
dialogue was chiefly the blank 
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verse of Mr. Bishop's Fairy Beni- 
son, disguised under the semblance 
of prose. 

42. Farry Hitt; or, May 
Day. Past. Op. in three acts, by 
William Mansell. This was writ- 
ten for a private theatre, and 
printed in Svo. 1784. 

43. Tue Fairy or THe Lake, 
by John Thelwall. Svo, 1801. 

44. Tue Fairy Prince. Mas. 
by George Colman. Acted at 
Covent Garden. 8vo.1771. The 
greater part of this masque was 
borrowed from Ben Jonson, with 
the addition of a few passages from 
Shakspeare, Dryden, and Gilbert 
West. It was brought out only 
to introduce the ceremony of the 
installation. 

45. Tue Farry Queen. A Play, 
in the list of those destroyed by 
Mr. Warburton’s servant. It was 
probably not printed. 

46. THe Farry Queen. Op. 
Anon. Acted at the Haymarket. 
Ato. 1092. ‘This piece is from 
Shakspeare’s Midsummer Might’s 
Dream, ‘The music by Parcell. 
It pleased the town; but, on ac- 
count of the great expense in 
dresses, decorations, and machi- 
nery, was not very profitable to 
those concerned. 

47. Tue Fairy Tare. A Dra- 
matic Performance, by George 
Colman. Acted at Drury Lane, 
8vo. 1764; 1777. On the ill 
success of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, altered’by this gentleman, 
the above drama was taken from 
it, and performed with great ap- 
plause. 

48. Tue Fairurur Brive or 
Granapa.. A Play, by W. Ta- 
verner. Acted at Drury Lane, 
Ato. 1704. Scene Granada. 

49. Tue FatTHrut FRIEnpDs. 
Com. by Francis Beaumont and 
John Fletcher. This play was 
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entered on the book of the Sta 
tioners’ Company, June 29, 1660, 
but was never printed. A MS. 
copy of it is in the possession of 
the Rev. Henry Kett. See The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lxxx. 
p. 321. 

50. Tue Fairurut GENERAL. 
Tragedy, by a young lady, who 
signs herself M. N. Acted at the 
Haymarket. 4to. 1706. In an 
advertisement prefixed to it, the 
author says her first intention wag 
only to revive The Loyal Subject 
of Beaumont and Fletcher; but 
that she afterwards new-formed 
the episodes, altered the main de- 
sign, and put the whole into her 
own language; so that scarcely 
any part of Beaumont and Fletcher 
was retained, Scene the city of 
Byzantium in Greece. 

51. Tue Farrsaruc Irtsnwo- 
MAN. Farce, by Mrs, Clive. Act- 
ed at Drury Lane, 1765, for her 
benefit. Not printed. 

52. Tue Fairurut Parr; or, 
Virtue in Distress, Trag. ‘ by 
“© John Maxwell, being blind.” 
Printed at York, by Thomas Gent, 
for the use of the author. S8vo. 
1740, This piece, which we had 
not met with in any preceding 
list, is in the collection of Isaac 
Swainson, Esq. As the author 
was poor and blind when he wrote 
it, let the critic be dumb as to its 
demerits. It consists of only three 
short acts ; and the whole drama- 
tis persone are, a king and his 
brother, a father and daughter, 
and a female attendant, on the 
latter. 

53, THE FarrHFuL sua ee 
A Pastoral Com. from the Italian, 
by D. D. Gent, 12mo, 1633. This 
is taken from the Pastor Fido of 
Guarini. 

54, Tue FarruruL SHEPHERD. 
Past. Tragi-Com. 12mo. 1736, 
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With a plate to each act. In the 
preface this translation, from 


‘Guarini, is said to be chiefly that 
of Sir Richard Fanshaw, with 
great improvements, by an inge+ 
nious gentleman, who would not 
permit his name to be mentioned. 

55. THe FaIrHFUL SHEPHERD. 
Dram. Past. translated from Gua- 
rini. S8vo. 1782. This issaid to be 
attempted in the manner of the 
original. It is deserving of no 
notice. 

50. Tue FarrHru, SHEPHER- 
pess. A Dramatic Pastoral, by 
J. Fletcher. 4to. [N.D.] 2dedit. 
Ato. N. D. [1629.] 3d edit. 4to. 
1034; 8vo. 1778. This is the 
production of Fletcher alone. On 
‘its first appearance it met with 
an ill reception; but was >fter- 
wards represented before the King 
and Queen on Twelfth Night, 
1633, and, as the title-page to the 
third edition says, divers times 
since with great applause, at the 
private house in Black Friars. It 
was introduced by a dialogue sang, 
written by Sir W. Dayenant, be- 
tween a priest and a nymph, and 
closed with an epilogue, which 
was spoken by the Lady Mary 
Mordaunt. 

57. Tue Fart oF Bos; or, 
The Oracle of Gin. ‘Trag. by 
‘Timothy Scrub, of Rag Fair, Esq. 
{John Kelly.] Acted at the Hay- 
market. It was occasioned by the 
gin-act, and was printed in 12mo. 
17306. 

58. Tue Faryt or CartTHAGE. 
An Historical Trag. by William 
Shirley. This play was never act- 
ed; but was advertised as intend- 
ed to be printed in the author's 
dramatic works. se 

59. Tue Favt aF Carrnace. 
Trag. by William Watkins. Act- 
ed and printed at Whitby. 8yo. 
1802.” | 
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60. Tue Fary or CartHace. 
Trag. by John Joshua, Earl of 
Carysfort. 8vo. 1810. Scene Car- 
thage. This play is written on 
the Greek mode], with chorus and 
semichorus. 

61. Tue Fart or THE EARL 
or Essex. Trag. by Ja. Ralph. 
8vo. 1731. This play is only an 
alteration from Banks. It was re~ 
presented at the Theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields, a place too far. out 
of the strong tide of the critical 
current, to put any piece to that 
public kind of test whereby merit 
ought to be determined; yet even 
there it met with but middling 
success. 

62. Tue Faur or tHE FreNcH 
Monarcuy; or, Louis the Six- 
teenth. Hist. Trag. by John Bar- 
tholomew. 8vo. 1794. 

63. Tue Fait or Haroxp. A 
Chaunt, obtained from a dramatic 
romance under this title, said to 
be at that time preparing for Co- 
vent Garden, by the author of 
Hartford Bridge, was printed in 
The Diary (a daily newspaper), 
Nov. 13, 1702. 

64, Tue Favu or Marrinico; 
or, Britannia Trumphant. Pre). 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1794, 
for the benefit of Mr. Bernard. 
Not printed. 

65. Tug Fatvu or Miran. 
Trag. Acted at the Haymarket, 
1724. Not printed. 

66. Tue Fart or THE Mocut. 
Trag. by the Rey. T. Maurice. 
Never performed. This play is 
well written, partly on the Greek 
model; and the plot is founded 
on the interesting event of Nadir 
Shah’s invasion of India, in 1738. 
It is printed in a volume with oc- 
casional poems. 8va, 1806. 

67. Tue Fatt ar Mortimer. 
An Historical Play. Acted at the 
Haymarket. S8vo, 1731. This 
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performance is a completion of 
Ben Jonson's imperfect play of 
Mortimer's Fall. Ina presentment 
delivered in to the Court of King’s 
Bench, by the Grand Jury for the 
county of Middlesex, July 7, 1731, 
this piece was described as ‘‘ a 
«© false, infamous, scandalous, se- 
‘¢ ditious, and treasonable libel, 
«* written, acted, printed, and pub- 
“* lished, against the peace of our 
“ Sovereign Lord the King, his 
** crown and dignity.” (See the 
presentment at large in The Gen- 
tleman'’s Magazine tor 1731, page 
286.) We do not know whether 
any prosecution followed in con- 
sequence of this presentment. 

68. Tue Fatt or Mortimer; 
An Historical Play, dedicated to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 
S8vo. 1763. This is only a repub- 
lication of the foregoing by Mr. 
Wilkes, who was the author of 
the elegant but severe dedication 
prefixed. 

69. Tue Fatt or Mortimer. 
Trag. by the Right Hon. Morris 
Lord Rokeby. Svo. 1806. Never 
performed. There is frequently 
force and spirit to be met with in 
the diction of this play; but the 
incidents and conduct of it are not 
so managed, as to produce the 
necessary degree of interest to have 
rendered it successful on the stage. 

70. Tue Fart or PHAETON, 
intermixed with a pantomime, 
called Harlequin restored; or, Taste 
& la Mode, by Mr. Pritchard, Act- 
ed at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1730. 
Music by Arne. 

71. Tue Fary oF PartuGAt ; 
or, The Royal Exiles. ‘Trag. 8vo. 
1808. This play, which never 
was acted, nor was perhaps de- 
signed for performance, we have 
heard ascribed to Dr. Wolcot, 
usually called Peter Pindar. The 
incidents are too few, and the 
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fourth and fifth acts too barren, to 
have given the piece any interest 
on the stage; nor can we, on 
the whole, praise the diction very 
highly, though we occasionally 
meet with spirited passages. The 
scene is Lisbon ; and the subject 
the entrance of the French into 
that capital, at the moment of the 
court’s embarkation for the Brazils. 
We hope the author will never fall 
into the hostile hands of the French 
Marshal Junot; on whom he has 
thrown such contempt, as to con-= 
fine his part in this piece (though 
Commander in Chief of the French 
army) to the delivery of four 
words: “<‘ Who guides our march?” 

72. Tue Fatt oF Pus.ic 
Spirit. Dramatic Satire in two 
acts. Svo. 1757. 

73. THe Fay oF ROBESPIERRE. 
Hist. Drama, by S. T. Coleridge, 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
1794. The plot of this piece is 
a simple representation of a recent 
fact; and the diction seems an 
imitation of the impassioned lan- 
guage of the French orators. 

74. THe Faty or SAGUNTUM. 
Trag. by Phil. Frowde. 8vo. 1727. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with 
but indifferent success, notwith- 
standing it had considerable merit, 
and was highly commended by the 
critical journalists of that time. 

75. Fatt or TARQUIN; of, 
The Distressed Lovers. Tragedy. 
Acted by the Duke of Norfolk's 
servants, at Merchant Taylors* 
Hall, in York. Written by a 
gentleman of York. Printed at 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 4to. 1713. 
Dedicated to Lord Harvey, Baron 
of Ickworth, by the booksellers. | 

76. Tue Fatt or Tarauin. 
Trag. by William Hunt. 12mo. 
1713, The name of this play 
(which is another edition of the 
foregoing) points out its story, and 
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the scene.of) it lies at Rome. It 
is a most wretched performance ; 
and was never acted or printed 
any where but; at York, where 
the author was then stationed as 
collector of the excise. 

977. FauLacy,; or, The. Troulles- 
of Great Hermenia. In Harleian 
MSS. No. 6869. 

78. Tue Karts oF Ciype; 
or, The Fairies, Dramatic Past. 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 1806. Not act- 
ed. This is a Scottish piece, in 
five acts; to which are prefixed, 
three preliminary dissertations. 

79. Fatse: ALarmMs; or, dy 
Cousin. . Comic Opera, by James 
Kenney. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8yo. 1807. This piece, of which 
the story and style of writing are 
superior to those of most of our 
musical dramas, was very well 
received. 

80. FatsE AnD TRUE; or, The 
Trishman in. Italy. Com. by the 
Rev. Mr. Moultru. Acted at the 
Haymarket. Svo. 1798; S8vo. 
1800. The first edition was pub- 
lished anonymously, and without 
the second title. There is both 
humour and interest in this piece, 
which we conjecture to be of fo- 
reign origin, and it met with suc- 
cess. The music by Dr. Arnold. 

81. Farse APPEARANCES. Com. 
altered from the French, by the 
Right Hon. Henry Seymour Con- 
way. Acted six nights at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1789: This play is 
an alteration ofithe Dekors Trom- 
peurs of Mons. Boissey, and was 
originally, performed at Richmond 
House; the characters being thus 
represented :—-Uhe. Baron, the 
Farl of Derby, ; Mons. De Foiles, 
Captain Merry; Champagne, Cap- 
tain Howarth; the Marquis, Lord 
Henry Fitzgerakt; the Countess, 
Mrs. Damer; Celia, Miss. Ha- 
miltons Lisetta, Mrs. Brace; Lu- 
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cile, Miss Campbell. When pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, it received 
the additional character of the 
Abbé, and some other alterations 
from its original state. It is dedi- 
cated to Miss Farren, now Coun- 
tess of Derby, and has an epilogue, 
written by General Burgoyne. 

82. Fatse Cotours. Com. by 
Edward Morris. Acted by the 
Drury Lane company, at the Opera 
House, in the Haymarket. 8vo: 
1793. he dialogue is neat, if 
not highly pointed, and the plot is 
not unskilfully managed. Sir Paul 
and Lady Panic, and Lord Visage, 
are happy attempts at character, 
and the piece was well received. 

83. FatsE Concorp. Farce. 
Acted at Covent Garden, March 
20, 1764, for the benefit of Mr. 
Woodward. Not printed. The 
author of this piece was the Rev. 
James Townley, formerly master 
of Merchant Taylors’ School. The 
application of the title to the 
story was rather quaint; the plot. 
being the marriage of a nobleman 
of shattered fortune into‘a plumb- 
fraught tradesman’s family. It is 
worthy of remark, that in this 
farce were three characters (Lord 
Lavender, Mr. Sudley an enriched 
soap-boiler, and a pert valet) which 
were afterwards transplanted, with 
the dialogue of some scenes, nearly 
verbatim, into The Clandestine 
Marriage (brought out two years 
afterwards), under the names of 
Lord Ogleby, Mr. Sterling, and 
Brush. These facts were first 
made public by Mr. Roberdeau, 
in his ** Fugitive Verse and Prose,” 
published in 1801; Mr. R. hay- 
ing married a daughter of the late 
Mr. Townley. The prologue to 
Fulse Concord will be. found in 
The London Magazine, vol. xxxiil. 
p. 209. 

84, Tue Fatsz Count; or, 4 
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New Way. to play an old Game. 
Com. by Mrs. Behn. Acted at 
the Duke’s Vheatre, 4to. 1682. 
‘The hint of the haughty Isabella’s 
being readily imposed upon by the 
chimney-sweeper, whom her lover 
Carlos had equipped ont as a count, 
is borrowed from the Precieuses 
Ridicules of Moliere. The hu- 
mour of this character, however, 
is somewhat too low and farcical. 

85. Farse Dexicacies. Com. 
in three acts. Printed in the 10th 
volume of Tie Lady's Monthly 
Museum. 12mo. 1803. It is a 
transiation fromthe French, by J.T. 

$6. Farse Denicacy. Com. 
by Hugh Kelly. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1768. This play, which 
is supposed to have received some 
improvements from Mr. Garrick, 
was acted with considerable suc- 
cess on its original appearance. 
«« The sale of it (says the author 
“cof Mr. Kelly’s life) was exceed- 
«© ingly rapid and great; and it was 
“‘ repeatedly performed through- 
*« out Britain and Ireland to crowd- 
“© ed audiences. Nor was its re- 
«« putation confined to the British 
«dominions. It was translated 
‘¢ into most of the modern Jan- 
“guages; viz. into Portuguese, 
«« by command of the Marquis de 
*< Pombal, and acted with great 
«< applause at the public theatre 
«<at Lisbon; ito French by the 
<< celebrated Madame Riccoboni ; 
‘‘into the same language by ano- 
**ther hand, at the Hague; into 
** Italian at Paris, where it was 
«© acted at the Theatre de la Co- 
“© medie Italienne; and into Ger- 
“man.” 

87. Fatsz Deticacy. Dram. 
translated from Kotzebue, by Ben- 
jamin Thompson. 8vo. 1800. Ne- 
ver acted. 

88. Tue Farse Demernrtvs. 
Play, in fiye acts, announced as in 
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preparation‘at Drury Latiey in the. 
early: part of the: year 1802. It 
has not yet been performed; but 
Mr. Cumberland ‘is its author. 

SQ. Tue Fause Dervise. Int. 
by Charles Dibdin. Not printed. 
It was sent by its author from- 
France to Mr. Harris, for per- 
formance at Covent Garden; but 
never appeared. 

gO. Tue Fazse Favourite 
DISGRAC’D, and the Reward of 
Loyalty. ‘Tragi-Com. penned by 
George Gerbier D'Ouvilly. 12mo. 
1657. This piece was never acted, 
but was printed for Robert Crofts, 
at the Crown, in Chancery Lane, 
under Sergeants’ Inn. It consists 
of 112 pages, is a very scarce play, 
and not without considerable me- 
rit. The scene is laid in Florence, 
from whose history, in the time 
of the Medicis, the story is form- 
ed. The plot turns on the trea- 
chery of Hippolito, the False Fa- _ 
vourite, by whose unfounded ac- 
cusations, aud perfidious intrigues, 
Pausanio is banished; the mutual 
attachment between Duke Cosmo 
and Lucebella, the daughter of 
Pausanio, nearly defeated (with a 
view to the Favourite’s gaining 
her hand), and Martiano, her 
brother, driven into rebellion. 
These artifices are at length disco- 
vered, Hippolito is forgiven, and 
all terminates happily. The piece 
is dedicated to Aubrey de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, &e. to William 
Lord Craven, Baron of Hamstead- 
Marshal, my noble Lord and Co- 
lonel; and to John Lord Bellasis, 
Baron of Worlaby, and is dated 
Sept. 1, 1657. Then follow se 
veral commendatory verses, by 
James Howell, E. Aldrick, Thos. 
Revel, A. Prissoe, and J. Cole, © 
A specimen of this play is given 
in Censura Literaria, volume ii, 


p. 76. 
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91..Tuz Fase Friznp; or, 
The Fate of Disobedience. ‘rag. 
by Mary Pix. Acted at Little 
yincoln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1699. 

92. Tue Farse Frignp. Com. 
by Sir J. Vanbrugh. 4to. 1702. 
Acted at Drury Lane; Whincop 
says, with good success. 

93. Tue Facse Frienn. Com. 
altered from Vanbrugh, by J. P. 
Kemble, and acted at Drury Lane, 
1789, but not with much success. 
The most material alterations are 
in the catastrophe. In the original, 
Don John is made to fall a victim 
to his treachery, being stabbed by. 
his friend, Don Pedro, through 
mistake. In the alteration, he 
is struck with a sudden peni- 
tence, and, by a timely discovery, 
prevents the quarrel between Guz- 
man and Pedre. Not printed. 

94. Tue Favse Frienp; or, 
Assassin of the Rocks. Mus. Dram. 
by J. C. Cross. Acted at the 
Circus. Published in Circusiana. 
12mo. 1809. 

Q5. Tas Facse Frienps, Com. 
translated from the French of Ma- 
dame Genlis. Svo. 1781; 12mo. 
1787. 

96. THe Fatsze Guarpians 
OUTWITTED. Ballad Opera, by 
William Goodall. 8vo. 1740. 
Printed in a collection, called, 
«« The true Englishman’s Miscel- 
«6 lany.” It does not seem to have 
been, ever acted. 

‘97. Favsz Impressions. Com. 
by Richard Cumberland. Acted 
at Covent Garden, Svo. 1797. 
This is evidently dramatized from 
the author's own novel, called 
«* Henry;” and it appears from 
the prologue, that Mr. Cumber- 
land has rather given way to, the 
present taste of the public for far- 
cieal comedies, than approved of 
it. . It was well received. 

G8.Farse INDIFFERENCE. Dram, 
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Piece. See Tuearricar Re- 
CORDER. 
99. Tue Fase One. Trag. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. Fol. 


1647; 8vo. 1778. The story of 
this play is founded on the adven- 
tures of Julius Caesar while in 
Egypt, and his amours with Cleo- 
patra, as taken from Suetonius, 
Plutarch, and other historians of 
those times. Scene Egypt. 

100. Favsz SHame. Com. in 
four acts, translated from the 
German of Kotzebue. 8vo. 1799. 
Never performed. 

101. Faustarr’s WEDDING. 
Com. being a Sequel to the Second 
Part of the Play of King Henry 
the Fourth. Written in Imitation 
of Shakespeare, by Dr. Kenrick. 
Svo. 17606. 

102. Faxustarr’s WEDDING. 
Com. by Dr. Kenrick. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1766; 8vo. 
1773. This isan alteration of the 
former play, and was acted at 
Mr. Love's benefit, who repre- 
sented Falstaff, in 1766. When 
Shakspeare’s Falstaff is forgotten, 
Dr. Kenrick’s imitation of him 
may be received on the. stage. 
In the foregoing performance were 
king, princes, and nobility among 
the dramatis persone ; all of whom 
Dr. Kenrick turned out of his pre-. 
sent drama, with as little cere- 
mony as a French Jacobin would 
have used in reality. We should 
however add, that the present co- 
medy is no contemptible perform- 
ance. 

103. Faustarr’s Wepnina. 
Farce, of two acts. Performed at. 
Drury Lane, for Mr. Palmer's be- 
nefit, May 11, 1803. The fore- 
going piece reduced; we know 
not by whom, Not printed. 

104. Tue Famity Compact. 
Farce, by the Rev. John Rose. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1792; but with- 
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out much success, being perform- 
ed only three nights. Not printed. 

105, Famitry Distress. Dram. 
altered from Kotzebue’s Se/f-Jm- 
molation, and acted at the Hay- 
market, 1799, but not with much 
applause. The distress of a starving 
family is not well suited to repre- 
sentation on a British, whatever 
it may be on the German, stage. 
The piece, however, was moral and 
affecting. Not printed. 

106. Famity Distress. Play, 
translated from the Self-Jmmola- 
tion of Kotzebue, by H. Neu- 
man. 8vo. 1790. Never acted. 

307. THe Famitry Lr&cenp. 
Tragedy, by Joanna Baillie. Svo. 
1810. ‘This play, which is found- 
ed on a well-known Highland 
story, which lately furnished Mr. 
Campbell with the theme of his 
beautiful poem of Glenara, was 
acted at the New Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, and well received. 
The prologue is by Mr. Walter 
Scott, the epilogue by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. 

108. Tue Famity or Love. 
Comedy, by Thomas Middleton. 
Acted by the Children of the Revels. 
4to. 1608. Scene London. This 
play is spoken of by Sir Thomas 
Barnwell, in ‘Shirley’s Lady of 
Pleasure, act i. scene 1. 

109. Tue Famizy Party. Com. 
8vo. 1789. This afterpiece was 
acted at the Haymarket, and pretty 
well received. It is broad tarce ; 
but there is considerable merit in 
the character of Sir Toby Twad- 
dle. 

110. Famiry Quarrets. Com. 
Op. by Thomas Dibdin. Acted 
‘at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1802; 
1805. As a dramatic composition, 
this is inferior to many of the au- 
thor’s productions; but some 
charming music gave it success on 
the stage. 
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111. FANCIES CHASTE AND No- 
BLE. T.C.byJ. Ford, Acted at the 
Phenix, Drury Lane. 4to. 1638. 

112, Tae Fancy’p QuEEnN. 
An Opera, Anonymous. 8vo. 1733. 
Acted at Covent’ Garden. This 
was written by Robert Drury. .; 

113.Fancy’s Festivazs. Masq. 
in five acts, by Thomas Jordan. 
A4to. 1657. This piece js said iu 
the title-page to have been pri- 
vately presented by many civil 
persons of quality, and at their re- 
quest printed, with mavy various 
and delightful new songs, for the 
further illustration of every scene. 
In this play the following lines are 
spoken by a soldier, and have 
moral truth and poetical merit 
enough to claim a more general 
notice than they are likely to have 
in the drama itself : 


© Our God and soldier, men alike adore, 
s© Justat the brink of ruin, not before: 
““The danger past, both are alike 1e- 
quited, 

is forgotten, 
slighted.” 


6° God and the soldier 


114, Tue Farewet anp Re- 
turn; or, The Fortune of War. 
Ballad Farce, Anonymous. 12mo. 
What the date of this little piece 
is, when or where, or if evemat all 
presented on thestage, we know not. 
But from the general tenour of the 
piece, which is no more than a few 
songs, put together into the form 
of a kind of interlude, represent- 
ing a sailor's farewell to his lass, 
and return after asaccessful cruise, 
the plan seems borrowed from a 
couple of prints, intitled, The 
Sailor's Farewell, and The Sailor's 
Return; and we should imagine it 
had been written about the begin- 
ning ofthe Spanish war in 1739, and 
probably performed by wy of an 
interlude orentertainment between 
the acts. In the only ei tion we 
have seen of it, which appears, 
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however, to be a spurious one, 
there is printed along with it ano- 
ther little piece of somewhat the 
same nature, intitled, The Press- 
Gang, which see under its  pro- 
per title. 


115., FAREWELL, Fotzy,;, or, 
The Younger the Wiser. Com. 
by P. A. Motteux. Ito. 1707. 


This piece contains a musical in- 
terlude, called The Mountebank ; 
or, The Humours of the Fair; and 
was acted at the Theatre Royal. 
It is little more than an alteration 
and enlargement of The Amorous 
Miser, 

116. Tue Farmer. Musical 
Farce, by John O'Keeffe. S8vo. 
1798. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1787, with great applause. It 
still continues one of the most po- 
pularafterpieces that are exhibited. 

117. Tue Farm House. Com. 
in three acts, by John Philip 
Kemble. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1789. This farce is taken 
from Johnsoa’s Country Lasses, 
and was received with applause. 

118. Tue Farm Hovuss Srory. 
Com. in three acts. Printed in the 
1ith vol. of The Lady's Monthly 
Museum. 12mo. 1803. 

119. THe Farmer’s JourNEY 
to Lonpon. Farce, in three acts. 
Svo, 1769. Amiserable production. 

120. Tus Farmer’s RETURN 
FROM Lonpon. Interlude.. Ato. 
1762. This little piece was writ- 
ten by Mr. Garrick, and is pub- 
lished with a frontispiece designed 
by Mr. Hogarth. The plan of it 
js a humorous description in rhyme 
given by a farmer to his wife and 
children on bis return from Lon- 
don, of what be had seen extra- 
ordinary in that great metropolis ; 
in which, with much humour and 
satire, he touches on the generality 
of the most temporary and interest- 
ing topics of cenversation, viz. 
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the illustrious royal. pair, the coro- 
nation, the entertainments of the 
theatre, and the noted imposition 
of the Cock Lane: ghost. It was 
originally written to do Mrs. 
Pritchard a piece of service at her 
benefit; but, meeting with uni- 
versal applause, was repeated be- 
tween play and farce many times 
during the course of the season. 

121, Farre FETCHED -AND 
DEAR BOWGKY Ys GooD ror La- 
pies. <A Plzy, .entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
by Thomas Hackett, 1506, but we 
believe never printed. 

122, Toye Faro Taste. Com. 

Acted at Covent Garden, April 4, 
1789. This was an alteration of 
Mrs. Centlivre’s Gaaester, with 
the addition of some new charac- 
ters, particularly one of a pugilist, 
adapted to the present times... The 
alterations were not inferior to the 
original performance, ‘and: were 
very well connected with it ;. but 
the piece, which was. acted , for 
Mr. Lewis’s benefit, was: never 
repeated,. nor printed. 
- 123. Fasuron; or, The World 
as it goes. Mus. Ent. in two acts, 
by» Archibald Maclaren. 12mo. 
1802. Never acted. 

124. FasHIOW DISPLAYED. Com. 
by Mrs. Philippina Burton. Acted 
one night at the Haymarket, 
April 27, 1770, for the author's 
benefit. Not printed. 

125. Tue FasH1ionaBLe Crop 
auizz’p!!! Farce, performed at 
Dublin, for Mr. Moss’s benefit, 
1792. Not printed. 

126... Tur | FasHionaBre 
Frienps. Com. Acted at. Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1802. The dialogue 
of this piece is sprightly, the situa-. 
tions, in general, are well imagined, 
and the characters-not ill drawn. 
It did not, however, meet -with 
success : some reprehensible equi- 
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voques displeased the audience ; 
the critics pronounced it an im- 
moral play, and its second night's 
performance was its last. ‘This 
comedy was said to have been 
found among the papers of the 
late Horace Walpole, Earl of Or- 
ford, and had’some months before 


been performed by ladies and- 


gentlemen at Strawberry Hill ; 
whence (in an evil hour) it was 
transplanted to a Theatre Royal. 
It professes to present a picture 
{though we hope not a faithful 
resemblance) of fashionable friend- 
ship. Sir Dudley Dorimant and 
Mr. Lovewell are two men of ton, 
brought up at the same school, 
educated at the same university, 
companions in the same tour; 
and yet, though it might be ex- 
pected that this similarity of pur- 
‘suits would have linked them in 
the closest bonds of amity, they 
‘continually endeavour to under- 
‘mine each other. Sir Dudley at- 
tempts, under the cloak of senti- 
mental friendship, the seduction 
of Mrs. Lovewell; and her hus- 
band, in revenge, uses every means 
to dissolve an intended matrimo- 
nial connexion between the Baro- 
net and Miss Racket, a young 
lady, though eminently accom- 
plished, yet consummately igno- 
rant, but whose fortune was ne- 
cessary to repair the breaches in 
the estate of her admirer. — Sir 
Valentine Vapour is a schemer ; 
but the satire he is meant to con- 
vey is puerile and hacknied on the 
stage. Mrs. Racket is a motley 
character, indeed; and, if she 
‘were minutely dissected, would be 
found to be composed of Field- 
ing’s ‘Miss Western, Sheridan’s 
Mrs. Candour, with a taste of his 
Malaprop; and the remainder made 
up of all the scandalous, ignorant, 
amerous old gentlewomen who 
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have strutted their hour upon the 
stage for the last century. Lady 
Selina is held up to view as a 
woman of fashion, followed, co- 
pied, and admired; but conceal- 
ing, under an affected languor of 
constitution, and the most roman- 
tic professions of friendship, a head 
devoted to intrigue, a heart dead 
tu every sensation of principle or 
honour, and desires the most loose 
and abandoned. The scenes were 
tediously protracted, and barren 
of entertainment. Though aided 
by the powerful talents of Mrs. 
Jordan, Miss Pope, and Mr. King, 
the piece was completely con-- 
demned on the second perform- 
auce, and withdrawn. 

127. FAsHIonaBLE *FRIEND- 
suip. Ballad Opera, by William 
Shirley. Not acted. This piece 
was promised in the author’s dra- 
matic works. 

128. THe PasHionaBie Lapy; 
or, Hlarlequin’s Opera, by J. Ralph. 
8vo. 1730, ‘This piece was per- 
formed at Goodman’s Fields, and 
is one of the many motley com- 
positions of speaking and singing, 
to which the great success of the 
Begear's Opera gave birth. It met, 
however, with tolerable success. 

129, FasusonaBLe Levirtes. 
Com. by Leonard M‘Nally. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden, with good 
success. * Sv0O."1785. 

130. Fue Fastronastr Lo- 
vER; or, [Vit in Necessity. Com. 
Anonymous. 4to. 1700. Scene 
London. By the dramatis per- 
son, it appears to have been acted 
at Drury Lane. 

131. THe FasntonaBre Lo- 
ver. Com. by Ricbard Cumber- 
land. Acted-at Drury Lane. 8vo. 
1772. ‘This piece followed The 
West Indian too soon to increase 
the reputation of ‘its author. It 
was coldly received the first night ; 
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but undergoing some judicious al- 
terations, improved in the public 
favour. 

132. Fast anD WELCOME. C. 
by Philip Massinger. Entered on 
the book of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, June 29, 1660; and was 
one of those destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton’s servant. 

133, Fast asteEp. Mus. Ent. 

by Samuel Birch. Acted one night 
at Drury Lane, 1797; but con- 
demned. The main idea appeared 
to have been borrowed from The 
Narcotic, which had been pub- 
lished about ten years before. A 
lover, in the course of his amorous 
tale, swallows an opiate by mis- 
take, and falls fast asleep in the 
presence of his mistress. Not 
printed. 
_ 134. Toe Fatrau Broruers. 
Trag. by Robert Davenport. En- 
tered on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, June 29, 1660, 
but not printed. 

135. Tur Fatar Constancy. 
Tragedy, by Hildebrand Jacob. 
8vo. 1723. This play was acted 
five times, at the theatre in Drury 
Lane. 

136. Fara, ConsTaAncy; or, 
Love in Tears. 
gedy, in the heroic taste, by Wil- 
liam Whitehead. Printed in 12mo. 
1754, in a volume of Poems. This 
performance afterwards made part 
of Mr. Foote's farce of The Diver- 
sions of the Morning. 

137. THe Farat Contract. 
A French Tragedy, by William 
Heminge. Ato. 1653. This play: 
met with great success at its first 
‘representation, and was revived 
twice after the Restoration, under 
different titles ; viz. first by that 
of Love and Revenge ; and atter- 
wards, in the year 1687, under that 
of The Eunuch. The scene lies in 
France; and the plot is taken from 


A sketch of a Tra- ' 
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the French history, in the reign of 
Childeric I. and Clotaire II. 

138. Tun Fatat Curiosity. 
A true Tragedy, by George Lillo. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1736. 
Svo. 1737. This piece consists 
but of three acts. The story of 
it, however, is very simple and 
affecting, and is said to have been 
founded on a real fact, which hap- 
pened at Bohellan, a small barton. 
in the parish of Gluvias, in Corn- 
wall. Mr. Harris, in his Philo- 
logical Inquiries, p. 154, says, that 
in this tragedy we find the model 
of a perfect fable, of which he 
gives the following analysis: “ A 
‘« Jong-lost son, returning home 
“ unexpectedly, finds his parents 
“alive, but perishing with indi- 
“‘ gence. The young man, whom, 
‘« from his long absence, his pa- 
‘“ rents never expected, discovers 
*« himself first to an amiable friend, 
*“ his long-loved Charlotte, and 
“* with her concerts the manner 
*< how to discover himself to his 
** parents. It is agreed he should 
“« go to their house, and there re- 
“‘ main unknown till Charlotte 
“should arrive and. make the 


_“ happy discovery. He goes thi- 


“ther accordingly; and having, 
«* by a letter of Charlotte’s, been 
‘« admitted, converses, though un- 
«© known, both with father and 
‘mother, and beholds their mi- 
“* sery with filial affection ; com- 
“* plains at length he was fatigued 
‘* (which in fact he really was), 
“and begs he may be admitted 
‘© for a while to repose. Retiring, 
‘<he delivers a casket to his mo- 
“* ther, and tells her it is a deposit 
‘ she must guard till he wakes. 
*« Curiosity tempts her to open 
“the casket, where she is daz- 
‘© zled with the splendour. of in- 
“‘ numerable jewels. Objects so 
‘alluring suggest bad ideas, and ° 
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** poverty soon gives to those ideas 
‘© a sanction. Black as they are, 
** she communicates them to her 
«* husband, who, at first reluctant, 
«* is at length persuaded, and, for 
“the sake of the jewels, stabs 
*« the stranger while he sleeps. 
«« The fatal murder is perpetrating, 
«* or at least but barely perpetrated, 
** when Charlotte arrives, full of 
“joy, to inform them that the 
<« stranger within their walls was 
** their long-lost son.”’ 

To this analysis Mr. Harris adds, 
«* It is no small praise to this af- 
«‘ fecting fable, that it so much 
«« resembles the Gidipus Tyrannus 
*‘ of Sophocles. In both trage- 
“* dies, that which apparently leads 
“* to joy, leads in its completion 
“* to miseiy; both tragedies con- 
<< cur in the horror of their dis- 
<* coveries; and both ‘in those 
“‘ great outlines of a truly tragic 
‘ revolution, where (according to 
<< the nervous sentiment of Lillo 
_“ himself) we see the two ex- 

«*« tremes of life, 

“The highest happiness and deepest 

woe, 
‘¢ With all the sharp and bitter aggra- 


vations 
*¢ Of sucha vast transition.’”’—— 


n 


The story of this piece is taken 
from a pamphlet entitled «© News 
<« from Perin in Cornwall, of a 
«« most bloody, and unexampled 
«* Marther, very lately committed 
«by a Father on his owne Sonne 
«© (who was lately returned from 
*< the Indyes), at the Instigation 
‘ of amerciless Stepmother. ‘To- 
*« gether with their several most 
‘ wretched Endes ;_ being all per- 
-,** formed in the Month of Sep- 
“« tember last, Anno 1618.” 4to. 
B. L. 

The father, says an account be- 
fore us, ‘* had been blessed with 

YL, Il. 
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‘‘ample possessions and fruitful 
** issue, unhappy only in a younger 
** son; who, taking liberty from 
‘* his father’s bounty, and with a 
“* crew of like condition, that were 
*‘ wearied on land, they went 
‘* roving to sea; and,-in a small 
“* vessel, southward, took booty 
** from all whom they could mas- 
** ter, and so increasing force and 
** wealth, ventured on a Turks- 
** man in the Straits; but by mis- 
“‘ chance their own powder fired 
«‘ themselves; and our gallant, 
** trusting to his skilful swimming, 
«© got ashore upon Rhodes, with 
«« the best of his jewels about him, 
«‘ where, offering some to sale to 
*©a Jew, who knew them to be 
«* the governor's of Algier, he was 
‘© apprehended, and as a pirate 
‘* sentenced to the gallies amongst 
« other Christians, whose miser- 
«* able slavery made them all stu- 
<< dious of freedom ; and with wit 
«© and valour took opportunity and 
‘* means to murder some officers, 
«© got aboard of an English ship, 
«© and came safe to London, where 
«* His Majesty and some skill made 
‘* him servant to a surgeon, and 
«* sudden preferment to the East 
«‘ Indies; there by this means he 
«* got money, with which return- 
«©ing back, he designed himself 
‘¢ for his native county, Cornwall; 
«and in a small ship from Lon- 
«don, sailing to the west, was 
«* cast away upon the coast; but 
«« his excellent skill in swimming, 
«* and former fate to boot, brought 
« him safe to shore; where, since 
‘his fifteen years absence, his 
<« father’s former fortunes much 
«© decayed, now retired him not 
*« far off to a country habitation, 
«in debt and danger. 

«« His sister he finds married to 
‘© a mercer, a meaner match than 
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‘© her birth promised: to her at 
‘« first appears a poor stranger, but 
‘ein private reveals himself, and 
“© withal what jewels and gold he 
‘© had concealed in a bow-case 
«¢ about him ; and concluded, that 
« the next day he intended to ap- 
‘« pear to his parents, and to keep 
«chis disguise till she and her 
«© husband should meet, and make 
«¢ their common joy complete. 

<« Being come to his parents, 
«© his humble behaviour, suitable 
«to his suit of clothes, melted 
‘¢ the old couple to so much com- 
“* passion, as to’give him covering 
*¢ from the cold season under their 
** outward roof; and by degrees 
s his travelling tales, told with 
«« passion to the aged people, made 
*« him their guest so long, by the 
«kitchen fire, that the husband 
** took leave and went to bed; 
‘© and soon after his true stories 
* working compassion on the 
** weaker vessel, she wept, and 
“‘so did he; but compassionate 
<< of her tears, he comforted her 
“* witha piece of gold, which gave 
‘* assurance that he deserved a 
** lodging, to which she brought 
‘him ; and being in bed, shewéed 
*‘ her his girdled wealth, which 
“« he said was sufficient to relieve 
«‘ her husband’s wants, to spare 
“for himself; and being véry 
** weary, fell fast asleep. 

«« The wife, tempted with the 
«« golden bait of what she had, and 
‘eager of enjoying all, awaked 
«« her husband with this news, and 
*« her contrivance what to do; 
«and, though with horrid appre- 
** hension he oft refused, yet her 
‘* puling fondness (Eve’s enchant- 
«© ments) moved him to consent, 
“« and rise to be master of all, and 
** both of them to murder the 
“man; which instantly they did, 
‘* covering the corpse under the 
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“clothes till opportunity to con- 
« vey it out of the way. 

«© The early morning hastens 
«© the sister to her father’s house, 
«where she, with signs of joy, 
“« inquires for a sailor that should 
«lodge there the last night: the 
‘* parents slightly denied to have 
“‘ seen any such, until she told 
‘“‘them it was her brother, her 
«lost brother; oy that assured 
“‘ scar upon his arm, cut with a 
“< sword in his youth, she knew 
«him, and were all resolved this 
‘© morning to meet there and be 
«© merry. 

“© The father hastily rons up, 
«© finds the mark, and, with horrid 
*« regret of this monstrous murder 
«© of his own son,, with the same 
«« knife cut his own throat. 

«« The wife went up to consult 
‘© with him, where in a most 
“* strange manner beholding them 
«* both in blood, wild and aghast, 
“‘ with the instrument at hand, 
“readily rips up her own belly 
*« till the guts tumbled out. 

‘The daughter, doubting the 
‘* delay of their absence, searches 
*¢ for them all, whom she found 
“¢ out too soon, with the sad sight 
** of this scene; and being over- 
“ come with horror and amaze of 
“this deluge of destruction, she 


_ sank down and died: the fatal 


*« end of that family. 

«« The truth of which was fre- 
“quently known, and flew to 
** court in this guise ; but the im- 
“* printed relation conceals their 
“« names, in fayour to some neigh- 
‘* bour of repute, and akin to that 
“* family. 

‘The same sense makes mie 
silent also.” Frankland's An- 
nals, fol. 1681. 

139, Farar Currostry. A true 
Tragedy. Altered by George Col- 
man, andrevivedat theHaymarket, 
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1782. S8vo. 1783. The eulo- 
gium pronounced by Mr. Harris 
en this play seems to have directed 
Mr.Colman’s attention to it. That 
gentleman, with his accustomed 
ability, has here made some very 
judicious alterations. On Mr. Har- 
ris’s comment he says, “ it is in 


** general just; yet he seems to. 


«« have given a sketch of the fable 
«‘ from an imperfect recollection 
‘© of the circumstances, without 
‘© the book before him. He ap- 
«« pears to have conceived, that 
“« the tragedy derived its title from 
«« the curiosity of Agnes to know 
** the contents of the casket; but 
“ that Lillo meant to mark, by 
“the title, the Fafel Curiosity of 
*© young Wilmot, is evident from 
** the whole scene between him 
«« and Randal, wherein he arranges 
«‘ the plan of his intended inter- 
“‘ view with his parents; which 
‘‘ arrangement Mr. Harris erro- 
** neously attributes to his confer- 
“* ence with Charlotte. The prin- 
*‘ ciple of curiosity is openly 
«avowed and warmly sustained 
“by young Wilmot, and humbly 
‘* reprehended by Randal.” The 
improvements made by Mr. Col- 
man consisted chiefly in removing 
the blemishes noticed by Mr. Har- 
ris, expunging the rhyming con- 
clusions of acts and scenes, cor- 
recting some minute inaccuracies 
of language, and mitigating the 
horror of the catastrophe, by omit- 
ting some expressions rather too 
savage, and introducing one or 
two touches of remorse and ten- 
derness. In its altered state it met 
with success. See Tue Suip- 
WRECK. 

140. THe Fawat Discovery ; 
or, Love in Ruins. Trag. Anon. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. 1698. 
The scene of this play lies in 
Venice, but the original design of 
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the plot seems taken from the old 
story of CEdipus and Jocasta. The 
preface contains an answer to a 
copy of verses written by Dryden, 
and prefixed to the tragedy of 
Heroic Love. See Innocence 
Distress’D. 

141. Tue Farat Discovery. 
A Tragedy, by John Home, Act- 
ed at Drury Lane. Svo. 1769. 
This play is a disgrace to the tae 
lents that produced the beautiful 
tragedy of Douglas. It is indeed 
little better than Fingal in verse. 
The defects of it, however, were 
not superior to the ridiculous ims 
proprieties displayed in its repre- 
sentation. On the stage, we saw 
the youthful Ronan lounding with, 
all the vigour and alacrity that 
age, gout, and rheumatism, usu- 
ally inspire. The heroes of this- 
truly Exse performance, 

* —who never yet had being, 

Or, being, wore no breeches, 
were invested in gold and purple, 
while a Grecian palace was allotted 
to the monarch of a rock. These 
circumstances sufficiently prove, 
that a manager-ought to be con- 
versant with the customs, habits, 
arms, and architecture, peculiar to 
various countries ; that, when he 
supplies theatrical decorations, he 
may avoid anachronisms and ab- 
surdities, The Fatal Discovery ran 
a few nights without reputation, 
and, as it is said, with very in- 
considerable emolument to the au- 
thor. 

This play, however, was patro- 
nized by Mr. Garrick, who had 
refused Douglas before it was of- 
fered to Mr. Rich, who received it. 
Surely a manager should bring 
with him to his task a perspicacity 
that will enable him to distinguish 
real merit, a liberality that will 
permit him to reward it, and a 
spirit which go faction can over- 
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awe, or betray into partial deter- 
minations. 

The title under which this tra- 
gedy was originally intended to 
have been produced was ‘* Ri- 
*¢ vine;” but to such a height 
had party-prejudice arisen against 
Mr. Home at the time when it 
was in preparation (on account of 
his enjoying the patronage of the 
Earl of Bute), that it was found 
expedient to substitute the one that 
it now bears; and to prevail upon 
another gentleman to profess him- 
self the author. By some means 
the real author was discovered , 
and, after the twelfth night, Mr. 
Garrick was threatened with hav- 
ing his house burnt down if he 
did not immediately suspend: the 
performance of the play: an in- 
junction with which, however un- 
reasonable, he thought it advisa- 
‘ble to comply. . 

142. Tue Farar Dowry. Tr. 
by Ph. Massinger and Nathaniel 
Field. Acted at Black Friars. 4to. 
1632. The pious behaviour of 
Charolois, in voluntarily giving up 
himself to imprisonment as a ran- 
som for the corpse of his father, 
in order to obtain for it the rites 
of interment, is taken from the 
story of Cimon the Athenian, re- 
lated by Val. Maxim. lib. v. cap. 4. 
Mr. Rowe has made use of the 
same circumstance to heighten the 
amiableness of Altamont in his 
Fair Penitent ; the plot of which, 
as before observed, is in great 
measure borrowed from this play. 
Nerestan’s behaviour also, in the 
tragedy of Zara, seems to owe its 
origin to this hint, though dif- 
ferent in some respect as to the 
particular situation of the action. 

143, THe Fatrau Error. Tr. 
by Benjamin Victor,. Svo. 1776. 
The subject of this play is taken 
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from Heywood’s Woman killed with 
Kindness. It was never acted. 

144. THe Fara, Extrava- 
GaNncE. Trag.by Joseph Mitchell. 
8vo. 1720. Dublin, 8vo. 1726 
This play was originally written in 
one act, with only four characters, 
and was performed at the Theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was, 
however, afterwards enlarged into 
five acts, with two additional cha- 
racters, and presented: at Drury 
Lane with success in 1726, The- 
groundwork of it is borrowed from 
The Yorkshire Tragedy, but the 
Janguage is new. It.is said, that 
the author had great assistances in 
it from Mr. Aaron Hill; nay, 
Victor, in his History of the Stage, 
vol. ii. p. 123, positively asserts, 
that the last-named gentleman 
wrote the play, got it acted, and 
supported itton the supposed au- 
thor’s third night; Mr. Mitchell 
being at that time in great distress. 
It is also inserted in the edition of 
Mr. Hill’s works as one of his 
productions. 

145. Tue Fatrat ExtTrava- 
GANncE. Trag. by Joseph Mitchell. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
12mo.1726. The foregoing play, 
enlarged to five acts. 

146. FatraLt FarsuHoop; or, 
Distressed Innocence. Trag.in three 
acts, by J. Hewitt. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. Nodate. [1734.] 
It was performed four nights, but 
has little merit. 

147. Faray Farsnoop. Trag. 
by Miss Hannah More. Acted 
only three nights at Covent Gar- 
den. 8vo. 1779. 

148. Tue Fatat Frienpsuip. 
A Play, by Mr. Burroughes ; en- 
tered on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, Sept. 4, 1646, 
but never printed. 


149, Fara, Frirenpsuip. Tr, 
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by Cath. Trotter, afterwards Cock- 
burne. 4to. 1698. Acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, with great ap- 
plause. This play was reprinted 
in the Collection of Mrs. Cock- 
burne’s Works published by Dr. 
Birch, 2-vols.. Svo. 1751. It is 
the most perfect of her dramatic 
pieces. 

150. Tue Fatrat Juaxousy. 
Trag. Acted at the Duke’s Thea- 
tre. 4to. 10673. Anonym. It is, 
however, ascribed by his contem- 
poraries to Nevil Payne. The 
scene of it is laid in Naples, and 
the plot borrowed from Beard’s 
Theatre, The Unfortunate Lovers, 
&c. The character of Jasper seems 
to be a bad copy of Iago, in 
Othello ; and the author has ren- 
dered this a very bloody tragedy, 
without paying a due, or in- 
deed any, regard to poetic justice. 
Among the Dramatis Persone, 
we find Nat. Lee the poet, who 
performed the small part of the 
eaptain of the guard. 

151.THE FaraLIyconsrancy; 
or, The Unhappy Rescue. Trag. 
by Mr. R. Phillips. 4to. 1701, 
This piece and its author we find 
only mentioned by Coxeter in his 
MS. notes; who tells us moreover 
that the scene of it is laid near 
London, and that the prologue 
was written by Mr. Johnson. 

152. THe Fara InTerview. 
Trag. by Thomas Hull. Acte@ at 
Drury Lane, 1782. Not printed. 
This was a prose tragedy, in imi- 
tation of Lillo and Moore. It 
met with a very cold reception, 
and was performed only three 
nights. A part of the plot was 
taken from the third and fourth 
volumes of Richardson’s Pamela, 
usually called Pamela in High 
Life. 

153. Tue Farar Lecacy. Tr. 
Anonym. S8yo. 1723. Acted at 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This is a 
translation of Racine’s Thebais. 
The author, as appears by the de- 
dication, was a young lady. It 
was coldly received on the stage, 
being acted enly three times. 
Mears’s Catalogue calls her J. 
Robe. 

154. Farat Love. A French 
Tragedy, by George Chapman. In 
this manner a play is entered on 
the book of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, June 29, 1660; but it was 
not printed. 

155. Fatat Love; or, The 
Fore’d Inconstancy. Trag. by Elk. 
Settle. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1680. The plot of 
this play may be traced to its ori- 
gin by reading the fifth book of 
Tatius’s romance of Clitophon and 
Leucippe. It does not appear to 
have had any success. 

156. Farat Love; or, The De- 
generate Brother. 'Trag. by Os- 
borne Sidney Wandestord. S8vo. 
1730. This play was acted, as 
the author himself informs us, at 
the Haymarket, without success ; 
which failure, however, he in his 
preface attributes to the performers, 
by whom it seems to have been 
curtailed, and negligently acted. 
Yet perhaps the reader may find a 
better reason for its want of appro- 
bation occur to him on the perusal 
of it. 

157. THe Fara Marriace; 
or, The Innocent Adultery. 'Trag. 
by Thomas Southerne. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1694. 
This play met with great success 
at its first coming out, and has 
been often performed since with 
as great approbation, the tragical 
part of it being extremely fine and 
very affecting. It is, however, 
like his Oroonoko, interwoven with 
comic scenes, so much inferior in 
point of merit to the other parts, 
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that it has frequently been laid 
aside for a considerable time. The 
scene lies in Brussels; the plot of 
the tragedy is, by the author’s own 
confession, taken from a novel of 
Mrs. Behn’s, called The Nun; or, 
The Fair Vow-breaker; and the 
incident of Fernando's being per- 
suaded ¢o believe that he had been 
dead, buried, and in purgatory, 
is borrowed froin Boccace, Deca- 
meron, Dec. iii. Nov.8. Mr. Gar- 
rick, however, has since purified 
this ore from its dross, by clearing 
the play of all the comic part, 
excepting so much of the cha- 
racters of the Nurse and Porter as 
are inseparable from the affairs of 
Isabella. That gentleman brought 
it on at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, in 1758, by the title of 
Isabella; or, The Fatal Marriage ; 
and it met with great success. 

158. A Fata, Mistake; or, 
The Plot spoil’d. Trag.by Joseph 
Haines. 4to. 1092; Ato. 1696. 
This play in the first edition is said 
to have been acted; but we can 
hardly believe it; nor is it certain 
that Haines was its author. 

159. Farat Necessity; or, 
Liberty Regain'’d. Trag. as it was 
once acted in Rome for the sake of 
freedom and virtue. By Robert 
Morris. 8vo. 1742. This piece 
was published soon after the ge- 
neral election of representatives in 
parliarnent for the several shires, 
cities, and boroughs, in this king- 
dom, in 1742, and is dedicated 
by the author, under the character 
otf An Independent Elector, to Chas. 
Edwin, Esq. one of the gentlemen 
chosen representatives forthe city 
of Westminster, after a consider- 
able contest, in which he had been 
supported by those of the electors 
who took on themselves that title, 
The plot is built on the famous 
and well-known story of Appius 
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and Virginia; but it is not very ap- 
parent what deduction the author 
aims at in that event, with a refer- 
ence to the above-mentioned elec- 
tion. It was never represented on 
the stage. 

160. Tue Farrar PREDICTION; 
or, Midnight Assassin. B. by J. 
C. Cross. 8vo. 1802. 

461. Tue FaraL PropHecy 
Dram. Poem, by Dr. John Lang- 
horne. Printed in his Poems, 
12mo. 1766. This piece could 
hardly have been intended for the 
stage. The scene lies in Den- 
mark, and the story is as follows : 
Ostan and Berino, two Danish 
chiefs, being neglected to be in- 
vited to an entertainment given by 
Canute, fled to Norway, and be- 
came the subjects of Valdemar, 
king of that country. Lena, the 
queen, becomes enamoured of 
Ostan, and absconds with ‘him. 
A challenge ensues between Ostan 
and Valdemar, and in the. en- 
counter the former is slain. The 
queen’ destroys herself, and this 
produces trom Valdemar the pro- 
phecy which gives the title to the 
play. 

“< In the records of Norway still subsists 

«¢ An ancient prophecy, that when her 
monarch 

‘¢ Espous’d the daughter of a Prinee of 
Denmark, 

“ The crowns should be united.—End- 

» less discord 
** Between the rival kingdoms still pre- 


vented 

« A friendly contract—but whate’er my 
means, 

“ Ambition was my motive—great am- 
bition, 


*¢ To reign o’er thee and Denmark. Yet, 
thou Prephet, 

‘© Thou false insidious Prophet! could I 
find 

** Thy execrable dust—the rapid winds 

‘* Should rend each sleeping atom!” 


To this it is answered, that the 
prophecy was true, and that from 
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thenceforth the crowns of Den- 
mark and Norway should be 
united. Valdemar is then killed 
by Asmond, the Prince of Den- 
mark, and the conquest of Nor- 
way becomes complete. Berino 
is appointed viceroy, and has the 
Princess of Denmark given to him 
in marriage. 

162. Tue Farar RETIREMENT. 
Trag. by Anth. Brown. Acted 
one night at Drury Lane. 8vo. 
1739. This play would scarcely 
be worth any further notice than a 
mention of its name, were it not 
for a little theatrical anecdote, 
which, as it does honour to the 
proper spirit frequently shown by 
a capital veteran of thé stage, we 
shall here relate :—W hen this play 
was first oftered to the theatre, 
Mr. Quin refusing to act in it, 
the author’s friends thought pro- 
per to attribute its want of success 
to his not appearing in it; and in 
consequence of such supposition, 
repeatedly insulted him by hissing 
and hooting for several nights af- 
terwards in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession; till at length coming one 
night to play the part of Pierre in 
Venice Preserved, aud being treat- 
ed in the same manner, he came 
forward, and told the audience, 
<< That he had met with insults of 
‘‘ that kind for several nights 
“‘ past; and that he judged they 
“came from the friends of the 
«* author of a play lately acted at 
«« that house, called Fatal Retire- 
“« ment: that the author of it de- 
** sired him to read it before it 
“* was acted-; which he did at his 
“‘ request, and likewise, at his 
“‘ request, gave him his sincere 
“© opinion of it; which was, that 
‘it was the very worst play he 
“‘ ever read in his life, and for 
‘« that reason he had refused to 
** act init.” This, however, turn- 
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ed the tide so much in his favour, 
that his speech was received with 
a thundering clap; and the insults 
he had received were put an end, 
to. 

163. A Fara Secret. 
Tue Riva Broruers. 

164. Toe Farar Secret. Tr. 
by Lewis Theobald. 12mo. 1735. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden. This play is made 
up from Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfy. Scene, the duchess’s pa- 
lace in Malfy. 

165. THe FATAL SIsTERS; or, 
The Castle of the Forest. Dram. 
Romance, by Edmund John Fyre. 
8vo. 1797. This piece was re- 
jected by the managers; and we 
cannot think that it would have 
answered the expenses that must 
have been incurred by its repre- 
sentation. It is printed in a vo- 
lume, with a variety of poetical 
Essays. . 

106. Tue Fara Vision; or, 
The Fall of Siam. Trag. by A. 
Hill. 4to. 1716; 8vo. 1760. “Act- 
ed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with 
success. The scene is fixed in the 
city of Sofola in Siam; but the 
author owns that the fable is ficti- 
tious, and the characters are imagi- 
nary. The moral is, to expose the 
dangerous consequences of giving 
way to rage and rashness of deter- 
mination. It is dedicated to the 
two critics, Dennis and Gildon. 

167. Toe Faray WaGErR. See 
InsuRED PRINCESS. 

168. Tue Fats or AMBITION; 
or, The Treacherous Favourite. 
Trag. This piece is mentioned in 
Hitchcock’s View of the Irish 
Stage, vol. i. as having been acted 
at the theatre in Rainsford Street, 
Dublin, 1733. 

169. Tue Fare oF Capua. Tr. 
by Thomas Southerne. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1700. 
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Scene, Capua. The prologue by 
Charles Boyle; the epilogue by 
Co]. Codrington. The domestic 
scenes of this tragedy have un- 
common power over the tender 
passions. The circumstance on 
which the distresses of Virginius, 
Junius, and Favonia, depend, is 
original, neither has it been hack- 
neyed by imitators. The piece, 
however, on the whole, is op- 
pressed by a load, which, as Wol- 
sey says, would sink a navy, too 
much patriotism. A patriot, to 
our modern apprehensions, is a 
dull declamatory being, as much 
out of nature as Caliban, and not 
quite so entertaining. Many of 
the long speeches of Magius, Pa- 
cuvius, &c. are copies from Livy. 
The historian extinguishes the 
poet. This piece does not appear 
to have been successful in the re- 
presentation. 

170. Tue Fate oF Corsica ; 
or, The Female Politician. Com. 
written by a Lady of Quality, says 
_the title-page. Svo. 1732. Scene, 
the castle of Gallera. 

171. Tue Fate oF SPARTA; 
or, The Rival Kings. Trag. by 
Mrs. Cowley. Acted nine nights 
at Drury Lane. $vo.1788. The 
principal events are from Plutarch ; 
and the play is dedicated to the 
fair author’s brother-in-law. 

The following Epigram was pro- 
duced extempore by Mr. Parsons, 
on seeing this tragedy acted: 


** Ingenious Cowley! while we view’d 
** Of Sparta’s sons the lot severe, 

«¢ We caught the Spartan fortitude, 
<< And saw their woes without a tear.” 


For this anecdote we are in- 
debted to Mr. Kemble. 

172. Tue Fate or Viniany. 
A Play, by Thomas Walker. Svo. 
1730. This was acted at Good- 
man’s Fields with very indifferent 
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success. See Love anv Loy- 
ALTY. 

173. Tue Farner. Com. trans- 
lated from Diderot, by the trans~ 
lator of Dorval. 4to. 1770. This 
is a translation of Le Pere de Fa- 
mille, and well executed. 

174. Tes FATHER; or, Ame- 
rican Shandyism. Com. Performed 
at the New York Theatre, by the 
Old American Company, and print- 
ed at New York. Svo. 1789. This 
piece is adapted to the country 
which gave it birth. It is of little 
worth; and the part which, if 
any, is deserving notice, is awk- 
wardly borrowed from my uncle 
Toby andTrimin Tristram Shandy. 

175, Fatuer GirarpD THE 
SoRCERER; or, The dmours of 
Harlequin and Miss Cadiere. Tra- 
gi-comic farcical Opera. Acted 
at Goodman’s Fields, 1732. 

176. THe Farner or a Fa- 
miLty. Com. in three acts, by 
Carlo Goldoni. 8vo.1757. This 
is no more than the translation of 
apiece, entitled // Padre di Fa- 
miglia, represented for the first 
time at Venice, during the carnival 
of 1750. But though it is entitled 
a comedy, it has nothing of hu- 
mour, or even an attempt towards 
wit, shown thrcughout the whole of 
it, and must have been extremely 
unentertaining in the representa~- 
tion; being no more than a series 
of the common occurrences of a 
large family thrown into dialogue, 
in order to point out the different 
requisites for forming the cha- 
racter of an amiable father, and 
master of a family, and the errors 
frequently run into by some of the 
various relatives in domestic life. 
This piece is printed in English 
and Italian, the original page far 
page opposite to the translation, 
together with another comedy on 
the story of Pamela, of which fur- 
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ther mention will be made here- 
after. See PamEva. 

177. Tae FATHER OUTWITTED. 
Int. translated from the Spanish of 
Lopez de Vega. Printed in The 
Wit's Magazine, Oct. 1784. 

178° THE FATHER OUTWITTED. 
See TuraTricaL RECORDER. 

179. Tue FaTHER’s OWN SON 
A Play, formerly in the possession 
of the company performing at the 
Cockpit Theatre. See Mr.Malone’s 
Supplement to Shakspeare. 

180. Tue Faruer’s REVENGE. 
Trag. by the Ear] of Carlisle. 
Ato. 1783; 8vo. 1801. The plot 
of this play, which has never been 
acted, is taken from Boccaccio, 
and may be found also in Dryden’s 
Works, under the title of Guis- 
cardo and Sigismunda. he story 
is the same as Tancred and Gis- 
mund, by Robert Wilmot; and 
The Cruel Gift, by Mrs. Cent- 
livre. 

This play passed the examina- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, who has 
given his opinion of it in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

«« The construction of the play 
<< is not completely regular ; the 
“© stage is too often vacant, and the 
** scenes are not sufficiently con~ 
*© nected. This, however, would 
‘© be called by Dryden only a me- 
«* chanical. defect, which takes 
«« away little from the power of 
‘the poem, and which is seen 
« rather than felt. 

<< A rigid examiner of the dic- 
“tion might, perhaps, wish some 
«© words changed, and some lines 
“© morevigorously terminated. But 
«¢ from. such petty imperfections 
*¢ what writer was ever free ? 

«©The general form and force 
«of the dialogue is of more im- 
«© portance. It seems to want 
“« that quickness of reciprocation 
'* which characterizes the English 
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<‘dyama, and is not always suffi- 
“© ciently fervid or animated. 
«« Of the sentiments, J remem- 
** ber not one that I wished omit- 
“ted. In the imagery I cannot 
“« forbear to distinguish the com- 
“© parison of joy succeeding grief, 
** to light rushing on the eye ac- 
“< customed to darkness. It seems 
“to have all that can be desired 
““to make it please, It is new, 
«just, and delightful. 
« \With the character s, either as 
«* conceived or presery ed, I have 
«© no fault to find; but was much 
«* inclined to congratulate a writer 
‘who, in defiance of prejudice 
«and fashion, made the archbi- 
“« shop a good man, and scoried all 
*« the thoughtless applause which 
“* avicious churchman would have 
** brought him. 
«The catastrophe is affecting. 
«© The father and daughter, both 
‘culpable, both wretched, and 
“* both penitent, divide between 
<¢ them our pity and our sorrow.” 
The comparison which appears 
so much to have pleased Dr. John- 
son is the following : 
*‘ [ could have borne my woes; that 
stranger, joy, 
“¢ Wounds while it smiles:—The long 
: imprison’d wretch, 
«c Emerging from the night of his damp 
Celie 
‘¢ Shrinks from the sun’s bright beams ; 
and that which flings 
© Gladness o’er all, to him is agony.” 
181. Tue Faruenrs; or, The 
Good-natured Man. Com.by Hen- 
ry Fielding. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1778. This comedy had but 
indifferent success in its repre- 
sentation. It was written many 
years before the author's death, 
being mentioned by him in the 
preface to his Miscellanies, pub-- 
lished in 1743 under the title of 
The Good-nutured Man. The cause 
of its not appearing sooner arose 
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from its being lent to Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, who mislaid 
it. It is said to have received 
some touches from the elegant pen 
of Mr. Sheridan; but they are 
not very conspicuous. 

182. Fautkner. Trag,. by Wil- 
liam Godwin. Acted at Drury 
Lane, Dec. 18073 but deservedly 
condemned after a few nights’ per- 
formance. It is founded on the 
novel of Roxana; or, The Fortu- 
nate Mistress. The story wanted 
varicty to make it interesting ; and 
as to the morality of the piece— 
the less we say, the better. In 
few words, it was unworthy of 
Mr. Godwin’s undisputed talents. 
Svo. 1808. 

183. A Fauit in FRIENDSHIP. 
Acted at the Curtain in 1623. 
Dr. Anderson informs us, that a 
play of this name was written by 
Benjamin, the eldest son of the 
famous Ben Jonson, in conjunction 
with [Richard] Brome. N. P. 

184. Tue Favourite. An 
Historical Tragedy. Svo. 1770. 
This is taken from Ben Jonson’s 
Sejanus, and dedicated ironically 
to Lord Bute. 
~ 185. Tue Feast oF Apoxto. 

“Int. Performed at Covent Garden, 
. May 15, 1810, for the benefit of 
Mr. Incledon. Not printed. 

186. Tue Feast or Baccuus. 
Ballet. Performed at Covent Gar- 
den, 1753. 

187. Tue Feast or THAtia. 
Jnt. Acted at Covent Garden; 
August 1781. A hodgepodge of 
various ingredients for the benefit 
of Mr. Wilson. Not printed. 

183. THe Freicn’p AstROLo- 
cur. Com. Anonymous. 4to. 
31669. This is translated from 
Corneille, who borrowed his piece 
from Calderon’s El Astrologo fin- 
gudo. The same plot is made use 
‘of by M, Scudery, in his novel of 
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The Illustrious Bassa, where the 
French marquis takes on himself 
the fictitious character of an Astro- 
loger. 

189. Tue Feicyn’p CourrTe- 
zawns; or, 4 Night's Intrigue. Corn. 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre. 4to.1679. This 
play met with very good success, 
and was generally esteemed the 
best that she had written. The 
scene lies in Rome, and the play 
contains a vast deal of business 
and intrigue; the contrivance of 
the two ladies to obtain their dif- 
ferently-disposed lovers, both by 
the same means, vizs by assuming 
the characters of courtezans, be- 
ing productive of great variety, 
whatever may be thought of its 
delicacy. Its dedication is to Mrs, 
Ellen Guin. The following pas- 
sage is extracted from it as a com- 
plete specimen of the meanness 
and servility of the author: “‘ Your 
«* permission, Madam, has en- 
«« lightened me; and I with shame 
*« Jook back on my past ignorance, 
“which suffered me not to pay 
“< an adoration long since, where 
“‘ there was so very much due; 
«‘ yet even now, though ‘secure 
<‘in my opinion, I make this sa- 
*‘crifice with infinite fear and 
«trembling; well knowing that | 
‘« so excellent and perfect a crea- 
“« ture as yourself differs only from 
“« the divine powers in this: the 
“« offerings made to you ought to 
““ be-worthy of you, whilst they 
““ accept the will alone.” 

190. Fe1Gn’p FRIENDSHIP; or, 
The Mad Reformer. Com. Anon. 
4to. withoutadate. It was, how- 
ever, about the beginning of the 
18th century, acted in Little Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Scene, the Park 
and houses adjoining. 

191. THe Fe1GN’p SHIPWRECK. 
See STROLLER’s Packet. 
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192. Fermevango. Play, by 
Henry Chettle, inconjunction with 
— Robinson. Acted 1602; but 
not now known. 

103. Tue Femate AcApemy. 
Com. by the Duchess of New- 
castle. Fol. 1002. 

194. THe Femare ADVEN- 
TURER; or, Stop Her who can. 
Com. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1790. Not printed. This was an 
alteration from Moore’s Gil Blas, 
and was acted for the benefit of 
Mrs. Wells, but not repeated. 

195. Tur FEMALE ADVOCATES; 
or, The Frantic Stock.jolber. Com. 
by W. Taverner. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to. 1713. The British 
Theatre and Whincop’s Catalogue 
call the second title of this play 
the Stock-joblers only; but, as it 
is probable they might neither of 
them have seen the picce itself, we 
have thus restored it. 

196. Tue Femare CaprTain. 
Farce [by James Cobb]. Acted 
two nights at the Haymarket, 
1780. ‘This piece was taken from 
the French of Marivaux, and had 
been once acted at Drury Lane, 
April 5, 1779, for Miss Pope’s 
benefit, under the title of The 
Contract. 

197. Tue FemMave CHEVALIER. 
Com. in three acts, altered from 
Taverner, by George Colman. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1775, 
with applause. This was taken 
from The Artful Husband, and was 
preduced at the time when the 
Chevalier D'Eon was the topic of 
public conversation. Not print- 
ed. 

198. Tue Femarye Crup. Far. 
by John O'Keeffe. Of this piece 
we know nothing, but that we 
find it mentioned in The Monthly 
Mirror for February 1810, p. 84; 
and that a part init was written 

expressly to suit the juvenile ta- 
lents of Miss Richards, now Mrs. 
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Edwin, who was at that time per- 
forming at the Crow Street Thea- 


-tre, in Dublin. 


199. Tur FeMALe DRAMATIST. 
Musical Farce [Mr. Egerton says, 
by Mrs. Gardner]. Acted at the 
Haymarket, for a benefit, Aug. 16, 
1782. Not printed. The principal 
character was borrowed from Mrs. 
Metaphor, in Rodertc Random.— 
We have heard this piece ascribed 
to Mr. Colman, jun. 

200. Tue Femare Due ist. 
An Afterpiece. Acted at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket. Svo. 
1793. The leading character and 
various incidents of this piece, the 
author acknowledges he was in- 
debted for to Love’s Cure; or, The 
Martial Maid, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The songs were set to 
music by Mr. Suett; and it was 
performed for the benefit of Mr. 
Whitfield and Mrs. Ward. 

201. Tue Femare For; or, 
The False One fitted. Com. by 
Mr. Sandford. Acted at the New 
Theatre, over against the Opera 
House, Haymarket. Svo. 1724. 
It was the first play acted et 
this theatre, by an entire set of 
performers who had never ap- 
peared on any stage before. The 
author, who speaks of his piece 
with great indifference, says, 
“The whole groundwork of it 
‘‘ was written between four and 
«five years ago, when I was a 
«* school-boy, and scarce turned of 
** fifteen years of age.” It appears 
to have been represented only 
three times, and with little ap- 
plause. The scene, Hertford town. 
Mr. Milward’s first appearance on 
the stage was as Trueman in this 
comedy. 

202. Toe Femare Fortune- 
TELLER. Com. by Mr. Johnson, 
Acted at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Svo. 1726. What Mr. Johnson it 
was by whom this piece was writ» 
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ten we cannot come to any cer- 
tainty about; as no Christian name 
is prefixed to the title-page; but 
see no reason to doubt that it was 
Mr. Charles Johnson; a tragedy 
by whom, called Medea, has been, 
as well as this play, omitted by 
Whincop, Chetwood, and the edi- 
tor of Theatrical Records. This 
is far from a bad play; but was 
acted only seven nights. 

203. THe Femate GamesrTer. 
Trag. by Gorges apainend How- 
ard. 12mo. 177 Printed at 
Dublin. 

204. Pemat: Herorsm. Trag. 
in five acts. By the Rev. Matthew 
West. ‘This piece is founded on 
the revolutionary events that oc- 
eurred in France, in the summer 
and autumn of 1793. The cha- 
racters of the different republican 
tyrants are accurately delineated ; 
particularly that of Robespiere ; 
and the sorrows and persecutions 
of the widowed Queen and the 
Royal Family are pourtrayed in 
a very affecting manner. . Mr. 
West has misdated the capture of 
Valenciennes, by making the in- 
telligence of it arrive on the day 
of the Queen’s trial, which was 
twvo months after it was publicly 
Known. It was published at Dub- 
lin, Svo. 1803, and first acted in 
the same city, May 19, 1804. 

205. Ture Femare Jacosin- 

Crus. Political Com. in one act. 
Translated from Kotzebue, by J. 
C. Siber. Printed at Liverpool. 
Small Svo. 1801. 
. 206. Festaty INNOCENCE} or, 
A School for a Wife, as it was 
acted at Mrs. Lee’s Great Booth, 
on the Bowling Green, South- 
wark, by comedians from the thea- 
tre, Southwark. Printed and sold by 
G. Lee, in Blue Maid Alley, nearthe 

Marshalsea. 8vo, No date. Scene 
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London and Islington. This piece, 
which is supposed to have been 
printed about 1730, is divided 
into three acts; the plot is similar 
to that of Wycherley’s Country 
Wife; but the language in some 
places is rather coarse. It is not 
mentioned in any former list of 
plays. 

207. Tue FemMALe OFFICER 3 
or, Humours of the Army. Com. 
8vo. 1763. Anon. This is an al- 
teration of C. Shadwell’s Humours 
of the Army, and was acted and 
printed in Dublin. 

208, Tue FemaLe OFFicer. 
Comedy, of two acts, by Henry 
Brooke. Not acted. Scene, the 
British Camp in Portugal. Printed 
in the author’s works, 4 vols. Sya. 
1778. 

209. Tur Femare OFFICER. 
Farce, by John Philip Kemble. Per- 
formed at York, for Mrs. Hunter’s 
benefit, 1779. ‘This is the piece 
which, in 1786, Mr. K. produced, 
with alterations, at Drury Lane, 
under the title of Tux Proszcrs. 
Not printed, we believe, under 
either title. 

210. Tur Femace Orarors. 
Pre]. Acted at Covent Garden, 
May 12,1780. This wasa feeble 
attempt to ridicule the female de- 
bating assemblies, which at that 
time tended to promote licen- 
tiousness, and dishonoured the 
sex. he evil, however, called. 
for a more able satirist. 

211. Tue Femate PArtia- 
ment. 4 Sert-Tragi-Comi-Far- 
cical Entertainment. Never acted 
in Ulopia before. Wherein are oc- 
castonally exhibited, the Humours 
of Fanny .Bloom and Lady Nice 
Airs. Together with the Amours 
of Sir Timothy Fopwell and Justice 
Vainlove. 12mo. 1754. 

212. Tur FaMate PARRICIDE. 
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Trag. by Edward Crane, of Man- 
chester. Svo. 1761. This piecé 
is founded on the story of Miss 
Blandy, and was printed at Man- 
chester. 

213. Tae Femacre Parson ; 
or, The Beau in the Suds. An 
Opera, by C. Coffey. 8vo. 1730. 
This piece was brought on at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 
but was, with very good reason, 
condemned the first night. 

214. THe Fremare Prepant. 
Farce, by Thomas Horde, jun. 
at the grammar-school in Stow, 
Gloucestershire. Printed at Ox- 
ford. Svo. 1782. 

215. Tue Femare PRevate, 
being the History of the Life and 
Death of Pope Joan. Tragedy. by 
Elk. Settle. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1680. The plot of 
this play, which is one of the 
best of its author’s productions, is 
taken from Platina’s Lives of the 
Popes ; and Cooke’s Dialogue, en- 
titled, Pope Joan. It is dedicated 
to the Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
same play, with the same title, 
was printed 4to. 168¥), except that 
it was there said to be written by 
a person of quality. 

216. Tue Femate Rake; or, 
Modern Fine Lady. A Ballad Co- 
medy., Acted at the Haymarket. 
8vo. 1736. We. cannot suppose 
that this coarse composition could 
long keep the stage. See Tue 
Woman oF Taste. 

217. Tue FEMALE ViRTUOSOES. 
Com. by Thomas Wright. Acted 
at the Queen’s Theatre. 4to. 1693. 

‘This play was performed with 
great applause, but is no more 
than an improved translation of the 
Femmes sgavantes of Moliere; an 
author to whom many of our play- 
writers have been greatly obliged, 
not only for their plots, but even 
for the very substance and wit of 


FER 
their pieces. See No Fuoots uixe 
Wits. 

218.THE FEMALE VOLUNTEER; 
or, The Dawning of Peace. Dram. 
in three acts, by Philo-Nauticus. 
[L. H. Halloran.] 8vo. 1801. 
The author says, in extenuation 
of the faults of his piece, that it 
was written ina week. It might 
have been as well written in a day. 
Never acted. 

219. Tae Femare Wits; or, 
The Triumvirate of Poets at Re- 
hearsal. Com, 4to. 1607, With 
the letters W. M. in the title. 
This piece was acted at the The- 
atre Royal in Drury Lane, for 
several days successively, and with 
applause. It consists of three acts, 
is written in the manner of: a re- 
hearsal, and was intended as a 
banter on Mrs. Manley, Mrs. Pix, 
and Mrs. Trotter. 

220. FeneLton; or, The Nuns 
of Cambray. A serious Drama, 
in three acts, altered from ‘the 
French by Robert Merry. 8vo. 
1795. A lady, confined in chains 
for seventeen years in the dungeon 
of a convent, finds her daughter 
and husband, and is restored to 
both by the interposition of the 
benevolent Fenelon, Archbishop 
of Cambray. Never acted. 

221, FerRREx and PoRREXx. 
‘Trag. set forth without addition or 
alteration, but altogether as the 
same was shewed on the stage 
before the Queenes Majestie about 
nine years past, viz. the 18th day 
of January 1561, by the Gentle- 
men of the Inner Temple. The 
first three acts of this play were - 
written by Thomas Norton; the 
two last by Thomas Sackville, 
afterwards Lord Buckhurst. The 
plot is from the English chronicles. 
This may be truly styled the first 
play of any consideration’ in the 
English language. It was- ori- 
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ginally acted at the Inner Temple, 


and afterwards before Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Its first appearance was 
ata grand Christmas, celebrated 
with unusual magnificence, as may 
be seen by the description of it in 
Dagdale’s Origines Judiciales,. p. 
150. This piece has been highly 
praised by many writers. Sir 
Philip Sydney, in his Defence of 
Poesie, says, ‘* Our tragedies and 
** comedies, not without cause 
“cried out against, observing 
*‘ rules neither of honest civilitie 
“* nor skilfull poetrie. Excepting 
«<< Gorboduck ;_ which, notwith- 
** standing as it is full of stately 
“speeches and well - sounding 
“¢ phrases, climbing to the height 
“of Seneca his style, and as full 
of notable moralitie, which it 
«‘ doth most delightfully teach, 
«© and so obtain the very end of 
** poesie: yet, in truth, it is very 
«¢ defectious in the circumstances ; 
*‘ which grieves me, because it 
«* might not remaine as an exact 
*« model of all tragedies. For it 
«* is faultie both in place and time, 
**the two necessary companions 
** of all eorporall actions.” Myr. 
Rymer gives it as his opinion, that 
«© Gorboduc is a fable doubtless 
*« better turned for tragedy than 
** any on this side the Alps, in his 
* time; and might have been a 
** better direction to Shakspeare 
«* and Ben Jonson, than any guide 
«© they have had the luck to fol- 
slow.” Mr. Pope observes, 
«< The writers of the succeeding 
“age might have improved as 
<“much in other respects, by 
“* copying from him a_ propriety 
«« in the sentiments and dignity in 
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~=€¢ the sentences, and an unaffected 


** perspicuity of style, which are 
“so essential to tragedy, and 
«‘ which all the succeeding poets, 
“* not excepting Shakspeare him- 
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“* self, either little understood or 
** perpetually neglected.” To 
which Mr. Spence adds, “ That 
“* tis no wonder if the language of 
‘« kings and statesmen should be 
«< less happily imitated by a poet 
«than a privy counsellor.” Of 
this play, the first edition was sur- 
reptitiously printed in 4to. [1565.] 
for William Griffith ; the second 
(genuine), in 8vo. [1571.] for 
John Daye; and the third, which 
was only a republication of the 
first spurious one in 4to. 1590, for 
Edward Allde. To this edition 
is appended a discourse entitled, 
The Serpent of Division. In 1736, 
the spurious one was republished 
by Mr. Spence; and since, by 


‘Mr. Hawkins, in The Origin of 


the Drama, vol. ii. 1773. The 
genuine copy, however, has been 
republished in the last edition of 
Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays. 
Dryden and Oldham, who have, 
both written with contempt of thir. 
piece, appear never to have seen 
it, as they were ignorant even of 
the sex of Gorboduc, each of them 
supposing that person to have been 
a woman. 

222. FerRex. AND PorReEx. 
Play, by William Haughton. Pro- 
bably an alteration of the forego- 
ing, and acted about 1600. N.P. 

223. Tus FrestivaL or Bac- 
cHus. Bal. Performed at Covent 
Garden, 1802. 

224, Feupat Times; or, The 
Banquet Gallery. Drama, by G. 
Colman, jan. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1799. Considered as 
a spectacle, this piece is inferior 
to Blue Beard and Lodoiska ; yet 
it had a great run. As a literary 
composition, indeed, we cannot 
praise it very highly. 

225. Tue Ficxite SHEPHER- 
pEss. A Pastoral. 4to. 1703. This 
is only an alteration of Randolph’s 
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Amyntas ; it was acted at the New 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and was played entirely by wo- 
men. The scene lies in Arcadia.- 

226. Fipere anp Fortuna- 
tus. Whether this piece is tra- 
gedy or comedy, what is its date, 
or whether it was ever acted, are 
particulars we are at a loss to dis- 
cover; the old catalogues only 
naming it, and ascribing it to 
Thomas Barker. The British Thea- 
tre, however, fixes its date about 
1690. And Coxeter, in opposition 
to all the other writers, distin- 
guishes this Barker from the au- 
thor of The Beau defeated. It is 
probably much older than any of 
the betore-mentioned lists suppose. 
In the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, November 12, 1584, 
js entered ‘* Fidele and Fortuna- 
“tus. The Deceipts in Love dis- 
*« coursed in a Comedie of two 
*« Italyn Gentlemen, and translated 
** into Englishe.” 

227. Fissco; or, The Genoese 
Conspiracy. Trag. translated from 
the Germanof Schiller. 8vo. 1796. 

228. Fizsco; or, The Genoese 
Conspiracy. Trag. translated from 
the German of Frederic Schiller, 
by G.H. Noehden and J. Stoddart. 
8vo. 1798. Though inferior to 
The Robbers of the same author, 
and not calculated for the stage, 
there are some fine passages in 
this play, that will afford pleasure 
in the closet. 

229. Fiestas DE ARANJUEZ ; 
festivals represented at Aranwhez, 
before the King and Queen of 
Spain, in the year 1623, to cele- 
brate the birth-day of that King, 
Philip IV. This is the description 
of a masque translated from the 
Spanish of Don Antonio de Men- 
doza. By Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
Ato. 1670. 

230. Tue Firrn or Novyem- 


- aside. 
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Ber. Dram. in three acts. Writ- 
ten for the use of schools. By 
Edmund Philip Bridel, LL. D. 
master of the academy, Islington. 
12mo. 1807. The subjectis, the 
carrying about of a Guy Fawkes; 
and this moral is deduced, from 
the piece: ‘* that virtue is above 
** the reach of no age or rank in. 
«¢ life, when the heart is good.” 

231 aii (Dr) Seiko; . or, 
Phillis of Scyros. An excellent 
Pastorall, written in Italian by 
C. Giudubaldo de Bonarelli, and 
translated into English by J. S. 
Gent. 4to. 1655. By some verses 
prefixed to this translation, it ap- 
pears to have been made near 
twenty years before. A translation 
was at the sametime made of Pastor 
Fido, but both of them were laid 
Coxeter imagines these 
translations were produced by Sir 
Edward Sherborne, who was then 
only seventeen years old. The ini- 
tial letters seem to point out James 
Shirley as the translator. 

232. Tue Financier. Com. 
of one act, translated from St. 


Foix. 8vo. 1771. 
233. A Finz Companion. 


Com. by Shakerley Marmion. 4to. 
1633. Acted before the King and 
Queen at WhitelHall, and at the 
Theatre in Salisbury Court. This 
play was greatly approved of; and 
it is evident on inspection, that 
Durfey’s Captain Porpuss, in his 
Sir Barnaby Whig, is an imitation 
of Captain Whibble in this play. 

234. THe Fine Lapy’s Airs. 
Com. by Thomas Baker. 4to. No 
date. [1709-] It was acted at Drury 
Lane with success. The scene lies 
in London, and the prologue is 
written by Mr. Motteux. 

235. Fire anp BRIMSTONE; 
or, The Destruction of Sodom. 
Drama, by George Lesly. 8vo, 
1675; 1634, 
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236. Firz anp Frost. Com.. 
Op. in five acts, by S. J. Pratt. 
S8vo. 1805. Printed in the second 
volume of the author’s Harvest 
Home. Never performed. It is 
written, as we are. told, “ partly 
«< on the model of the laugh-and- 
*¢ be-merry, hurry-scurry, slap- 
*¢ dash (and it might properly 
*« enough be added, helter-skelter, 
“* harum-scarum) kind of farce- 
*¢ and-pantomime comedy, which 
«< has been so much the rage, and 
** partly in -the style of the old 
«© school of the English theatre.” 
There is considerable merit and 
much entertainment in this piece, 
which was accepted by the late 
Mr. Richardson, for Drury Lane 
‘Theatre ; but his death stopped its 
progress to the stage. 

237. Fire anp WaArerR. Bal- 
Yad Opera, by Miles’ Peter An- 
drews. Acted at the Haymarket. 
$vo. 1780. There is moye of the 
msipid than the aspiring element 
m this production, which the 
xeader would naturally suppose, 
from the incendiary characters in- 
troduced into it, was written in 
consequence of the riots of the 
year 1780; but the author assures 
us, however singular it may ap- 
pear, that it was actually written 
and delivered to the manager long 
before any of the then late dis- 
turbances took place. It was se- 
veral times repeated during the 
first season ; but has since lain on 
the shelf. There is both whim 
and novelty in the character of 
Ambuscade. 


238. Turn Fire Kine; or, 
Albert and Rosalie. _ Bal. by J.C. 
Cross. Svo. 1801. 


239. Tue First Arremer; 
or, The Whim of the Moment. 
‘Comic Opera, by Miss Owenson. 
‘This piece was first performed in 
‘Dublin, March 4, 1807, and at- 
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tended with great success; buf 
we do not know whether it has 
been printed, or not. Music by 
Mr. IT. Cooke. 

240. Tue First Civit Wars 
in France. Play, by Michael 
Drayton, in conjunction with 
Thomas Dekker, in three parts, 
all acted 1598; but neither of 
them printed. 
2A. First COME First SERV~ 
ED. Mus. Ent. 8vo. 1797. 

242. First come First sERV- 
ED; or; The Biter lit. Farce. 
Acted Aug. 22, 1808, at the Hay~- 
market, for the benefit of Mr. 
Matthews; but not repeated, nor, 
we believe, printed. 

243. First Fauttrs. Com. by 
Miss Decamp (now Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble). Acted for her own benefit, 
at Drury Lane, 1799. This piece 
was interesting, and exhibited no 
small portion of dramatic skill in 


the writer. Not printed. See 
Narurar Favutts. 
244, Tue First Froor. Far. 


by James Cobb. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1787. This piece 
met with great success. 
245. First Love. 
Richard Cumberland. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1795. Of this 
play, which was very well received, 
the intention is to show, that 
parents should never cross the 
dictates of a first love; as it is 
the genuine effusion of innocence 
and simplicity, and promises more 
than any other circumstance to 
secure conjugal felicity. In this 
piece, a great source of interest 
was the acting of Mrs. Jordan, in 
the character of Sabina Rosni; a 
foreigner, young, amiable, and 
handsome, deserted by her hus- 
band, aud under the protection of 
a stranger, for whom she conceives 
the warmest friendship. Theten- © 
der sorrows of Sabina Rosni, pour- 
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ing through the silvery sounds of 
this charming actress, sunk into 
the heart, and excited the most 
pleasing emotions. 

246. THe First Nienut’s Lope- 
inc. Farce, by Archibald Mac- 
laren, 12mo. Printed at Edin- 
burgh, and perhaps performed 
there. We have not seen a copy 
of this piece, and therefore know 
not its date. 

247, Tue First oF APRIL; 
or, The Fool’s Errand. Mus. Ent. 
by Arch. Maclaren. 12mo. 1802. 
This was performed by Mr. Ber- 
nard’s company in the island of 
Guernsey. 

248. Tur FisHeRMEN. Com. 
Op. in two acts, by James Field 
Stanfield. Written about the year 
1786; at which time the author 
was a performer in the York com- 
pany. Not printed. Mr. Stan- 
field is at present, we believe, 
manager of a small company, 
which performs at various places 
in the north of England. 

249. Tue Five Lovers. Com. 
Opera. First acted in Dublin, 
Feb. 22, 1806. It is generally 
ascribed to the pen of a barrister 
of the name of Swift. Music by 
Mr. T. Cooke. The fable seems 
taken from a tale in The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ; and some 
of the characters are rather too 
like those in The Mountaineers ; 
but the piece was well received. 
We know not whether it has been 
' printed. 

250. Five Mites ofr; or, The 
Finger Post. Com. by Thomas 
Dibdin. Acted at the Haymarket. 
8vo. 1806. Full of pun, bustle, 
and whim, and very well re- 
ceived. 

251, Five Prays tn One. 
Acted at the Rose Theatre, April 7, 
1597; but not now known. 

252. Five THOUSAND A YEAR. 

VOL, 11, 


FLO 
Com. by T. Dibdin. Acted at 
Covent Garden. 8vo. [1799.] 


There is both humour and senti- 
ment in this piece; which, how- 
ever, is not in the first rank of its 
author's performances. 

253. Fratrery, Deceit, anv 
FaLsHoop, MIsLEAD Kine Hu- 
MANITY. One of the eight In- 
terludes of Sir David Lindsay’s, 
published by Pinkerton. 8vo. 1792. 

254. Tue Frere. Com. by 
Edward Sharpham. Acted at Black. 
Friars, by the children of the Re- 
vels. 4to, 1610; 4to. 1615; 4to. 
1631. The scene of this play lies 
in London, and the plot seems in 
a great degree to be borrowed. 
from Marston’s Parasttaster. It 
is probably older than the year 
1610; as it was entered by John 
Trundel, on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, May 9, 1606. 

255. Tue Firrcu oF Bacon. 
Comic Opera, by the Rev. Henry 
Bate. Acted, with good success, 
at the Haymarket, 1778. Printed 
in Svo. 1779, and still continues: 
a stock-piece. 

256. Tue Fioatine Istanp. 
Tragi-Com. by William Strode. 
4to.1655. This play was not pub- 
lished till many years after the au- 
thor’s death, but was performed 
by the students of Christ Church, 
on the 29th of August 1636, before 
the king, for whose diversion it 
was purposely written at the re- 
quest of the dean and chapter. It 
contained too much morality to 
suit the taste of the court; yet it 
pleased the king so well. that he 
soon after bestowed a canon’s dig- 
nity on the author. Some grave 
persons, however, were scandal- 
ized at astage being erected in the 
college, and the students perform- 
ing the parts of players thereon ; 
and a book soon after issued from 
the press, entitled, ‘‘ The Overe 
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“ throw of Stage-Plays; wherein 
“is manifestly proved, that it is 
“ not only unlawful to be an Ac- 
“tor, but a Beholder of these 
«« Vanities.” 

257. Fora. Opera. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; being The 
Country Wake, altered [by John 
Hippisley] after the manner of 
The Beggar's Opera. 8vo. 1730; 
12mo. 1768. 

258. Frora’s VaGariEes. Com. 
by Richard Rhodes. This amusing 
play was written while the author 
was a student at Oxford ; and after 
being publicly acted by his fellow- 
students in Christ Church, Jan. 8, 
1663, and afterwards at the Thea- 
tre Royal, was printed in 4to. 1670, 
1677. Thescene lies in Verona ; 
and part of the plot, viz. the cir- 
cumstance of Otrante’s making use 
of the friar in carrying on her in- 
trigues with Lodovico, is founded 
on Boccace’s Decam. Day iii. 
Nov. 3. 

259. FLoRAzENE; or, The Fatal 
Conquest. ‘Trag. by James Good- 
hall. JNot acted; but printed at 
Stamford, 8vo. [1754.] 

260. THE FLORENTINE FRIEND. 
A Play, with this title, was entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, Nov. 29, 1653; but 
was not printed. 

261.FLorimens. Pastoral, pre- 
sented by the Queen’s command- 
ment before the King at White- 
hall. 4to. 1635. 

262. FrorizeL AND Perpira; 
or, The Sheepshearing. Farce, by 
Macnamara Morgan. 8vo. 1754. 
This piece is no more than an ex- 
tract from some scenes of Shak- 
speare’s Winter's Tale, so far as 
relates to the loves of Florizel and 
Perdita, formed into two acts, and 
enlivened with part of the humo- 
fous character of Autolicus. It 
was first performed, we believe, 
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in Dublin; but soon after at Coe 
vent Garden Theatre, for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Barry; Miss Nossiter 
acting the part of Perdita, and 
Mr. Barry the counterpart of her 
lover. It bas since, however, 
been frequently represented with 
success. 

263. FLrorizet AND PERDITA. 
Dram. Pastoral, in three acts, al- 
tered from The Winter's Tale of 
Shakspeare, _ by David Garrick. 
Acted at Drury Lane,1756. Print- 
ed in 8vo. 1758. See Tue WIn- 
TER’s TALE. 

264. Tue Fryine Voice. A 
Play, by Ralph Wood. One of 
those destroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s servant. 

265. Tuer Forzies or a Day; 
or, The Marriage of Figaro. Com. 
by Thomas Holcroft. Acted, with 
good success, at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1784, 1785. This was a 
translation from Beaumarchais’ La 
Folle Journée (itself founded on a 
Spanish piece), With alterations to 
adapt it to the English stage. It 
was well received; but has now 
dwindled into an afterpiece. It 
forms a kind of sequel to The Spa- 
nish Barter. 

206. Fotty as ir Fries. Com, 
by Frederic Reynolds. Acted at 
Covent Garden. Svo. 1802, Mr. 
Reynolds’s chief aim has been to 
excite laughter, and he certainly 
is successful. There is no strong 
delineation of character in this 
piece, but much drollery, and 
some very good hits at the follies 
of the times. 

267. Tue Forty oF AGE; er, 
The Accomplished Lady. Panto- 
mime. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1797. 

208. Tue Fonp Huspanp; 
or, The Plotting Sisters. Com. by 
T. Durfey. Acted at.Drury Lane. 
Ato. 1676; 4to. 1685; 4to. 1711. 
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This met with very great applause, 
and is certainly one of Mr. Durfey’s 
best plays. Steele tells us (Guar- 
dian, No.82), that ‘ this comedy 
** was honoured with the presence 
** of King Charles the Second three 
*« of its first five nights.” 

209. Tue Fonp Lapy. Com. 
by a Person of Honour. 4to. 1684. 
See Amorous oLD Woman. 

270. FONDLEWIFE AND Le- 
TITIA. Com. of two acts. Per- 
formed at Crow Street, Dublin. 
12mo. 1767. Taken from The 
Old Bachelor, and printed at Dub- 
lin. 

271. FoNtTAINBLBAU; or, Our 
Way in France. Com. Op. by 
John O’Keeffe. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1784. Printed in -8vo. 
1798. This piece met with very 
good success; being well calcu- 
lated to excite a hearty laugh by 
the variety, oddity, and even the 
improbability, of the incidents. 
The then passion of the English for 
travelling or residing in France, 
was a proper subject of ridicule, 
and Mr.O’Keefte chastised it with 
freedom and effect. 

272. FonTAINVILLE Forest. 
Play, by James Boaden. Acted at 
Covent Garden. Syo.1794. This 
piece is avowedly founded on Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s Romance of the Forest. 
Time, the beginning of the 15th 
century. It was well received. 

273. Tue Foot. Farce, in two 
acts. Performed at Covent Gar- 
den. ~By Edward Topham. 8vo, 
1736. ‘This. piece was well re- 
ceived; but owed much of its 
applause to the excellent acting 
of Mrs. Wells in the part of 
Laura. 

274. A Foot anp HeR Matr- 
DENHEAD SOON PARTED. Aplay 
under this title was entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
Noy. 29, 1053; but was net print- 
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ed. It was probably written by 
Robert Davenport ; being enume- 
rated, with the rest of his pieces, 
in the catalogue of dramas belong- 
ing to the Cockpit Theatre. = 

275.A Foot MADE Wise. Ope- 
ratical Com, by Sam. Johnson, 
Acted at the Haymarket 1741, 
but not printed. 

276. THe Foot TRANSFORMED. 
Com. This play was advertised 
as being in the press, at the end 
of Wit and Drollery, Jovial Poems, 
12mo. 1661, but was not pub- 
Jished. 

277. Tur Foot tTurn’p Cri- 
Tick. Com. by T. Durfey, Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 
1678. This, like most of our au- 
thor’s pieces, is full of plagiarisms ; 
the characters of Old Winelove, 
Trim, and Small Wit, being taken 
from Simo, Asotus, and Balio, in 
Randolph’s Jealous Lovers: nay, 
the very prologue is a theft, being 
the same with that to Lord Or- 
rery’s Master Anthony. 

278. Tue Foone witHour 
Booxe. A Play, by William 
Rowley, Entered on the book of 
the Stationers’ Company, Sept. 9, 
1053 ; but not printed, 

279. THe Foot wouLp BE A 
Favourite; or, The Discreet Lo- 
ver. Trag. Com. by Lodowick 
Carlell, 8yvo. 1657. Acted with 
great applause. The scene Mi- 
lan. 

280. Tue Foour’s Orsera; or, 
The Taste of the Age. Written by 
Matthew Medley [perhaps Tony 
Aston], and performed by his 
company in Oxtord. vo. 1731. 

281. A Foor’s PREFERMENT; 
or, The three Dukes of Dunstable, 
Com. by T. Durfey. Acted at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Dorset Gar- 
den. 4to.1688. ‘This play is lit. 
tle more than a transcript of Flet- 
cher’s Noble Gentleman, except one 
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scene relating to Basset, which is 
taken from a novel called The 
Humours of Basset. 

Sir George Etherege, in a letter 
to the Duke of Buckingham, says, 
« By my last packet from England 
«* among a heap of nauseous trash, 
«IT received The Three Dukes of 
«© Dunstable; which is really so 
“monstrous and insipid, that I 
*©am sorry Lapland or Livonia 
«had not the honour of producing 
«© it; but if I did penance in read- 
** ing it, I rejoiced to hear that it 
«“ was so solemnly interred to the 
** tune of catcalls.” 

282. FooTe, Weston, AND 
SHUTER, IN THE SHApDEs. Int. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1784. 
Not printed. 

283.THE Footman. An Opera. 
$vo. 1732. Performed at Good- 
man’s Fields. 

284. Tur Foro’p MARRIAGE; 
or, The Jealous Bridegroom. Tragi- 
Com. by Mrs. Behn. 4to. 1671; 
4to. 1688. This play was acted at 
the Queen’s Theatre, and is sup- 
posed by Langbaine to have been 
the first of this lady’s production. 
Scene in the court of France. We 
are told, that Otway, the poet, 
having expressed an inclination to 
turn actor, Mrs. Behn gave him 
the King in this play as a proba- 
tion part; but, not having been 
used to the stage, the appearance 
of a full audience put him into 
such confusion as effectually spoil- 
ed him for an actor. 

285. Tire Forcep Marniace. 
Trag. by Dr. John Armstrong. 
8vo.1770. This was written in 
1754, and is printed in the second 
volume of the author's Miscel- 
lanies. Itis a performance which 
will not add to thé reputation of 
the elegant author of The Art of 
preserving Health. It had been 
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offered to Mr. Garrick, but was 
refused by him. 

286. Tue Forcep Marriace. 
Com. translated from Moliere. 
Printed in Foote’s Comic Theatre, 
yol. iv. 12mo. 1762. 

2387. Tue Fore’p MaRRiaGE, 
Com. by Ozell. This is only a 
translation of the Mariage Forcée 
of Moliere, and was never intend- 
ed for the stage. 

288. THe Forc’p PHysician. 
Com. by Ozell. This piece is un- 
der the same circumstance with 
the foregoing, being a translation 
only of Moliere’s Medecin malgre 
lui. 

289. Tur Force or CaLumny. 
Play, translated from the German 
of Kotzebue, by Ann Plumptre. 
Svo. 1799. Never acted. 

200. Tur Force or Fasnior. 
Com. by H. Mackenzie. Acted 
at Covent Garden, 1789. This 
comedy was intended to ridicule 
those persons who affect fashion- 
able follies and vices, while in their 
hearts they despise them. The 
characters were not ill drawn; but 
the principal incidents wanted no- 
velty. The language was elegant ; 
but the piece had little dramatic 
effect, and was only performed 
once. Not printed. 

291. THe Force or FRIEND- 
sHip. ‘rag. by Charles Johnson. 
Acted at the Haymarket. 4to. 
1710. Scene, Verona. At the 
end of this tragedy is subjoined a 
small farce, which was acted with 
it, called Love in a Chest. 

292. Tue Force or Love. 
Trag. for the use of private thea- 
tres, by Edward Tighe. Printed 
at Dublin. 12mo0.1786. This is 
only an alteration of Lee’s Theo- 
dostus. 

2903. Tut Force or Ripicure. 
Com, by Thomas Holcroft. Acted 
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at Drury Lane, Dec. 6, 1796, and 


condemned. It was, we believe, 
derived from the French. Not 
printed. 


204. ForecasTLe Fun; <or, 
Saturday Night at Sea. Mus. Ent. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1798, 
for the benefit of Mr. Incledon. 
Not printed. It was, in fact, 
merely a collection of popular sea 
songs, introduced by loyai and 
patriotic toasts. : 

2905. Tur Forest or HERMAN- 
STADT; or, Princess and No Prin- 
cess. Melo-drama, in two acts. 
Performed at Covent Garden, with 
good success, 1808. It is an al- 
teration from a French drama, 
entitled La Foret d' Hermanstadt ; 
ow, La Fausse Epouse; which had 
a considerable degree of success at 
Paris. It was presented to the pro- 
prietors of Covent Garden by Capt. 
Hewetson, author of Tne Blind 
Boy, and arranged as a Melo- 
drama by Mr. Dibdin. The inci- 
dent on which the piece is found- 
ed happened to the mother of 
the Emperor Charlemagne, and is 
mentioned in the histories of 
France and Germany. On the 
same story is founded Mr. Skef- 
fington’s Mysterious Bride. N. P. 

296. Tue Forester; or, The 
Royal Seat. Dram. by John Bayley. 
8vo. 1798. Astrange random imi- 
tation of The Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Never acted. 

297. Tuer Foresters; a Pic- 
ture of Rural Manners. Play, trans- 
lated from the German of Iffland, 
by Bell Plumptre. 8vo. 1799. 
Though not suited to the English 
stage, this play will in the perusal 
be found to contain some good 
writing. An unjust magistrate, 
and a sort of <‘ village Hamp- 
«© den,” who defends his neigh- 
bours against the oppressions and 
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emcroachments of abused power, 
are the principal characters. 

. 2908. FoRGET AND ForGIvE; or, 
The Road to Happiness. Com. by 

-— Lindoe. Acted at Newcastle, 
1804, for the benefit of the au- 
thor, who was a performer in the 
Newcastle company. 

2909. For rue Honour oF 
Watts. Masque, by Ben Jon- 
son. No date; but placed be- 
tween those of 1619 and 1620. 
Fol. 1692 ; 8vo. 1756, : 
* 300. Tue ForrirupeE or Ju- 
piTH. ‘T'rag. by Ralph Radcliff. 
Not printed. 

301..THEe Fortress. Melo-. 
drama, in’ threet'acts, by °T) Ey 
Hook. Acted, with success, at 
the Haymarket. 8vo. 1807. 

302. Tae Fortunate Des- 
PARTURE; an historical account 
dramatized, as best suited to con- 
vey an idea of the horrid excesses 
committed by the French army, 
on their irruption into Portugal ; 
and the fortunate departure of the 
Prince Regent and family, on the 
eve of their entrance into Lisbon. 
With an address to the people of 
Great Britain, on their relative and» 
comparative situation with the con- 
tinent; and its possible subjugation 
by that scourge of human nature, 
Bonaparte. Written during some 
months’ confinement in Lisbon, 
under the marauders of France, 
by an Englishman. 8vo. 1810. 

303. Tue Fortunate GEne- 
raL. A French history, by Ri- 
chard Hathwaye. Acted 1602. 
Not printed. 

304. Tue Fortunate Isres, 
and their Union, celebrated in a 
Masque designed for the court on 
Twelfth Night, 1626, by Ben 
Jonson. 8vo. 1756. 

305. Tue ForrunaTe Pga- 
sant; or, Nature will prevail, 
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Com. by Benjamin Victor. 8vo. 
1776. This is taken from the 
Paysan Parvenu of Monsieur de 
Marivaux. It was never acted. 

306. Tue Fortunate PRINCE; 
or, Marriage at Last. Ballad Op. 
in three acts. Svo. 1734. 

307. Tue FortTUNATE SaILor. 
Qp. by David Morison. 1790. 
Mentioned in Campbell’s History 


of Scottish Poetry. 

308. Forrunatus. See OLp 
Fortunatus. 

309. Forrunatus. Pant. by 


Mr. Woodward. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1753. This pantomime has 
been frequently revived, and al- 
ways with alterations and addi- 
tions. 

310, Fortune By LAanp anp 
Sea. Tragi-Com. by Thomas 
Heywood. Acted by the Queen's 
Servants. 4to. 1055. Our anthor 
was assisted by Rowley in the com- 
position of this play, which met 
with great applause in the per- 
formance, but was not printed till 
after their decease. The scene lies 
in London. 

311. Tas Forrung-HunrTers ; 
or, Two Fools well met. Com. by 
Ja. Carlisle. Acted by His Ma- 
jesties Servants. 4to. 1689. This 
play is not without merit; but 
Spruce’s mistaking (though drunk) 
the hand of another for the handle 
of a pump, and orange-flower 
for pump-water, is too absurd. 
Downes tells us that it expired on 
its third day. The scene in Co- 
vent Garden. ty 

312. THe Fortunes Hunters. 
Farce. Yo which is annexed, a 
humorous new ballad, called The 
Female Combatanis; or, Love in 
a Jail. As it was acted at Mac 
L—n’s Amphitheatre with great 
applause. 8vo, 1750. 

313. Tue Foxrunt Hunters ; 
or, The Widow lewitch'd. Farce, 
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by Charles Macklin. [1748.] This 
was acted three or four times for 
the author’s benefit, but is not 
printed. 

314, Fortune in HER Wirs. 
Com. by Charles Johnson. 4to. 
1705. This is but an indifferent 
translation of Cowley’s Naeufra- 
gium Joculare, and was never pre= 
sented on the stage. The scene, 
as it does in Cowley’s piece, lies 
at Dunkirk. 

315. Fortune Menps. Com. 
See THEATRICAL RECORDER. 

316. Forrune’s Foor. Com. 
by Fred. Reynolds. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, 8vo. 1796. This 
is a lively piece, and succeeded 
well on the stage ; to which, in« 
deed, like most others of its au- 
thor’s plays, itis much better suited 
than to the closet. 

317. Forrune’sFroric. Farce, 
by J. T. Allingham. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden. ‘8vo. 1799. There 
is bath fun and morality in this 
entertainment; which, though ori- 
ginally produced for Mr. Whit- 
field’s benefit, afterwards became, 
and still continues, a favourite 
stock-piece. The story turns ona 
peasant succeeding to the title and 
estate of a lord, and on the use 
that he makes of his ynexpectedly- 
acquired wealth. 

318. Fortuns’s TaskE; or, 
The Fickle Fair One. P. in MS. 
1684. By John Horne, New 
Coll. M.A. June 30, 1677. 

319. Forrune’s Triexs in 
Foxrry-six. An allegorical] Satire, 
8v0. 1747." i 

320.forrune’sWrergr. Mus. 
Ent, acted by the Drury Lane 
company, at the Opera House in 
the Haymarket, 1593, for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Bannister; but not 
heard of afterwards. N. P. 

321. Tue Forrove-Tepen, 
Op. Farce. Acted at Drury Lane, 
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Sept. 29, 1808; but, being re- 
ceived with considerable disappro- 
bation, was withdrawn after the 
first performance. Not printed. 

322. Tue Forrunwe-TELvers. 
Pant, Acted at Drury Lane, 1740. 

323. Tue Forrune-TELLers; 
or, The World Unmask'd. A Med- 
ley. Written by Abel Drugger 
[John Hardham]. 8vo. No date. 
This piece is reditable to the au- 
thor’s talents; but, though in a 
dramatic form, does not appear to 
have been intended for the stage. 

324. ForTUNE TO KNOW EACH 
ONE THE CONDICIONS AND GEN- 
TLE MANORS, AS WELLOF WOMEN 
as or Men, &c. A play entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, 1566; but not printed, 
unless it is, as it probably may be, 
the same play that has been dis- 
tinguished by the title of Com- 
MoN CownpDITIONS. See an ac- 
count of that piece ante. 

325. Tue Forty Tuteves. Op. 
Romance. Acted at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1806, with very great 
success. Scene, Bagdad, and the 
adjacent forest. The story is taken 
from a tale in the fourth volume 
of The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Ali Baba, a poor wood- 
cutter, while pursuing his avoca- 
tions in the forest, discovers a ca- 
vern belonging to a banditti, and 
overhears the magical words of 
«© Open Sesame,” by which he ob- 
tains admission, and returns to 
his humble habitation laden with 
wealth. His wife Cogia, having 
borrowed of her rich and proud 
sister a measure to ascertain her 
treasures, several pieces adhere to 
the bottom of the measure, and 
divulge their concealed wealth. 
Ali Baba is therefore compelled to 
disclose the secret to his rich bro- 
ther Cassim, who visits the ca- 
vern; but when he has entered, 
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forgetting the words ‘* Open Se- 
“© same,” he is unable to escape, 
and being found by the robbers, 
is beheaded, and his body thrown 
into the forest, where it is found 
by his brother Ali, who succeeds 
to his house and possessions. To 
conceal the catastrophe, a cobler 
is led blindfold to sew the head to 
the body ; and having mentioned 
this circumstance to the captain of 
the banditti, who comes to Bag- 
dad in search of the first spoiler of 
the cave, he is shown by the 
cobler to the house inhabited by 
Ali Baba. Pretending that he is 
a merchant trading in oil, he ob- 
tains admission into the garden for 
thirty-nine jars, in each of which 
a robber is concealed. Morgiana, 
the faithful slave of Ali, wanting 
some oil, goes to the jars, and, 
discovering the scheme, destroys 
the whole gang with some deadly 
liquid which had been given her 
master by a beneficent fairy. To 
effect the destruction of the cap- 
tain, Morgiana enters the ban- 
quetting-room as a dancing slave; 
and, while he is attempting to stab 
her master, wrests the dagger from 
his hand, and plunges it into his 
breast ; for which she is rewarded 
by a marriage with Ganem, the 
son of Ali Baba. An episode is 
introduced, consisting of a benevo- 
Jent fairy and a wicked genius, 
who is at length subdued by the 
power of virtue. The programme 
of this piece, we have been told, 
was sketched by Mr. Sheridan; 
the dialogue written by his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Ward; and some 
finishing touches are said to have 
been given by the pen of Mr. Col- 
man. Not printed. Music by 
Kelly. 

326. Fou. Deeps wit Rise. 
Mus. D. by S. J. Arnold. Acted 
at the Haymarket, July 1804, 
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The plot of this dismal drama is 
taken from The Traveller’s Story, 
in Miss Lee’s Canterbury Tales. 
It isa strange, and by no means 
judicious, mixture of opera, trage- 
dy, and farce, and met with little 
encouragement. The music was 
said to be from the posthumous 
avorks of Dr. Arnold, the author’s 
father. 8vo. 1804. 

327. Tue Founpiinc. Com. 
by Edward Moore. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1748; S8vo. 1755. 
This comedy was the first of 
Moore’s dramatic pieces, but is 
far superior to his second comic 
attempt. It met with tolerable 
success during its run; although, 
on the first night of its appearance, 
the character of Faddle (which it 
is said was intended for one Kussel) 
gave great disgust, and was there- 
fore considerably curtailed in all 
the ensuing representations. Rus- 
sel was a young man, admired for 
his agreeable manner of imitating 
the opera singers. He was hand- 
some and elegant in his person, of 
most consummate assurance, and 
caressed for some years by several 
leading ladies of quality ; and yet 
(so capricious is the fate of those 
beings) he was thrown into the 
Fleet Prison, in his prime of life, 
for a debt not exceeding forty 
pounds, ran mad, and died there 
in a few months, . This piece has 
not, however, since that time, 
been often acted, being generally 
considered as bearing too near a 
resemblance to The Conscious Lo- 
vers. Yet we cannot help think- 
ing it far preferable to that play ; 
as the intricacy of the plot is much 
more natural, the characters are of 
amore sprightly tarn, and drawn in 
the general from higher life, un- 
mixed with the pertness ofa cham- 
bermaid coquet, and kitchen cox- 
comb; on which, howeyer, the 
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greater part of the liveliness of Sir 
R. Steele’s play principally depends. 

328. THe FouNDLING OF THE 
Forest. Play, in three acts, by 
William Dimond. Acted at the 
Haymarket, with great success. 
This is one of those romantic dra- 
mas, which please more by the 
curiosity and interest which they 
excite, and the stage effect pro- 
duced, than by the delineation of 
character. 8vo. 1809. 

329. Tue FounrTAIN OF NEW 
Fasuions. Play, by G. Chapman. 
Acted in 1598. Not printed. 

330. Tur Fountain oF SELF 
Love. See Cynruia’s Reve.s. 

331. The Booke of the Four 
HONOURED Loves. Comedy, by 
William Rowley ; entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
June 29, 1660, but not printed. 
It was among those destroyed by 
Mr. Warburton’s servant. 

332. Tue Four Kines. A 
play of this name was acted by the 
Lord Adiniral’s servants, in 1598; 
but is now not known. 

333. Tue Four P's. 4 merry 
Interlude of a Palmer, a Pardoner, 
a Potycary and a Pedlar, by John 
Heywood. 4to. no date, and 4to. 
1569. This is one of the first 
plays that appeared in the English 
language; it is written in metre, 
and not divided into acts. The 
original edition is in the black 
letter, but it has been republished 
in Dodsley’s Collection, 1780. 

324, Four PLays 1n OnE; or, 
Moral Representations, by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Fol. 1647; 
8vo, 1778. ‘These four pieces are 
entitled as follows, viz. I. The 
Triumph of Honour. This is 
founded on Boccace, Day 10. 
Nov. 5. Scene near Athens, the 
Roman army lying there. II. The 
Triumph of Love. This is taken 
from the same author, Day-§, 
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Nov. 8. and the scene laid in Mi- 
jan. ITI. The Triumph of Death. 
This is from Part 3. Nov. 3. of 
The Fortunate, Deceiv’d, and Un- 
fortunate Lovers. The scene, An- 
jou. IV. The Triumph of Time. 
The plot of this seems to be en- 
tirely the invention of the author. 
Whether this medley of dramatic 
pieces was ever performed or not, 
does ‘not plainly appear. It is 
composed as if acted at Lisbon, 
before Manuel, King of Portu- 
gal, and his Queen Isabella, at 
the celebration of their nuptials ; 
that court being introduced as 
spectators, and the King, Queen, 
&c. making remarks upon each 
representation. The first two may 
properly be called Tragi-Comedies, 
the third a Tragedy, and the last 
an Opera. 

335. Tur Four Prentises oF 
Lonpon, with the Conquest of 
Jerusalem. An Historical Play, by 
Thomas Heywood. Divers times 
acted at the Red Bull. 4to. 1615; 
4to. 1032. Dedicated ‘* to the 
“© honest and high-spirited pren- 
“€ tises, the readers.” This piece 
is inserted in Dodsley’s Collection, 
second edition, 1780. The plot 
is founded on the exploits of the 
famous Godfrey of Bulloigne, who 
released Jerusalem out of the hands 
of the infidels in 1099; an ample 
account of which is to be seen in 
Tasso's Goffretlo, and in Fuller’s 
Holy War. 

336. Tue Four SEASONS; or, 
Love in every Age. A Musical In- 
terlude, by P. A. Motteux. 4to. 
1699. This little piece was set to 
music by Mr. Jeremy Clarke, and 
is printed with the musical enter- 
tainments in the opera of The 
Island Princess ; or, Generous Por- 
tuguese. It does not belong to 
that opera; having been designed 


(as is expressly said by the author) 
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** for another season, and another 
“occasion.” It was, however, 
performed at the end of the last 
act of The Island Princess, and is 
printed with that piece. 

337. THE Four Sons oF Amon. 
Play, by Robert Shawe. Acted 
1602. Not printed. 

338. Tue Fox uncas’p; or, 
Robin's Art of Money-catching. 
Ball. Op. as it is privately acted 
near St. James’s. Svo. 1733. One 
of the despicable Jibels published 
at this period against Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

339. Fraitty anp Hypocrisy. 
Drama, by James Wild. 12mo. 
1804. Never acted. It is taken 
from Beaumarchais’ L’ Autre Tar- 
tuffe; ou, La Mere Coupalle ; 
and forms a sequel to The Spanish 
Barber, and The Follies of a Day. 

340. Frea. This is one of three 
plays, published as Dramatic 
Sketches of the Ancient Northern 
Mythology, by F. Sayers, M. D. 
Ato. 1790. ‘The subject is from 
a Gothic fiction. Balder, god of 
the sun, and the beloved of Frea, 
was slain by his brother Hoder, 
and hurled into the infernal re- 
gions. Hela, the goddess of fate, 
is entreated by Frea to release him ; 
which she engages to do, if all 
the gods deplore the loss of Balder, 
Frea applies, in turn, to each; 
and each relents, except Lok, 
whose refusal seals the doom of 
Balder, and terminates the piece. 

341. FREDERIC AND BasELiers 
for Bastzes]. Play. Acted at 
the Rose Theatre, June 3, 1597. 
Not printed. 

342. Freperic Duke oF 
Brunswick Lunenzurc. Trag. 
by Elizabeth Haywood. Svo. 1729. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
with no success. 

343. Taz FREEHOLDER. Dram. 
Interlude, by Joseph Moser, 
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Printed in The European Maga- 
zine, vol. lvii. 1830. Never acted. 
344. Tue Free Knienrs; or, 
The Edict of Charlemagne. Ope- 
ratic Drama, in three acts, by F. 
Reynolds. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den. Svo, 1810. The scene is 
Westphalia. ‘Time the fourteenth 
century. The piece is founded on 
the Inguisition. An uncle, who 
fancies be has destroyed his niece, 
fhe Princess Paletine, usurps her 
title and palatinate; but she is 
preieevett by Count Manfredi, 
who was commissioned to destroy 
her; and who, finding his lite 
also sought by the usurper, as- 
sumes the name of Bellarmin, and 
beeomes an inmate of Corbey Ab- 
bey, founded by Charlemagne, 
and endowed by him with the gift 
of sanctuary. ‘he young Princess 
is brought up in the family of 
Baron Ravensberg, whose son falls 
in love with.her; and here she is 
recognised by the usurper, who 
has her brought before the Inquisi- 
tion, and condemned to death up- 
on a false charge. Her lover, 
however, effects her escape, and 
she flies for protection to Corbey 
Abbey. The usurper, thus foiled, 
attacks the Abbey, forces its gates, 
commards the Princess to be 
dragged from the sanctuary, and 
is on the point of sacrificing her, 
when the Abbot proc laims her his 
lawful sovereign. The usurper, 
appalled, drops his sword, and, 
stung with remorse of conscience, 
acknow ledges his guilt. The Prin- 
cess accepts the band of her Jover, 
and the Brie concludes with the 
ceremony of the installation of the 
Abbot. This was an interesting 
spectacle ; but has slender merit 
as a literary production. 
315. Tur Freeman's Honour. 
Play, by William Smith, It is 


gedia del Libero Arbitrio. 
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only mentioned in the epistle de- 
dicatory of a subsequent one, writ- 
ten by the same author, and en- 
titled, The Hector of Germany. 
This play, however, is said to have 
been ‘‘ acted by the servants of 
“«the King’s Majesty, to dignify 
“the worthy Company of Mer- 
*« chant Taylors.” 

346. Free Wrrr. Trag. by 
Henry Cheeke. 4to. black letter. 
No date. [Supposed ahout 1589.} 
This is one of the very old moral 
plays. Its full title runs as follows: 
A certayne Tragedte, wrytien fyrste 
an Italtan, by EN. ’B. (Franciscus 
NigerBassentinus) ,evfituled Free- 
wrt; and translated into Eng- 
lishe, Ly Henry Cheeke, wherein es 
set foorth, in manner of a tragedie, 
the deuylish Deuise of the Popish 
Religion, Sc. In the public li- 
brary at Cambridge is a copy of 
the original Italian, entitled, Tra- 
4to. 
1546; and also a Latin version, 
by the author himself: printed at 
Geneva, by John Crispin. Svo. 
1559. Niger is his name la- 
tinized. His: Italian name being 
Nero, as it is printed in a copy at 
Trinity College library, 1547. 

347. Kine Freewrun. A MS. 
tragedy under this title, with the 
date of 1635, and translated from 
the French by Francis Bristowe, 
Gent. was in Mr. Barker's Cata- 
Jogue of Plays (1799) for Sale. 

348. Tue Frencu Comenpy. 
Acted at the Rose Theatre. by the 
Lord Admmiral’s servants, Feb. 11, 
1595. Not now known.. 

349. Tur Frencn ConsuRER 
Comedy, by T. P. Acted at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. 4to. 
1078. The plot of this play is 
composed from two stories in the 
Romance of Gusman de <Alfa- 
rache, the Spanish Hogue; the one 
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called Dorido and Clorinia, the 
other The Merchant of Sevil; and 
the scene is laid in Sevil. 

350. Tue Frenca Docror. 
Acted by the Lord Admiral’s ser- 
vants, at the Rose Theatre, Oct. 
18, 1595. Not now known. 

351. Frencu Fairy; or, The 
Virtuous Individual. A Play, in 
three acts, translated trom the 
French; printed in the first vo- 
lume of The Devil, a periodical 
work, 12mo. 1786. This pigce 
is founded on the history of the 
Protestants of Lisieux, who, by 
the firmness of Jean Hennuyer, 
bishop of that place, escaped the 
otherwise general massacre ‘in 
France, in the year 1572. It is 
probably from the same French 
play as Jean Hennuyer; which 
see. 

352. THE FRENCH FLOGGED; 
or, The British Sailors in America. 
Farce of two acts. Performed at 
Covent Garden. S8vo. 1707. A 
piece written for, and acted at, 
Bartholomew Fair. It was also 
once represented at Covent Gar- 
den. The author is supposed to 
be Geo. Alex. Stevens. 

353. Tue Frencuiriep Lapy 
NEVER IN Paris. Com. of two 
acts, by Henry Dell. Acted at 
Covent Garden. 8vo. 1757. Taken 
from Cibber’s Comical Lovers ; 
which was borrowed from Dry- 
den’s Maiden Queen, and Mar- 
riage &la Mode. This was com- 
piled for the use of Mrs. Wofhing- 
ton, and acted at her benefit. 

354. FRencHMAN IN LoNnDoN. 
A Comedy. Dedicated to Mr, 
Foote. Svo. 1755. This piece 
was never designed for the Eng- 
lish stage, being nothing but a li- 
teral translation of the Frangois a 
Londres, of M. de Boissy, from 
which it was said Mr. Foote had 
taken the hint of his Englishmun 
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in Paris, We can, however, per« 
ceive no kind of resemblance be- 
tween the two pieces, any farther. 
than what arises from a similarity 
in their titles. In the dedication, 
the translator says to Mr, Foote, 
«« You remember, when walking 
“« once in the Thuilleries, you (by 
«that art peculiar to your own 
“‘ genius) represented a French- 
«© man to himself; the coxcomb, 
far from being struck with the 
ridicule, declared you the only 
*« well-bred Englishman he had 
“FaseeD. 

355. “ The Honourable His- 
torie of Friar Bacon anp 
Friar Boneay. As it was 
plaied by Her Majestie’s servants. 
Made by Robert Greene maister 
¢ of arts.” 4to. 15904; 4to. 1630; 
4to. 1655. For the story of this 
piece, see Plot’s History of Oxjtrd- 
shire, and Wood's Antiq. Oxon. 

356. Friar Bacon; or, Har- 
lequin’s Adventures in Lilliput, 
Brokdignag, Fc. ASpeaking Pan- 
tomime. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1783. ‘This pantomime is 
said to have been contrived by Mr. 
Bonnor. The words by Mr. 
O'Keeffe. N.P. 

357. Frtar Fox anp Gtiuim 
or BrentrorD. Play, by Thos 
Downton, in conjunction with 
Sarouel Ridley. Acted 1598. N.P. 

358. Friar Francis. A Play, 
Acted at the Rose Theatre, by the 
Ear] of Sussex’s servants, Jan. 7, 
1593. Not now known. 

359. Frran SPENDLETON. Act- 
ed at the Rose Theatre, Oct. 31, 
1507. Not printed, ~ 

306. ‘Tis Frienp or THe Fa- 
mity. Com. by Henry Siddons, 
Acted at the New Theatre Royal, 
in Edinburgh, 1810, and received 
with great applause. ‘The plot is 
simple, but judiciously connected ; 
the sentiments are moral, and well 
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expressed; and the characters, 
though not partaking much of no- 
velty, are well drawn. N. P. 

361. A Frienp in Neep. Mus, 
Ent. by Prince Hoare. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1797. This is taken 
from Le Comte D'Albert et sa 
Suite, a musical entertainment, 
composed chiefly by Gluck. The 
niusic of the present was composed 
and selected by Mr. Kelly, and 
obtained considerable applause. 
Songs only printed, Svo. 1797. 

3602. A Frizenp 1v NEED Is A 
FRIEND INDEED. Com. by D. 
O’Brien. Acted at the Haymarket 
in 1783. Not printed. This play, 
which in some respects resembled 
Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man, 
was acted eight times, but not 
very cordially received; and gave 
rise to a newspaper controversy 

et‘veen the author and Mr. Col- 

man. It was originally written in 
two acts; then enlarged to four, 
and ultimately reduced to three, 
in which form it was acted. 

303.'THEe Frirenpry Rivats; 
or, Love the best Contriver. Com. 
Svo. 1752. This comedy was, 
with great propriety, refused by 
the managers. 

364. Tue Frrenps. Trag. by 
Mark Avthony Meilan. 8vo. No 
date. [1771.] The story from 
which this play was taken, is 
printed in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, January 1760. 


365. Tue Frienps; or, The 
Benevolent Planters. Mus. Int. 
by Thomas Bellamy. Acted at 


the Haymarket, August 1789. 
It was intended to serve the cause 
of humanity, by ameliorating the 
condition of slaves; and therefore 
deserves more indulgence than its 
literary character would perhaps 
obtain from the critics. Printed 
8vo. 1789, with the latter title 
only. 
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360. Frirnpsuip A La Mone. 
Com. of two acts. Performed at 
Smock Alley, Dublin. Printed at 
Dublin. Svo. 1766. This is an 
alteration of Wanbrugh’s False 
Friend. 

367. Frrenpsuie IMPROVED; 
or, The Female Warrior, Trag. 
by Cha. Hopkins. Acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1700. To 
this play is prefixed a humorous 
prologue, on the subject of the 
author’s commencing merchant, 
and accumulating wealth, if it 
naay be in the power of a poet sa 
to do. 

368. FRIENDSHIP IN FasHION. 
Com. by Tho. Otway. Acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 1678. 
Though Langbaine tells us, that 
the piece before us was acted with 
applause, it is certain, 
that, upon its revival at Drury 
Lane, in 1749, it was deservedly 
hissed off the stage for immorality 
and obscenity. Yet it certainly is 
not so loose in its expressions as 
The Soldier's Fortune, or The 
Atheist, of the same author. 

309. FrienpsHiIp or Titus 
anp Gesrepus. Com. by Kalph 
Radcliff. Not printed. 

370. Tre Froes. Com. trans~ 
Jated from Aristophanes, by C. 
Dunster. 4to. 1785. 

371. THe Froxric. ~Dramatic 
Piece, in: three acts, by James 


Brown. Printed at Edinburgh. 
8vo. 1783. 
372. Tue Froric; or, The 


Romp in Disguise. Farce, being 
a sequel to The Romp, produced 
for the benefit of a Mr. Lee, at 
Dorchester, June 1792. 

373. Tue FRovics oF An Hour. 
Mus. Int. in one act. Performed, 
for a benefit, June 16, 1795, at 
Covent Garden,’ but not adopted 
by the house. 8vo. 1795. 

374. From Bap ro Wokrss. 
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Com. See THeatTricat REcor- 
DER, 

375. From Inn tro Inn. Op. 
Com. in three acts, by James 
Wild. 12mo. 1804. Never acted. 
This is a translation from the 
«© D' Auberge en Auberge,’ of M. 
Dupaty, and is very entertaining. 
The reader, however, will be of- 
ten reminded of She Stoops to 
Conquer. 

376. Tue FruitLess REDRESS. 
Trag. written in the year 1728. 
This play is still in manuscript. 
See Riptey, Gioster, in Vol. I. 

377. Tug Fueirive; or, The 
Happy Recess. Dram. Past. by 
Thomas Shrapter. 8Svo. 1790. A 


very Rgor production, Never 
acted. ; 
378. THE Fueitive. Mus. 


Ent. by John O’Keefte. Acted at 
Covent Garden, 1790. ‘This was 
an alteration from the author’s 
comic opera of The Czar; but 
without much success, being per- 
formed only four nights. N. P. 

379. Tue Fucitive. Com. by 
Joseph Richardson. Acted by the 
Drury Lane company at the Opera 
House. Svo. 1792. This is a 
very good comedy, and was well 
received, 

380. Tue Fucitives. Com. 
by William Roberts. Svo. 1791. 
There is considerable interest in 
this piece, blended with much 
improbability. Never acted. 


381. Fuimus TRroes, /MNEID 
2. Tue tRuE Trosanes. Leing 


a story of the Britaines Valour at 
the Ronen Jfarst Invasion: put- 
likely represented by the Gentlemen 
Students of Magdalen Colledge, in 
Ozford. 4to, 1633. The author 
of this performance was Dr. Jasper 
Fisher. Dodsley’s Collection. 
382. Futerus anD Lucretta. 
By this name is a piece mentioned 
by Langbaine, Jacob, Gildon, and, 
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Whincop, none of whom pretend 
to have seen it, or to give any ac- 
count of it. But the autbor of 
The British Theatre is more parti- 
cular in his description of it ; and, 
but for his numerous forgeries, it 
would be reasonable to imagine 
he had met with the piece itself. 
He differs from them all in the 
spelling of the second name, call- 
ing it Futerus and Lucrerrs, a 
Pastoral, from the Italian, 1676. 
It is mentioned by Kirkman in his 
Catalogue, 1001, and is probably 
very ancient. 

383. Fun. <A Parodi-tragi-co- 
mical Satire. Svo. 1752. This 
little piece is entirely burlesque, 
and was written by Dr. Kenrick. 
It contains some severe strokes of 
satire on H. Fielding, Dr. Hill, 
&c. and was intended to have 
been performed by a set of private 
persons at the Castle Tavern, in 
Paternoster Row. But although 
it was screened under the idea of 
a concert of music, and a ball, 
Mr. Fielding, who had received 
some information of it, found 
means of putting a stop to it on 
the very night of performance, 
even when the audience were as- 
sembled. ‘The piece, however, 
which is entirely inoffensive, other- 
wise than by satirizing some par- 
ticular works which were then re- 
cent, was soon after printed, and 
delivered gratis to such persons as 
had taken tickets for the concert. 

384. Fun anp Frotic; or, 
The Sailor's Revels. Mus. Int. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1799, 
for the benefit of Mr. Incledon. 
It was merely a vehicle for intro- 
ducingga few sea songs, and has 
not been printed. 

385. Tae Fun or Execrion ; 
or, The Patriotic Buker. Pere 
foenied at Covent Garden, May 
15, 1807, for the benefit of Mr. 
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Munden. This was a névv title 
given to Mr. Andrews’s interlude, 
called The Election. 

386. Tue Funerar; or, Grief 
ala Mode. Com. by Sir Richard 
Steele. Acted at Drury Lane. 
4to. 1702. It is, by some, 
theught the best of this author’s 
pieces. The conduct of it is in- 
genious, the characters are pointed, 
the language is sprightly, and the 
satire strong and genuine. “There 
is indeed somewhat improbable in 
the affair of conveying Lady 
Charlotte away in the coffin; yet 
the reward which by that means 
is bestowed on the pious behaviour 
of young Lord Hardy, with re- 
spect to his father’s body, makes 
some amends for it. We know 
not that the plot of this is borrow- 
ed from any other piece; yet the 
hint of Lord Brumpton's feigning 
himself dead to try the disposition 
of his wife, may perhaps owe its 
origin to a scene in Moliere’s Ma- 
lade Imaginaire. 

387. Tue Funerar or Ricu- 
ARD Ca@ur pe Lion. By Robert 
Wilson, in conjunction with Chet- 
tle, Mundy, and Drayton. Act- 
ed in 1598. Not printed. 

388. Tue Funenat Pite, Com. 
Op. by J. S. Dodd, M.D. Acted 
and printed in Dublin. 12mo. 
1799. This and Gallic Gratitude 
are the same piece, under different 
titles. 
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389. Furrsonp; or, Harlequin 
Negro. Pant. Acted at Drury 
Lane, in the Christmas holidays, 
1807-8, and well received. 

390. Tue Furies. Trag. trans- 
lated from A%schylus, by R. Potter. 
4to. 1777; 8vo. 1779. It is ob- 
served by the translator, ‘‘ That 
‘a very extraordinary clamour 
“« has been excited against the au- 
“‘thor of this play for having 
** violated the unities, to which, 
“€ on every other occasion, he had 
“paid the strictest attention. 
«* But here, where his manage- 
“ment of the subject led him 
“* to treat them with Jess respect, 
““he has softened the violation by 
© a kind of magic power Apollo 
*‘ and the Furies must be allowed 
*‘ the liberty to transport thems 
** selves whither and when they 
«please; and Mercury has the 
“‘ charge of conducting Orestes ; 
*« so that had Horace wrote, 


“Wie per extentum funem mihi posse 
videtur 

“* Tre poeta, Meum qui pectus inaniter 
angit, 

“« Trritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet 

“ Ut magus, et modo me Detpuis, 
modo ponit Athenis— 


“the allusion would have added 
“©a wonderful propriety to the 
*“ expression, and the lines have 
“conveyed a just character of 
* this tragedy.” 
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1. Gararara. Com. by John 
Lyly. 4te. 1392. Played before 
Queen Elizabeth, at Greenwich, 
en New Year's Day at night. The 
characters of Galathea and Philhda 
are borrowed from Iphis and Ian- 
the, in the 9th book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 

2. GattasE. We find a play 
entered in this name, by Hen- 
slowe, as having been performed 
at the Rose Theatre, June 29, 
1594. {Perhaps for Juttus.] 

3. This Gacrtant CavALIERO, 
Dicxe Bowyer, newly acted. 
London: printed by Simon Staf- 
ford, for Nathaniel Butter, and 
are to be solde at his shope in 
Pau'es Church Yard, neefe St. 
Austen's Gate. 1605. This piece, 
which is not in any former list of 
re we quote on the authority of 
Mr. Moser, European Magazine, 
yol. lii. p. 94. 

4, Tue GaLtant Moriscoss ; 
or, Rollers of the Pyrenees. Dram. 
Performance. 8vo. 1795. This 
piece, which is a mixture of blank 
verse and prose, and of serious 
and comic scenes, is founded on 
the circumstance, that among the 
Moors, driven by the Spaniards 
from their ancient settlements, 
were several who took refuge in 
the caverns of the Pyrenees, and 
there subsisted as banditti. They 
describe themselves in the follow- 
ing terms: ; 

— Our fathers, friends, 
Were brave Moriscoes, whose industrious 
arts 
Commerce, and patient labours, were to 
Spain 
Of higher value than the Western World. 
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Thousands enrich’d with blood Granada’s 
plains, 
Or weep out weary life in banishment. 
The Albigenses, and their perse- 
cution in that neighbourhood, are 
mentioned as if they made part of 
the samestory. It is not an unenter- 
taining, though an irregular, drama. 

5. THe GaLiant SCHEMERS. 
Com. A piece under this title is 
mentioned in The Grub Street 
Journal, of May 17, 1733. 

6. Gatiic GRATITUDE; cr. 
The Frenchman in India. Com. of 
two acts, by James Solas Dodd. 
Performed at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1779. The story of this piece is 
taken from a little French farce, 
of one act, called La Naufrage, 
written by Mons. Lafont, and 
published in the year 1710. It 
was acted for the benefit of Mrs. 
Jackson, on whose performance 
ef Lady Randolph, in Douglas, 
etHere are some critical remarks 
appended. See Funerat Pite. 

7. Gatricantus. Musical En~ 
tertainment. S8vo. 1758. This 
piece was taken from Mr. Brooke’s 
Jack the Giant Queller. It was 
acted at the Haymarket, and once 
at Drury Lane, for Mrs. Yates’s 
benefit. 

8. Tue Game at Cuesse. 
Com. by Thoinas Middleton, sun- 
dry times acted at the-Globe, on 
the Bank Side. 4to. Two editions, 
No date, but printed 1624. It is 
a sort of religious controversy ; the 
game being played between one of 
the church of England and another 
of the church of Rome, wherein 
the former in the end gets the 
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victory : Ignatius Loyola sitting by 
as a spectator. The scene lies in 
London. The performance of this 
play occasioned some trouble, both 
to the author and the actors, 
who were charged with having the 
boldness and presumption, in a 
rude and dishonourable fashion, to 
represent on the stage the persons 
of His Majesty the King of Spain, 
Count Gondomar, the Bishop of 
Spalato ; and a complaint of which 
had been made by a foreign am- 
bassador (evidently Count Gondo- 
mar) to the King. The players 
were taken into custody, and, 
after a sound and sharp reproof, 
were dismissed with a command, 
that they should neither act that 
nor any other play until His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure should be further 
known. The licenser was repri- 
manded, and the author for some 
time absconded; but afterwards 
appeared, and it is probable was 
committed to prison. See Chal- 
mers’s Apology, p.496. Ina copy 
of this play, late in the possession 
of Thomas Pearson, Esq. is the 
following memorandum in an old 
hand: <* After nine days, where- 
«in I have heard some of the 
*‘actors say they took fifteen 
«hundred pounds, the Spanish 
“© faction, being prevalent, got it 
«« suppressed, and the author, Mr. 
«© Thomas Middleton, committed 
‘© to prison, where he lay some 
*« time, and at last got out upon 
“« this petition to King James: 
«A harmless game, coyned only for 
delight, 
s¢ Was played betwixt the black house 
and the white. 
‘© The white house won. 
black doth brag, 
«¢ They had the power to put me in the 
bag. 
$6 Use but your royal hand, ’t will set 
me free: 
«© "Tis but removing of a man, that’s 
me. Tuomas MippLeTon.” 


Yet still the 
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go. A Game ar ComMMERCE; 
or, The Rooks pigeoned. Comedy. 
About the year 1785, Mr. Dibdin 
tells us, he sent to the proprietors 
of Drury Lane, a comedy under 
this title, which was praised, but 
never returned, nor acted; of 
course, not printed. He had pre- 
viously tried it at Covent Garden,. . 
under the title of Tue Two 
Housss; but it was rejected. 

10. THe Gamestrer. Com. by 
James Shirley. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to. 1637. Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, 1780. This is very far from 
being a bad play. The plot of it 
is intricate, yet natural; the cha- 
racters well drawn, and the cata- 
strophe just and moral. It has 
been twice altered and brought on. 
the stage under different titles ; 
first by Charles Johnson, who took 
his play of the Wife's Relief al- 
most entirely from it; and after- 
wards by Mr. Garrick, who 
brought it on at Drury Lane, by 
the name of The Gamesters, but 
omitted two of the strongest writ- 
ten scenes in the whole play. For 
the plot, see Q. Margaret’s Novels, 
Day 1. Nov.8. and The Unlucky 
Citizen, | 

11. Tae GamesteR. Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 4to. 1705; 1708. This 
is far from being the worst of 
this lady’s pieces; although it is, 
like most of them, formed on mo- 
dels not her own; the plot of it 


being almost entirely borrowed 


from a French comedy, called Le 
Disstpateur. It met with good suc- 
cess, and was, in the year 1758, 
revived at Drury Lane. The pro- 
logue was written by Mr. Rowe. 
12. Tue Gamester. Trag. by 
Edward Moore. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1753. This tragedy 
is written in prose, and is the best 
drama that Mr. Moore produced. 
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The language is nervous, and yet 
pathetic; the plot is artful, yet 
clearly conducted; the characters 
are highly marked, yet not un- 
natural; and the catastrophe is 
truly tragic, yet not unjust. Still 
with all these merits it met with 
but middling success, the general 
cry against it being, that the dis- 
tress was too deep to be borne; 
yet we are rather apt to imagine its 
want of perfect approbation arose 
in one part, and that no inconsi- 
derable one, of the audience from 
a tenderness of another kind than 
that of compassion ; and that they 
were less hurt by the distress of 
Beveriey, than by finding their 
darling vice, their favourite folly, 
thus vehemently attacked by the 
strong lance of reason and drama- 
tic execution. As the Gil Blas 
of this author had been forced 
upon the town several nighis after 
the strongest public disapprobation 
of it had been expressed, it was 
thought by his friends that any 
piece > acted under his name would 


be treated with vindictive sev erity. 


The Rev. Joseph Spence therefore 
permitted it, for the first four 
nights, to be imputed to him, but 
immediately afterwards threw aside 
the mask, as he supposed the suc- 
cess of the piece to be no longer 
doubtful; when, strange to tell! 
some of the very p 
applauded it as see work, were 
among the foremost to condemn it 
as the performance of Mr. Moore. 
Some part of this drama was 
oriyinally composed in blank verse, 
of which several vestiges remain. 
The fine acting of Mrs. Siddons 
and Mr. Kemble has restored this 
tragedy to the public as a stock- 
play; and it is always attractive. 
‘The character of Stukeley died 
with Mr. John Palmer. We have 
heard that the interview between 
VOL. I 
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Lewson and Stukeley, in the fourth 
act, was the production of Mr. 
Garrick’s pen. When the play 
was shown in manuscript to Dr. 
Young, he remarked, that ‘* Ga- 
““ ming wanted such a caustic as 
** the concluding scene of the’ play 
«* presented.’ 

13. THu Gamesters. Com. 
by David Garrick. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1758. This-is the | 
piece mentioned above, as an al- 
teration of Shirley's Gamester. In 
this alteration the affair of the 
duel between the two friends, and 
the love-scenes between them and 
their mistresses, are very judi- 
ciously omitted; yet we cannot 
help thinking that two very capital 
scenes, the one between Volatile 
and Riot, and the other between 
Riot and Arabella, which stand in 
the last act of The Wife's Relief, 
have too much both of nature and 
judgment not to injure the piece by 
the loss of them; and that there- 
fore. the alteration of this play 
would have done more justice to 
the original author, had they been 
suffered to remain in the same 
situation they befare possessed. 

14.GamMERGuRTON’s NEEDLE. 
ge sk by Mr. S. inaster of arts, 
i.e. John Still, afterwards bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 4to. 1575; 
4to. 1661. H.O. It is one of the 
oldest of our dramatic pieces, and 
affords an instance of the simpli- 
city which must ever prevail 
the early dawnings of genius. 
The plot of this play, which is 
written in metre, and spun out 
into five regular acts, being no- 
thing more than Gammer Gurton’s 
having mislaid the needle with 
which she was mending her man 
Hodge’s breeches against the en- 
suing Sunday, and which, by way 
of catastrophe to the piece, is, after 
much search, great altercation, 
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and some battles in its cause, at 
last found sticking in the breeches 
themselves. ‘The original title of 
it runs thus ; 4 Ryght Pythy, Plea- 
sant and merie Comedie: Intytuled 
Gammer Gurton’s Nedle ; played on 
the Stage not longe ago in Christe's 
Colledge in Cambridge, made by Mr. 
S. Master of Arts: Imprynted at 
London in Fleete Streeate beneth the 
Conduit, at the Signe of St. John 
Evangelist, ty Thomas Colwell. It 
is printed in the ancient black let- 
ter, but is republished in a more 
Jegible manner, yet still preserv- 
ing the ancient way of spelling, 
in Dodsley’s Collection of Old 
Plays. 

It has sometimes happened that 
those who have been tempted to 
reprint specimens of the rude 
poetry of our early writers, have 
likewise persuaded themselves that 
these trifles were possessed of a 
further degree of merit than they 
may justly challenge as the records 
of fugitive customs, or the repo- 
sitories of ancient language. . We 
therefore seize this opportunity to 
disclaim all pretension to the like 
partialities in favour. of Bishop 
Still’s performance. Could we de- 
ceive ourselves so far in respect to 
that, or the pieces of Meywood, as 
to imagine they exhibit any traits 
of the beautiful simplicity, for which 
many an insipid ballad, like Chevy 
Chase, has been loudly celebrated, 
our wiser readers would detect our 
weakness, and punish it with the 
ridicule it deserved. When Rowe, 
in his prologue to Jane Shore, 
without exception, declared that 


These venerable ancient song-enditers 
Soar’d many a pitch above our modern 
Apritersy 


he certainly said what he neither 

believed himself, nor could wish 

any part of kis audience or hig 
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readers to believe. Such literary 
falsehoods deserve to be exposed 
as often as they are noted. If the 
reader expresses astonishment that 
a piece so indelicate as this our 
first regular comedy should have 
been thrice reprinted within the 
space of five-and-thirty years, how 
much more forcibly must his won- 
der have been excited, when he 
discovered it to have been the pro- 
duction of one who was educated 
for the church, and died in the 
sacred character of a bishop! The 
early example, however, of this 
reverend prelate may be fairly 
pleaded by all the numerous cler- 
gymen who, in times more chas- 
tised, have written for the stage. 

15. GanpER Hau. Farce, by 
Andrew Franklin. Acted at the 
Haymarket, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Gibbs, Aug. 1799. This piece 
contained much broad humour ; 
but was not very kindly received, 
and was never repeated. Not 
printed. 5 

16. THe GaRDENER OF SIDON. 
Mus. Dram. in three acts. A MS. 
sold as part of the library of the 
late Mr. Arthur Murphy. 

17. GARRICK IN THE SHADES; 
ot, 4 Peep into Elysium. Farce. 
Never offered to the managers of 
the Theatres Royal. Syo. 1779. 
This seems to be the production 
of some disappointed author, whose 
resentment extended beyond the 
grave. 

18. Garrick’s VAGARY; or, 
England run mad: with particu- 
lars of the Stratford Jubilee. 8yo, 
1769. ‘Sad stuff indeed ! 

19. GasconaDo THE GREarT. 
A Tragi-comi-political-whimsical 
Opera. 4to. 1759. This piece 
was written by James Worsdale, 
the painter, and is a burlesque on 
the affairs of the French nation 
during the then existing war; the 
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King of France and Madame de 
Pompadour being depicted under 
the characters of Gasconado and 
Pampelin. There is some humour 
in it, more especially in a few of 
the songs; but it was rejected by 
the managers of both theatres. 
20. THe Gay DECEIVERS ; or, 


More Laugh than Love. Farce, 
by George Colman, jun. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1804. Printed 


in 8vo. 1808. This laughable 
piece passed at first under the 
name of Arthur Griffinhoof, Esq. ; 
but this was pretty generally un- 
derstood to be a fictitious name 
assumed by Mr. Colman, jun. for 
his lighter dramatie pieces. <A 
hint for the plot has confessedly 
been taken from an opera per- 
formed some years ago in Paris, 
called Les Evenemens Imprevus; 
but the characters, dialogue, and 
incidents, are alteréd to suit an 
English audience. It was well 
received. 

21. Tue Geverat. A Play, 
mentioned by James Shirley, in 
his Poems; but probably never 
printed. ; 

22. Tue Generar. A Tragi- 
Comedy in MS. under this title, 
was in the catalogue of the li- 
brary of the late Dr. Farmer. 
Query. Was this Shirley’s play 
mentioned above? It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Reed, and sold 
among his collection after his 
death. 

23. THe GENERAL CASHIER’D. 
A Play. 4to. 1712. This play 
was never acted, but is printed as 
designed for the stage, and is de- 
dicated to Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

24. Tue Generar Lover. C. 
by Theoph. Moss. S8vo. 1749. 
This comedy not only was not 
acted, but is perhaps the worst 
composition in the dramatic way 
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that was ever attempted even with- 
out any view to the stage. 

25. THE Generous ARTIFICE ; 
or, The Reformed Rake. Com. 
translated from the French; print- 
ed in Foote’s Comic Theatre, vol. 
iii. 12mo. 1762. 

26. Tur Generous ArracH- 
MENT. Com. by George Smythe. 
8vo. 1796. Never performed. 

27. Tue GeENERous CHIEF. 
Trag. by James Norval, A. M. 
Acted at Montrose, and printed in 
8vo. 1792. 

28. Tue Generous Cuoice. 
Com. by Francis Manning. 4to. 
1700. This piece was acted at 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Scene, 
city of Valencia in Spain. 

290. Tur Generous Conaug- 
ror; or, The Timely Discovery. 
Trag. by Bevil Higgons. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1702. 
The prologue was written by Lord 
Lansdown. Scene, Ravenna. 

30. Ts Generous CounTER- 
FeIT. Com, by William Davies. 
This is one of five plays written 
for a priyate theatre, and printed 
together in one volume, Svo, 
1786. 

31. Tue Generous Courte- 
zan. A MS. under this title was 
mentioned in the catalogue of the 
library of the late Mr. Macklin. 

32, Tur Gensrovus EnEmigs; 
or, The Ridiculous Lovers. Com. 
by J.Corey. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal. 4to. 1672. This play 
is one entire piece of plagiarism 
from beginning to end ; the prin- 
cipal design being borrowed from 
Quinault’s La Généreuse Ingrati- 
tude; and that of The Ridiculous 
Lovers from Corneille’s Don Ber= 
tram de Ciganal. Bertram’s testy 
humour to his servants, in the 
third act, is partly borrowed from - 
Randolph’s Muses’ Looking Glass j 
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and the quarrel between him and 
Robatzi, in the fifth, taken wholly 
and verbatim from the Love's Pil- 
grimage of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The scene lies in Seville. 

33. Tuz Generous ENEMIES. 
Com. translated from Madame 
Genlis’ Theatre of Education, 8vo. 
1781; 12mo. 1787. 

34. Toe Generous Free Ma- 
son; or, The Constant Lady. With 
the Humours of Squire Noodle and 
his Man Doodle. A Tragi-comi- 
farcical Ballad Opera, of three 
acts, by William Rufus Chetwood. 
8v0.1731. The compiler of Whin- 
cop’s Catalogue says, it was only 
performed at Bartholomew Fair. 

35. THe Generous HusBanp; 
or, The Coffeehouse Politician. C. 
by Charles Johnson. 4to. No 
date. [1713.] Scene, London. 
We may gather from the dedica- 
tion to Lord Ashburnham, that 
this play was ill received. 

36. ‘THe GreNERous Impostor. 
Com. by the Rev. T. L. Obeirne. 
Acted at Drury Lane. Svo.1781. 
This play is borrowed from Le 
Dissipateur of Destouches, and 
was performed seven nights. 

37. Tur Generous Moor. 
Trag. by Richard Linneear. Print- 
ed at Leeds, in a volume with 
poems, &c. Svo. 1789. Perform- 
ed at Wakefield, for its author’s 
benefit, Sept. 19, 1792; when, 
Mr. Wilkinson (Wandering Pa- 
tentee) tells us, “ the receipt was 
«« the greatest I had ever known ; 
‘* being equal, at the common 
“prices, to Mrs. Siddons’s acting 
«* there at London prices,” 

38. VHe Geni. Pant. by Hen- 
ry Woodward. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1752. This splendid spec- 
tacle was very successful, and was 
frequently revived. 

39. Tus Genrus or GLascow. 
A picce written expressly for the 
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occasion of Mrs. Stephen Kemble’s 
benefit at Glasgow, 1792. 

4O. Tus Genius or IRELAND. 
M, by John Macaulay. 8vo.1785. 
Acted in Dublin. It seems an 
imitation of Comus. 

Al. Tue Genius or LIVERPOOL. 
Drama, in one act, by T. Harpley. 
Acted and printed at Liverpool, 
Svo. 1790. 

42. TurGenius or NONSENSE. 
A Speaking Pantomime. Hay- 
market, 1780. Of this original, 
whimsical, operatical, pantomimi- 
cal, farcieal, electrical, naval, mi- 
litary, temporary, local Extrava- 
ganza (for so it was styled in the 
bills), we might reverse the title, 
and call it The Nonsense of Genius. 
Tt is true, that we have beheld 
more splendid scenery, more sur- 
prising changes, leaps, flyings, 
sinkings, &c.; but were never so 
well entertained. by any of these, 
as by the judicious mixture of 
humorous and grotesque circum-= 
stances that engaged our attention 
throughout the present perform- 
ance. As to the characters of the 
Agreeable Companion in a Post- 
chaise, and the Bottle-Conjuror 
of the Adelphi, the one was hap- 
pily imagined, and the other faith- 
fully delineated. The catch sung 
by Dame Turton, Goody Burton, 
and Gammer Gurton, though not 
original, was here introduced on 
the stage for the first time, with 
proper concomitants. The words 
of it indeed may be said to com- 
prise the whole extent of an an- 
cient gossip’s conversation, viz. a 
string of questions, with an insipid 
remark at the end of them. It 
were injustice also, on this occa- 
sion, to omit the praise so justly 
due to Mr. Bannister’s mimetic 
powers, which contributed not a 
little toward the success of the 
piece before us. There seemed, 
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indeed, to have been a contest 
between this comedian and Mr. 
Rooker, which should excel in the 
art of imitation; for we cannot 
determine whether the Emperor 
of the Quacks [the noted Dr. 
Graham], or the Temple of Health, 
more strongly resembled its ori- 
ginal. We conceived an acquaint- 
ance with the copies, however, to 
be the safest as well as cheapest 
entertainment of the two. Mr. 
Rooker’s camp-seene, which con- 
cluded the piece, was perhaps as 
accurate and masterly a spectacle 
as ever appeared on the more ex- 
tensive theatres of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane. An uncommon 
humour and sprightliness in the 
dialogue of this whimsical exhi- 
bition, induce us to place it 
among the other dramatic pro- 
ductions of Mr. Colman. N. P. 
43. Tur GENOESE PIRATE ; Or, 
Black Beard. Pant. by J. C. Cross. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1798. 
44. Tue Gente Crarrt. Play, 
by Thomas Dekker. Acted 1599 ; 
but not now in existence. Wood 
says, that this piece had been by 
some ascribed to Barten Holyday. 
45. Tue GentLteman. Com. 
by Sir Richard Steele. This play 
was left unfinished at the author’s 
death, and the M$. in his own 
hand-writing, is now in the pos- 
session of John Nichols, Esq. by 
whom it was published in a new 
edition of Steele's Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, 8vo. 1809. 
46.Tue GenritemanCir. C. 
translated from the French of Mo- 
liere ; and printed in Foote’s Co- 
mic Theatre, vol. v. 12mo. 1762. 
47. THe GenTLEMAN Cutty. 
Com. Acted at theTheatre Royal. 
Ato. 1702. In most of the cata- 
logues there is a play by the name 
of The Generous Cully, anonymous, 
and without a date, excepting in 
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The British Theatre, where it is 
placed in 1691. Coxeter, how- 
ever, has erased that title, placing 
in its room, as they should be, the 
name and date as above, and po- 
sitively attributes it to Charles Jobn- 
son, who in a preface says, that it 
stole into the theatre in the very 
heat of the summer, was studied 
in a harry, and played by what ' 
they call the young company ; and, 
under these disadvantages, held up 
its head longer than expected, the 
playhouse being at that time a 
perfect bagmio. From a scene in 
the third act, between Flash, Ruf- 
fle, and Censor, Mr. Garrick seems 
to have taken some hints for the 
fighting scene in Miss in her Teens. 

48.THEGENTLEMAN DANCING- 
Master. Com. by W. Wycher- 
ley. Acted at the Duke’s Thea- 
tre. 4to. 1673. This is one of 
the most indifferent of all our au- 
thor’s pieces. 

49. Tur GENTLEMAN Gar- 
pDENER. A Ballad Opera, by James 
Wilder. Acted at Smock Alley, 
Doubling 1 2niowel7ol..— his’ is 
taken from Dancourt. 

50. THe GENTLEMAN OF VE- 
nice. Tragi-Com. by James Shir- 
ley. Acted at Salisbury Court. 
4to. 1655. ‘The plot of this play 
is taken from Gayton’s festivous 
notes on Don Quixote, book iv. 
ch. 6, &c. and the scene lies: in 
Venice. 

51. Taz GentLteman UsHer. 
Com. by George Chapman. 4to, 
1606. It is doubtful whether this 
play was ever acted. JLangbaine 
gives it but an indifferent charac- 
ter, yet at the same time owns 
that it was not without its parti- 
zans and admirers. 

52, Or Genrytnes ann No- 
BYLITE ; @ Dialogue between the 
Merchaunt, the Knyght, and the. 
Plouman, dysputyng who ts averey 
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Gentylman, and who is a Noble- 
man, and how Men should come to 
Auctoryte, compilid in Manner of 
an Enterlude, with divers Toys and 
Gestis addyd thereto to make myrt 
pastyme and disport. This piece 
is written in metre, and printed in 
the black letter, by John Rastell, 
without date. By the spelling and 
manner of style, we should imagine 
it to be very ancient indeed. 

53. THe GEnTLE SHEPHERD. 
A Pastoral Com, 12mo. 1729; 
12mo. 1752. This truly poetical 
and pastoral piece (of which we 
are told there are two editions of 
* an earlier date than 1729) is writ- 
ten in the Scots dialect, published 
by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, 
the Scots poet, and introduced to 
the world as his. ‘There are not, 
however, wanting persons who 
deny him the credit of being its 
author; but as envy will ever 
pursue merit, and as in almost 
a century no other person has, 
and it is now most probable never 
will, lay claim to that honour, 
reason, we think, will lead us to 
grant it to the only person who 
has been named for it. Be this 
tact, however, as it will, the ex- 
cellence of the piece itself must 
ever be acknowledged; and itmay, 
without exaggeration, be allowed 
to stand equal, if not superior, to 
either of those two celebrated pas- 
torals, the Aminta of Tasso, and 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini, The 
reader, who may not concur in 
opinion with the compiler of the 
above account, may amuse him- 
self with the sentiments of another 
writer, who has dragged poor Al- 
lan Ramsay and his opera through 
the mire of criticism, after a mode 
very peculiar to this critic, See 
List of the Scotish Poets, ptefixed 
to Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish Po- 
ets, 1786, yol.i. p. 132:—The 
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passage is too long to quote; espe- 
cially as we think the following 
sentiments of another author much 
more to our purpose: ‘* Ramsay 
‘‘ was a man of strong natural, 
‘“* though few acquired, parts, pos- 
“« sessed of much humour and na- 
“‘ tive poetic fancy. Born in a 
‘* pastoral country, he had strong- 
“< ly imbibed the manners and hu- 
** mours of that life. As I knew 
<< him well, an honest man, and 
“© of great pleasantry, it is with 
“* peculiar satisfaction I seize this 
‘* opportunity of doing justice to 
“‘ his memory, in giving testi- 
“* mony to his being the author of 
“© The Gentle Shepherd, which, 
“* for the natural ease of the dia- 
“* logue, the propriety of the cha- 
“€ racters perfectly similar to the 
“* pastoral life in Scotland, the 
“* picturesque scenery, and, above 
‘« all, the simplicity and beauty 
“of the fable, may justly rank 
“* amongst the most emjnent pas- 
“< toral dramas that our own or any 
‘* other nation can boast of, Me- 
«* rit will ever be followed by de- 
“« traction. The envious tale, that 
«« The Gentle Shepherd was the 
‘¢ Joint composition of some wits 
** with whom Ramsay conyersed, 
‘‘ is without truth. It might be 
“* sufficient to say, that none of 
“these gentlemen have left the 
« smallest fragment behind them 
‘that can give countenance to 
“‘ such a claim. While I passed 
“© my infancy at Newhall, near 
“* Pentland Hills, where the scenes 
“* of this pastoral poem are laid, 
“* the seat of Mr. Forbes, and the 
“* resort of many of the literati at 
*‘ that time, I well remember to 
‘‘ have heard Ramsay recite, as 
‘“his own production, different 
“© scenes of The Gentle Shepherd, 
“ particularly the two first, before 
“ it was printed.” Tytler’s Poetz- 
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cal Remains of James the First, 
8vo. 1783, p. 189.—Mr. Roscoe 
also, the historian of Lorenzo de 
Medici, says, ‘“‘ The beautiful dra- 
“* matic poem of The Gentle Shep- 
«« herd has exhibited rusticity with- 
“€ out vulgarity, and elegant senti- 
«* ment without affectation. Like 
** the heroes of Homer, the cha- 
“« racters of this piece can engage 
‘©in the humblest occupations 
«*« without degradation.” The ori- 
ginal pastoral, as it was written, 
was performed some years ago by 
a company of Scots people, at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 

54, THe GentTLe SHEPHERD. 
Com. altered from Ramsay, by 
Cornelius Vanderstop. Acted at 
the Haymarket. S8vo. 1777. 

55. THe GanTLe SHEPHERD. 
Past. altered from Ramsay, by Ri- 
chard Tickell. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1781. Music by Mr. Lin- 
ley. The songs only printed. Svo. 
1781. This alteration does not 
appear to have been made with 
sufficient attention ; for, in short- 
ening the piece, Mr. Tickell has 
compressed the comic parts, and 
preserved the long colloquies be- 
tween the lovers, in which there 
is no stage effect. 

56. THe GENTLE SHEPHERD. 
Scots Pastoral Com. translated from 
Allan Ramsay, by W.Ward. 8yo. 
1785. 

57. Tue GenTLe SHEPHERD. 
A Scotch Pastoral, by Allan Ram- 
say, attempted in English by Mar- 
garet Turner. 8vo. 1790. This 
version was never acted. 

58. Georce a GREENE, THE 
Pinpar oF WAKEFIELD. Com. 
Anonym. Acted by the Earl of 
Sussex’s Servants. 4to. 1599. The 
plot of this play (which is not 
diyided into acts) is founded on an 
ancient ballad, andthe scene lies 
at Wakefield in Yorkshire, This 
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George a Greene was a man of 
great and ancient renown; there 
is a peculiar history of his life, 
written by one N.W. 8vo. 1706 ; 
and he is mentioned in Hudibras, 
part ii. cant. 2, line 305. This 
comedy is to be met with ia Dods- 
ley’s Collection of Old Plays. 

59. GeEorGE A GREEN, THE 
PINDAR OF WaKEFIELD. Farce, 
in three acts. Performed at York, 
1775. Abridged from the old play 
in Dodsley’s Collection. Not print- 
ed. 

60. Grorce BARNWELL. 
Lonpon MERCHANT. 

61. Grorecr Danpin; or, The 
Wanton Wife. Com. by Ozell. 
A translation from Moliere’s George 
Dandin. 

62. Georce Danpin. Farce, 
taken from Moliere, and acted at 
Drury Lane, 1747. Not printed. 

63.The true Historie of Gzoree 
GRANDERBURYE, as played by 
the Right Hon. the Ear] of Oxen- 
forde’s Servants. Not printed. See 
Mr. Malone’s Supplement to Shak- 
speare, vol. i. p. 78. 

64. GEORGE SCANDERBAGER, 
the true History of, as it was 
lately played by the Right Hon. 
the Earle of Oxenforde his ser- 
vants. This play was entered by 
Edward Alde on the book of the 
Stationers’ Company, July 3, 1601, 
but not printed. 

65. Georee’s Narau Day. M. 
Printed at Edinburgh, in a volume 
of “ Original Poems, by a young 
«* Gentleman,” 8vo. 1780. 

66. THe German Hore. C. 
[by — Marshall]. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1790. This is an 
alteration from a German play by 
an author of the name of Brandes, 
and was well received. It is both 
interesting and entertaining, and, 
displays, with much effect, the 
best feelings of the human heart. 

34 


See 
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67. Tue German PRrRINcESs. 
A play under this title seems to 
have been performed at the Duke’s 
Theatre in Dorset Garden about 
1669. Mary Carleton, an im- 
postor, who afterwards called her- 
self a German princess, acted a 
part in it. Nine years after, viz. 
Jan. 22, 1078 (being her birth- 
day), she was hanged at Tyburn 
for stealing a piece of plate from 
a tavern in Chancery Lane. 

68. Tue German THEATRE. 
A collection of German plays, 
translaied by Benjamin Thompson, 
in 6 vols. Svo. 1800 and 1801 ; 
viz. 

Vol. I. The Stranger. 

by Kotzebue. 
Rolla; or, The Virgin of 

the Sun. Play, by the 
same. 
Pizarro. Romantic Trag. 
by the same. 
Lover's Vows. 
by the same. 
Adelaide of Waiulfingen. 

Trag. by the same. 
Count Benyowsky. Dra- 

ma, by the same. 
Deaf and Dumb. Hist. 

Dram. by the same. 
Indian Exiles, Com. by 

the same. 

False Delicacy. Dram. 
by the same. 

The Happy Family. Dr. 
by the same. 

Otto of Wittelsbach. Tr. 
by Babo: 

Dagolert. 
same. 

Conscience. 

Iffland. 

. The Robbers. 
Schiller, 
Don Carlos. 
the same. 
The Ensign. 

Schroeder. 


Drama, 


II. Drama, 


II. 


IV. 


Trag. by the 
Trag. by 
Trag. by 

Trag. by 


VI. Com. by 
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Count Keenigsmark. Tr. 
by Reitzenstein. 

Stella. ‘Dr. by Gothe. 

Emilia Galotti. Trag. 
by Lessing. : 

69. Tur German THEATRE AT 
Venice. Translated from Meiss- 
ner, by A. Thompson.- 12mo. 
1796. Printed at Perth, in a vo- 
lume called The German Miscel- 
lany. This piece is not strictly 
dramatic ; being only the narra~ 
tive of a drama. 

70. Germanicus. Trag. by 
Thomas Cooke. This piece was 
neither acted nor printed, but was 
left in a finished state by the au- 
thor, and the MS. was in the pos- 
session of the late Sir Joseph Maw- 
bey. 

71, Germanicus. Trag. bya 
gentleman of the university of 
Oxford. 8vo. 1775. 

72. Tus Guost, Com.in two 
acts. Performed at Smock Alley, 
Dublin. 8vo. 1767. This is taken 
from Mrs. Centlivre's play of The 
Man’s bewitched; or, The Devil to 
do about her. It has since been 
acted frequently at both the Lon- 
don theatres. See THe WiTcH- 
CRAFT. OF Love. 

73. THe Guost; or, The Wo- 
man wears the Breeches. Com. 
Anon. Written in 1640.  Print- 
ed in 4to.1653. Scene, Paris. 

74. Tue Guost or MotikERe. 
This is only the translation of a 
little piece of fourteen scenes, 
called, L’ Ombre de Moliere, writ- 
ten by M. Breceurt, a friend of 
that poet’s, after his death, and 
which is printed in all the editions 
of Moliere’s works. The scene 
lies in the Elysian Fields. 

75. Tue Guosts. Com. by 
Mr. Holden. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre between 1662 and 1665. 
Not printed. See Downes’s Ros- 
cus Anglicanus, pr26. 
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#70, Tus GIANT DEFEATED} Or, 
The Reward of Valour. A Panto- 
mimical Romance. Acted at Co- 
yent Garden, June 12, 1795, for 
the benefitof Messrs.Cubitt, Boyce, 
Cox, and Byrue ; by the latter of 
whom it is imagined to have been 
composed. 

77, GIBRALTAR; or, The Spa- 
mish Adventure. Com, by J. Den- 
nis. Performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, but with- 
out success. 4to. 1705. ‘* The first 
‘© day it was well acted in most of 


*‘ its parts, but was not suffered to - 


*¢ be heard; the second day, for the 
*¢ most part faintly and negligently 
*© acted, and consequently was not 
* seen.” The scene lies at a village 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar. 

78. GIBRALTAR. Com. Opera, 
by Robert Houlton. Acted at 
Capel Street, Dublin, 1784. Not 
printed... 4 

79. Git Bras. Com.by Edward 
Moore. Acted at Drury Lane. 
Byo.1751. This is by much the 
least meritorious of the three dra- 
matic pieces of our author; and 
indeed, notwithstanding its being 
very strongly supported in the act- 
ing, by Garrick, Woodward, and 
Mrs. Pritchard, met with the least 
success. The design is taken from 
the story of Aurora, in the novel 
of Gil Blas, but bears too near a 
resemblance to the plot of The 
Kind Impostor; and the author 
has deviated greatly from truth in 
the manners of his characters, 
having introduced a Spanish gen- 
tleman drunk on the stage, which 
is so far from being a character- 
istic of that nation, that it is well 
known they had formerly a law 
subsisting among them, though 
now, perhaps, out of force, which 
decreed that if a gentleman was 
convicted of even a capital offence, 
he should be pardoned on plead- 
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ing his having been intoxicated at 
the time he- committed it; it be- 
ing supposed that any one who 
bore the character of gentility 
would more readily suffer death, 
than confess himself capable of so 
beastly a vice as drunkenness. 

80. GinecocraTia. Com. by 
George Pattenham. It is men- 
tioned, and the plot of it printed, 
toward the conclusion of the se- 
cond book of his art of Poetry ; 
but the play itself was never 
printed. 

8i. Tue GincerBreap Nut; 
or, The Termagant tamed. Op. 
Printed at Dublin, 1790, 

82. Tue Gresigs. Com. Op. 
by Charles Dibdin. Acted at the 
Haymarket. 8vo.1778. This is’ 
a translation of La Bohemienne by 
Favart, and was coolly received. 

83. Tur Gipsizs; or, 4 Christ- 
mas Gamlol, Intwo acts, by Jo= 
seph Moser. Never acted. Scene, 
the coast of Devonshire. This 
was a temporary piece written 
soon after Lord Nelson’s memo- 
rable battle of Trafalgar. Printed 
in The Spirit of the Public Jour- 
nals, yol. x. 12mo. 1807. 

84. Giratpa. See Bririss 
HEROINE. 

85. GiRALDO- THE CoNnsTANT 
Lover. By Henry Shirley. This 
play was entered on the book of 
the Stationers’ Company, Sept. 9, 
1653 ; but probably was not print- 
ed. 

86. THe Girt tn Styrce. Farce, 
by Scawen.. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, Dec. 1786, and con- 
demned after the second repre- 
sentation. It is said to have been 
written several years before it was 
acted, and that in the interim the 
satire had become obsolete, Not 
printed. 

87. Give a Man Luck, anp 
THROW HIM INTO THE SEA. A 
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play with this title was entered on 
the book of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, with The Maid's Mctamor- 
phoses, July 24, 1600. It does 
not appear to have been printed, 
but was probably a performance of 
Jobn Lyly’s. 

88. Tue Grass or Govern- 
MENT. ‘Tragi-Com. by George 
Gascoigne. 4to.1575. This play 
is thus entitled, because therein 
are handled as well the rewards 
for virtues as the punishments for 
vices. The scene lies at Antwerp. 

89. Tue GLEANER; or, Har- 
vest Home. Dramatic Entertain- 
ment, in three acts, with songs, 
by Joseph Moser. Written in 
1809. Neither acted nor printed. 

90. GLorriana; or, The Court 
of Augustus Cesar. T. by N. Lee. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. Ato. 
1676. This is one of the wildest 
-and most indifferent of all our au- 
thor’s pieces, being made up of 
little else but bombast and ab- 
surdity, and met with no success. 
The plot is more founded on ro- 
mance than history, as may be 
readily discovered by comparing 
it with the first, fifth, and seventh 
parts of the celebrated romance of 
Cleopatra, under the characters of 
Cesario, Marcellus, and Julia. 
Scene lies in the palace of Au- 
gustus Czsar at Rome. 

Ol. Tux Guorious First oF 
Jung. Mus. Ent. Acted at Drury 
Lane, July 2, 1794, being for the 
benefit of a fund at Lloyd's Coffee- 
house, for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of the brave men who 
fell in the naval victory of Earl 
Howe on the first of June pre- 
ceding. The dialogue was partly 
ascribed to Mr. Sheridan, partly 
to Mr. Cobb. The songs were 
written by the Duke of Leeds, 
Lord Mulgrave, Mrs. Robinson, 
Mr. Richardson, &e. and the piece 
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was several times repeated with 
success. Not printed. 

92. Tue GLoucesTersHire 
Sauire. This is the same play as 
The Country Squire already men- 
tioned, with only an alteration in 
the title. S8vo. 1734. 

93. Tuz Gnome; or, Harle- 
quin Underground. Pant. [by R. 
Wewitzer]. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1788. 

94. Tue Gosiins. Comedy, 
by Sir John Suckling. Acted at 
Black Friars, 8vo. 1646. In 
Dodsley’s Collection, 1780. The 
scene of this play lies in Francelia ; 
and the author, in the execution 
of his design, has pretty closely 
followed the footsteps of Shak- 
speare, of whom he was a pro- 
fessed admirer; his Reginella be- 
ing an open imitation of Miranda 
in The Tempest ; and his Goblins, 
though counterfeits (being only 
thieves in disguise), seem to be 
copied from Ariel. There is con- 
siderable merit in this play. 

95. Gop Hys Promises. A 
Tragedye or Interlude, manyfest- 
ynge the chefe Promyses of God 
unto Man in all Ages, from the 
Begynnynge of the Worlde, to the 
Deathe of Jesus Curiste, a Mys- 
terie, 1538. 8vo. The Interlocutors 
are Pater ceelestis, justus Noah, Mo- 
ses sanctus, Esaias propheta, Adam 
primus Homo, Abraham fidelis, 
David Rex pius, Jounnes Baptista. 
This play was written by Bishop 
Bale, and was one of the first dra- 
matic pieces printed in England. 
It is reprinted by Dodsley in his 
Collection. From an Historical 
Essay on the Irish Stage, by Mr. 
Joseph Cooper Walker (Transac- 
tions of the Royal frish Academy, 
vol. ii.), we learn that this piece 
was performed by young men at 
the Market Cross in Kilkenny, on 
a Sunday in 1552, 
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95. Gop Srsep THE PLouvcH. 
Acted by the Ear] of Sussex’s Ser- 
vants, at the Rose Theatre, Dec. 
27, 1593. Not printed. 

97. Goppwyn. Trag. by Tho- 
mas Rowleie. 8vo. 1778. This 
is one of the pieces supposed to be 
written by Thomas Chatterton, 

98. Goprrer oF BULLoiene, 
witH THE ConauEsT oF JERU- 
saALeM. An Interlude; entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, by John Danter, June 
19, 15094; but not printed. 

We may conclude that this piece 
had been acted; asaSgECOND ParT 
of it was performed by the Lord 
Admiral’s Servants, at the Rose 
Theatre, July 19, 15094. 

99. GorTz oF BERLICHINGEN 
WITH THE Iron Hanp. Trag. 
translated from Goethe, by Wil- 
liam Scot. S8vo. 1799. Never 
acted. 

100. Tue Gotpen Acz; or, 
The Lives of Jupiter and Saturn. 
An Historical Play, by Thomas 
Heywood. Acted at the Red Bull. 
4to. 1611. This piece the author 
himself calls the Eldest Brother of 
three ages that had adventured on 
the stage; in all of which he has 
introduced Homer as the exposi- 
tor of each dumb show, in the 
game manner as Shakspeare has 
done by Gower, in his Pericles 
‘Prince of Tyre. For the story, we 
need only consult Galtruchius, and 
other of the heathen mytholo- 
gists. 

10). THz Gotpen AGE Rz- 
sToR’D, in a Masque at Court, 
1615, by the Lords and Gentlemen 
the King’s Servants, by Ben Jon- 
son. This piece was not printed 
till 1641. Fol. Also Svo. 1756. 

102. Tue Gotpen Ass, anp 
Cupip AND Psycue. Play, by 
Henry Chettle, in conjunction with 


Thomas Dekker and John Day. 
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Acted in 1600. Not now in ex- 
istence. 

103. Tue Goitpen Farmer; 
or, Harlequin Ploughboy. Pant. 
by J. C. Cross, 8vo. 1802. Acted 
at the Circus. 

104. Tue Goxrpen Pippin. 
Burletta, by Kane O'Hara. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1773. 
It was first produced in three acts,, 
as Midas had been before; but, 
like that performance, was not very 
successful in its original state. It 
was then reduced to an afterpiece, 
and was received with universal 
approbation. 

105. Tue Gotpen Rump. This 
piece was never acted, never ap- 
peared in print, nor was it ever 
known who was the author of it. 
Yet we cannot avoid mentioning it 
here, as it was the real occasion of 
a very remarkable event in dra- 
matic history ; viz.the act whereby 
all dramatic pieces are obliged to 
undergo the inspection and censure 
of the Lord Chamberlain, before 
they can be admitted to a repre- 
sentation. The fact was as fol- 
lows: During the administration 
of acertain premier ministre, the 
late Mr. Fielding, whose genuine 
wit and turn for satire were too 
considerable to need our expatiat- 
ing on in this place, had in two 
or three of his comedies, parti- 
cularly those of Pasquin and The 
Historical Register, thrown in some 
strokes which were too poignantly 
levelled at certain measures then 
pursuing by those at the head of 
affairs, not to be severely felt, and 
their consequences, it not speedily 
put a check. to, greatly dreaded 
by the minister. Open violence, 
however, was not the most eligible 
method to proceed in for this pur= 
pose. Not a restraint of hberty 
already made use of, but a preven= 


tion of licentiousness to come, was 
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the proper weapon to employ in 
such acase. A piece, therefore, 
written by somebody or other, was 
offered to Mr. Henry Giffard, the 
manager of Goodman’s Fields The- 
atre, for representation. This piece 
was entitled The Golden Rump ; 
in which, with a most unbounded 
freedom, abuse was vented not 
only against the parliament, the 
council, and ministry, but even 
against the person of Majesty itself, 
The honest manager, free from 
design himself, suspected none in 
others; but imagining thata license 
of this kind, if permitted to run to 
such enormous lengths, must be of 
the most pernicious consequences, 
quickly fell into the snare, and 
carried the piece to the minister, 
with a view of consulting him as 
to his manner of proceeding. The 
latter, commending highly his in- 
tegrity in this step, requested only 
the possession of the MS. but, at 
the same time, that the manager 
might be no loser by his zeal for 
the interests of his king and coun- 
try, ordered a gratuity, equal to 
what he might reasonably have 
expected from the profits of its 
representation, to be paid to him, 
Being now become master of the 
piece itself, together with the cor- 
Foborating circumstance of the 
necessity of employing the public 
money to prevent even absolute 
treason from appearing on theopen 
stage, unless some authority of 
another kind could be found for 
stopping her mouth, he made such 
use of it, as immediately occasion- 
ed the bringing into, and passing, 
in Parhament, the above-men- 
tioned bill. 

106. GonDIBERT AND BerTHA. 
Trag. by W. Thompson, M. A. 
8vo. 1751. This piece was never 
acted, por, we believe, intended 
for the stage, but is published in 
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a volume with some poems of the 
same author. The subject from 
Davenant’s Gondihert. 

107. Gonsatvo DE Corpova; 
or, The Conquest of Granada. Bal. 
by J.C. Cross. 8vo. 1802. 

108. THe Goop ENGLISHMAN. 
Ballad Opera, of two acts, by 
William Shirley. A piece not 
acted or printed. 

109.THEGoop Morser. Com. 
translated from Madame Genlis’ 
Theatre of Education. Svo. 1781. 
12mo. 1787. 

110.THE Goop-NATURED Man. 
Com. by Oliver Goldsmith. Acted 
at Covent Garden. S8vo. 1768. 
Many parts of this play exhibit 
the strongest indications of our 
author’s comic talents. There is 
perhaps no character on the stage 
more happily imagined and more 
highly finished than Croaker’s ; 
nor do we recollect so original and 
successful an incident as that of» 
the letter which he conceives to be 
the composition of an incendiary,, 
and feels a thousand ridiculous 
horrors in consequence of his ab- 
surd apprehension. Our audiences, 
however, having been recently ex- 
alted on the sentimental stilts of 
False Delicacy, a comedy by Kelly, 
regarded a few scenes in Dr. Gold- 
smith’s piece as too low for their 
entertainment, and therefore treat- 
ed them with unjustifiable seve- 
rity. Nevertheless, The Good- 
natured Man succeeded, though in 
a degree inferior to its merit. The 
prologue to it, which is an excel- 
lent one, was written by Dr. Sa- 
muel Johnson, who declared the 
present to be the best comedy pre- 
duced since The Provoked Husland, 
and that there had not been lately 
any such character on the stage as 
that of Croaker. Dr. Goldsmith 
seems to have taken the hint of 
the character from whom his play 
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is named from the lover of Miss 
Braddock, in his own Life of Boe 
Nash, p. 85. 

111. THe GoopNATURED Maw. 
Acted at the Haymarket, July 
1804. Not printed. This was a 
reduction of the foregoing play to 
three acts; and (if the propriety 
of making the abridgment be ad- 
mitted) was executed w ith oo 
ment. It was well received. — 

112. Goopy Two SxHoss; a 
Harlequin Alabaster. Pant.” 
C. Dibdin, jun. Acted’at t Sad] 

' Wells. 8vo. «No dates 

113, Gorsopuc. Trag. by T. 
Norton. and Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. B.L. 4to.f{1565.] 
Reprinted with a preface by 
Mr. Spence, 8vo: 1736. “These 
are only republications of an im- 
perfect copy of Ferrex anp Por- 
REX. 

114, Tae Gos pian Kwot Un- 
ry’p: Com. 1601. This is*not 
printed, but appears to have been 
acted in the before-mentioned 
year. Motteux, in The Gentle- 
man's Journal, Jan. 1691-2, says, 
s© You have often asked me who 
«was the author of The Gordian 
<* Knot Unty'd; and wondered with 
«many more why it was never 
«< printed. TI hear that gentleman, 
«« who writ lately a most ingenious 
«‘ dialogue concerning women, 
<< now translated into French, is 
«« the author of that witty play ; 
‘and it is almost a sin in him to 
* keep it and his name from the 
Soworldae 

115. Gortz oF BERLINGEN 
witH THE Iron Hann. Hist.D. 
translated from the German of 
Goethe [by Miss Rose D’Aguilar]. 
The preface was written by Dr. 
James Currie, of Liverpool, Syo. 
No date. [1799.] Never acted. 
Of this piece another translation 
was about the same time published, 
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with a small variation in the name. 
See Gorrz. 

116. Tue Gosprt Suop. Com. 
of five acts, with a new Prologue 
and Epilogue, by R. Hill, of 
Cambridge. 8vo. 1778. This is 
a wretched attempt at satire on 
the Methodists. The author’s name 
probably a fictitious one. 

M7. Goruam Erection. - F. 
of one long act, by Mrs. Cent- 
livre. -12mo0. 1715. In this piece 
y_ the fair author has shown great 
s knowledge of mankind, and of the 
different occurrences of life. It 
was never acted, being looked on 
as a party affair, but was printed, 
with a dedication to Secretary 
Craggs; of whom it is recorded, 
greatly to his honour on this oc- 
casion, that being complimented 
on his liberality “by Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, towhom he gave tw enty 
guineas for the author, and told 
that his generosity appeared the 
more extraordinary as the faree 
had not been acted, he replied, 
that he did not so much consider 
the merit of the piece, as what was 
becoming a Secretary of State te 
do. ‘There is another edition 
(12mo. 1737); of which the title 
is The Humours of Elections, and 
the running-title Gotham Election. 

118. Tue Governess. Com: 
Op. Acted at the Theatre, Crow 
Street, Dublin. 12mo0. 1777, This, 
piece was imposed on the public 
as a true copy of Mr. Sheridan's 
Duenna, with only the alteration 
of the title and the names of the 
characters. The history of the 
piece, as Mr. Oulton tells us, iS. 
this: Mr. Ryder was manager of 
Crow Street Theatre; and by his 
opponents at the Fishamble Street 
Theatre Mr. Sheridan’s favourite 
piece of The Duenna was got up 
at a great expense, immediately 
after its répresentation in London. 
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Mr.Rydernow employed some con- 
fidential persons to take down the 
dialogue in short-hand; and, be- 
coming thus master of the words, 
advertised it under the title of The 
Governess (including the songs, &c. 


of The Duenna, which were pub-' 


lished), and gave fresh names to all 
the dramatis persone; the Jew 
Isaac, which he performed himself, 
being called Enoch. A prosecution 
was the result; but Mr. Ryder 
succeeded as defendant ; it being 
the opinion of the Irish judges, 
that any person may make memo- 
randa of whatever is publicly ex- 
hibited, and to which he pays for 
his admission. 

119. Tue Govzrness; or, 
Boarding-School Dissected. Occ. 
Dram. 8vo. 1785. Never per- 
formed. 

120. Tue Governor. Trag, 
by Sir Cornelius Formido. This 
play was among those destroyed 
by Mr. Warburton’s servant. It 
was entered on the book of the 
Stationers’ Company, Sept.9,1653. 

121. THe Governor; or, Cre- 
olian Insurrection. Pant. Ballet. 
Acted at Covent Garden, March 
1793. 

122. Tae Governor or Cy- 
prus, Trag. by J.Oldmixon. 4to. 
1703. Acted at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Scene, the 
governor's palace in Cyprus, near 
the sea. 

123. Gowry. Trag. 1604. N. 

'P. The mention of this play we 
find in the following extract of a 
letter from Mr. Chamberlaine to 
Mr. Winwood, dated Dec. 18, 
1604: «* The tragedy of Gowry, 
“© with all action and actors, hath 
‘‘been twice represented by the 
«« King’s players, with exceeding 
“© concourse of all sorts of people; 
“* but whether the matter or man- 
“‘ ger be not well handled, or that 
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“it be thought unfit that princes 
«* should be played on the stage in 


_ © their lifetime, I hear that some 


‘* great councellors are much dis- 
*€ pleased with it, and so ’t is 
“* thought it shall be forbidden.” 
124.TueGracss. Intermezzo, 
in one act [by C. Dibdin]. Per- 


formed at the Royal Circus. 8vo. 
1782. 
125. Tue Graces. F. in one 


act. A MS. sold as part of the 
library of the late Mr. Arthur 
Murphy. 

126. GaanpBy ENTICED FROM 
Exystum. Com. Op. by William 
Watson. Svo. No date. [We 
believe, about 1762.] 

127. THe GraTEFUL Fair; or, 
A Trip to Cambridge. Com. by 
Christopher Smart. Acted at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. This 
is the last instance of a custom 
which formerly prevailed in thie 
universities, of acting plays at 
different colleges. This play is 
lost, except a soliloquy of the 
Princess Perriwinkle, preserved in 
The Old Woman's Magaxine, and 
a few songs. The following ac- 
count of the plot and dramatis 
personz was given from memo- 
ry by Dr. Gordon, then one of 
the surviving actors in it: ‘* The 
‘* business of the drama was laid 
‘‘ in bringing up an old country 
“* baronet, to admit his nephew a 
** fellow-commoner at one of the 
“* colleges; in which expedition 
“‘©qa daughter or niece attended. 
‘¢ In their approach to the seat of 
«*« the Muses, the waters, from a 
«* heavy rain, happened to be out 
«© at Fen Stanton, which gave a 
‘* young student of Emmanuel an 
‘« opportunity of showing his gal- 
* Jantry, as he was riding out, by 
‘jumping from his horse and 
« plunging into the flood to rescue 
‘ the distressed damsel, who was 
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“‘near perishing in the stream 
‘¢ into which she had fallen from 
“* her poney, as the party travelled 
“© on horseback. The swain, be- 
** ing lucky enough to effect his 
‘* purpose, of course gained an 
‘* interest in the lady’s heart, and 
** an acquaintance with the rest of 
** the family, which he did not fail 
“to cultivate on their arrival at 
“« Cambridge, with success, as far 
“as the fair one was concerned. 
“To bring about the consent of 
‘‘ the father, it was contrived to 
6 have a play acted, of which en- 
“* tertainment he was highly fond; 
«* and the Norwich company lucki- 
«ly came to Cambridge just at 
“the time; only one of the ac- 
“‘ tors had been detained on the 
“© road; and they could not per- 
“* form the play that night unless 
‘the baronet would consent to 
** take a part: which, rather than 
** be disappointed of his favourite 
‘* amusement, he was prevailed 
‘* upon to do; especially as he was 
** assured that it would amount to 
“ nothing more than sitting at a 
‘« great table, andsigning an instru- 
“€ ment as a justice of peace might 
‘sign a warrant; and having 
«* been some years of the quortm, 
“ he felt himself quite equal to the 
“undertaking. The under-play 
*« to be acted by the Norwich com- 
«* pany on this occasion was The 
** Bloody War of the King of Dia- 
** monds with the King of Spades ; 
“‘ and the actors in it came on 
“‘ with their respective emblems 
** on their shoulders, taken from 
** the suits of the cards they re- 
“* presented. The baronet was 
** the king of one of the parties ; 
‘* and in signing a declaration of 
** war, signed his consent to the 
** marriage of his niece or daugh- 
*€ ter, and a surrender of all her 
** fortune,” 
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This piece was acted in the year 
1747, in Pembroke College Hall ; 
the parlour of which made the 
green-room. The Prologue, with 
the Soliloquy and Dramatis Per- 
sone, are printed in the Life 
of Mr. Smart, prefixed to his 
works. 

128. Toe GraTEFUL SERVANT. 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted 
at the private house, Drury Lane. 
4to. 1630; 4to. 1637; 4to. 1060, 
This play met with very great ap- 
plause when acted, and came forth 
ushered by eight copies of verses 
in English, and two in Latin, 
which the author says were ‘“ the 
© free vote of his friends, which 
“« he could not in civility refuse ;”” 
and indeed he must have very little 
of the poetical warmth about him, 
if he could be desirous so to do, 
Lodowick’s contrivance to haye 
his wife Artella tempted by Piero, 
in order that he may procure an 
opportunity of divorcing her, is 
the same with Contarini’s humour 
and contrivance in The Humorous 
Courtier. Scene, Savoy. 

129. Tue Grave. Com. Acted 
at the Royal Kentish Bowmen’s 
Lodge. The Prologue to this (by 
W. Spencer) only is printed. See 
TheMetrical Miscellany, 8vo.1802, 
p. 164, : 

130. Tue Great Devi; or, 
Robler of Genoa.  Serio-Com, 
Spectacle. By Charles Dibdin, 
jun. Acted at Sadlers’ Wells. 
8vo. 1801. 

131. Tue Great Duke or 
Firorence. A Comical History, 
by P. Massinger. Acted at the 
Pheenix, Drury Lane. 4to, 1636, 
This play met with very good suc- 
cess, and is recommended, in two 
capies of verses, by George Donne 
and John Ford. Sanasarro’s giving 
the duke a false account of the 
beauty of Lidia, seems to be a near 
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resemblance to the story of Edgar 
and Elfrida. 

132. Tus Great Favourite; 
or, The Duke of Lerma. Trag. by 
Sir Robert Howard. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. 4to. 1668; fol. 
1692. Some scenes of this play 
are written in blank verse, and 
some in rhyme; the scene lies at 
Madrid; and the plot is taken 
from Mariana, Turquet de Mayern, 
and other historians of those times. 

133. Tue Great Man. ‘Trae. 
Anonymous. This was among 
those destroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s servant. 

134. Taz Grecian Daveu- 
TER, Trag. by Arthur Murphy. 
Acted at Drury Lane. S8vo. 1772. 
This tragedy is founded on a pas- 
sage in Valerius Maxiiuus, lib. v. 

_4. De Pietate in Parentes. In 
a postscript, the author says, “he 
** does not wish to conceal that 
the subject of this tragedy has 
been touched in some foreign 
pieces; but he thinks it has 

een only touched. 
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The Zel- 
mire of Monsieur Belloy begins 
after the daughter has delivere 

her father out of ae he, 
play, indeed, has many beauties ; 
and if the sentiments and bu- 

siness of that piece had coincided 
with the design of The Grecian 
Daughter, the author weuld not 
have blushed to tread in his 
steps. But anew fable was ab- 
solutely necessary, and perhaps, 
in the present humour of the 
times, itis pot unlucky that no 
more than three lines could be 
adopted from Monsieur Belloy.” 
It met with very great success, 
and was excellently performed in 
the principal characters, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry. The first idea 
of writing this play is said to have 
been suggested to Mr. Murphy by 
a picture, which he noticed as he 
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was waiting in the room of a ce- 
lebrated pamter. In this picture, 
the centinel, as he witnesses the 
interesting scene ef the daughter 
suckling her parent, bursts into 
tears. 

135. Tue Grecian HEROINE; 
or, The Fate of Tyranny. A Trag. 
by T. Durfey. This piece was 
never acted, but was published 
with acollection of poems, in 8vo. 
1721. The title-page says it was 
written in 1718; but the preface 
mentions it as a production of 
many years earlier; the characters 
of Timoleon and Belizaria being 
intended for Mr. Betterton and 
Mrs. Barry. 

136. THe Greek SLAVE; or, 
The School for Cowards. Com. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1791. Not 
printed. This alteration from The 
Humorous . Lieutenant was ‘pro- 
duced for Mrs. Jordan’s benefit, 
and by some ascribed to-her pen. 
Not printed. 

137. Greenock Farr. Mus. 
Tnt.by Archib. Maclaren. SeeTue 
Humours or GREENOCK Farr. 

188. Tur Green Room. Prel. 
by —~ Finney. Acted at the 
Haymarket, Aug. 27, 1783. Not 
printed. It was performed for a 
benefit, and well received, but 
not repeated. 

139. Green Room Cur CHatT. 
Prel. A MS. sold as part of the 
library of the late Mr. Isaac Reed. 


140. Greun’s Tu Quoavur; 
or, The City Gallant. Comedy, 
by John Cooke. 4to. No date; 


Ato. 1509; 4to. 1614. ‘We are 
told, by Thomas Heywood, Who 
was the editor of this play, that it 
passed the test of the stage with 
general applause. It was at first 
performed by the latter title only; 
but the inimitable acting of Green, 
a celebrated comedian of that time, 
in the part of Bubble the City Gal- 
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fant, who, in answer to every com- 
pliment, comes out with the words 
Tu quogue, occasioned the author, 
out of regard to him, to add to 
it the present first title. Both edi- 
tions of it had a figure of Green 
in the title-page, with a label out 
of his mouth, Tu quoque, to you, 
Sir! The piece itself is repub- 
lished.among Dodsley’s Old Plays. 

141, Greenwicu Park. Com. 
by W. Mountfort, to. 1691. 
This is a tolerable comedy, and 
met with very good success. It 
was acted at Deury Lane. 


142. Tae Grinavier. Inter- 
Jude. Acted at Sadler's Wells. Svo. 
17738 


143. Le Grenapier, in three 
parts, by John O'Keeffe, intended 
to have been performed at Covent 
Garden, in 1789. Printed in his 
works, 8vo: 1798. It is, after all, 
but a pantomime with songs, and 
is founded on the story of Dubois, 
the grenadier who first mounted 
the breach at the destruction of 
the Bastille, in the beginning of the 
French revolution. It is not like- 
ly, we think, that the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s license would have been 
obtained for its being acted. 

144, Gr[envi]LLE AGONISTES. 
Dram. Poem. 8vo. 1807. This 
is a political squib: of course, 
never acted. 

145, Gretna GREEN. Musical 
Farce, by Charles Stuart.” Per- 
formed at the Haymarket, with 
considerable applause, 1783. Songs 
only printed. Svo. 1733. 

146. Tue Grey Mare THE 
BETTER Horse. See Tue WELSH 
OPERA. 

- 147. Gritvine’s a Fotty. 
Com. by Richard Leigh. Acted 
by the late Drury Lane Company 
at the Lyceum, in the Strand. 
The author generously gave this 
piece to the performers, my ‘had 
VOL. Il, 3 
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been thrown out of employment 


by the destruction of Drury Lane 
Theatre; and it was acted many 


nights with great success. 8yo; 
1809. oi 
148. Grim tHE CoLzieR oF 


Croyvon; or, The Devil and his 
Dame, with the Devil and Si. 
Dunstan. Com. by J.T. 12mo. 
1662. D.C. The plot of this 
play is founded on Machiavel’s 
Novel of The Marriage of Belphe- 
gor. ‘The scene lies in England. 
This piece is one of those in the 
Choice Ternary of Plays. See 
THoRNEY ABBEY 

149. Grirus anp HeGIo; or, 
The Passionate Lovers: Pastoral; 
by Robert Baron. 8vo. 1647. This 
play consists of no more than three 
acts, and is mostly borrowed from 
Waller’s Poems, and Webster's 
Duchess of Malfy. This, however, 
may well be excused, when the 
reader is informed that the whole 
Romance, in which are this and 
the Deorum Dona, was composed 
when the author was no more than 
seventeen years of age. 

150. Tus Grove; or, Love's 
Paradise. An Opera, by J. Olds 
mixon. 4to. 1700. Performed at 
Drury Lane. The author, in his 
preface, acquaints the critics that 
this play is neither translation nor 
paraphrase ; that the story is en« 
tirely new, and that it was at first 
intended for a pastoral, though in 
the three last acts the dignity of 
the characters raised it into the 
form of a tragedy. The scene is 4 
province of Italy, near the Gulf 
of Venice. The music by Purcell, . 


. and the epilogue by Farquhar, 


151. THe GRuBSTREET OPERA, | 
By H. Fielding. Syo. 1731. Acted 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
matket. Tothis is added, The Mas- 
guerade, a Poem, printed in 1728, 
See Tue Wexsi Orera.. 
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; 152. THe GrumBier..Com. of 
three acts, by Sir Charles Sedley, 

yo. 1702. We take this to be 
little more than a translation from 
some French piece. O08 § 
. 153. THe GRuMBLER. Farce. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1754. Not 
printed. , . 

154. Tue Grumater. . Farce, 
altered from Sedley, by Dr. Gold- 
smith. Acted at Coyent Garden, 
Not printed. This alteration, was 
made to serve Mr. Quick at his 
benefit, May 8, 1773, and acted 
only on that night. © sc80 

155. THe Guarpian. Com. by 
A. Cowley. Acted before Prince 
Charles at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the 12th of March 1641. 
4to, 1650. See Currer oF CoLe- 
MAN STREET. 

156, Tue Guarpian. Comical 
History, by P: Massinger. 8vo. 
1655. This is a very good play, 
and might, with skilful altera- 
tion, probably be acceptable to 
the present frequenters of the 
theatres. The equivoque is well 
managed, very judiciously height- 
ened at the end of the third act, 
and naturally cleared up at the 
close of the comedy. ‘The inci- 
dent of Severino’s cutting off Ca- 
lipso’s nose in the dark, and taking 
her for his. wife Jolantre, is. bor- 
rowed from Boecace’s Noyels, 
Day 8. Nov. 7.:and from a ro- 
mance, called The Roman Matron: 
Scene lies in Naples. 

. 157. Tue Guarpian. Com. 
of two acts, by David Garrick. 
Acted at Drury Lane. Svo. 17595 
1773. This little piece is taken 
in great measure from the cele- 
brated: Pupille of M. Fagan. It isa 
pleasing and elegant performance, 
the. language easy and sentimental, 
the plot sitnmple and natural, and 
the characters well supported. It. 
was first, acted. for, the benefit: of 
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Christopher Smart, an agreeable 
but unhappy poet, then under 
confinement for debt. , 

158..,THE GuARDIAN OUT- 
WITTED. Comic Opera, by Dr. 
Thomas Augustine Arne. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1764. It 
was. acted only six nights, be- 
ing a contemptible performance. 

159. THe GUARDIANS; OF, 
The Man of my. Choice. Com. 
Svo. 1808. ‘The anonymous au- 
thor tells us that his play was 
written in five days. All that we 
shall say of it is, that it might have 
been better for longer keeping. 
Never acted. 

160. Tue GUARDIANS OVER- 
REACHED. See STROLLER’s Pac- 
KET, 

161. Gurpo. Play.. Acted at 
the Rose Theatre, March 19, 
1597. Not now known. 

162.GuiLtTy, or NorGuitty? 
Com. by Thomas Dibdin, Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1804... This 
piece is founded on The Reprolate, 
a German novel, by La Fontaine ; 
and its moral purpose is to show, 
that to appreciate the characters 
of men. by mere report is unjust, 
and to decide too promptly from 
appearances is dangerous; that 
men may be .clamorously con- 
demned for actions which merit 
admiration, and banished from so-~ 
ciety under the imputation of 
crimes which they have never 
committed. This subject is a fa- 


“yourite in Germany: and Mr, 


Holcroft, who has occasionally, 
been indebted to the. writers: of 
that nation, has tried the: effect of 
it in his Knave or Not, and Hear 
both Sides. If little novelty, how- 
ever, be observable in the present 
comedy, its various parts are: so 
judiciously combined as to produce 
avery pleasant effect; and it met — 
with great success, SY¥o, 1904, 


. 
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163. Tse Guinea Outfit; 
or, The Sailors Farewell. Com. 
in three acts. 12mo. 1800. See 
Tue Saiton’s Farewe tu. 

164. Guiss. Perhaps an un- 
published play of Webster’s, men- 
tioned by him in his dedication of 
The Devil’s Law Case, to Sir 
Thos. Finch. ‘‘ Some of my other 
«works, as The White Devii, 
“© The Dutchess of Malfi, Guise, 
«and others, you have formerly 
PSseen a 

165. Guise. A Play with this 
title is mentioned in Kirkman’s 
Catalogue, 1661. It was probably 
The Duke of Guise, written by 
Henry Shirley. 

166. Gunitna. Trag. by the 
Rey. J. Delap, D.D. Printed at 
Lewes. 8vo. 1803. Never acted. 

167. Gustavus Kine or 
SwETHLAND, by Thomas Dekker. 
Not printed, but entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
June 29, 1660. 

168. Gustavus Vasa; or, The 
Deliverer of his Country. Trag. 
by H. Brooke. 8vo. 17395; 1778. 
This play has’ great merit, and 
may be ranked in the first class of 
the dramas of this country. The 
author has chosen one of the most 
important zras in the history of 
Sweden, when brutal tyranny had 
usurped the throne of freedom and 
of justice, and lorded it over an 
oppressed nation; and has made 
his hero, Gustavus, all that we 
can wish in the saviour of his 
people. His courage never dege- 
nefates into férocity; and in the 
midst of dangér and conquest, his 
conduct is tempered by humanity 
and feeling. Conscious, that the 
first duty he owes is to his‘cointry, 
he throughout makes every thing 
subservient to that’ one end’; and 
regards only that, whether he is 
ebsctired’ inv the darkness’ of a 
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mine, or glittering in the front 
ranks of war. ‘The plot is inge- 
niously laid, and well conducted. 
If there be room fot objection any 
where, it is in the language not 
being always so lofty and elegantly 
polished as, perhaps, tragedy re# 
quires; but there are many pasé 
sages of exquisite beauty. The 
first act is better written than any 
of the rest. This piece was pro¢ 
hibited to be played (even after it 
had been in rehearsal at Drury 
Lane, and the performers were 
perfect) ,on account of somestrokes 
of liberty which breathe through 
several parts of it. The author, 
however, was not injured by the 
prohibition ; for on publishing the 
book by subseription, Mr. Victor 
says he is certain Mr. B. cleared 
above 1000/.. It was afterwards 
acted, with some alterations, on 
the Irish stagé, by the title of 
The Patriot; and was performed, 
Dec. 28, 1805 (by permission of 
thé Lord Chamberlain, of course), 
at Covent Garden, under its ori- 
ginal title, to exhibit the powers 
of Master Betty (the so-called 
Young Roscius), in the’ character 
of Gustavus. But he failed in 
this attempt; at least, he fell far 
below the expectations of the san= 
guine part of the audience. 

169. Guy Eart or Warwick. 
A Tragical History, by B. J. 4to. 
1661. The plot of this piece is 
founded on history, and it has been 
attributed to Ben Jonson; but wé 
are apt to beliéve it only a con- 
jecture formed from the letters 
prefixed to it, the execution of the 
work being greatly inferior to 
those of that first-rate genius. In 
the book of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, John Trundle, on the 15th 
of January 1619, entered “A 
« Play, called the Life and Death . 
“of Guy or Warwicks, writ> 
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“« ten by John Day and Thomas 
“« Dekker.” Probably this may be 
the same piece. 

170. Guy Fawkes; or, The 
Fifth of November. Dram. Sketch. 
Acted at the Haymarket, Nov. 5, 
$793. It was well received; but 
was not repeated, and has not 
been printed. 

171. The Tragedy of Tue 
Guys. This is entered by Hen- 
slawe, as haying been acted at the 
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Rose Theatre, near Bankside, Jan. 
30, 1592. It might perhaps: be 
Marlow’s Massacre of Paris, with 
the Death of the Duke of Guise. 

172. Guzman. Com. by Roger, 
Earl of Orrery. Fol. 1693; Svo. 
1739. The scene of this play lies 
in Spain, and the plot is from a 
romance of the same name. It 
was acted at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre many years before the 
time of its publication. 
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ie Hhaear IN THE DEsERT. See 
THEATRE oF EpucaTion. 

2. HaGaR IN THE WILDER- 
ness. <A translation of the fore- 
going sacred drama of Madame 
Genlis, by Thos. Holcroft. 8vo. 
1786. ; 

3. Hart Ferrow, WeELt mst! 
Int. Acted at the Haymarket, 
Aug. 9, 1792, for Mr. Wilson’s 
benefit. The subject was tempo- 
rary, and the piece afforded a 
laugh, but was never printed, 

4, Har Fettow, Wei met! 
A Drama, in five acts, by S.J. 
Pratt. Svo. 1805. This is said to 
have been * performed for some 
«‘ years on the continent, with 
‘* universal applause ;” but we are 
not told on what part of the con- 
tinent. As, however, it here oc- 
cupies above 200 pages, we may 
presume, that if ever really acted 
elsewhere than on the Jacobini- 
cal stage of French revolution, it 
roust have been much curtailed. 
Its object is, to exhibit the absur- 
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dity. and impracticability of the 
French system of equality. It is 
printed in the second volume of 
Mr. Pratt’s Harvest Home, and is 
an ingenious and interesting per- 
formance. 

5. Hatr aw Hour arrer Sup- 
PER. Interl. Acted at the Hay- 
market. 8vo. 1789. ‘The object 
of this piece is to expose the dan- 
gerous tendency to young women, 
of devoting their time and thoughts 
to the sentimental trash of the 
modern circulating library. 

6. THe Harr-pay Orricers, 
Farce, of three acts, by Charles 
Molloy. Acted at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 12mo,. 1720. 
This is founded on Sir W. Dave- 
nant’s Love and Honour, and some 
other old plays; and Whincop 
relates an anecdote respecting it, 
which, besides its having some hu- 
mour in itself, has so much con- 
cern with theatrical history, that 
we cannot deny it a place here. 

There was, says that writer, one 
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thing very remarkable at the re- 
presentation of this farce; the part 
ef an old grandmother was_per- 
formed by Mrs. Fryer, who was 
then eighty-five years of age, and 
liad quitted the stage ever since 
the reign of King Charles II. It 
was put in the bills, ‘* The Part of 
«« Lady Richlove to le performed 
“ly Peg Fryer, who has not ap- 
“© peared upon the stage these fitty 
* years; which drew together a 
great house. “he character in 
the farce was supposed to be a 
very old woman, and Peg went 
through it very well, as if she had 
exerted her utmost abilities ; but, 
the farce being ended, she was 
brought again upon the stage to 
dance a jig, which had been pro- 
mised in the bills. She came tot- 
tering in, as if ready to fall, and 
made two or three pretended offers 
to go out again; but all on a sud- 
den, the music striking up the Zrish 
Trot, she danced and footed it al- 
most as nimbly as any wench of 
five-and-twenty could have done. 
This woman afterwards set up a 
public-house at Tottenham Court, 
and great numbers frequently went 
to satisfy their curiosity in seeing 
so extraordinary a person. 

This story recalls to minda very 
extraordinary particular, somewhat 
of thelike kind, in the life of the 
celebrated M. Baron, the Garrick 
or the Betterton of the French 
nation. That great actor having, 
on some occasion, taken disgust at 
the reception he had met with in 
the pursuance of his profession, 
quitted the stage, after having been 
on it for several years, although at 
that time in the very height of his 
reputation. He continued in a 
private and retired manner for 
many years; after which, at a time 
of life when most men would have 
sonsidered themselyes as veterans, 
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would have found their faculties 
abating, and been desirous of re- 
tiring, if possible, from the hurry 
of public business, he returned 
again to the stage with renewed 
vigour and iniproved abilities ; 
rose to a higher rank of fame than 
even that which he had before ob- 
tained, playing the youngest and 
most spirited characters with un- 
abated vivacity ; and continuing 
so to do for many years afterwards, 
till death snatched him away in a 
very advanced age. 

7. Hattowsen; or, The Cas- 
tles of Athtin and Duntayne. S. 
by J. C. Cross. Acted at the 
Royal Circus; and printed in the 
Circusiana, 12mo. 1809. 

8. Hamiet. A Play with this 
title was acted at Newington The- 
atre, by the Lord Admiral’s and 
Lord Chamberlain’s men, June 9, 
1594. Could this be Shakspeare’s, 
the first edition of which was not 
printed till ten years afterwards ? 

Q. Hamier Prince or Den- 
MARK. ‘Tragedy, by Wm. Shak- 
speare. 4to. 1604, by J. R. for 
N. Lv;* Atos 1605 3° 4to/ 1611 ; 
4to. no date; 4to. 1637. Dr. 
Johnson observes, that if ‘ the 
‘« dramas of Shakspeare were to 
“‘ be characterized, each by the 
‘* particular excellence which dis- 
“‘ tinguishes it from the rest, we 
“‘ must allow to the tragedy of 
‘© Hamlet the praise of variety. 
« The incidents are so numerous, 
“that the argument of the play 
“© would make a long tale. The 
““ scenes are interchangeably di- 
“ versified with merrimént and so- 
“‘Jemnity ; with merriment that 
‘includes judicious and jnstruc- 
*« tive observations; and solem- 
“nity, not strained by poetical 
“€ violence above the natural sen- 
* timents of man. New charac- 
“ ters appear from time to time 
T3 
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‘in continual succession, exhi- 
“* biting various forms of life and 
‘ particular modes of conversation. 
«« The pretended madness of Ham- 
«© Jet causes much mirth; the 
** mournful distraction of Ophelia 
«¢ fills the heart with tenderness ; 


«¢ and every personage produces 
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the effect intended, from the 
apparition that, in the first act, 
chills the blood with horror, to 
the fop, in the last, that exposes 
** affectation to just contempt. 
«©The conduct is perhaps not 
wholly secure against objections. 
The action is indeed for the 
most part in continual progres- 
sion; but there are some scenes 
which neither forward nor re- 
tard it. Of the feigned mad- 
«* ness of Hamlet there appears no 
«* adequate cause, for he does no- 
thing which he might not have 
done with the reputation of 
sanity. He plays the madman 
most when he treats Ophelia 
¢© with so much rudeness, which 
“seems to be useless.and wanton 
“< cruelty. 

«« Hamlet is, through the whole 
‘* piece, rather an instrument than 
‘*an agent. After he has, by the 
“« stratagem of the play, convicted 
‘« the king, he makes no attempt 
‘© topunish him; and his death is 
“‘at last effected by an incident 
‘‘ which Hamlet had no part in 
‘© producing. 

‘© The catastrophe is not very 
‘«« happily produced ; the exchange 
*s of weapons is rather an expe- 
‘© dient of necessity, than a stroke 
“of art. A scheme might easily 
** be formed to kill Hamlet with 
“‘the dagger, and Laertes with 
s* the bow). 

«© The poet is accused of having 
*« shown little regard to poetical 
«© justice, and may be charged with 
“* equal neglect of poetical pro- 
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«‘ bability. The apparition left 
“* the regions of the dead to little 
“© purpose; the revenge which he 
«¢ demands is not obtained but by 
“the death of him that was re~ 
“« quired to take it; and the gra- 
“* tification, which would arise 
“* from the destruction of an usur- 
‘‘ per and a murderer, is abated 
“* by the untimely death of Ophe- 
«Jia, the young, the beautiful, 
‘«* the harmless, the pious.” 

It is recorded of the author, that 
although his knowledge and ob- 
servation of nature rendered him 
the most accurate painter of the, 
sensations of the human mind in 
his writings, yet so different are 
the talents requisite for acting from 
those required for dramatic writ- 
ing, that the part of the Ghost 
in this play (no very considerable 
character) was almost the only one, 
in which he was able to make any 
figure as a performer. Scene 
Elsinoor. 

10. Hamuet, Altered by Mr. 
Garrick.’ Acted at Drury Lane, 
1771. ‘This alteration was made 
in the true spirit of Bottom the 
Weaver, who wishes to play not 
only the part assigned him, but all 
the rest in the piece. Mr. Gar- 
rick, in short, had reduced the 
consequence of every character but 
that represented by himself; and 
thus, excluding Osric, the Grave- 
diggers, &c. contrived to mono- 
polize the attention of the au- 
dience. Our poet had furnished 
Laertes witha dying address, which 
afforded him a local advantage 
over the Prince of Denmark. This 
circumstance was no sooner ob- 
served, than the speech. was taken 
away from the former, and adopted 
by the latter. After the death of 
the player, the public, indeed, 
vindicated the rights of the poet, 
by starving the theatres into com- 
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pliance swith their wishes to sce 
Hamlet as originally meant for 
exhibition. Mr. Garrick had once 
designed to: publish the changes he 
had made'’in it, and (as was usual 
with him in the:course of similar 
transactions) had accepted a com: 
pliment from the booksellers, oon- 
sisting of a set of Olivet’s edition 
of Tully; but, on second thoughts, 
witha laudable regard to his future 
credit, he returned the acknow- 
Jedgment, and suppressed the alter- 
ations In short, no bribe but his 
own inimitable performance, could 
have prevailed on an English au- 
dience to sit patiently, and behold 
the martyrdom of their favourite 
author. 

11. Hamer Prince or Den- 
MARK. ‘Tragedy. Altered from 
Shakspeare, by J. P. Kemble. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1800. 

12. Hamer Prince or Den- 
MARK. Trag. by Shakspeare, re- 
vised by J. P. Kemble, and now 
first published as it is acted at 
Covent Garden.. 8vo.- 1804. 

13. Hamppen. Trag. by Lord 
Dreghorne. 8vo. 1799. Mr. Oul- 
ton mentions this piece ; but we 
have never met with it. 

14. Hampsreap Heatnu. Com. 
by Thomas Baker.. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1706. ‘This 
play is little more than an altera- 
tion of the Act at Oxford, written 
by the same author, and was not 
well received. The scene aS at 
Hampstead. 


Ty Tasaceye AND ‘Mid deneie? -: 


ot, The Dead Man's Wedding. 
Farce, by Henry Carey. Acted 


March 15, 1722, at Lincoln’s-Inv 


Fields, for the benefit of Mr; 
Quin. 12mo, 1722. -It ‘is not, 
however, included in the collec- 
tion of Carey’s works. 4to. 1743. 

16. Hannan. Hewitt; or; 
The Female Crusoe. Mus. Ent. in 
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two acts, by Chas. Dibdin. Acted ' 
at Drury Lane, 1798, for the bé- 
nefit of Mr. Bannister, jun. This 
was taken from a novel of the 
same title, by the same author. 
It was acted but once, and has not 
been printed. 

.17. Hannipay anp HERMES: 
Play, by Robert Wilson, in con- 
junction with Dekkerand Drayton. 
Acted in 1598, but not now in 
existence. 4 

18. HannipaL anv Scipio, 
Play, by William Ramkins, in 
conjunction with Richard Hath- 
waye. Acted 1600. Not printed! 

19. -HannipaL anp Scipio: 
Historical Trag. by Thos. Nabbes. 
Acted in 1635, at Drury Lane. 
Ato. 1637. This play was acted 
before women appeared upon the 
stage; the part of Sophonisba 
being performed by one Ezekiel 
Fenne. It is addressed, in verses 
by the author, to the ghosts of 
Hannibal and Scipio, with an an- 
swer in their names directed to 
him, The plot is founded on 
history, and may be traced in 
Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch ; 
but the unity of place is most ex- 
cessively broken in upon; the scene 
of the first act lying in Capua, of 
the second at the court of Syphax, 
of the third at Utica, of the fourth 
at Carthage, and of the fifth in 
Bithynia. 

20. Hans Beer Por, his invi- 
sible comedy of See me, and see me 
not. Ato. 1618. This piece is, 
according to the author’s own ac- 
count of it, neither comedy nor 
tragedy, as wanting first the just 
number of speakers, and secondly 
those parts or acts it should have; 
which ought to be at the least five, 
but isa plain conference of so many 
persons, consisting of three acts’ 
and no more. It is said to have 
been acted by an honest company 

TA 
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of health-drinkers. Phillips and 
Winstanley have attributed the 
piece to Thomas Nash ; but it is 
certainly the production of Daw- 
bridge-Court Belchier, whose name 
is subscribed to the dedication. 

21. Happy at Last; or, Sigh 
n& more, Ladies.. Comedy. Acted 
at the Margate Theatre, for the 
benefit of the manager, Mr. Wil- 
mot Wells, Sept..13, 1805. Not 

rinted. 

Though this author made three 
ladies sigh and Janguish through- 
out the piece, he made only one 
of them happy at /ast, and left 
the remainder to sigh on. The 
Jady who got married in the end, 
began the piece with a mournful 
ejaculation, that she should “ lose 
«her senses” if slighted by her 
favourite swain; but the other 
ladies, who professed to be equally 
ardent in their love, were entirely 


disappointed, and left to lose, if 


they pleased, their senses. What 
appeared most singular in this 
singular composition, was, that all 
the: love-making was on the side 
of the ladies. T ‘hey were made to 
kneel to the objects of their aftec- 
tion, to kiss their hands, to clasp 
them in their arms, &c. In short, 
the usual course of courtship was 
reversed. Fhe author, who was 
said to be a man of fashion, had 
collected some common-place cha- 
racters, and some fragments of 
various plots f:miliar to the stage; 
but had put them together with 
so little of order or arrangement, 
that no natural alliance or connec- 
tion between the several parts 
could be discovered. Nothing 
like a regular dramatic plot was 
visible. The absurdities scattered 
throughout produced a good deal 
of Jaughter,; but toward the close, 
the audience became tired of it, 
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and hisses loud and general at- 
tended ifs conclusion. 

22. Tue Hapry CapFive. ikn 
English Opera, by Lewis Theo- 
bald, Svo. 1741. The plot of this 
piece is taken from a novel, en- 
titled, The History of a Blaves 
which is to be met i mal in Don 
Quixote, part i. book iv. ‘The 
author has introduced oe it an 
interlude’ in two comic scenes be- 
tween Sign. Capoccio, a director 
from the Canary Isles, and Sign. 
Dorinna, a virtuoso, intended as 
a ridicule on the Italian operas. 

23. Tue Harry Cuorce. Past. 
in MS. sold as part of the library 
of the late Mr. Arthur Murphy. 

24. Toe Harpy Constancy. 
See Nest oF Prays. 

25. THe Happy DeEtusron. 
Com. Acted at the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket, by the com- 
pany of Italian comedians. S8vo. 
1727. A Pantomime, in five acts. 

20. Tur Happy Disevise ; 
or, Love in a Meadow. Com. Op. 
by W. C., Oulton. Acted at Ca- 
pel Street, Dublin. 12mo. 1784. 

27. Tue Harpy Famicy. A 
Drama, in five acts, from the 
German of Kotzebue, by Benj. 
Thompson. S$vo. 1799; 1801. 
Never acted. Among the dramas 
of Kotzebue, this piece appears to 
be one of the most unexception- 
able in principle, and spirited in 
execution. The characters are 
drawn with force, the situations 
are dramatic, and the interest is 
supported to the conclusion. 

28. Tae Harpy Jstanp. Com. - 
translated from the French of Ma-. 
dame Genlis. S8vo. 1781; 12mo. 
1787. 

29. Tus Harry Lovers; or, 
The Beau Metamorphosed. An 
Opera, by Henry Ward. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 8vo, 1736. 
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Printed also with other pieces, 
Svo. 1746. 

30. THe*Harpy Manrrace; 
or, The Turn of Fortune. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Written by 
a young gentleman. 12mo. 1727. 
This young gentleman appeats to 
have very much misemployed his 
time; for his comedy is without 
one grain of wit; the language is 
extremely poor; and where hu- 
mour has been attempted, the 
coarsest ribaldry has generally been 
produced. The whole composi- 
tion is not above the ordinary ta- 
Jents of a footman: which cha- 
racter, by the by, is made the 
hero of the piece. It is said, in 
the title-page, to have been acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields ; but there are no per- 
formers’ names affixed to the dra- 
matis persone. 

31. Tue Harpy Prescrip- 
gion ; or, The Lady relieved from 
her Lovers. Com. by William 
Hayley. 4to. 1784. This is a 
comedy in rhyme, and a very 
pleasant one it is. The character 
of Sir Nicholas Oddfish is sketch- 
ed with great humour, and the 
plot is ingeniously conducted to its 
catastrophe. Not acted. 

32. Harpacnute. A Play 
with this title is recorded by Philip 
Henslowe, as having been acied 
Oct. 19, 1597. 

33. Harteauin AMULET; or, 
The Magic of Mona. Pantomime. 
Acted at Drury Lane. $vo. 1800. 

34. HARLEQUIN AND Faustus; 
or, The Devil will have his Own. 
Pant. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1793, and well received. ~The 
greater part of this performance 
was new, the rest selected. 

35. HaRLEQUIN AND OBERON; 
or, The Chace to Gretna.. Pant. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1706. 

30, HARLEQUIN AND QUIXOTE; 
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or, The Magic Arm. Pant. by J. 
C. Cross. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den, Dec. 26,°1797, and well re- 
ceived, 

37.Harveauin Baccaus. Pant. 
Performed at the Royal Circus, 
April 15, 1805." 8vo. 1805. 

38. Harteauin Barser. Pant. 
Acted at Covent Garden, April 
20, 1741, for the benefit of Mons. 
and Madame Michel, the French 
boy and girl. 

39. Hartgrauin Benepicx ; 
or, The Ghost of Mother Shipton. 
Pant. Acted at Sadler's Wells. Svo. 
1801. 

40. Harteavin Carrive; or, 
The Magic Fire. Pant. Repre- 
sented at Drury Lane. Syo. 1796. 

41. Hartravin Carroucue ; 
or, The French Robber. Pant. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1733. 

42, HarLeauin Docror Faus- 
Tus, with the Masque of the 
Deities. Composed by John Thur- 
mond, dancing-master. Svo, 1724. 
This was performed at Drury Lane. 

43. Harteauin Docror Faus- 
Tus. Pant. Altered from The 
Necromancer, by Mr. Woodward, 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1766. 

44, HarL&QuIN ENCHANTED. 
Pant. Acted at Drury Lane, April 
25,1753, forthe benefit of Mons. 
Leviez. - 

45. Harteauin ENGLISHMAN; 
or, The Frenchman lit. Pantom, 
Acted at Goodman's Fields, 1742. 

46. Harbeauin. EXECUTED. 
Entertainment in grotesque cha-~ 
racters, by Mr. Rich. Acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1720. 

47. Hartyauin Freemason. 
Pant. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1780. This splendid and very 
successful performance was said to 
be the contrivance of Mr. Méssink. 
Mr. Dibdin, however, was the 
writer of the songs, &c. > - 

48. Harieavin Happy; or, 
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Poor Piervott married. Pantor. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1728. 

49. Harreauin Hypasrss ; 
or, The Greshamite. A Mock 
Opera [by.Mrs. Aubert]. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Svo. 1719. 

50. Harreeauin in CHENa. 
See Proregus. 

' 51. Harceauin iy His ExE- 
MENT; or, fire, Water, Earth, 
and Air. Pant. by. T. Dibdin. 
Acted at Cov. Garden. Svo. 1808, 

52. HARLEQUIN IN THE Ciry; 
or, Columbine turned Elephant. 
aa Acted at Goodman's Fields, 

734, 

33. Harveauin INcENDIARY; 
or, Columbine Cameron. A Mu- 
sical Pantomime. Anon. Svo. 1746. 
This piece was performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, the 
season after the quelling of the 
rebellion in Scotland. The mu- 
sic was composed by Dr. Arne, 
but it does not appear who was 
the contriver of the pantomime ; 
in which, as usual, Harlequin is 
the favoured lover of Columbine, 
who seems by no means to be dis- 
tinguished as Jenny Cameron, but 
by some part of the scene being 
laid in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the defeat of the rebel.army, 
which has really no connection 
with the rest of the piece, though it 
forms the-catastrophe of the whole. 

54. Harurauin Invisisre; 
or, The Emperor of China’s Court. 
Pantom. Acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 8th April 1724, for Mons, 
Pupre’s benefit. 

55. Harveauin Junior; or, 
The Magic Cestus. Pant. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1784. 

56. Har,gauin MountTezBank. 
Rath Acted at Drury Lane, May. 

1, 1756, for the benefit of Mr. 
LanwiRigen machinist. 

57, Harraurn Murripeigp. 
A piece withthistitle we find in Mr. 
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Bathoe'’s Catalogue, but. know not 
either its date or design, not hav- 

ing been able to come at the sight 
of it. Weimagine it, however, to 
have been a pantomime, and conse~ 
quently the produce of theselast fif- 
ty or sixty years.—Thus the preced- 

ing editions of this work. By the 
kindness of Mr. Kemble, however, 
we are enabled to state, that this 

a pantomime; and an account 
of it will be found under the title 
ArcenTina StreGa. The piece 
is in the collection of the above-+ 
named gentleman. 

58. Har.eaurn Munco; or, 
A Peep into the Tower, Pantonv. 
Performed at the Royalty. Theatre. 

59. HARLEQUIN ON THE STOCKS} 
or, < Pantomime launched. A 
Comic, Satiric, Operatic, Panto- 
mimic Romance, by Andrew 
Cherry, Performed at the Hull 
Theatre, for his benefit, 1793. 

60. Harreeuin OrnrHeus; or, 
The. Magic Pipe. Pant. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1735. 

61. Harreauin PEASANT; ory 
A Pantomime rehearsed. Pant. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1793. 
A collection of scenes from old 
pantomimes,. except the first, 
which exhibited a winter view of 
the. country, where a peasant 
finds a frozen serpent, which he 
first puts in his bosom, and at- 
terwards places it by the fire, 
whereit revives and turns to the ge- 
nius of gratitude, who gives to the 
peasant the sword of Harlequin. - - 

62. Harzeevin PEDLAR; or, 
The Haunted Well. Pant. by T. 
Dibdin. Acted at Covent.Garden 
with great success. 1809-10. 

63. Hartrauin Premier. 
Farce, as it is daily acted. S8vo. 
1769. This is a satire on the 
Ministry, ‘and is pretty equally 
composed of pertness and stupidity, 

64, HARLEQUIN QUICKSILVER; 
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or, The Gnome and the Deyil. 
Pant. by T. Dibdin. Acted at 
Covent Garden. Svo. 1805. 

65. Haritauvin RamBier ; 
or, The Convent in an Uproar. 
Pant. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1784. This was only an altera- 
tion of Friar Bacon. In this, a real 
balloon was for a few nights intro- 
duced ; but, being offensive to the 
audience, it was soon laid aside. 

66. Harvteauin Rancer. Pant. 
by Henry Woodward. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1751-2. This wasa 
very successful performance. 

67. HarLeauIN RESTORED 5 
er, Faste a ta Mode. Pantom. 
Acted at Drury Lane. Songs only 
printed. Syo. No date. 

68. Harreavin SHEPPARD. 
A Night Scene, in grotesque cha- 
racters, by John Thurmond. Act- 
ed at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1724. 
It is built on the exploits of a 
notorious house-breaker at that 
period, who twice made his escape 
from Newgate. The managers, 
Wilks, Booth, and Cibber, were 
ridiculed as the contrivers of this 
piece, by Hogarth in one of his 
earliest performances. They are 
represented in the act of forming a 
pantomime. One of these person- 
ages {Mr. Wilks] is employed in 
drawing up the figure of Jack 
Sheppard out of the aperture in a 
forica; and an engraved direc- 
tion gives us to understand, that 
when the projected piece was ex- 
hibited on the stage, the sub- 
stance with which this hero was 
to be covered, at his ascent, would 
be composed of chewed ginger- 
bread, to prevent offence, 

69. HaRLEQUIN SHIPWRECK- 
ED: concluding with The Loves 
of Paris and CGEnone. Pantom. 
Acted at Goodman’s Fields, 1736. 

79. Harieauin SORCERER, 
with the Loves of Pluto and Pro- 
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serpine. Pantom. the words by. 
Lewis Thobald. Acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Svo. 1725; 
8vo. 1752. This piece contains 
a great deal of very fine machi- 
nery, and brought crowded houses 
to the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, for several seasons, on 
its revival in 1752. 

71. HaRLEQUIN STWDENT; OF, 
The Fall of Pantomime, with thé 
Restoration of the Drama. Enter- 
tainment. Acted at Goodman’s 
Fields. ‘The music by Mr. Prel- 
leur. 8vo. 1741. 

72. HarLeauin THuAGUE; or, 
The Giant's Causeway. Speaking 
Pant. Acted at the Haymarket, 
1782. The songs only printed. 
Svo. The songs in this piece were 
by Mr. Colman, senior; and the 
whole of the pantomime deserved. 
the applause it met with. Katter- 
felto, a celebrated quack philoso- 
pher of that day, was admirably. 
mimicked by Mr. Wewitzer, in 
the character of Dr. Caterpillar. 
It also satirized the absurdities of 
modern masquerades. 

73. HARLEQUIN THE PHANTOM 
or A Day, Pantom. by Charles 
Dibdin. Acted at the Royal Cir- 
cus. 8vo. 1783. ; 

74. HARLEQUIN’s ALMANACK $ 
or, The Four Seasons. Pantom. 
by T. Dibdin. Performed at Co- 
vent Garden, 8vo. 1801. 

75. HarbLeavuin’s CHAPLET, 
Pantomime, selected from various 
former pantemimes, Acted at Co- 
yent Garden, 1789. 

76. Harieeuin’s Contri- 
vance; or, The Jealous Yeoman 
defeated, Pant. Acted at Good- 
man’s Fields, April 21, 1732, for 
the benefit of Mr. Burny, dancing 
master. In this piece Mr. Wood- 
ward first exhibited his talents in. 
the party-coloured jacket: the 
play-bills annouheing the part ef 
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Harlequin to be attempted by 
young Woodward. 

. 77, Harveeuin’s FROLICK; 
or, 4 Voyage to Prussia. Liili- 
putian Pantomime. . Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1757, when under the 
direction of Theophilus Cibber, 
and introduced in an entertain- 
ment called ‘* An Impromptu of 
«« Whim, Novelty, and Amuse- 
«| ment.” 

78. Harveauin’s Frouicks. 
Pant. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1776. This was an alteration of 
PROMETHEUS. 
~ 79. Harieeuin’s HaBEas; or, 
The Hall of Spectres. Pant. by 
T. Dibdin. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den. S8vo. 1802. 

.- 80..HARLEQUIN’s JACKET ; or, 
The New. Year's Gift. A Panto- 
mime. Performed at Drury Lane, 
ECs pee E 

- $1. Hanrzeautn’s Invasion. 
A Christmas Gambol,. 1759. This 
pantomime was often performed 
at Drury Lane. The plan of it is 
a supposed invasion made by Harle- 
guin and his train upon the fron- 
tiers and domain of Shakspeare. 
The characters are made to speak, 


and the catastrophe is the defeat 


of Harlequin, and the restoration 
of King Shakspeare. Of Harle- 
quin's Invasion, all the dialogue, 
&c. was furnished by Mr. Garrick, 
who originally wrote some parts 
of it to serve the interest of a fa- 
yourite performer at Bartholomew 
Fair, where it passed under a title 
designedly ostentatious, conclud- 
ing thus: The Taylor without a 
Head ; or, The Battle of the Golden 
Bridge. 

$2, Harteauin’s Juniner. A 
Pantomime. Performed at Co- 
vent Garden. 8va. 1770. This 
pantomime was contrived by Mr, 
Woodward, and was intended to 
ridicule The Jubilee, acted the pre- 
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ceding season at Drury Lane. It 
had, however, little effect. 

83. Harteavin’s Macnet; or, 
The Scandinavian Sorcerer. YPant. 


by T. Dibdin. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1806. 

84. Harizeauin’s Mourn 
OPEN D. See WISHES. 


85. Harreauin’s Museum ; 
or, Mother Shipton triumphant, 


Pant. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1792. A selection from former 
pantomimes. 


860. Hartrevuin’s Opera. See 
FASHIONABLE Lapy. 


87. HarLeeuin’s RACES; or, 


Time beats All. Pant. Acted at 
Covent Garden, 1803. Not very 
successful. 

88. Harvreeauin’s RETURN. 
Pant. by J.C. Cross. Acted at 


Covent Garden, 1798. 

89. HarcLeauin’s Tour; or, 
The Dominion of Fancy. Pant. 
Acted at Covent Garden. S8vo. 
1800. 

OO. Harieeuin’s TREASURE; 
or, Jewels new set. Pant. Acted 
at Covent Garden, 1796. 

Ol. Hartereurn’s TRiuMPH. 
A Pantomime, by John Thurmond. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1727. 

92. Ture Harteeuins. Com. 
Printed in the first volume of The 
Patriot Miscellany, Syo. Dublin, 
1753. A political squib. 
93. Tur Harrort’s Procress; 
or, Tre Ridotto al Fresco. A gro- 
tesque Pantomime Entertainment, 
by Theophilus Cibber. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1733. This en- 
tertainment was adopted from the 
then popular engravings of The 
Harlot’s Progress, by Mr. Hogarth. 
In print it occupies very few pages; 
but is so rarely met with, that at 
the sale-of Mr. Reed’s books, it 
fetched 8/. Mr. Kemble was the 
purchaser. , 


94. Haroun, Trag. A MS, 
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play, with this title, written by 
Henry Jones (the bricklayer), is, 
it is supposed, still in existence. 
See European Magazine, vol. xxv. 
p. 260. : 

g5. Harorp. Trag. by Tho- 
mas Boyce. 4to. 1780. This tra- 
gedy, we are told, was finished 
in its present form before Mr. 
Cumberland’s Battie of Hastings 
was known to exist. Not desiring 
to contend with an author whose 
dramatic character was then very 
high, Mr. Boyce did not produce 
his play; which, however, would not 
have suffered much by a comparison 
with Mr. Cumberland’s. His fable 
is pleasing; but the incidents do 
not sufficiently excite those sen- 
sations to which tragedy ought 
to give birth. 

g6. Tat Haxrrer’s Daucurer. 
Trag. by M. G. Lewis. Acted at 
Covent Garden, for the benefit of 
Mr. H. Johnston, May 4, 1803. 
This was an alteration from Schil- 
ler’s Minister, and possessed much 
of the extravagant horror of the 
German school. It was very well 
received. Not printed, 

07. Harry oF Cornwaiy. A 
piece with this title was acted, 
according to Henslowe, Feb. 25, 
1591, at the Rose Theatre. 

gs. Harry tHe Firrx. Acted, 
as Henslowe records, Noy. 28, 
1595. This was perhaps the play 


entitled “* The Famous Victories of 


‘© Henry the Fifth, containing the 
‘© Honourable Battle of Agincourt,” 
reprinted in Mr. Nichols’s Col- 
lection, vol. ii. 

99. Harry THe Firre Lire 
AND Deatu. Acted, as Henslowe 
tells us, May 26, 1597. This 
cannot have been the foregoing 
play ; for Henry's death is not in 
that; nor could it be Shakspeare’s, 
for a similar reason. 

100, Hartrorp BripGe; or, 
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The Skirts of the Camp. Op. Farce, 
by W. Pearce. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1792, and very well re- 
ceived. A prominent character in 
it is Peregrine Forester, an ego- 
tistical traveller, who can think 
and talk only of himself and his 
adventures. Songs only, 8 v0.17Q2: 
The whole piece, 8vo. 1796. 


101. Harvest Home. C. O. 
by Charles Dibdin. Acted at the 
Haymarket. S8vo. 1787. This is 


a diverting piece, and was per- 
formed with tolerable success. 

162. THe Hasty Weppine; 
or, The Intriguing ’Squire. Com. 
by Cha. Shadwell. 12mo. 1720. 
Scene, Dublin. Time, eight hours. 

103. Have ar Axx; or, The 
Midnight Adventures. Com. by 
Joseph Williams. Acted at Drury 
Lane in May 1694. This piece 
is mentioned in Motteux’s Gen- 
tleman’s Journal, but was never 
printed. 

104, Tur Hauntep Cannes 


M.E. by W.C. Oulton. Acted 
in Dublin. 1zmo. 3784. 
105, THe Hauntep Grove, 


M. E. by Lady Dorothea Dubois, 
Acted at Dublin, 1772. N.P. 
106. Tue Hauntep Tower. 
Com. Op. by James Cobb. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1789. Not printed 
(but piratically, Dublin, 12mo. no 
date). Stage effect was duly con- 
sidered in this piece; which, we 
think, introduced the celebrated 
Signora Storace: to the English 
stage. This may be classed among 
the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb’s 
dramatic Muse ; as it was a new 
species of English opera; for hi- 
therto little had been done beyond 
the introduction of single airs, or 
duets, to relieve the dialogue ; but 
our author, aided by the ever- 
to-be-lamented Stephen. Storace, — 
formed the bold idea of telling the 
story of the scene in music; and 
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it is unnecessary to say how highly 
the unrivalled genius:of the com- 
poser soared on the occasion; as 
scarcely a season has passed with- 
out this opera being frequently 
performed. It ran sixty nights 
successively the first season of its 
appearance. 

107. Tue Haunted VILLAGE ; 

or, The Way to le Happy. Dram. 
Ent. by Young. Performed 
at Gainsborough, 1800. The au- 
thor was at that time in the Gains- 
borough company. 
- 108. H¥AR BoTH SIDES. 
by Thomas Holcroft. Acted at 
Drury Lane. S8vo. 1803. This 
play was received with coolness 
the first night, performed to in- 
different houses seven or eight 
times, and then laid aside. It will 
be better approved in the closet 
than it was on the stage. The 
sentiment which it inculeates is, 
that we should never condemn 
a person; however guilty he may 
appear, before he has been heard 
in his vindication. 

109: Hearts orOax. An In- 
terlude, 1762. This is indeed 
nothing more than a song and a 
dance of sailors, the former of 
which was written by Mr. G. A. 
Stevens, and, being a temporary 
affair on the declaration of war 
with Spain, met with good success. 
. 110. Hearts or Oak. Com. 
by John Till Allingham. Acted 
at Drury Lane. Svo. 1804. This 
piece was not so successful on the 
stage as most of its author’s other 
productions; and as to the ap- 
plicability of the title, any other 
would have suited as -well the bu- 
siness of the play. 

111. THe Hearuen Marryr; 
or, The Death of Socrates. Hist. 
Trag. In which is shown, that 
the plague which infested the 
people of Athens was stayed by 
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the destruction .of the enemies of 
that divine philosopher. By Geo. 
Adams. 4to. 1740. 

112, HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS. 
Com. by Terence, translated by 
Rich. Bernard. 4to. 1598, 1629. 

113. HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS. 
Com. translated from Terence by 
Charles Hoole. 8vo. 1663. 

114. HeauTonTIMOROUMENOS. 
Com. translated from Terence, by: 
Laurence Eachard. S8vo. 1694. 

115. HeEaAvTONTIMOROUMENOS. 
Com.translated by T. Cooke.12mo. 
1734. 

116. HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS. 
Com. translated by S. Patrick. 
8vo. 1745. 

117. HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS. 
Com. translated by Mr. Gordon. 
12mo. 1752. : 

118. HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS. 
The Prologue, Interludes, and Epi- 
logue, to this play, as acted at 
Beverly School, Christmas, 1756. 
Fol. 1757. These were written 
by William Warde, the master. 

119. HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS: 
Com. translated by G. Colman. 
Ato. 1705. 

120. HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS. 
Com. Anon. 8vo. 1777. 

121, Hecate’s Propuecy. A 
Drama, printed at the end of 
«* Brief Remarks on the original 
«and present State of the Drama, 
** 8vo. 1758." This is a severe 
satire on Mr. Garrick, and is sup 
posed to be the production of Wil- 
liam Shirley. 

122. Hecror. Dramatic Poem, 
by Richard Shepherd. 4to. 1770; 
8vo. 1775, in the author’s Mis- 
cellanies. This isa juvenile piece, 
which, says the author, ‘* com- 
“* posed without any view to the 
“stage, was formed on the plan 
*‘ of the Greek tragedy; which 
*‘ demands our attention, not by 
“intricacy Of plot; or playing 
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‘swith the passions, much less by 
‘srefining them and frittering 
‘‘them away; but by a genu- 
‘* ine unadulterated simplicity, by 
‘* strength of thought, and variety 
“< of sentiment: and if, without 
‘« servilely copying: the defects of 
- © the ancient drama, whose chief 
““ business seems to have been 
“awkwardly to inform the audi- 
“ence of circumstances which 
** might have been more aptly in- 
© troduced, the author hath been 
** happy enough, in any degree, 
** to imitate its beauties; if he 
‘“hath introduced the English 
«< reader to one new character, as 
that of a Pythian prophetess, 
“though in the enthusiasm es- 
“© sential to that character he may 
“not have succeeded to his ut- 
<* most wishes ; in the attempt he 
** flatters himself with some share 
«“ of merit, and trusts 
*« si non laus, saltem venia detur.”’ 

123. Hecror. ‘Trag. trans- 
lated by Edward Mangin, A.M. 
from the Freneh of J.C. J. Luce de 
Lancival. 8vo. 1810. Never acted 
in England. The moral inculcated 
is, command your passions, and 
obey the gods. The subject, of 
course, from the Iliad. 

124. Tue Hector or Ger- 
manige; or, The Palsgrave Prime 
Elector. An Honourable History, 
by William Smith, 4to. 1015. 
This play, which is not divided 
into acts, was performed at the 
Red Bull, and at the Curtain, and 
was the last that we hear of as 
being acted at the latter theatre. 

(125. Tue Hecrors. Trag. by 
Edraund Prestwich, 1650. A tra~ 
gedy of this title is attributed to 
our author by Phillips and Win- 
stanley ; and their authority is fol- 
lowed by Jacob and the author of 
Phe British Theatre, yet contra- 
dicted both by Langbaine. and 
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Coxeter; the latter of whom re- 
fers the play to the anonymous 
one, called The Hectors ; or, The 
False Challenge, But as the au- 
thor of The British Theatre has 
given it the above date (though 
without any authority), which is 
five years earlier than the publi- 
cation of that play, we are not en- 
titled to omit the mention of it here. 

126, Toe Hecrors; or, The 
False Challenge. Com. Anon. 4to. 
1656. Langbaine gives this play a 
very goodcharacter. Scene, London. 

127. Hecusa. Trag. by Ri- 
chard West, Esq. Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Acted at Drury Lane. 
4to: 1726. ‘This is a translation 
from Euripides, and met with no 
success in the representation. The 
author in his preface says, ‘ I 
“‘ attempted unsuccessfully, and 
*« am not the first martyr to truth, 
«* [shall offer but one reason more, 
«© and I presume it will be allow- 
‘©ed a very solid one, why this 
“« tragedy did not succeed ; and 
“that is, 74 was not heard. A 
** rout of Vandals in the galleries 
‘* intimidated the young actresses, 


‘« disturbed the audience, and pre-' 


«* vented all attention; and I be~ 
“lieve, if the verses had been 
‘¢ repeated in the original Greek, 
‘* they would have been under- 
‘« stood and received in the same: 
“manner.” It, however, was 
acted three nights, by Booth, 
Wilks, Mrs. Oldfield, &c.; the’ 
second and third time, to nearly 
empty benches. This play is at~ 
tributed to the present author, on 
the authority of Whincop, 

128. Hgcupa. Trag. trans< 
lated from the Greek of Euripides, 
with annotations chiefly relating 
to-antiquity, by Dr. Thomas. Mos 
rell.. Svo. 1749. 

129: Hecuzsa. Trag. by Dr, 
Delap. Svo. 1762. Acted at 
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Drury Lane; but met with very 
indifferent success, its run ¢ontt- 
nuing only three nights; that is, 
just long enough to afford the au- 
thor one single benefit; yet is not 
devoid of merit. . The language is 
poetical and affecting, the cha- 
racters not drawn greatly amiss, 
and -the distresses of Hecuba in 
some parts properly heightened, 
and pathetically supported. But, 
in abatement of these merits, there 
is a deficiency of incident, and an 
‘indulgence of declamation, which 
wearies the spirits of an auditor, 
at the same time that his heart 
remains almost totally uninterest- 
ed. hese faults are besides ren- 
dered perhaps still more open to 
the discernment of the audience, 
by the author's having divided his 
play differently from the usual and 
established method: for though 
the piece is in reality as long as our 
modern tragedies at least are ac- 
customed to be, it consists of no 
more than three acts, which, be- 
ing in consequence so much longer 
respectively than usual, sets the 
tediousness of the declamation, and 
the want of invention in the plot, 
in a more glaring light than they 
would otherwise perhaps have been 
viewed in; and therefore, although 
the author may be allowed all the 
merit he can be imagined to pos- 
sess, yet cannot the public be 
blamed for their judgment; nor 
can we avoid joining in the opi- 
nion, that the piece. met with as 
much approbation as it had any 
right to claim. 

130. Hecusa. Trag. trans- 
lated from the Greek of Euripides, 
by Michael Wodhull. 8vo. 1782. 

131.. Hecusa. Trag. trans- 
lated from Euripides, by R. Potter. 
4to. 1783. ‘The tender and pa- 
** thetic poet hath asecond time in- 
** troduced the afflicted Hecuba ; 
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«Cand, writing from nature more 
‘ethan from art, again ‘raises in 
‘<us those passions which his own 
“‘ heart so warmly felt. "We see 
“‘the unhappy queen not only 
“< overwhelmed with all the dis- 
‘* tresses so exquisitely painted in 
«« The Trojan Dames, but distract- 
‘© ed with visions portending fur- 
‘‘ ther miseries: these soon burst 
‘upon her. The devoted Po- 
“« lyxena fixes our attention ; we 
‘care struck with admiration at 
‘< her delicate sensibilityand gene~ 
“* yous spirit; we melt with pity 
‘at her unhappy fate; but we 
““are roused from this sympa- 
“thetic sorrow by scenes of a 
“« different nature: the dissimu- 
*« Jation of the barbarous Poly- 
““mestor excites our abhorrence, 
and the revenge of Hecuba fills 
us with terror. Had nothing 
of Euripides remained to us but 
this drama, we must have al- 
lowed the justice of Aristotle's 
remark, that he is of all poets 
the most tragic.’ —Potter. 

The scene is before the Grecian 
tents on the coast of Thracian 
Chersonese. 

132. Hecyra. Com. by Ri- 
chard Bernard. 4to. 1598, 1629. 
This is another of Terence’s co- 
medies ; for the several transla- 
tions of which, see HeauronTi- 
MORUMENOS. 

133. He1GHo ror A HusBanp! 
Com. by F. G. Waldron ; altered 
from Imitation, by the same au- 
thor; and acted at the Haymarket. 
8vo.1794. This isa sort of coun- 
terpart of Farquhar’s Beaux Sitra- 
tagem. Charlotte and Maria, two 
giddy girls of family, who quit the 
protection of their friends, and 
traverse the country in search of 
husbands, are the reverses of Ar- 
cher and Aimwell; Mrs. Mill-’ 
clack, the landlady, of Boniface ; 
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her son Frank, of daughter Cherry ; 
and soo. It is very inferior to 
its original ; yet some of the cha- 
racters have considerable merit ; 
the dialogue is sprightly, and the 
incidents are entertaining. Though 
well received, it has not, however, 
been often repeated, 

134, Tae Herr. Com. by 
Thomas May. Acted by the com- 
pany of Revels, 1620. 4to. 1622; 
second impression, 4to. 1633. The 
plot, language, and conduct of this 
play are all admirable, and many 
of the situations interesting: it 
met with great applause, and is 
highly commended in a copy of 
verses by Mr. Carew. The Epilogue 
consists of only four lines. The 
piece itself will be found in Dods- 
ley's Collection. Scene, Syracuse. 
The demand of the king, that Leu- 
cothoé shall yield to his desires, as 
the sole condition upon which he 
would spare the life of her lover, 
appears to be borrowed from 
Shakspeare’s Measure for Measure ; 
as the constable and watch who 
seize Eugenio seem to have had 
their language and manners from 
those in the same author’s Much 
ado about Nothing; and the en- 
mity of the two houses reminds us 
of Romeo and Juliet. Having 
given due praise to this comedy as 
a whole, we must add, that much 
of the underplot between Shal- 
tow, Lucy, &c. is very gross. 

135, Tue Heir ar Law. Com, 
by George Colman, the younger. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1797. 
8vo. 1808. This play was re- 
ceived with great applause, and 
still continues a stock-piece. The 
humour is founded upon the situa- 
tion of a low character, tnex- 

ectedly advanced to an exalted 
rank; the effect, therefore, results 
from the incongruities of the man- 
ners, habits, and language, of one 
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state of life with those which are 
suitable to the other. Mr. Col- 
man has managed this foundation 
with mach dexterity. The. hu- 
mour is broad without -caricature, 
and coarse without offence. It 
has still another recommendation ; 
it is natural in itself: Lord Du- 
berly would please even in his na- 
tural situation, as an honest home- 
spun tradesman. The character of 
Dr. Pangloss, too, is very happily 
hit off: the worst of it is, that 
the appositeness of his Latin quo- 
tations is lost upon the far greater 
part of the audience, who cannot 
be presumed to understand them. 
The scenes are skilfully varied, and 
the ludicrous and the pathetic 
happily mingled throughout. 

136. Tue Herr or Morocco, 
with the Death of Gayland. Trag. 
by Elk. Settle. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal. 4to. 1682. Scene, 
Algiers. The success of his Em- 
press of Morocco probably set the 
author on writing this piece ; which, 
however, we do not find had any 
run. 

137. Tue Herress; or, The 
Antigallican. Farce, by Thomas 
Mozeen. Acted at Drury Lane, 
for the joint benefit of the author 
and Mr. Ackman, a few years be- 
fore its appearance in print ; which 
was in ** A Collection of Miscel- 
«« Janeous Essays,”’ 8vo. 1762. It 
was received with some approba- 
tion. 

138. Tue Herress. Com, [by 
Lieut. General John Burgoyne.]} 
8vo. 1786. This excellent co- 
medy was first acted at Drury Lane, 
Jan. 14, 1786, and with deserved 
success. The plot is evidently 
founded on Diderot’s P?re de Fa- 
mille. The dialogue affords many 
neat turns and good points, and is 
altogether in a style of elegance 
which we do not frequently meet 
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with in the modern drama. Mr. 
Debrett (the publisher) gave 200/, 
for the copy-right of this play ; be- 
_ ing, we believe, the first instance 
known of such a price having been 
either obtained or required. 

139. Hexen. Trag. translated 
from Euripides, by Michael Wod- 
bull. 8vo. 1782. 

140.HeLewna. Trag. translated 
from Euripides, by R. Potter. 4to. 
1783. ‘© The celebrated Helena, 
«« whose fatal beauty and disloyalty 
“‘to her husband occasioned the 
“«« destruction of Troy, and a long 
“ series of calamities to Greece, 
“‘ is here represented as an inno- 
“« cent and injured woman, a faith- 
“« ful, affectionate, and generous 
‘‘ wife. ‘This required manage- 
*<* ment. Herodotus relates, that 
“che had heard from the priests 
«in A’cypt, that Paris, returning 
“with his prize from Sparta to 
““ Troy, was driven by a storm 
“ into Canopus, one of the mouths 
“ of the Nile; that he was seized 
‘* there, and carried before Pro- 
“€ teus, then king of the country, 
‘and the most just of mortals ; 
‘* who severely rebuked him for 
“his perfidy and violation of the 
“laws of hospitality, and com- 
*© manded him, with menaces, to 
‘© quit his dominions within three 
“‘ days; but he detained Helena 
“‘and the treasures which they 
‘‘had brought from Sparta, that 
‘he might restore them to the 
“ injured Menelaus. The Grecians 
*« sailed to Asia with a great arma- 
<*ment. Priam in vain protested 
‘© that neither Helena nor the trea- 
“* sures were brought to Troy: he 
“* was not believed; the city was 
‘< besieged, taken, and destroyed. 
‘«* Menelaus, as he went sailing 
*« back to reece, was driven to 
‘© AEgypt; there he found and re- 
** ceived his wife and the treasure. 


H E.N 

«¢ (Herod. Euterpe] ‘This story, 
“¢ the contrivance probably of He- 
“Jena and the Agyptian priests, 
“« was embellished by Stesichorus 
** with the poetical fiction which 
«* Euripides has followed in this 
‘‘tender and agreeable drama.” 
Potter. ; 

The scene is in the island of 
Pharos, beside the tomb of Pro- 
teus, and before the ‘palace of 
Theoclymenus. 

141. The Life and Death of 
HeEviocaBatus. Int. Entered 
by John Danter, June 19, 1594, 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company ; but not printed. 

142, Heiv’s n1iGH Court oF 
Justice; or, The Tryal of the 
three Politic Ghosts (viz. Oliver 
Cromwell, the King of Sweden, 
and Cardinal Mazarine). 4to. 1661. 
This play was never acted, it be 
ing entirely political. 

143. Tue Hexors. Trag. by 
the Rev. H. Boyd. Never acted. 
Printed at Dublin, in a volume of 
“© Poems, chiefly dramatic and 
*< jyric,”. Svo. 1793. 

144. Hervetic LIBerry ; or, 
The Lass of the Lakes. Op. 8vo. 
1792. This piece was intended 
by its author (a Kentish bowman) 
to celebrate archery; and it is 
founded on the story of William 
Tell. It was rejected by the ma- 
nagers, to whom it was offered 
for performance, as being too full 
of allusions to popular liberty. 
The language is heavy and un- 
harmonious, and it certainly would 
not have succeeded on the stage. 

145. Hences. [Probably, Hen- 
cist.] Henslowe mentions this 
play as having been acted June 22, 
1597. 

146. Tue Hewrecx’p Cap- 
TAIN; or, The Humours of the 
Militia, Farce, by Richard Cross, 
1749. This piece was taken from 
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Durfey’s Campaigners, and was 
announced to be acted at Drury 
Lane, for the benefit of the al- 
terer and Mr. Burton, on the 20th 
of April in that year. By some 
accident it seems not to have been 
performed, but was advertised to 
be published in Svo. 

- 147. Henry and ALMERIA. 
Trag. by Andrew Birrel. 8vo. 
1802. <A very poor performance. 
The author, we suppose, intended 
to write blank verse; but most of 
his lines are either a foot too short 
or too long. The catastrophe, 
however, smacks of novelty; for 
the heroine Creaks her neck ! 

148. Henry anp Em™Ma; or, 
The Nut-brown Maid. Musical 
Drama, taken from Prior. Acted 
at Covent Garden, 1749. ‘he 
songs of this piece, which were 
set by Dr. Arne, were printed in 
8vo. 17490. 

149. Henry anp Emma. Past. 
Interlude, by Henry Bate. Al- 
tered from Prior,’ and acted at 
Covent Garden, April 13, 1774, 
for Mrs. Hartley’s benefit. Not 
printed. 

150. Henry anp RosamMonpD. 
Trag. by William Hawkins. 8vo. 
1749. This play, though never 
acted, is not a bad piece. The 
plot is taken from the ancient 
story of Fair Rosamond, and an 
attempt to imitate Shakspeare’s 
style is very apparent. 

"151 Howey 1, anD Henry Ii. 
By William Shakspeare and Robert 
Davenport. In the book of the 
Stationers’ Company, the 9th of 
Sept. 1653, an entry is made of 
the above title; but what species 
of the drama it was, or whether 
one or two performances, are facts 
not ascertained. Whatever it might 
be, it suffered in the general ha- 
vock made by Mr. Warburton’s 
servant. 
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152, Henry II. Kine or Ence 
LAND, with the Death of Rosa- 
mond. Trag. by John’ Bancroft. 
Ato. 1093. This piece, which was 
published by Mountfort the player, 
is in general tragedy, but with a 
mixture of comedy; it bas not the 
author’s name prefixed to it, yet 
it met with very good success, and 
is indeed truly deserving of it. 
The story of it may be found in 
the English historians, and repre- 
sents chiefly that part of this 
prince’s life which relates to Rosa- 
mond. The scene lies in Oxford ; 
and the epilogue was written by 
Dryden. 

153. Kine Henry IJ. An 
Historical Tragedy, by William 
Shirley. In two parts. These 
plays were never printed. 

154. Henry II.; or, The Fall 
of Rosamond. Trag. by Thomas 
Hull. Acted at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1774. Quedam mediocria. 
A whimsical anecdote, connected 
with this play, is related by Mr. 
Wilkinson, of a Mrs. Montague, 
an actress at Hull in 1777: «* Mrs. 
«* Montague at Hull, 1776, was 
“* got into high favour, the which 
*« did not lessen her indignation 
“* rising against Mrs, Hudson; nor 
‘ did the spleen of the latter de- 
“crease against her rival oppo- 
«nent. Mrs. Hudson’s benefit 
“<* was appointed the last night in 
“¢ the season at Hull, Friday, Jan. 
“© 3, 1777. The play was Mr. 
«« Hull’s tragedy of Henry the 
«© Second: Rosamond, Mrs. Hud- 
“© son; the Queen, Dame Mon- 
“‘tague. This was so repugnant 
“to that lady’s inclination, that’ 
«* she sulked, and would not study 
“the part. When the play was 
“* to begin, an apology was made, 
‘* that ¢ illness had prevented Mrs. 
“Montague from studying the 
‘* part of Queen Eleanor, and she 
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“begged to read it.’ Hudson's 
*« friends were instantly inflamed ; 
«* indeed the whole audience said, 
«© « Mrs, Montague must appear, 
“©and account tor her conduct.’ 
«« At last, after a continued up- 
€¢ roar and confusion, on went the 
‘Queen Eleanor in a rage :— 
"© ¢ Who's afraid !’—She said she 
«© would read it, she could zot 
*¢ play the part: illness, study for 
“her own benefit, &c. had pre- 
“vented her. They, with one 
“€ voice, unanimously told her, if 
‘© she did not do the part, as was 
“her duty, and of which she had 
“ hadtimely notice,she must depart 
‘‘ that instant; for, rather than 
“< submit to such intentional in- 
“¢ sult and effrontery, they would 
«© desire the cook-wench from the 
‘© first alehouse to read it: on 
‘« which she placed herself in an 
‘* attitude of tragedy, and, having 
S€ obtained a minute’s truce, said 
‘«« aloud, ‘ So I may not be per- 
*« mitted to read the Queen ?’— 
«©¢ No, no, no! Off, off, off! 
ce —* Well then,’ says she, ‘ curse 
«you all!’ She then threw the 
“book into the pit, and made 
‘‘ her exit amidst shouts of dis- 
grace, but not entirely without 
«« Jaughter from such as smiled at 
‘‘the tumult and enjoyed the 
«¢ storm.” 

155. Henry II. Hist. Dram. 
{by W. H. Ireland]. 8vo. 1799. 
Published with Vorticrern, and 
probably intended by its author 
to have been its successor on the 
stage, if the absurd attempt to 
establish it as a play of . Shak- 
speare’s had not failed. 

_ 156. Henry III. or France, 
stabled by a Friar, with the Fall of 
the Guises. Trag. by Thomas 
Shipman. Acted at Drury Lane. 
Ato.1678. The story of this play 
« 1g borrowed from Davila, and the 
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Life of the Duke of Espernon. 
The scene Blois, removed in the 
third act to the camp at St. Cloud 
before Paris. 

157. Henry IV. An old Play ; 
in which was introduced the de- 
posing of King Richard II. This. 
piece was prior to Shakspeare’s 
King Henry IV. It was perform- 
ed at Lord Essex’s House the night 
before his insurrection, and was 
even then considered as an ancient 
drama. See The Supplement to 
Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 381. 

158. Henry lV. An Historical 
Play, by W. Shakspeare, in two 
parts. The first containing the 
Life and Death of Henry, sur- 
named Hotspur; 4to. 1598; 4to. 
1599; 4to.1604; 4to.1608;.4to. 
1013; 4to.1622; 4to.1632; 4to. 
1639: and the second the Death 
of Henry IV. and Coronation of 
Henry V. Acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Servants. 4to. 1600. 
Both these plays are perfect master- 
pieces in this kind of writing, the 
tragedy and comedy parts of them 
being so finely connected with 
each other, as to render the whole 
regular and complete, and yet 
contrasted with such boldness and 
propriety, as to make the various 
beauties of each most perfectly 
conspicuous. The character of 
Falstaff is one of the greatest ori- 
ginals drawn by the pen of even 
this inimitable master; and in the 
character of the Prince of Wales 
the hero and the libertine “are so 
finely blended, that the spectator 
cannot avoid perceiving, even in 
the greatest levity of the tavern 
rake, the most lively traces of 
the afterwards illustrious charac- 
ter of the conqueror of France. 
Dr. Johnson observes, ‘* None 
** of Shakspeare’s plays are more 
*‘ read than the first and second 
*¢ parts of Henry the Fourth. Pers 
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« haps no author has ever in two 
‘© plays afforded so much delight. 
“‘The great events are interest- 
‘‘ ing, for the fate of kingdoms 
‘© depends upon them; the slighter 
** occurrences are diverting, and, 
‘* except one or two, sufficiently 
«* probable; the incidents are mul- 
“ tiplied with -wonderful fertility 
** of invention; and the characters 
“* diversified with the utmost nice- 
*€ ty of discernment, and the pro- 
‘« foundest skill in the nature of 
«* man.” 

159. Kine Henry IV.: with 
the Humours of Sir John Falstaff, 
Tragi-Com, [Altered by Thomas 
Betterton.] Acted at Little Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1700. 

160. Kine Henry IV. the 
Second Part, altered from Shak- 
speare [by Dr. Valpy], as it was 
acted at Reading School. 8yo. 
1801. ‘The profits of the publica- 
tion were devoted to the Royal 
Humane Society. 

161. Kine Henry IV. [First 
Part}. H.P. by Shakspeare. Re- 
vised by J. P. Kemble; and now 
first published, as it is acted at 
Covent Garden. 8yo. 1803. 

162. Kinc Henry IV. [Se- 
cond Part], H. P. by Shakspeare. 
Revised by J. P. Kemble; and 
now first published, as it is acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1804. 

163. Henry IV. or FRANCE. 
Tragedy, by Charles Beckingham, 
Svo. 1720. The plot of this play 
is taken from the history of that 
great prince; the piece was wiit- 
ten by the author at the age of 
nineteen, and acted in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, but only four nights. 

164. The famous Victories of 
Henry V. containing, The ho- 
nourable Battle of Agincourt. Act. 
ed by the King's servants. 4to. 
No date. 
Shakspeare’s play, and is supposed 
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to be one which he availed himself 
of in the composition of his own 
performance. It is reprinted in 
Mr. Nichols’s Collection of Six Old 
Plays. ; 

165. « The Chronicle History of 
“ Henry V. with his Battel 
* fought ut Ayincourt, in France, 
* together with Antient Pistoll. As 
“it hath bene sundry times play- 
“‘ed by the Right Honourable the 
“© Lord Chamberlaine his ser- 
**yants.”” [By W. Shakspeare.]} 
4to. 1600; 4to. 1602; 4to. 1608. 
This play has an intermixture of 
comedy, and is justly esteemed an 
admirable piece, insomuch that 
notwithstanding the several altera- 
tions that have been attempted to 
be made in it, the original still 
stands its ground, and is constantly 
performed with universal applause. 
The character of Fluellen, the 
Welsh captain, in particular, is ad- 
mirably drawn. The scene in the 
beginning lies in England, and 
afterwards wholly in France. 
‘© This play (says Dr. Johnson) 
‘© has many scenes of high dig- 
«nity, and many of easy merri- 
«ment. The character of the 
*¢ King is well supported, except 
‘ein his courtship, where he has 
«« neither the vivacity of Hal, nor 
“the grandeur of Henry. The 
«« humour of Pistol is very happily 
«© continued: his character has 
«© perhaps been the model of all the 
‘* bullies that have yet appeared 
«on the English stage. 

‘« The lines given to the chorus 
«© have many admirers; but the 
«truth is, that in them a little 
«* may be praised, and much must 
‘© be forgiven ; nor can it be easily 
«« discovered, why the intelligence 
«© given by the chorus is more ne~ 
*¢ cessary in this play than in many 
« others where it is omitted. ‘The 
‘* great defect of this piece is the 
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“emptiness and narrowness of 
** the last act, which a very little 
<« diligence might have easily 
** avoided.” 

Tt may not be a useless or un- 
thankful] task to transcribe the fol- 
Jowing passages from Mr. Jones’s 
History of Brecknockshire, respect- 
ing the supposed original of the 
whimsical character of Fluellen: 

<‘ In consequence of an afiray, 
«‘in the High Street of Breck- 
‘© nock, in which David [Gam] 
*‘ unfortunately kilied his kins- 
«© man, Ritsiart fawr o’r Slwch, 
«* he was compelled to fly into 
s‘ England; and, to avoid a 
«« threatened prosecution for the 
“¢ murder, attached himself to the 
** Lancastrian party, to whose in- 
terest he ever afterwards most 
*« faithfully adhered. There can be 
** jitde doubt but that Shakspeare, 
in his burlesque character of 
«« Fluellen, intended David Gam; 
** though for obvious reasons, 
as his descendants were then 
well known and respected in 
the English court, he chose to 
disguise his name. I have call- 
ed Fluellen a burlesque charac- 
ter, because bis pribbles and 
prabbles, which are generally 
** out-heroded, sound ludicrously 
* toan English as well as a Welsh 
ear; yet after all Llewelyn is a 
brave soldier and an honest tel- 
«low; he is admitted into a 
considerable degree of intimacy 
«« with the King, and stands high 
in his good opinion; which is 
strong presumptive proof, not- 
*¢ withstanding Shakspeare, the 
*€ better to conceal his object, de- 
** scribes the death of Sir David 
** Gam, yet that he intended Da- 
«« vid Llewelyn by this portrait of 
“‘ the testy Welshman; for there 
‘© was no other person of that 
** country in the English army, 
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‘““who could have been supposed 
‘© to have been on such terms of 
“€ familiarity with the King; aud 
“it must be observed, that Lle- 
“‘welyn was the name by which 
“he was known in that army, and 
“not Gam, or Squinting; by 
‘‘which epithet, though it was 
afterwards assumed by his fa- 
“« mily, he would probably have 
knocked down any man who 
“« dared to address him. By his 
behaviour on. this memorable 
day, he, in some measure, made 
amends for a life of violence and 
rapine, and raised his posterity 
into riches and respect; but, 
alas! how weak, how idle is 
‘family pride, how unstable 
“* worldly wealth! At different pe- 
riods between the years 1550 
“© and 1700, I have seen the de- 
scendants of this hero of Agin- 
court (who lived like a wolf, 
and died like a lion) in posses- 
sion of every acre of ground in 
the county of Brecon; at the 
commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century, I find one of 
them common bellman of the 
town of Brecknock ; and before 
the conclusion, two others sup- 
‘* ported by the inhabitants of the 
** parish where they resided, and 
“even the name of Games, in 
“¢ the legitimate line, extinct.” 
106. Henry V. Trag. by the 
Earl of Orrery. Fol. 1672; Svo, 
1739. This may be traced in the 
English chronicles of that prince’s 
reign, and in the French ones of 
that of Charles VI. Scene, France. 
It was acted at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre with great success; the 
characters being very splendidly 
dressed, particularly those of King 
Henry, Owen Tudor, and the 
uke of Burgundy ; which wore 
the coronation-suits of the Duke 
of York, King Charles, and Lord 
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Oxford. The actors who per- 
formed them were, Harris, Bet- 
terton, and Smith. It is said to 
have been in the part of Owen 
Tudor, in this play, that Betterton 
laid the foundation of that great 
character which he afterwards ac- 
quired. 

167. Henry V.; or, The Con- 
quest. of France ly the English. 
Trag. by Aaron Hill. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1723; 1760. 
This is a very good play, though 
acted only four nights. The plot 
and language are in some places 
borrowed trom Shakspeare ; yet 
on the whole it is greatly altered ; 
and a second plot is introduced, by 
the addition of a new female cha- 
yacter, viz. Harriet, a niece to 
Lord Scroope, who has been for- 
merly seduced by the King. She 
appears in men’s clothes through- 
out, and is made the means of 
discovering the conspiracy against 
him. Mr. Hill presented the ma- 
nagers ot the theatre with sets of 
scenes for this piece, which cost 
him 200/. 

108. Kine Henry VTH; or, 
The Conquest of France. H. T. 
Svo. 1789. Altered, by curtail- 
ment only, from Shakspeare, by 
J.P. Kemble, and acted at Drury 
Lane. Edited by James Wrighten, 
prompter. 

169. Henry V. Altered from 
Shakspeare, by J. P. Kemble. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1801. 

170. King Henry Vru. H.P. 
by W. Shakspeare. Revised by 
J.P. Kemble. Acted at Covent 
Garden. Svo. 1806. 

171. Henny VI. Historical 
Play, in three parts, by William 
Shakspeare. Two of these plays 
were printed in 4to. for T. P. No 
date; second part, 4to. 1600; 
third part, 4to. 1600; but the 
whole were not published toges 
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ther until the folio edition of 
1623, These three plays contain 
the whole life and long unhappy 
reign of this prince. In conse- 
quence of which it is impossible 
but that all the unities of time, 
place, and action, must be greatly 
broken in upon; yet has the au- 
thor made the most valuable use 
of the incidents of real history, to 
which he has very strictly adhered. 

“« Of these three plays,” says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘I think the second the 
‘best. The truth is, that they 
“have not sufficient variety of 
** action, for the incidents are too 
‘often of the same kind; yet 
** many of the characters are well 
‘« discriminated. King Henry, and 
‘his Queen, King Edward, the 
“© Duke of Gloucester, and the 
«Karl of Warwick, are very 
“© strongly and distinctly painted.” 

Henslowe mentions a play, with 
this title, as having been acted 
March 3, 1591. 

172. Henry VI. the First Part, 
with the Murder of Humphrey Duke 
of Glocester. Trag. by J. Crowne. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 
1681. This play was at first re- 
presented with applause; but at 
length the Romish faction opposed 
it; and, by their interest at court, 
got it suppressed. Part of it is 
borrowed from Shakspeare’s plays 
above mentioned. Scene, the court 
at Westminster, 

173. Henry VI. the Second 
Part; or, The Misery of Cwil 
War. Tragedy, by J. Crowne. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre, 4to. 
1681. This play was written be- 
fore the last-named one, and was 
first printed by the last title only, 
Ato. 1680. Thisis also ingreat meas 
sure borrowed from Shakspeare. 

174, Henry VI. by Theophilus 
Cibber, of which the following is 
the complete title: ** An Historts 
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* cal Tragedy of the Civil Wars in 
“« the Reign of Kine Henry VI. 
§* Being a Sequel to the Tragedy of 
«© Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
«© and an Introduction to the tragi- 
«© cal History of King Richard the 
“« Third. Altered from Shakspeare 
‘© in the Year 1720.” S8vo. No 
date. [1723.] 2d edit. Svo. 1724. 
‘This-alteration was only acted once 
in the summer, at Drury Lane ; 
but we may mention, that the 
name of Savage (the poet) is 
among the dramatis persone, as 
representative of the Duke of 
York. 

175. Kinc Henry VII.; or, 
The Popish Impostor. Trag. by 
Charles Macklin, Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1746. ‘This piece is 
built on the story of Perkin War- 
beck, but it met with general dis- 
approbation ; and indeed the very 
impropriety in the title, of men- 
tioning a Popish impostor, in a 
period of time previous to the in- 


troduction of Protestantism in these _ 
kingdoms, had an air of absurdity, 


which seemed even before its ap- 
pearance to stand as a foretaste of 
no very elegant or judicious enter- 
tainment. When, however, it is 
considered that it was the six weeks 
labour only of an actor, who even 
in that short space was often called 
from it by his profession, and that 
the players, for the sake of dis- 
patch, had it to study act by act 
just as it was blotted; and that 
the only revisals it received from 
the rough copy to the press were 
at the rehearsals of it, no person 
will be disappointed on finding so 
many imperfections contained init. 

176. Henry VIII. The famous 
History of his Life. Historical Play, 
by W. Shakspeare. Fol, 1623. This 
is the closing piece of the whole 
series of this author's historical 
dramas; and “is (says Dr. John- 
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*“son) one of those which still 
‘« keeps possession of the stage by 
“* the splendour of its pageantry. 
“©The coronation, about forty 
‘* years ago, drew the people to- 
<‘ gether in multitudes for a great 
“‘ part of the winter. Yet pomp 
“*is not the only merit of this 
“« play; the meek sorrows and vir- 
“* tuous distress of Ka:herine have 
«furnished some scenes which 
** may be justly numbered among 
“‘ the greatest efforts of tragedy. 
‘«« But the genius of Shakspeare 
“© comes in and goes out with Ka- 
“therine. Every other part may 
“‘ be easily conceived and easily 
fe written: 

177. Henry VIII. An Histo- 
rical Play, by Mr. William Shak- 
speate; with historical notes, by 
Joseph Grove. 8vo. 1758. 

173. Kine Henry Vilita. H. 
P. by Shakspeare. Revised by J. P. 
Kemble; and now first published, 
as it is acted at Covent Garden, 
8vo 1804. 

179. Henry or TRANSTAMARE, 
Trag. Acted at Edinburgh, Nov. 
1, 1805. This piece was written 
for the purpose of showing Master 
Betty (ridiculously called the 
Young Roscius) in a new part; 
and we are told that he gained 
much credit by the performance, 
The play is founded on the suc- 
cessful attempt of Henry of Tran- 
stamare to deliver Castille from 
the yoke of Peter the Cruel. We 
have not heard the author named, 
but it is said to have been his first 
dramatic production. 

180 Henry Ricumonp. Play, 
by Robert Wilson. Acted by the 
Lord Admiral’s servants, 1599. 
There were two parts of this piece ; 
and for the second part, we find, 
the author received 8/. which was 
2l. more than the then ordinary 
price of a play! Not now known. 
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181. THe Heraciips. Trag. 
translated from Euripides, by it. 
Potter. 4to. 1781, ‘* The opening 
“« of this tragedy,” says the trans- 
lator, ‘‘ is much like that of The 
«© Supplicants. Iolaus is repre- 
** sented as having pliced himself 
* and the sons of Hercules at the 
«altar, before the Temple of Ju- 
«* piter, at Marathon, whither he 
«< had led them for refuge from 
«< the violence of Eurystheus, who 
««had driven them irom Argos, 
«© and pursued them from state to 
“‘ state throughout all Greece. 
«« Alcmena and the daughters of 
«‘ Hercules are in the Temple. 
«« The poet has here again an op- 
“ portunity, which he never omit- 
«ted, of doing honour to his 
“ country, as always ready to take 
‘ arms in the cause of virtue, and 
*“to protect the injured. The 
*° glow of heroic virtue animates 
“every part of this drama, and 
«« shines with the brightest lustre 
‘©in Macaria. The character of 
“¢ Tolaus is not less generous: it is 
«* recorded of him, that, just be- 
‘¢ fore the battle, he ponred this 
<¢ ardent prayer to the gods, ‘ Give 
‘“‘me back the strength of my 
** youth for this one day, then let 
«« me die:’ so much dearer to him 
«© was the protection of the chil- 
*« dren of Hercules, than the con- 
“¢ tinuance of his own life: the 
<€ poet has judiciously omitted the 
« Jatter circumstance of the prayer, 
“* because the joy for so glorious a 
*€ victory was not to be clauded 
** by the death of this illustrious 
“© and venerable hero. This tra- 
** gedy, considered in a political 
““ view, has the same tendency as 
** The Supplicants, to show the 
“ingratitude of the Lacedemo- 
‘© nians, who boasted of their de- 
€< scent from the Heraclide, and 
‘from the ancient oracles, to 
** animate the Athenians with pre- 
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“ sages of victory.” 
DREN OF HERCULES, 

182. Heracrius EmMprror oF 
THE East. Trag. by Lodowick 
Carlell. ato. 1664. This is little 
more than a translation from the 
Heraclius of Corneille. It was in- 
tended for the stage, but was never 
acted, another translation having 
been preferred before it by the 
performers, and this piece not 
returned to the author till the day 
that the other was acted. The 
plot of it is from Baronius’ Eccle- 
siastical Annals, but the author has 
not strictly tied himself down te 
historical truth. The scene lies iu 
Constantinople. Who was the 
author of the other translation, we 
do not Jearn; nor where it was 
acted; but, notwithstanding the 
preference shown to it, this is far 
from being contemptible. 

183. Hercures. Play, in two 
parts, by Martin Slaughter. Acted 
by the Lord Admiral’s servants, 
1598. Not now known. j 

184. Hrrcutss. Musical Dra- 
ma, by Thomas Broughton; set 
to music by Mr. Handel, and per- 
formed at the Haymarket. Svo. 
1745; Ato. 1749. 

185. Hercures. Trag. trans- 
lated from Eauripides, by R. Pot- 
fer. 4to. 1781. The story of this 
play is too well known to need. 
being recapitulated by us. Hercu~ 
les is here drawn in his private 
character, as the most amiable of 
men: the pious son, the affec- 
tionate husband, and the tender 
father, wins our esteem as much 
as the unconquered hero raises our 
admiration. This tragedy may 
not be esteemed the most agree- 
able by the generality of readers, 
on account of the too dreadful ef- 
fects of the madness of Hercules ; 
yet the various turns of fortune: 
are finely managed, the scenes of 
distress are highly wrought, and 
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the passions of pity, terror, and 
grief, strongly touched. The scene 
is at Thebes, before the palace of 
Hercules. 
186. HERCULES AND OMPHALE. 
Pant. Acted with great success 
at Covent Garden, 1794. 
187. HERCULES DISTRACTED. 
Translated from Euripides, by 
Michael Wedhull. 8vo. 1782. 
188. Hercuves Furens. ‘Trag. 
by Jasper Heywood. 12mo. 1561; 
and 4to. 1581. This is only a 
translation from Seneca. 
189. Hercues Qireus. Trag. 
translated from Seneca, by J. Stud- 
ly. 4to. 1581. This is by some 
thought to be an imitation of the 
TRAXINIAI of Sophocles. 
190. HERE AND THERE AND 
EVERY WHERE. Pant. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1785, 
191. HerRMinius Ann EspaAsiA. 
Tragedy [by Charles Hart]. Svo. 
1754. The author of this play 
was a Scotch gentleman, and it 
made its first appearance on the 
Edinburgh stage, but without any 
great success. It is indeed a very 
dull and uninteresting perform- 
ance. In the third line of it, 
however, we are informed, that 
«« friendship is the wine of life.” 
Espasia, speaking to her confidante 
Ardelia, says, 
<e Friendsh‘p, Ardetia, is the wine of life, 
“* That, mingled with the oa of harsh 
affliction, 

"¢ Sweetens the nauseous draught, and 
wins the wretched 

“« To bear his lot of suff’rance here be- 
low.” 


This lady's wine must have been 
of the sweet sort indeed, to over- 
come the bitterness of gall: Fal- 
staff’s sack was nothing to it. 
Mr. Dennis long before had assured 
us that liberty was the best salt to 
life; and theauthor of The Tragedy 
of Tragedies is of opinion, that 
love is its most poignant mustard, 
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Thus by degrees we might dis- 
cover all the articles necessary to 
the feast of existence, were not 
poets too little versed in the doc- 
trine of banquets, and therefore 
liable to mistakes in their adapta- 
tion of sauces. 

192. Tur Hermyone; or, Va- 
lour Triumphant. Occ. Interl. by 
Thomas Dibdin. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1800, This temporary 
piece, being founded on a then re- 
cent glorious naval achievement, 
met with applause, N. P. 

193. THe Hermit; or, Har- 
lequin at Rhodes. By Mr. Love. 
[Dance.] A wretched pantomime. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1766. N. P. 

194.THe Hermit CONVERTED; 
or, The Maid of Bath married. 
8vo. No date. [1771.] This piece 
was written by a person who call- 
ed himself Adam Moses Emanuel 
Cooke. It is evidently the effect of 
a distempered imagination. 

195. Hermon, PrincE or Cuo- 
REA; or, The Extravagant Zealot. 
Trag. by Dr. Clancy. 8vo. 1746, 
This tragedy was brought on the 
stage in Ireland, but the publica- 
tion of it was reserved for London. 
Scene, China. 

196. Hero ano Leanner, their 
Tragedy, by Sir. Robert Stapyl- 
ton. 4to. 1669. Whether this play 
was ever acted or not, seems to be 
a dubious point, although the pro- 
eee and epilogue carry an im- 
plication of the affirmative. The 
plot is taken from Ovid’s Episéles, 
and Muszeus’s Erotopaignion. The 
Scene, the towns and towers of 
Sestos and Abydos, the Hellespont 
flowing between them. 

1907. Hero ann LEANDER. 
Burl. by Isaac Jackman. Acted 
at the Royalty Theatre. 8vo. 1787. 
To this piece is‘prefixed avery long 
dedication, respecting the dispute 
between Mr. Palmer and the Win- 
ter managers: 
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~ 108.Tue Hero or THE NortTu. 
Hist. Piay, by Mr. Dimond, jun. 
Svo. 1803. This was produced at 
Drury Lane, Feb. 19, 1803, and 
is founded on the renowned Gus- 
tavus of Sweden emerging from 
the mines of Dalecarlia, to throw 
off the yoke of the Danes. It 
does not, however, abound with 
interest, nor is there much inge- 
nuity in the construction of the 
piece, which was chiefly indebted 
to the music and scenery for the 
temporary success that it obtained 
on the stage. 

199. Hrexrop anp ANTIPATER, 
with the Death of Fair Mariam. 
Trag. by Gervase Markham and 
William Sampson. Acted at the 
Red Bull. 4to. 1622. The plot of 
this play is taken from Josephus’s 
Antiquities of the Jews, book xiv. 
and xv. 

200. Herop anp MariaMne. 
Trag. by Samuel Pordage. 4to. 
1673. Acted at the Duke’ s The- 
atre. This play was given by its 
author to Mr, Settle, to use and 
form as he pleased; it was, how- 
ever, many years before it could 
be brought upon the stage; but 
when it did appear, it met with 
very good success. The plot is 
from Josephus, the story of Tyri- 
dates in Cleopatra, and the Unfor- 
tunate Politic, or The Life of He- 
rod, translated from the French. 
8vo. 1639. 

201. Hzerop THe Great. Trag. 
by the Earl of Orrery. This is on 
the same story with the two fore- 
going plays. It was never acted, 
but was printed in fol. 1694; 8vo. 
1739. As ghosts were then in 
vogue, a brace of those airy beings 
appear to Mariamne, and a whole 
troop of them to Herod. 

202. Herop Tue Great. Dram, 
Poem, by Francis Peck. Printed 
with The Life of Milton. 4to. 1740, 
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203. Tae Heroic Foorman. 
Farce. Acted at the Haymarket, 
1736. Not printed. 

204.HeRoic Frienpsure. Trag, 
Ato. 1719. This is a very paltry 
and stupid performance, was ne- 
ver acted, nor indeed deserved to 
be so. It has been pretended 
by some to have been the work 
of Mr. Otway, found among his 
papers after his death; but neither 
was it in his hand-writing, nor 
is it by any means of a piece with 
even the most indifferent of that 
author’s works. Scene lies in 
Britain. 

205. Hrerorc Love; or, The 
Cruel Separation. Trag. by Lord 
Lansdowne. 4to. 1698. This play 
was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
with great applause, and is indeed 
one of the best of the tragedies of 
that period. The plot is taken 
from the separation of Achilles 
and Briseis, in the first book of 
Homer ; and the scene lies in the 
Grecian fleet and camp before 
Troy. The unities are strictly ad- 
hered to, and the language is sub- 
lime, yet easy; the author seeming 
to have made it his principal aim to 
avoid all that fustian and bombast 
wherewith the tragic writers, and 
more especially those of that time, 
were but too apt to interlard their 
works. The conclusion of this 
play was altered after the first re- 
presentation, his Lordship’s reasons 
for which may be seen in his pre- 
face. The prologue by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke ; epilogue by Bevil Hig- 
gons. Mr. Walpole’s opinion of 
Lord Lansdowne’s poetry is mueh 
less favourable than that of many 
other writers. He says, ‘« It was 
«« fortunate for his Lordship, that 
*‘in an age when persecution 
“‘ raged so fiercely against luke- 
“warm authors, he had an 
s* jntimacy with the inquisitor- 
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** general: how else would such 
“lines as this have escaped the 
*© Bathos? 
«¢ —__when thy gods 
*¢ Enlighten thee to speak their dark de- 
crees.” 

Dr. Johnson observes, that this 
tragedy was written, and presented 
on the stage, before the death of 
Dryden. It is a mythological tra- 
gedy, upon the love of Agamem- 
non and Cbryseis, and therefore 
easily sunk into neglect, though 
praised in verse by Dryden, and in 
prose by Pope. It is concluded 
by the wise Ulysses with this 
speech: 

*¢ Fate holds the strings, and men like 
children move 

«¢ But as they’re led: success is from 
above.” 

The following lines, by Dryden, 
upon this tragedy, deserve to be 
quoted, if not for their strict truth, 
yet for their great beauty : 

*¢ Auspicious poet! wert thou not my 
friend, 

** How could I envy what I must com- 
mend! 

“ But since ’tis Nature’s law, in love 
and wit, 

*¢ That youth should reign, and with’ring 
age submit, 

*¢ With less regret those laurels [ resign, 

‘s Which, dying on my brows, revive 
on thine.’ 

This play was acted for Mrs. 
Yates’s benefit, at Drury Lane, 
March 18, 1766; but was not re- 
peated. 

206. THe Heroic Lover; or, 
The Infanta of Spain. Trag. by 
George Cartwright. Svo. 1661. 
This play is not mentioned b 
Langbaine, and is, in all the later 
catalogues (which have copied 
from one anoiher, and consequent- 
ly perpetuated instead of correct- 
ing mistakes), intitled Heroze Love. 
The scene lies in Poland; and the 
author himself calls it a pcem, 
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consisting more of fatal truth than 
flying fancy: penned many years 
ago, but not published till now ; 
and we imagine never acted. 

207. Tur Heroic Sisrers. 
Trae: A MS. sold as part of the 
library of the late Mr. Arthur 
Murphy. 

-208. Tue Heroine or Love. 
A Musical Piece, in three acts. 
8vo. 1778. Printed at York. 

209. Tus Heroine oF THE 
Cave. Trag. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1775. ‘This play was 
begun by Henry Jones, under the 
title of The Cave of fdra, froma 
narrative in the Annual Register. 
On the death of this unfortunate 
author, it fell into the hands of 
Mr. Reddish, for whose benefit it 
was performed, March 19, 1774, 


Not being long enough for an 


’ evening’s entertainment, as origin- 


ally left by its author, Mr, Red- 
dish put it into the hands of Dr. 
Hiffernan, who extended the plan, 
and added some new characters. 

210. He’s mucu To BraME. 
Com. Acted at Covent Garden. 
Svo. 1798. This play received, as 
it deserved, great applause. The 
incidents are various, yet probable, 
and well connected; and the con- 
clusion issskilfully brought about. 
It has been pretty generally ascribe 
ed to Mr. Holcroft; and we have 
not heard of any other claimant 
with a stronger title. 

211. HesTER AND AHASUERUS, 
Acted by the Lord Admiral’s men, 
June 3, 1594.—[Perhaps Queen 
Hester] 

212. HE woutp BE A SOLDIER. 
Coin. by F. Pilon. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden. 8vo. 1786. This 
piece met with a success more 
than equal to its merit, probably 
through the aid that it received 
from good acting. It had been 
rejected by Mr. Colman, who, as 
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the author candidly tells us, ** did 
“* not like a line of it.” 

213. He wovu’p1rHe cov’p; 
or, An old Fool worse than any. 
Burletta, by Isaac Bickerstafte. 
Acted at Drury Lane. Syo.1771. 
This piece was taken from La 
Serva Padrona; but was acted 
only once. 

214. Hrwson REDUC’D; or, 
The Shoemaker return’ d to his Trade. 
** Being ashow, wherein is repre- 
** sented the honesty, inoftensive- 
** ness, and ingenuity of that pro- 
** fession, when ’tis kept within its 
‘© own bounds, and goes not be- 
«© yond the Last.” 4to. 1061. 

215. Hey ror Honesty, Down 
with Knavery. Com. by Tho. 
Randolph. 4to. 1651. This is 
little more than a translation from 
the Plutus of Aristophanes. It was 
augmented and published by F. J. 
The scene lies in London; and it 
is introduced by a dialogue be- 
tween Aristophanes, the translator, 
and Cleon’s ghost. It does not 
appear to have been ever per- 
formed. 

216. Hezexran, Kine or Ju- 
pau; or, Invasion repulsed, and 
Peace restored. Sacred Drama. 
8vo. 1798. Dedicated to the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury. The writer, 
in “his preface, draws a striking 
parallel between the situation of 
the Jews, when they were under 
‘the pressure of acruel invasion, 
which was extinguished by Provi- 
dence, and peace obtained by He- 
zekiah’s and his people’s obedience 
to virtue and religion; and that 
of our own country, when threat- 
ened with extermination by the 
French Directory in 1798. The 
language is chaste and correct, and 
in many parts highly poetical; the 
characters are delineated with ac- 
curacy; and many happy allu- 
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sions to existing circumstances are 
introduced. Never acted. 

217. HIBERNIA FREED. Trag, 
by Capt. W. Phillips. 8vo. 1722, 
Acted at the Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields three nights. 

218. Hipernia’s Triumps, 
Masque, of two interludes. Writ- 
ten in honour of King William III. 
and performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Dublin on the anniver- 
sary of his birth. 4to. 1748, 

219, Hic er Ustavus; or, The 
Humours of Dublin. Com. by Ri- 
chard Head. 4to. 1663. This ex- 
centric piece is said to have been 
acted privately with general ap- 
plause. Scene, Dublin. . 

220, Hipe anp Szeex. Mus. 
Ent, Acted at Covent Garden, 
1789, with some success. It was 
of the nature of the French pro- 
verbs, and had but one incident 
of any importance, which was that 
of ashoemaker’s taking measure 
of his wife’s foot, without know- 
ing that it was hers. It was very 
well acted; but bas not been 
printed. 

221. Tae Hicguranp Drover. 
By Archibald M‘Uaren; This lit- 
tle piece was printed in Scotland, 
in which part of the kingdom it 
was many times performed with 
applause. We have not seen a 
copy of it, and therefore know 
not when it was published. 

222. Tae HicHianp Fair; or, 
The Union of the Clans. An@Gpera, 
by Joseph Mitchell. Svo. 1731. 
The plot of this’ piece is built on 
the fatal and bloody consequences 
which but too frequently used to 
happen at some of the highland 
fairs, from the quarrels which were 
apt to arise on the meeting of per- 
sons of the several clans, whose 
strong family connexionsand party- 
attachments rendered each clan in 
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some degree a separate nation, 
either in alliance, or in a state of 
warfare, with every other neigh- 
bouring one. This the author; 
being himself a Scotchman, was 
well acquainted with; but the 
subject being too local for the 
English stage, when brought on at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
it met with little or no success. 
Mr. Fielding, in The Covent Gar- 
den Journal, No. 19, relates the 
following anecdote: ‘“‘ —Here I 
*€ cannot omit a pleasant fact, to 
“ which I was myself a witness. 
«© A certain comic author pro- 
«‘ duced a piece on Drury Lane 
“ stage, called The Highland Fair, 
«© in which he intended to display 
“the comical humours of the 
' © highlanders; the audience, who 
*« had for three nights together sat 
** staring at each other, scarce 
«« knowing what to make of their 
“‘ entertainment, on the fourth 
“joined in an unanimous ex- 
“‘ploding laugh. This they had 
*€ continued through an act; when 
“¢ the author, who unhappily mis- 
** took the peals of laughter which 
«« heheard for applause, went up to 
«Mr. Wilks, and, with an air of 
“triumph, said, Deel o my sal, 
*¢ Sare, they begin to tauk the hu- 
<* mour at last.” 

223. Tue Hicuianp Lassie. 
See Tot Lowxranp Lassig. 

224. Tus Hienranp Reet. 
Com. Op. by John O'Keeffe. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1788, 
with great success. Printed in his 
works, 8vo. 1798. It is now per- 
formed, in a reduced state, as an 
afterpiece. 

225. Hieu Lire; or, Taste in 
the Upper Story. A petite Piece, 
in one act, by a Gentleman of 
York. Performed for a benefit 
at Hull, 1801. This was merely 
the story af Beau Tibbs (related 


~ 


n” 


a 
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in the 10th and lith of Gold- 
smith'’s Essays) dramatized. 

226. Hicu Lire petow Stairs. 
Farce [by the Rev. James Town- 
Jey]. Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo, 
1759. This little piece seems to 
aim at. two points for the reforma- 
tion.of morals: The first, to re- 
present, as in a mirror, to persons 
in high life, some of their own 
follies and fopperies, by clothing 
their very servants in them, and 
showing them to be contemptible 
and ridiculous even in them. The 
second and more principal aim is, 
to open the eyes of the great, and 
convince persons of fortune what 
impositions, even to the ravage and 
ruin of their estates, they are li- 
able to, from the wastefulness and 
infidelity of their servants, for want 
of a proper inspection into their 
domestic affairs. It possesses a 
considerable share of merit, and 
met with most amazing success in 
London. In Edinburgh, however, 
it found prodigious opposition from 
the gentlemen of the party-co- 
Joured regiment, who raised re- 
peated riots in the playhouse when- 
ever it was acted, and even went 
so far as to threaten the lives of 
some of the performers. This 
insolence, however, in some degree 
brought about the very reforma-. 
tion it meant to oppose, and in 
part the intention of the farce; 
being the occasion of an association 
immediately entered into by al- 
most all the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, and publicly subscribed 
to in the periodical papers, where- 
by they bound themselves mutu- 
ally to each other to put a stop to 


‘the absurd and scandalous custom 


of giving vails, prevalent 1o where 
but in these kingdoms. This piece 
has been often ascribed to Mr. 
Garrick; but, as we now know, 
without foundation, Mr. Dibdin, 
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who professes some particular 
knowledge as to this subject, says, 
that Dr. Hoadly had a hand in it ; 
and there were other communica- 
tions from persons who were in 
the secret, but who conceived the 
subject to be rather ticklish. 

We believe that we have now, 
however, duly assigned the author- 
ship of this piece absolutely to 
Mr. Townley; of which fact the 
late Mr. Murphy became satis- 
fied before his death, from the 
testimonials of James Townley, 
Esq. of Ramsgate and Doctors’ 
Commons, the author’s son; and 
it was Mr. M.’s intention to have 
corrected the fact, in a second 
edition of his Life of Garrick. 
The farce has now remained a 
stock-piece in every company in 
the united kingdom for half a 
century, with constant and inva- 
riable applause, amid all the fluc- 
tuations and perversions of dra- 
matic taste; proving the sentiment 
of a celebrated critic, that ‘ ge- 
‘¢ nius and humour are eterne.”’ 

The hint seems to have been 
taken from The Spectator, No. 88, 
where he says, ‘ Falling-in the 
«* other day at a victualling-house 
*« near the House of Peers, I heard 
«‘ the maid come down and tell 
«¢ the landlady at the bar, that my 
«© Lord Bishop swore he would 
‘© throw her out at window, if 
“¢ she did not bring up more mild 
<€ beer, and that my Lord Duke 
« would have a double mug of 
“© purl. Mysurprise was increased, 
«¢ in hearing Joud and rustic voices 
«¢ speak and answer to each other 
«upon the public affairs, by the 
«* names of the most illustrious of 
«© our nobility; till of a sudden 
«* one came running in, and cried 
«* the House was rising. Down 
““.came all the company together, 
and away! The alehouse was 
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«* immediately filled with clamour, 
*‘and scoring one mug to the 
«© Marquis of such a place, oil and 
“¢ vinegar to such an Earl, three 
“« quarts to my new Lord for wet- 
** ting his title, and so forth.” 

The fragment of Steele’s in- 
tended play, called Toe GentLe- 
MAN (see the article), which has 
just been published, turns upon 
this very point. 

227. THe Hicu Roan ro Mar- 
RIAGE. Comedy, by Lumley St. 
George Skeffington. Acted, with 
applause, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
May 27, 1803, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Glover. This drama, though 
it was thought deficient in hu- 
mour and strength of character, 
comprised some good incidents 
and situations; blended with just 
sentiment well expressed. Not 
printed. 

228. A Hinr to Hussanns. 
Com. by Richard Cumberland, 
Acted at Covent Garden. Svo. 
1806. This comedy, which is 
written in blank verse, bears many 
marks of its author; and its re- 
ception annexes it to the number 
of his successful dramatic efforts ; 
but its merits are certainly inferior 
to those of some other of the pro- 
ductions for which we are in- 
debted to the same pen. The 
plot is very simple, and is indeed 
almost developed at the com- 
mencement of the piece; but the 
author has contrived, by some 
happy situations and incidents, to 
preserve acertain degree of inter- 
est to the conclusion. We disco- 
ver in this piece refinement of 
sentiment, correctness of moral, 
chasteness of dialogue, and terse- 
ness and elegance of diction; but 
have to regret the absence of that 
wit, whim, and humour, which 
constitute the wis comica; and 
without which dramatic produe- 
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tions, however well written, will 
ever gan languid on the stage, 
Wor has this piece much claim to 
originality of character. - Fairford 
resembles too much the portrait of 
Job Thornberry, in John Bull; 
in which, under a rough exterior, 
are concealed the tenderest feel- 
ings and most benevolent senti- 
ments. Pliant is another Marplot, 
but not so amusing. As to Lord 
Transit, he is wicked enough to 
be disliked, but has not interest 
enough for the hero of a piece. 

229. Hints For Painrers. 
Farce. Acted at Covent Garden, 
Go ic 10, 
Mr. Knight. 
Not printed. 

230. Hiepotytus. Trag. trans- 
lated from Seneca, by John Stud- 
ly, 4to. 1581. 

231. Hippotytus. Trag. by E. 
Prestwich. 12mo0.1651. This is 
a translation from Seneca, made 
entirely in rhyme, with comments 
on every scene, and six copies of 
recoinmendatory verses by Shirley, 
Cotton, &c. 

232. Hirporytus. Trag. trans- 
Jated from Euripides, by R. Pot- 
ter. 4to.1781. In this tragedy 
the author has been followed with 
unequal steps by Seneca, who has 
produced a play on the same sub- 
ject, in which the heroine has lost 
all delicacy, and is a shameless 
and abandoned woman, untouched 
with the feelings of female mo- 
desty, deaf to all remonstrances, 
and determined to indulge her 
guilty passion through all its con- 
sequences. Racine, who has writ- 
ten a play on this subject, seems 
to prefer Seneca to Furipides, and 
Mr. Smith has closely imitated 
him. Mr. Potter defends the au- 
thor from the censure thrown on 
him for anticipating the principal 
events in the prologue. The scene 


It was well received. 


1803, for the benefit of — 
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is at Treezene, in the vestibule of 
the palace of Pittheus. 

233. Hipporytus. ‘Translated 
from Euripides, by Michael Wod- 
hull. 8vo. 1782. 

234 Hipsipite. Opera, trans- 
lated from Metastasio by John 
Hoole. 8vo. 1767, 1800. 

235. Hiren; or, The Fair 
Greck. Trag. by W. Barksted. 
8vo. 1611. Though this is no- 
ticed as a dramatic piece, we 
have some doubt of its being such. 
It appears, bowever, from Dr. 
Hyde's Catalogue, to be in the 
Bodleian library. 

236. Tue Historica, Re- 
GIsTER, for the year 1736. Com. 
by Henry Fielding. Acted at the 
Haymarket. 8vo. [1737], 1741. 
To some reflections on the mi- 
nistry, thrown out in this piece, 
and in the Pasquin of the same 
author, was owing an act of par- 
liament for laying a restraint on 
the stage, by limiting the number 
of theatres, and submitting every 
new dramatic piece to the inspec- 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain, 
previous to its appearance on the 
stage. Mr. Cibber, in his ‘* Apo- 
“logy,” tells us, that ‘* while 
*« this law was in debate, a lively 
“* spirit and uncommon eloquence 
“was employed against it. It 
«* was said, that to bring the the- 
“* atre under the restraint of a li- 
“ censer, was leading the way to 
‘an attack upon the liberty of 
‘‘the press. This amounts (says 
«‘he) but to a jealousy at best, 
“‘ which T hepe and believe alt 
<« honest Englishmen haveas much 
** reason to think a groundless, as 
“‘to fear it is a just, jealousy + 
“for the stage, and the press, FE 
‘shall endeavour to show, are 
<< very different weapons to wound 
“with, If a great man could 
‘‘be no more injured by being 
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«« personally ridiculed, or made 
** contemptible, in a play, than 
*< by the same matter only printed 
*©and read against him in a 
«« pamphlet, or the strongest verse ; 
‘‘ then indeed the stage and the 
“ press might pretend to be upon 
‘« an equal footing : but when the 
‘© wide difference between these 
“« two liberties comes to be ex- 
«* plained and considered, I dare 
"© say we shall find the injuries 
*« from one capable of being ten 
“< times more severe and formi- 
*¢ dable than from the other.” 
He then quotes what Mr. Col- 
lier says on that subject. That 
mighty adversary of the stage says, 
«© The satire of a comedian, and 
“‘ that of a poet, have a different 
“* effect upon reputation. A cha- 
“« racter of disadvantage upon the 
“© stage makes a stronger impres~ 
«* sion than elsewhere: reading is 
«but hearing at second hand; 
** now hearing, at best, is a more 
<¢ Janguid conveyance than sight ; 
«© for the eye is much more affect- 
<‘ ing, and strikes deeper into the 
<‘ memory, than the ear; besides, 
“© upon the stage, both the senses 
‘are in conjunction. The life 
“© of the actor fortifies the object, 
«© and awakens the mind to take 
«hold of it: thus a dramatic 
« abuse is riveted in the audience; 
‘*a jest is improved into argu- 
‘«ement, and rallying grows up 
<¢ into reason: thus a character of 
«© scandal becomes almost inde- 
«Jible, a man goes for a block- 
« head uponconsent, and he that is 
«© made a fool in a play is often 
«¢ made one for his life. It is true, 
«© he passes for such only among 
the prejudiced and unthinking ; 
«but these are no inconsiderable 
¢ division of mankind. For these 
reasons, I humbly conceive, the 
“* stage stands in need of a great 
VoLy Il, 
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“« deal of discipline and restraint. 
“* To give them an unlimited range 
*‘is, in effect, to make them 
«« masters of all moral distinctions, 
“©and to lay honour and religion 
“« at their mercy. To show great- 
*“ ness ridiculous, is the way to 
“* Jose the use and abate the value 
“of the quality. Things made 
“little in jest will soon be so in 
‘earnest; for laughing and es- 
“teem are seldom bestowed on 
“the same object.” 

Thus far Mr. Collier; and the 
author of the Apology says, ‘ If 
** this was truth and reason forty 
“* years ago, will it not carry the 
«* same conviction with it to these 
*« days, when there came to be a 
«‘ much stronger call for a reform- 
«‘ation of the stage than when 
“¢ this author wrote against it, per= 
«« haps than was ever known since 
«© the English stage had a being ? 

“© To conclude (continues he), 
«* Jet us consider this law in a quite 
« different light ; let us leave the 
“* political part of it quite out of 
*«the question; what advantage 
“‘ could either the spectator of 
«© plays, or the masters of the play- 
“«* houses, have gained by its never 
«« having been made? How could 
** the same stock of plays supply 
«© four theatres, which, without 
** such additional entertainments 
“*as a nation of common sense 
<‘ ought to be ashamed of, could 
«not well supply two? Satiety 
«* must have been the natural con- 
“«“ sequence of the same plays be- 
“‘ing twice as often repeated as 
«© now they need be; and satiety 
** puts an end to all tastes that the 
«© mind of man can delight in. 
«* Had therefore this law been 
«© made nine years ago, I should 
«“not have parted with my share 
«in the patent under a thousand 
«© pounds more than I received for 
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«it, So that, as far as I am able 
“to judge, both the public as 
* spectators, and the patentees as 
“4 undertakers, are, or might be, 
“cin a better way of being enter- 
‘© tained, and more considerable 
«« gainers by it.” 

Mr. Cibber had as much reason 
as any body to complain of the li- 
centiousness of the stage at this 
time; since in the play of Pas- 
guin (act ii.) his own character 
was alluded to, ina very ridiculous 
light, us poet Jaureate ; and, what 
was shocking to every one who had 
the least sense of decency or good 
manners, the part (Lord Place) 
was performed by his own daugh- 
ter (Mrs, Charke) : 


¢ Lord Place. You shall be poet-lau- 
reate. 

6¢ xd Voter. Poet! no, my lord, 1am 
no poet, I can’t make verses. 

6* Lord Plice. No matter for that; 
you will be able to make odes. 

«© 24 Voter. Odes, my lord! what are 
those ? 

‘© Lord Place. Faith, Sir, I can’t tell 
well what they are; but I know you 
may be qualified for the place without 
being a poet.” 


237. Tue History or Car- 
prenio. <A Play, by Mr. Fletcher 
aud Shakspeare. Entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
Sept.9,1653 ; but we believe never 
printed. It has been suggested, 
that this play may possibly ‘be the 
same as The Double Falsehood ; 

-afterwards brought to light by Mr. 
‘Theobald. 

238. HistRioMasTix; or, The 
Player whipp'd. Com. Anon. 
4to, 16010. 

239. HiT or Miss. Mus. Farce, 
by J. Pocock. Acted at the Ly- 
ceum (by the Drury Lane Com- 
pany), and very successful; which 
may tather surprise those who 
only read it. 8vo. 1810, The 
attraction of this piece lay als 
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most wholly in the acting of Mr, 
Mathews, whose part (Cypher) is 
written in ridicule of the Fours 
in-Hand gentry of the present day. 
It is indeed lamentable to behold 
a train of young men, who were 
born to be patrons of virtue, the 
Macenasses of merit, and the ex- 
amples of valour, only emulous to 
drive a coach, and accomplish 
themselves in all the vulgarities of 
Janguage and manners to be found 
in that class of men who practise 
driving as a calling by which 
they get their bread. But de- 
clamation on such a subject is 
not likely to produce much ef- 
fect. We find, in an old Spa- 
nish romance, an anecdote moré 
to the purpose: A voluptuous no- 
bleman of Madrid was consigned 
to purgatory; and met in those 
regions of torment with the ghost 
of his own coachman; who, on 
seeing his old master, exclaimed, 
“My Lord! what could have 
“brought a grandee of Castille, 
‘like you, to this place ?"—« I 
“‘was hurried hither, Tomaso,” 
replied the peer, ‘* having ine 
«* dulged my worthless son, Don 
«« Brusco, at the expensé of all 
‘my dutiful children : but what, 
«in the name of St. Jago, could 
“ have brought you here, Toma- 
** so?” continued the old Spaniard, 
«* Don’task me, master,” rejoined 
Coachee,with some hesitation. ‘J 
‘ insist upon knowing,” added the 
peer. ‘ Why then,” muttered 
Tomaso, ‘* I had the misfortune- 
“© to be kicked into these embar- 
‘* rassments for begetting that same 
«© Don Brusco !""—« By our La- 
«dy! said the old magnifico, 
*« T can now account, very natu- 
‘* rally, for his always preferring 
«* the love of the stable to the love 
*¢ of his studies at Salamanca !"’ 
240. Hir rue NalLe o' THE 
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Heap. An Interlude, not no- 
ticed in any Catalogue, ancient or 
modern; but mentioned in the 
tragedy of Sir Thomas More, MSS. 
Harl. No. 7363. 

241. Hos; or, The Country 
Wake. A Farce, by Mr. Cibber. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 12mo.1715, 
1720. This is only Dogget’s 
Country Wake, reduced to the size 
of a farce, It has since had the 
addition of some songs, by Hip- 
pisley ; and was performed under 
the title of Flora; or, Hob in the 
ell, 

242. Hos’s Weppinc. Farce, 
by John Leigh. S8vo. 1720. This 
is partly taken from, and partly a 
continuation of, the same play with 
that from which the last-named 
piece is borrowed. 

243. Tue Hogsy Horse. F. 
by Captain Edward Thompson. 
Acted once at Drury Lane, April 
16, 1706, for the benefit of Mr. 
Bensley. We hope it proved be- 
neficial to the actor, though it 
would do no credit to any author 
that ever existed. It was, how- 
ever, preceded by a very good pro- 
logue, written by Mr. Colman, 
and printed in The Muses’ Mir- 
rour. Wot printed. 

244. Hopsy Horses. Farce. 
Acted at the Haymarket, July 31, 
1789; but never repeated, nor 
printed. 

245. Hoson’s Cnotce; or, 
Thespis in Distress. Burletta, pre- 
ceding the Pantomime, by W.C. 
Oulton, Acted at the Royalty 
Theatre, 1787. Not printed. 

246. Tur Hopce Ponce; or, 
A Receipt to make a Benefit. Int. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1781. 
N. P. 

247. The Tragedy of Horrman ; 
or, A Revense for a Father, (By 
Henry Chettle.] Acted divers 
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times [1602] at the Phenix, 
Drury Lane, with great applause. 
Dedicated by the publisher, Hugh 
Perry, to Master Richard Kilvert. 
Ato. 1631. It was entered in the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
by John Grove, February 26, 
1629. 

248. THe Hocce waTH LosT 
HIS PEARLE. Com. by- Robert 
Tailor, divers Times pullikely acted 
by certaine London Prentices. Ato. 
1614. In Dodsley’s Collect. 1780 
The part of the plot from which 
the piece derives its name, is the 
elopement of the daughter of one 
Hogge, an usurer, who is one of 
the principal characters in the play, 
The scene lies in London. It was 
first acted in the beginning of 
1013. Sir Henry Wotton, in a 
letter to Sir Edward Bacon, of 


that date, relates the following 


circumstances concerning it: ‘ On 
«© Sunday last, at night, and no 
‘longer, some sixteen appren- 
“tices (of what sort you shall 
‘« guess by the rest of the story), 
«« having secretly learnt a new play 
«* without book, intituled, The Hog 
«« hath lost his Pearl, took up the 
«« White Fryers for their Theatre ; 
«« and having invited thither (as it 
«* should seem) rather their mis- 
“* tresses than their masters, who 
«© were all to enter per luletini, tor 
«« a note of distinction from ordi- 
‘nary comedians: towards. the 
«end of the play, the sheriffs 
«© (who by chance had heard of 
it) came in, as they say, and 
«« carried some six or seven to per- 
«« form the last act at Bridewell; , 
“‘the rest are fled. Now it ie 
“« strange to hear how sharp-witted. 
*¢ the city is; for they will needs 
‘have Sir John Swinerton, the 
«‘ Jord mayor, be meant by the 
«© Hog, and the late Lord Trea- 
x2 
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«* surer by the Pearl.”—Reliquie 
Wottoniane, p. 402, 3d edition, 
1672. 

249. Hotipay Time; or, The 
School-boy’s Frolic. A Farce, by 
Francis Lathom. 8vo. 1800. Act- 
ed and printed at Norwich. 

250. THe HoLtLtanpER. Com. 
by Henry Glapthorne. Written 
and acted, 1635, at the Cockpit, 
Drury Lane, and at court before 
the King and Queen ; and printed 
in 4to. 1649. Scene, London. 

251. Hottann’s Leacuer. C. 
by Shakerley Marmion. Acted at 
Court before the King and Queen, 
and also at the Private House in 
Salisbury.Court. 4to.1632. This 
piece met with great applause. 
‘The story was printed the same 
year in 4to.; but there is no inci- 
dent in this play taken from it, 
except a detection of the sin of 
pandarism. The author has, how- 
ever, borrowed several circum- 
stances from Petronius Arbiter, 
Juvenal, and other of the classic 
writers. Scene, in London. 

252. The Representation (or De- 
scent) of the Hoty Guost. See 
THEATRICAL RECORDER. 

253. Tue Honest CRIMINAL; 
or, Filial Piety. Drama, by G. L. 
8vo.1778. ‘This is a translation 
from the French. The piece is 
founded on the well-known ca- 
tastrophe of Calas, and abounds 
with pathetic and generous senti- 
ments, that do honour to the 
writer. The translation is spirited 
and elegant. 

254, THe Honest Evecrors; 
or, The Courtiers sent Lack with 
ther Bribes. Ballad Opera, of 
three acts. 8vo. No date. [1733.] 

255. Tue Honest Erectors; 
or, The Freeholder’s Opera. 8vo. 
1734. This is probably the same 
piece as the above, with a new 
second title. 
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256. Tue Honest Farmer. 
Drama, in five acts, by M. Ber- 
quin, author of The Children’s 
Friend. 12mo.1791. This is a 
well-intended performance, and 
may be read with advantage by 
the lower rauks of the people. 

257. Tue Honest Lawyer. 
Com. by S. 8S. Acted by. the 
Queen's Majesties Servants. to. 
1616. 

258. Tae Honest Man’s For- 
tune. ‘Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Fol. 1647; 8vo. 
1778. The incident of Lamira’s 
preferring Montaigne to be her 
husband in the time of his greatest 
adversity, and when he had the 
least reason to expect it, seems 
borrowed from Heywood’s History 
of Women, book ix. Scene, in 
Paris. 

259. Tue Honest Sotpier. 
Com. by J. H. Colls. 8vo. 1805. 
We conclude, from the length of 
this play, that it was never acted. 
The title too is scarcely borne out 
by the piece; for though the sol- 
dier’s feelings and intentions are 
meritorious, yet he uses fraudu- 
Jent and deceptive means to obtain 
his end. There is nothing very 
attractive in the incidents, or no- 
vel in the characters. 

260. Tae Honest TuHirves. 
Farce. Altered from The Com- 
mittee, by T. Knight. First act- 
ed at Covent Garden, May 9,1797. 
12mo0. 1797. The abridgment has 
been judiciously made; and the 
farce is still frequently performed. 

261. THe Honest Wuore, 
Com. by Thomas Dekker. 4to. 
1604 ; 4to. 1615 ; 4to. 1616; Ato, 
1635. In Dodsley’s Collect. 1780. 
The first part contains The Hu-~ 
mours of the Patient Man and the 
Longing Wife, and was acted with 
great applause. The second part, 
Ato, 1630, contains The Humours 
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of the Patient Man and the Im- 
patient Wife; the Honest Whore 
persuaded by strong arguments to 
turn courtezan again; her bravely 
refuting these arguments; and, 
lastly, the comical passages of an 
italian Bridewell, where the scene 
ends. This second part, it is be- 
lieved, was never acted. The 
incident of the patient. man and 
his impatient wite going to fight 
for the breeches, may be found 
in Sir John Harrington’s Epigrams, 
published at the end of? his trans- 
lation of the Orlando Furioso, 
book i. epig. 16. 

262. THe Honest Y oRKSHIRE- 
MAN. See THE WonpDeER. 

263. Honesty 1m Distress, 
BUT RELIEV D BY NO Party. Tr. 
as it is basely acted by her Majesty’s 
Subjects upon God's Stage the World. 
8vo. 1705, This piece consists of 
three short acts, the scene laid 
in London, and was written by 
Edward Ward, the author of The 
London Spy, but was never ine 
tended for the stage. 

264. Honesty THE Best Po- 
uicy. Farce. Announced as to 
be performed at Covent Garden, 
for Mr. Harley’s benefit, 1791, 
but withdrawn. 

265. Tur Honey Moon. Com. 
Op. by W. Linley. Acted at 
Drury Lane, Jan. 7, 1797. The 
author, who was also the com- 
poser of the music, appeared to 
have devoted his attention chiefly 
to the latter. The music was much 
applauded; but being unsupported 
by the dialogue, the piece was so 
unfavourably received, that it was 
withdrawn. Songs only printed, 
8vo. 1797. 

266. Tur Honry Moon. C. 
by John Tobin. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1805. This play, 
which was remarkably successful, 
does honour to the English stage. 
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Just sentiments, expressed in ele- 
gant and energetic language, and 
forceful and happy images and 


allusions, are among its leading 


merits. The style of the piece is 
an imitation of that of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shirley, &c.; and 
though there is little novelty either 
in the characters or the fable, its 
general merit has established it as 
one of the most attractive speci- 
mens of the modern drama. Its 
author had died before the piece 
appeared on the stage. 

267. Honoria anD Mammon. 
Com. S8yvo. 1659. The scene of 
this piece lies at Metropolis, or 
New Troy. See further, under 
ConTeyTion FoR Honour anD 
RIcHEs, 

268. Honoug In THE END. 
Com. This piece is advertised at 
the end of Wit and Drollery, 12mo. 
1661, asin the press, It, how- 
ever, never appeared. 

269. Tue Honour or Women. 
A play with this title, and ascribed 
to Massinger, was licensed May 6, 
1628. Perhaps it was that which 
we now have by the title of Tug 
Maip or Honour. 

270. HonouR REWARDED; or, 
The Generous Fortune-Hunter. F. 
of three acts, by John Dalton, of 
Cliften. 8vo. 1775. Printed at 
York, 

271. Hoory anp Farirzy; or, 
The Highland Lad and the Low- 
land Lass. Mus. Int. Acted at 
Covent Garden, April 28, 1798. 
Not printed. 

272. Hoopes tnTo SPINNING- 
Wueets. ‘Tragi-Com. by J. 
Blanch. 4to, 1725. Printed at 
Gloucester. It is impossible. to 
conceive any thing more stupid and 
ridiculous than this performance, 
which nothing but the dotage of its 
author could have suftered to be. 
printed. 
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273. Tue Hor; or, Who's 
afraid? A Sketch, in one act; in 
which was intended te be intro 
duced Bunbury’s Country Dance ; 
advertised for the benefit of Mr. 
R. Palmer, at Drury Lane, 17915 
but, on some account, withdrawn. 

274. Tue Hore or Britain; 
or, The Twelfth of August. Inter). 
Performed at Brighton, in honour 
of the Prince of Wales's birth-day, 
1802. 

275. Horace. Trag. by Charles 
Cotton. 4to. 1671. This is only 
a translation of the Horace of P. 
Corneille, with additional songs 
and chorusses, by the translator. 
The plot of the original piece is 
taken from the several Roman his- 
torians of the story of the Horatti 
and Curiatii. It is a very good 
translation. 

275. Horace. Trag. by Mrs. 
Cath.Phillips.Fo].1667; 1678. This 
is a translation of the same piece as 
the foregoing, and was very justly 
celebrated. The fifth act was 
added by Sir John Denham, and it 
was presented at court by persons 
of quality, the prologue being 
spoken by the Duke of Mon- 
niouth, and of which the follow- 
ing are a few lines : 

“ This martial story, which through 
Fiance did come, 

“¢ And there was wrought in great Cor- 
neille’s loom, 

© Orinda’s matchless muse to Britain 
brought, 

“« And foreign verse our English accents 
taught; 

** So soft, that, to our shame, we un- 
derstand 

*¢ They could not fall but from a lady’s 
hand. 

« Thus while a woman Horace did 
translate, 

*© Horace did rise above a Roman fate.” 

277. Horartius. Roman Trag. 
by Sir William Lower. 4to. 16056. 
This is also a translation from 
Corneille, but is not equal to either 
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of the preceding two. , The scene 
is in Rome, ina hall of Horatius’s 
house. 

278. Tue Horse anD THE 
Wipvow; Farce, altered from the 
German of A. Von Kotzebue, and 
adapted to the English stage, by 
Thomas Dibdin. 8vo. 1799. This 
piece was acted eight nights at 
Covent Garden, and favourably 
received on the stage: in the 
closet it will be found a very trifle. 

279. Aw HospiTat For Foots. 
A Dram. Fable. Acted at Drury 
Lane, Svo. 1739. The songs set 
by Arne. This play, being known 
to be Miller's, was condemned; the 
disturbance being so great, that not 
one word of it was heard the whole 
night. The reason of this partial 
prejudice against it may be traced 
under the account already given 
of The Coffee-House.—This piece, 
probably, furnished Mr. Garrick 
with the hint for Lethe. 

280. Tue Hospirat oF Lovers; 
ot Love's Hospital, Comedy, by 
George Wilde. 1636. Not printed. 

281. Hor AncER soon Corp. 
Play, by Henry Chettle, in con- 
junction with Henry Porter and 


Ben Jonson. Acted 1598. Not 
now in existence. 
282. Tne Horer; or, The 


Doulle Valet. Farce, by Thomas 
Vaughan. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1776. This piece is a trans- 
Jation, partly from Goldoni’s 12 
Servitor di due Padroni, and partly 
from a piece frequently performed 
at the Comedie Italienne, in Paris, 
under the title of drlequin Valet 
de deux Maitres. By the assistance 
of excellent acting, it met with 
some success. 

283. Tue Horsx; or, Servant 
with Two Masters. Farce, by 
Robert Jephson. Acted at Smock 
Alley, Dublin. Printed at Cork. 
8vo. 1783. This piece, as may 
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be supposed, has the same founda- 
tion as the foregoing. See Two 
STRINGS TO your Bow. 

284. Tue Hover. Bal. Op. 
Performed once at Drury Lane, 
for the benefit of Miss Leake, 
May 23, 1797; but not printed. 

285. An Hour BeroreE Mar- 
RIAGE. Farce, of two acts. As it 
was attempted to be acted at Co- 
vent Garden. Svo. 1772. This 
piece was not suffered to be heard 
throughout. What gave so much 
effence cannot be discovered in 
the perusal of it; and indeed it 
seems to have deserved a better 
fate. The prologue, a very good 
one, was spoken by Woodward, 
in the character of Harlequin, and 
concluded thus : 

** Howe’'er full of plot, wit, and humour, 

s he cram it, 

#1, Harlequin, humbly beseech you to 
damn it.” 

The audience seem too literally to 

pave understood this ludicrous ad- 

vice of the motley hero. 

286. A House To BE So.p. 
Musical Piece, in two acts, by 
James Cobb. Acted at Drury 
Lane. Syo. 1802. Music by Kelly. 
This is an alteration and enlarge- 
ment of a French piece, in one 
act, called Maison a Vendre. By 
the assistance of music and scenery, 
it is better calculated to please the 
spectator than the reader. Tt was 
well received, and still continues to 
be occasionally performed. 

287. A House To BE Sop. 
Farce, translated from the French, 
by J. Baylis, 12mo, 1804. Never 
acted. 

288. A pleasant conceited Come- 
die. Wherein is shewed, How a 
Man MAY CHUSE A GooD WIFE 
FROM A BAD. Com. Anonymous. 
Ato. 1602; Ato. 1005; 4to. 1621; 
4to. 1630; 4to. 1034. Acted by 
the Earl of Worcester’s servants. 
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The foundation of this play is 
taken from Cynthio’s Novels. 
Dec.3. Nov. 5.; but the incident of 
Anselme's saving young Arthur's 
wife, by taking her out of the 
graye, and carrying her to his 
mother’s house, is related in a no- 
vel, called Love in the Grave, in 
The Pleasant Companion, and is 
the subject of several plays. The 
scene is in London. In Mr. 
Garrick's collection, this piece is 
ascribed, in manuscript, toa Joshua 
Cooke; probably John, the author 
of Green's Tu quoque. 

289. How ro pe Happy. Com. 
by George Brewer. Acted three 
nights, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in Aug. 1794. Not printed. 

200. How ro crow Ricu. 
Com. by Frederic Reynolds. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1703. 
This piece met with good success. 
Tt contains much humour, some 
novelty of character, and many 
good situations ; and the language 
is sprightly and pointed, 

2901. How to TeraAse, anp 
How TO Prease. Comedy. First 
acted at Covent Garden, March 
29, 1810; but with so little ap- 
probation, that, after the third 
night, it was withdrawn. Not 
printed. It has been ascribed, by 
report, to three several authors, 
viz. Mrs. Inchbald, Mr. Morton, 
and Mr. TIT. Dibdin; but, as it 
was so ill received, it is not likel 
that its author will be very for- 
ward in avowing it. Not printed. 

292. How wittirEnp? Com. 
by Mrs. West. Not acted; but 
published with a collection of her 
poems. Small 8vo, 1799. Though 
refused a trial on the stage, we 
consider it as possessing strong 
claims to praise. The characters 
are well conceived, and delineated ; 
the sentiments are just,*and the 
moral is pure. We can only say, 
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that its intrinsic merit far exceeds 
that of many of the successful act- 
ing plays of the time. 

293. Huprsrasso. Burlesque. 

_ Opera, of two acts. Performed at 
the Theatre Royal at Voluptuaria. 
8vo. 1741, Printed in an in- 
decent pamphlet, intitled, “ A 
** Voyage to Lethe, by Captain 
s¢ Samuel Cock, some time com- 
**mander of the good ship the 
«* Charming Sally.” 

20904. Tur Hug anp Cry. Far. 
by Mrs. Inchbald. Acted at Drury 
Lane, for a benefit, May 10, 
1791. It was a translation from 
the French, and was condemned, 
Not printed. 

295. HuUMANITIE AND SEN- 
sUALITIE. One of the eight in- 
terludes by Sir David Lindsay. 
Published by Pinkerton.  §vo, 
1792. 

296. Tue Humorous Cour- 
TIER. Com. by James Shirley, 
Acted at the private house, Drury 
Lane. 4to. 1640, This play was 
acted with very good success. 
Scene, Mantua. 

207. Humorous Day’s MirtTu. 
A Pleasant Comedy, by George 

_ Chapman. 4to. 1599. 

2098. Tur Humorous Liev- 

TENANT. ‘Tragi-Com. by Beau- 

mont and Fletcher. Fol. 1647; 


4to. 1697 (as then acted); 8vo. ° 


1778. Thisis an exceedingly good 
play. It was the first that was 
acted, and that for twelve nights 
successively, at the opening of the 
Theatre in Drury Lane, April 8, 
1603. The plot in general is taken 
from Plutarch’s Life of Demetrius, 
and other writers of the Lives of 
Antigonus and Demetrius; and 
the incident of the Humorous 
Lieutenant refusing to fight after 
he has been cured of his wounds, 
seems borrowed from the story of 
Lucullus’s soldier, related by Ho- 
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race, in the second book of his 
Epistles, Ep. 2. Scene, Greece. 

299. THe Humorous Lovers. 
Com, by the Duke of Newcastle. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 
1677. This comedy is said, by 
Langbaine, to, equal most come- 
dies of the age. The scene lies 
in Covent Garden. 

300. THs Humorous Quar- 
REL; or, The Battle of the Grey- 
beards. Farce. [By Israel Pottin- 
ger.] Acted at Southwark Fair. 


Svo. No date. [1761.] 
301. Tue Humour oF THE 
Acs. Com. by Thomas Baker. 


Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. 1701. 
This play was written in two 
months, and that when the author 
was but barely of age. The grand 
scene is in a boarding-house, and 
the time twelve hours, beginning 
at ten in the morning, 

302. Humour out oF BREATH. 
Com. by John Day. Acted by the’ 
children of the Revels, 4to. 1608. 

303. Tue Humourtist. Farce, 
by James Cobb. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1785, with good success. 
It still keeps its place on the stage; 
but has not been printed. The 
part of Dabble, in this piece, was 
performed by Mr. John Bannister, 
and was one of the most happy 
efforts of caricature acting ever 
attempted by him. The charac- 
ter itself, we have heard, was a 
good-humoured hit at Mr. Pa- 
tence, the dentist; and the picture 
is thought not to have been overs 
charged. The public may be said 
to be indebted to the late Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, for the pra- 
duction of this farce; as it was 
through his powerful influence 
with Mr. Sheridan, that it was 
brought before the public. 

304. Tue Humourists. Com, 
by Thomas Shadwell. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1671. The 
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scene of this piece is laid in Lon- 
don in the year 1670, and the 
intention of it was to ridicule 
some of the vices and follies of the 
age. Yet this very design, laud- 
able as it was, raised the author 
many enemies who were determin- 
ed to condemn it, right or wrong, 
and compelled him to mutilate his 
play, and expunge his main de- 
sign, to avoid giving offence. The 
duration of the scene is twenty- 
four hours. 

305. Tue Humourtists. Dram, 
Ent. Acted at Drury Lane, 1754. 
Not printed. 

306. The Comedy of Humours. 
Acted (according to Henslowe) at 
the Rose Theatre, May 11, 1597. 
Mr. Malone supposes this to have 
been Ben Jonson’s comedy of 
Every Man in his Humour. 

307. Ture Humours oF A 
CorreEe-Hovuss. Com. as it is 
daily acted at most of the Coffee- 
houses in London, by Edward 
Ward. It is printed in the second 
volume of his works, S8vo. 4th 
edition, 1700. 

308. THe Humours oF AN 
Evection.. Farce, by F. Pilon. 
Acted at Covent Garden. 8vo. 
1780. It was at first acted with 
the title of The Clase of the Poll; 
or, The Humours, &c, and was well 
received. In this farce, the profes- 
sions of a candidate are turned inta 
ridicule. The bribery, corruption, 
and all the low tricks, usually 
practised at elections, are also ex- 
hibited with point and effect. 

309. THE Humours OF AN 
Tris Court or Justicz. Dram, 
Satire. 8vo. The dedication is 
signed a Freeman Barber, and 
dated London, Dec. 12, 1750, It 
was never acted. 

310. THe Humours or Bricu- 
ron; or, The Cliff, Steine, and 
Level, A short Sketch, inter- 
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spersed with songs, &c. by J. €. 
Cross. Performed for a benefit at 
Brighton, 1792. 

311, THe Humours or Exsc- 
TIons. See GotHaM ELEcTION. 

312. Tue Humours oF Ex- 
CHANGE ALLEY. See THE Stock 
JOBBERS. 

313. Tur Humours or GREEN- 
ocx Farr; or, The Taylor made 
a Man. Mus, Int. by A. M‘Laren. 
Acted at Greenock, and printed 
at Paisley. 12mo. 1789. 

314. Tue Humours or Joun 
Buri. An Operatical Farce, by 
Sylvester Otway [John Oswald]. 
12mo. 1789. This was published 
with a small collection of poems ; 
and is a satire on the sing-song 
and raree-show insignificance of 
modern operas. 

315. Tue Humours or Ox- 
FoRD. Comedy, by James Mil-- 
ler. Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo, 
1730. This was the first and the 
most original of all our author’s 
dramatic pieces. It met with 
middling success on the Theatre ; 
but drew on Mr. Miller the re- 
sentment of some of the heads of 
the colleges in Oxford, who look- 
ed on themselves as satirized in it. 
Scene lies in Oxford. 

316. Tue Humours or Ports- 
mMouTH ; or, Allis Vell that ends 
Well. Farce, of three acts. 8vo. 
No date [about 1760}. 

317. THe Humours or Pur- 
GaTory. Farce, by Benj. Griffin. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
12mo, 1716. The plot of this 
farce, and the principal parts of 
it, are borrowed from the comic 
part of Southerne’s Futal Marriage. 

318. THe Humours oF THE 
Army. Com. by Chas, Shadwell. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. 1713; 
8vo. 1720. This play (which is 
taken from D’Ancourt’s Les Cu- 
rieux de Campagne) met with very 
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good success. The scene hes in 
the camp, wear Elyas. ‘The time 
six hours. 

319. Tue Humours oF THE 
Comprer. Comedy, i2ma. We 
haye never met with this play ; 
which, however, is among a ca- 
talogue of books, sold by Jonas 
Brown, at the Black Swan, with- 
out Temple Bar, 1717. It was, 
perhaps, The City Rambte; of 
whrtch the above is the second title. 

320. Tur HumMouRS OF THE 
€Courr; or, Modern Gallantry. 
Ballad Opera. 8vo. 1732. 

321. Fur Humours oF THE 
Roan; or, A Ramble to Oxford. 
Comedy, Anonym. Svo. 1738. 
hough it is not likely that this 
play was ever acted, there is a 
considerable degree of low humour 
m some of the scenes. It is de- 
dicated, in a style of sarcasm, to 
Mr. Pope, by William Quaint, 
bellman of the parish; and has a 
tolerable engraving, by Bickham, 
prefixed as a frontispiece. 

322. Tor Humours oF THE 
Times; er, What News now ? 
Com. Op. t2mo. 1799; To this 
piece is prefixed a note from Mr. 
Daly, then manager of the Dublin 
‘¥Fheatre, intimating his approba- 
tiow of it. The management, 
bowever, devolved to other hands, 
and the piece was never acted. 


323. Tne Humours or War- 
Princ. Farce. 12mo. 1703. This 


piece we never saw. It was first 
mentioned by Clretwood. 

324. Turn Humours or Wuist. 
Bramatic Satire, as it ts acted every 
day at Whites and other Coffee- 
houses and Assemblies. 8v0. 1743. 
Anonym. “Lhis piece was never 
intended for the stage, but only 
designed as a representation of the 
various characters which present 
themselves to observation among 
the frequenters of the gaming- 
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tables in the highest scenes of life. 
It is, however, very far from being © 
well executed. It was republish- 
ed in 1753, with the additional 
title of The Pohte Gamester; or, 
Humours of Whast. 

325. Tue Humours or York. 
See Norriern Herress. 

326. Humpyrey DuKxe oF 
Giovucester. Trag. by Ambrose 
Philips. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1723, The plot of this play 
is founded on history; and the 
piece. itself met with great ap- 
plause; but at present, as Dr. 
Johnson observes, it is only re- 
membered by ifs title, 

327. Hunianes; or, The Siege 
of Belgrade. V. by H.Brand. Acted 
at the Haymarket, by the Drury 
Lane Company, Jan. 18, 1792, but 
without success. See AGMUNDA, 
The scene of action is Belgrade, 
besieged, in 1456, by the Turks, 
under Mahomet If. whose very 
formidable attack was defeated by 
the heroism of Huniades. ‘There 
are marks of genius in this pieee; 
but many of the scenes were toa 
long for representation on the 
stage. It is printed in a volume 
of plays and poems, Svo. 1798. 

$28. Hunt Tue Sciprer. Mus. 
¥F. by the Rev. Henry Knapp. 
Acted at the’ Haymarket, 1784, 
with some applause. Not printed 
[but in a piratical way, 12mo. 
1792]. It is far from a dull piece. 

329. Yue HonTer oF THE 
Aves. Drama, by William Di- 
mond. Acted at the Haymarket, 
with success, 1804. 8vo. No date, 

330. THe Hunrineton Di- 
VERTISENENT 3 or, dn Enterlude 
Jor the general Entertainment at tie 
County Feast, held at Merekant 
Taylor's Hall, June 20, 1678. 4to. 
This piece has the letters W. M, 
and is dedicated to the nobility 
and gentry of the county. The 
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scene lies in Hinchinbroke grove, 
fields, and meadows. 


331. Huon or BourDEavux. 
Acted by the Earl of Sussex’s 
men, Dec. 28, 1593. Not in 
existence. 


332. HurLeoTHRuUMEO; or, The 
Supernatural. By Sam. Johnsen. 
8vo. 1729. This piece was perform- 
ed at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market,and hadarun ofabove thirty 
nights. ‘The oddity, whimsicalness, 
and originality of it, was what occa- 
sioned this amazing success; the 
play itself being one of the most 
absurd compages of wild extra- 
vagant incidents, incoherent sen- 
timents, and unconnected dia- 
Jogues. The author himself per- 
formed the principal part, viz. 
that of Lord Flame, semetimes in 
one key, sometimes in. another ; 
sometimes fiddling, sometimes dan- 
cing, and sometimes walking in 
very high stilts. The celebrated 
Dr. Byrom, the inventor ef a pe- 
culiar kind of short-hand, wrote 
an epilogue to it, in which his in- 
tention was to point out, by a 
friendly hint to the author, the 
absurdity of his play. Mr, John- 
son, however, so far from perceiv- 
ing the ridicule, looked on it as a 
compliment, and had it both 
spoken and printed to the piece. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that has 
here been said, it contains in some 
places certain strokes both of sen- 
timent and imagination that would 
do honeur even to the greatest 
genius, and which speak the 
author, if a madman, at least a 
madman with more than ordinary 
abilities —But, query, might not 
both play and epilogue be design- 
ed to expose false taste, fustian, 
and bombast ? 

333. Hurry Bury; or, The 
Fairy of the Well. Pant. Acted 
witli success at Drury Lane, in 
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the Christmas holidays, 1785-6. 
This was the joint production, we 
understood, of Messrs.James Cobb, 
and Thomas King the comedian. 

334. Tue Huszanpd HIS OWN 
Cuckxotp. Com. by John Dry- 
den, jun. Acted at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 4to. 1696. The story on 
which this play is founded was 
an accident which happened at 
Rome. The author, however, has 
transferred the scene to England, 
The prologue is written by Con- 
greve, and the preface and epi- 
legue by Mr. Dryden, sen.; but, 
with all this advantage, the play 
had iittle success. 

335. HycKE-SCcOoRNER. 4to. 
black letter. No date. Emprynted 
by me Wynkyn de Worde. This 
piece, as Dr. Percy observes, bears 
no distant resemblance to comedy. 
Its chief aim is, to exhibit charac- 
ters and manners. Bating a few 
meral and religious. reflections, it 
is of a comic cast, and contains a 
hamorous display of some of the 
vices and follies of the age. In- 
deed, the author has generally been 
so little attentive to allegory, that 
we need only substitute other 
names to his persenages, and we 
have real characters and living 
manners. This play has been re- 
printed by Hawkins, in his three 
volumes ot Old Plays, intitled The 
Origin of the English Drama. 
12mo. Oxtord, 1773. See vol. 1. 
p. 69. where the reader will like- 
wise meet with Dr. Percy’s curious 
analysis of so extraordinary a per- 
formance. 

330. Hype Park. Com. by 
James Shirley. Acted at the pri- 
vate house, Drury Lane. 4to. 
1637. Though not a perfect per- 
formance, being irregular and un- 
dramatic in its conduct, it contains 
some excellent sparks of humour. 
It is dedicated to Henry Lord 
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Holland, who was afterwards be- 
headed. 

337. Hymen. A New Occa- 
gional Interlude, in honour of the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of 
England to the Prince of Bruns- 
wick. [ByaMr. Allen; who, we 
Believe, was the author of Hrze- 
KraH.] Performed at Drury Lane, 
3764. Not printed. 

Danchet, in his Dissertation sur 
€érémonies Nuptiales, tells us, re- 
specting the deification of Hymen, 
that he was a young man of 
Athens, obscurely born, but ex- 
tremely beautiful. Falling in love 
with a young lady of distinction, 
he disguised himself in a female 
habit, in order to get access to 
her, and enjoy the pleasure of her 
company. As he happened to be 
ene day in this disguise, with his 
mistress, and her female compa- 
wions, celebrating, on the sea- 
shore, the rites of Ceres Eleusina, 
a gang of pirates came upon them, 
By surprise, and carried them all 
off. The pirates, having conveyed 
them toa distant island, got drunk 
for joy, and fell asleep. Hymen 
seized his opportunity ; armed the 
virgins, and dispatched the pirates: 
after which, leaving the ladieson the 
island, he went in haste to Athens, 
where he told his adventure to all 
the parents, and demanded her he 
Joved in marriage, as her ransom. 
His request was granted—and so 
fortunate was the marriage, that 
the name of Hymen was ever after 
invoked on all future nuptials. 
4ind, in progress of time, the 
Greeks enrolled him among their 
gods. 

338. Hymenz1; or, The So- 
‘demnities of a Masque and Barriers 
at a Marriage, by Ben Jonson. 
4to. 1606; S8vo. 1756. To this 
piece the author has annexed many 
very curious and learned marginal 
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notes for the illustration of the ane 
cient Greek and Roman customs. 

339. THE HyMENEAL PaRTY¥ ; 
or, The Generous Friends, Com. 
8vo. 1789. Not acted. In the 
prologue to this piece, the author 
is announced to be only in his 
nineteenth year; but, had he been 
in his twelfth, the play might not 
have been much worse than it is. 

34C. Hymen’s Hortipay; or, 
Cupid's Fagaries, by Samuel Row- 
ley. Revived before the King and 
Queen at Whitehall, 1633. Not 
printed. 

341. Hymen’s Triumpu. Pas-~ 
toral Tragi-Com. by Sam. Daniel. 
4to. 1623. This piece was pre- 
sented at an entertainment given 
to King James I. by his Queen at 
her court in the Strand, on the 
nuptials of Lord Roxborough, and 
is dedicated to the said Queen, It 
is introduced by a very pretty pro- 
fogue, in which Hymen is opposed 
by Avarice, Envy, and Jealousy, 
the three greatest disturbers of 
matrimonial happiness. It is en- 
tered on the Stationers’ book, Jan, 
13, t6t4. Not many passages in 
our most admired plays cam exceed 
the tenderness, passion, and dis- 
tress, of the speech of Thyrsis, in 
the first scene, where he is advised, 
by Paleemon, not to mourn for 
his lost Sylvia, from the consider- 
ation, that he might find another 


As lovely, and as fair, and sweet as she, 


To which Thyrsis replies— 


As fair and sweet as she! Palamon, 
peace: 

Ah, what can pictures be unto the life > 

That sweetness can be found in images, 

Which all nymphs else besides her seem 
to me? 

She only was a real creature—she.. 

Should I another love, then I must have 

Another heart, for this is fall of her, 

And evermore shall be: here is she 
drawn 
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At length, and whole; and more, this 
table is 

A story, andisall of her, and all 

Wrought in the liveliest colours of my 
blood ; 

And can there be a room for others 
here? 

Should I disfgure such a piece, and blot 

The perfect’st workmanship that love 
e’er wrought ? 

Palemon, no, ah no! it cost too dear ; 

it must remain entire, whilelife remains, 

The monument of her and of my pains. 

342. Hymen’s TriumpPy; or, 
Trick upon Trick. Pant. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1737. 

343. HyPERMNESTRA; or, Love 
in Tears. Trag. by Robert Owen. 
Ato. 1703; 12mo. 1722. The 
scene lies in Argos. The story is 
built on history, and the time the 
same as that of the representation. 
The play, however, was never 
acted. 

344. THe Hypocuonpriac. 
Com. by Mr. Ozell. This is only 
a translation of Moliere’s Malade 
imaginaire, 
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345. Tue Hyprocnonprtac. 
Farce, Anonym. borrowed from 
the foregoing ; but never acted. 
346. THe HypocHonpriac. 
Mus. Ent. by Andrew Franklin. 
Acted at Smock Alley, Dublin, 


1785. Not printed. 
347. Tue Hyrocrite. Com. 
by Isaac Bickerstaffe. Acted at 


Drury Lane. 8vo. 1768. This is 
an alteration of Cibber’s Nonju- 
ror. Scarcely any thing more than 
the character of Maw-worm was 
written by the present author, 
who introduced it for the sake of 
Weston’s comic talents. Few 
plays have had the advantage of 
better acting, and, in consequence, 
few had a greater share of success. 
It is one of the most valuable cha- 
racteristics of this play, that while 
it severely satirizes hypocrisy, fana~ 
ticism (asin Maw-worm), and out- 
rageous pretensions to sanctity, if 
carefully distinguishes between, 
these and rational piety, 
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1. Isxanim, the Illustrious Bassa. 
Tragedy, in heroic verse, 
Elk. Settle. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 4to. 1077; 4to. 1694. 
This play is written in heroic 
verse, the plot taken from Scu- 
dery’s Romance of the same name, 
and the scene laid in Solyman’s 
seraglio. 

2. Isxauim XII. Emperor of 
the Turks. Trag. by Mary Pix. 
Ato. 1696. In the title-page, he 
is, by some mistake, called Ibra-~ 


by . 
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him XIII. This play has not much 
sublimity of expression, or har- 
mony of numbers; yet the dis- 
tress of Morena is truly affecting, 
and theconduct of the play far from 
contemptible. The plot is to be 
found in Sir Paul Ricaut’s Con 
tinuation of the Turkish History. 
3. Ipevia; or, The Feuds of 
Switzerland. Tragedy, by —— 
Simeons, junior. This piece was 
acted at Liverpool, 1802, for the 
benefit of Mr. Hurst, formerly of 
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Drury Lane ; but; we believe, has 
not been printed. 

4, ‘Ir ir BE nor Goon THE 
Diver is tnir. A new Play, 
«as it hath bin lately acted with 
** great applause by the Queene’s 
*¢ Majesties servants, at the Red 
«« Bull; written by Thomas Dek- 
s¢ ker. 4to. 1612.” The principal 
plot of this piece is built on Ma- 
chiavel’s Marriage of Belphegor, 
which is to be found in the select 
collection of Novels before men- 
tioned. The name is founded on 
a quibble, the Devil being a prin- 
€ipal character in the play. Scene, 
Naples. 

5. lf you KNOW NOT ME, You 
xnow Nosopy ; or, The Troubles 
of Queen Elizabeth, in two parts, 
by Thomas Heywood. Part Ist, 
4to. 1605; 1000; 4to. 1608; Ato. 
1013; 4to. 10632. Part 2d, 4to. 
1606; 4to. 1623; Ato. 1033. The 
second part contains the building 
of the Royal Exchange, and the 
famous victory of Queen Elizabeth 
in the year 1588. These plays 
were printed without the author’s 
€onsent or knowledge, and that 
sD corruptly as not even to be 
divided into acts; on which, at 
the revival of it at the Cockpit, 
ome-and-twenty years after its first 
representation, he thought it ne- 
cessary to write a prologue to it; 
in which he thus inveighs against, 
and disclaims, the imperfect copy : 


$6 °'T was ill nurst, 

§ And yet received as well perform’d at 
first, 

66 Grac’d and frequented; for the cradle- 
age 

s¢ Did throng the seats, the boxes, and 
the stage, 

*€ So tnuch ; that some by stenography 
drew 

#¢ The plot, puf it in print (scarce one 
word true) 5 

* And in that lameness it has limpt so 
long ; 

“The author now,to vindicate that wrong, 


ITLL 
“ Hath took the pains upright upon its 
feet, 
** To teach it walk: so please you sit, 
and see’t.” 

6. Ionez pe Castro. Trag. 
translated from the Portuguese of 
Don Domingo Quita, by Benj. 
Thompson. 12mo. 1800. Never 
acted. 

7. Dona Jonez vE Castro. 
Tra. from the Portuguese of Ni- 
cola Luiz; with remarks on the 
history of that unfortunate Lady. 
By John Adamson. 12mo. 1808. 
Never acted. The play is deficient 
in almost every requisite of dra- 
matic composition; and Mr. A.’s 
translation of it is not calculated 
to cover any of its original defects. 
The Princess of Navarre is a very 
disgusting character. In his pre- 
face, the translator enumerates no 
less than nine tragedies founded 
on this story. Among these, he 
mentions two in English; but a 
third, and very good one, will be 
found in a subsequent article. See 
Inez. 

8. Ienoramus. Com. by R. 
C. 4to. 1662. This is a transla- 
tion of the Latin play of the same 
name. ‘Lhe two annexed letters 
are explained by Coxeter to stand 
for Rob. Codrington. 

g. Icnoramus; or, The Eng- 
lish Lawyer. Comedy. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 12mo.. 1736. 

10. An ILL BEGINNING HAS A 
Goop End, aND aA BAD BEGIN- 
NING MAY HAVE A Goop Enp. 
Comedy, by John Forde, entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, June 29, 1660. It was 
performed at court, in 1013, and 
was among those destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton’s servant. 

11. THe 1Lt-NaTur’p Man. 
Comedy. Acted every day in this 
Metropolis. 8vo. 1773. 

AZ T/L tev, you Wat. 
Coin. by Elizabeth Inchbald. 8yo. 
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1786. First acted at the Hay- 
market, Aug. 4, 1785, and well 
received. A principal incident in 
this piece is derived from The 
English Merchant. Mr, Colman, 
we have been told, gave the name 
to this comedy, which possesses 
both humour and interest, 

183. ILLumMinaTion; or, The 
_ Glaziers’ Conspiracy. A Prelude, 

by F. Pilon. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 177y. This trifle 
was produced by the rejoicings on 
the acquittal ot Admiral Keppel. 
The writer of it had a very happy 
talent at catching temporary sub- 
jects for the exercise of his drama- 
tic powers. 

14. THe Imace or Love. 
This is one of Bishop Bale’s drama- 
tic pieces, mentioned by himself 
in his Catalogue. 

15. Tus IMacinary Cuckovp. 
Comedy, by Ozell. This is only 
a translation of Mboliere’s Cocu 
imaginaire. From this piece hints 
have been taken for the plots of 
several English comedies ; as shall 
be pointed out, wherever they oc- 
cur, 

16. THe IMaGinary OBSTACLE. 
Com. translated from the French, 
and printed in Foote’s Comic The- 
atre, vol. ii. 12mo0. 1762. 

17, Imitation; or, The Female 
Fortune Hunters. Comm. by F. G. 
Waldron.’ Acted at Drary Lane, 
1783; but coolly received. N. P, 
The characters were fiearly those 
of The Beaux Stratagem, reversing 
the sexes. The prologue, spoken 
by Mr. Bannister, jun. had the 
singularity of every line terminat- 
ing in ation. See HriGHO FoR 
a Hussanp! 

18. Imiration A ta Mone. 
Jnterl. Performed at the Earl of 
Aldborough’s private theatre, Strat- 
ford Place, 1791. A Mr. Simonds 
performed the part o6a Theatrical 
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Candidate, and introduced imita- 
tions of all the then principal per- 
formers, of both sexes, at the 
public theatres. Not printed. 

10. Imrarrenr Poverry: See 
INTERLUDE OF ImpaAcYENTE Po- 
VERTE. 

20. THe ImMperiat Cxaprives. 
Trag. by John Mottley. 8yo. 1720. 
This piece has some merit, aud 
was acted five nights in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. Scene, Carthage. The 
story. is the invasion of Genseric 
King of the Vandals, in the time 
of Maximus, atter the death of 
Valentinian. 

21. THe Impertat Conspira- 
TOR OverTHROWN ; or, Spanish 
Poison for Suljugation; being the 
last act of along tragedy. A Serio- 
burlesque Performance, by P. H. 
Edwards. 8vo. 1808, 

22, Tue Impgsriat Tracepr. 
Anonymous. Folio. 1669, Acted 
at the Nursery, in Barbican. The 
greater part of this play is taken 
trom a Latin one. The plot is 
built on the history of Zeno, the 
twelfth Emperor trom Constan- 
tine, and the scene lies in Con- 
stantinople. Jacob has positively 
ascribed this play to Sir William 
Killigrew. But in the former 
edition of this work, the editor 
expresses his doubts of its being 
assigned to him with truth; the 
principal of his reasons being 
grounded on the supposed death 
of Sir William Killigrew, in 1665, 
who lived until the year 1602. 
We shall therefore leave him in 
possession of all the credit arising 
from this tragedy, which cannat 
boast of much excellence. 

23. ImeeRiace. Trag. [by Sir 
Ralph Freetnan.] 4to. 1655. Lang- 
baine gives this play a most excel- 
lent character, placing it on an 
equal rank with most of thé tra 
gedies of that period, and speaks 
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of the catastrophe as being ex- 
tremely affecting. The plot is 
taken from Beard’s Theatre, Gou- 
lart’s Hist. Admirab. &c. and the 
scene laid in Genoa. The author 
has prefixed some testimonies from 
Aristotle, &c. to manifest the va- 
jue which the writers of antiquity 
had for tragedy. 

24. Tue ImMpEeRTINENT Lo- 
vers; or, A Coquet at her Wit's 
End, Com. by a Citizen of Lon- 
don. Acted at Drury Lane. S8vo. 
1723. This is, probably, the same 
piece as is mentioned in Mears’s 
Catalogue; as written by Francis 
Hawling. It was acted only one 
night, by the summer company ; 
and is introduced by a preface,. 
and remarks upon its usage; sub- 
mitted to Sir Richard Steele, and 
the three gentlemen concerned 
with him as patentees. 

25. Tue Imperrinents. Com. 
by Ozell. Translation from the 
Facheux of Moliere. 

20. Tue Impostor. Tragedy, 
by Henry Brooke. Svo. 1778. 
This tragedy is on the same sub- 
ject as Miller’s Mahomet. It was 
not acted. 

27.'THE ImvostTor DETECTED; 
or, The Vintner's Triumph over 
B[rook]e and H[ellie]r.. A Farce, 
occasioned Ly a Case lately offered to 
the H—e of C ns, by the said 
B ke and H ee ALOnsli aloe 
The scene, London and Westmin- 
ster. This piece was evidently 
never intended for the stage, but 
4vas only a political and party af- 
fair, which may be known by look- 
ing into the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment of that year. 

28, Tue Imrostors; or, A 

wre for Credulity. Farce. By 
ae Reed. Acted March 19, 
1776, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
witb an excellent prologue, for the 


benefit of Mr. Woodward. The 
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story of this piece was professedly 
taken from Gil Blas; and, al- 
though we cannot give it much 
praise as to literary merit, it would 
be unjust not to say that it pro- 
voked many hearty peals of laugh- 
ter. It has not been printed. 

29. Tue Impostors. Comedy, 
by Richard Cumberland. Acted 
at Drury Lane, with tolerable 
success. Svo. 1789. The plot of 
this piece is fundamentally that of 
The Beaux Stratagem, and some 
other late plays. Two impostors 
insinuate themselves intothe house 
of Sir Solomon Sapient, by the 
pretended title and name of Lord 
Janus and Mr. Polycarp; and the 
one endeavours to marry Miss 
Dorothy, an old liquorish maid ; 
the other Miss Eleanor, a pre- 
tended simpleton, but in fact a 
young lady of sensibility and good 
sense. The detection of this im- 
posture, by Sir Charles Freemantle’ 
and Captain Sapient, forms the 
story; which is well wrought into 
pleasant scenes of lively dialogue. 
The repartees are neat, and the 
manners of the characters tolerably 
preserved. The first four acts, 
however, are the best. In the 
fifth, the interest falls off very 
much. The author appears to 
have exhausted his strength in the 
former four, and has little or no- 
thing left for the fifth, but tedious 
dialogue, and incidents for which 
the audience were prepared by an- 
ticipation. The morality is good. 

30. Tue Imposturs. Tragi- 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted at 
the private house, Black Friars. 
Svo. 1652. Scene, Mantua. 

31.Tus IMPosTURE DEFZATED; 
or, A Trick to cheat the Devil. 
Com. by George Powell. 4to. 1698. 
The author himself says, that this 
trifle of a comedy was only a slight 
piece of scribble for the introduc- 
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tion of a little music, being no 
more than a short week's work, to 
serve the wants of a thin play- 
house and Jong vacation. Scene, 
Venice. At the end isa masque, 
called, Enpymton, The Man in 
the Moon. They were performed 
at the Theatre in Drury Lane. 

32. Or THE IMPOSTURES OF 
Tuomas Becxert. This is ano- 
ther piece on Bishop Bale’s list. 

33. THE Impromptu oF VER- 
BAILLES, by Ozell, translated from 
Moliere’s coinedy of the same 
name, 

34. In anno Our oF Tune. 
Mus. Afterpiece, written by D. 
Lawler; and altered, it seems, by 
Mr. Cherry. Acted at Drury Lane, 
March 1808 ; but with indifferent 
success. The blame of its failure, 
the original author publicly charg- 
ed on Mr. Cherry, in a letter to 
the editor of a morning paper, of 
which the following is an extract : 

** T must beg the favour of you 
*« to correct a mis-statement (cer- 
“« tainly not an intentional one) in 
«© your paper; where, in criticising 
«« the new afterpiece, called, * In 
«© and out of Tune,’ you give the 
«* public to understand that the 
“‘ piece was originally written by. 
s¢me, arid has been recently 
«‘ adapted to the stage by Mr. 
«« Cherry. 

«If filling up a good outline 
«with dull and insipid dialogue, 
‘¢ and slurring over incidents cal- 
** culated to produce much farcical 
“‘ effect, be adapting a piece to 
“the stage, Mr. Cherry has cer- 
“« tainly done so much for the 
*« materials which I furnished for 
«¢ the composition of a farce, ori- 
#© ginally intended to have been 
«called, ‘ The Musical Family.’ 

«« [ was applied to, about twelve 


** months ago, by Mr. Corri, to 
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*« write the farce in question. It 
** was agreed upon, that I should 
“produce the skeleton of the 
‘* piece, arranging the whole bu- 
** siness dramatically, delineating 
“« the characters, and detailing the 
* incidents, scene by scene, in 
* order to decide quickly whether 
“or not the managers would en- 
*« courage the undertaking. This 
** I did, under an express stipula- 
*‘ tion, witnessed by Mr. Edward 
«« Williams, barrister, No. 8, 
** Southampton Buildings, Hol- 
‘© born, that, when once I had 
“« taken up my pen in it, the work 
** should not be given to another 
** person to complete. My ma- 
«* nuscript was submitted to Mr. 
** Justice Graham, who _ highly 
“* approved of it ; and shortly after 
«« Mr. Corri put all my ideas into 
“the hands of Mr. Cherry, to 
*« write from it the piece perform- 
«< ed last Tuesday at Drury Lane. 

«‘T wrote to Mr. Graham, on 
«« Sunday evening last, a letter, 
‘‘ stating my intention to publish 
«the incidents of my invention 
«« before the representation of the 
«« piece, to enable the public there- 
«* by to decide how far I had been 
*¢ unfairly treated. To this letter 
«© T received an answer in the 
‘© course of an hour, requesting I 
«would call on Mr. G. the next 
*¢ morning. I didso, and receiv- 
<« ed that gentleman’s pledge, that 
« I should have strict justice done 
Ss me: 

«< In consequence of Mr. G.’s 
«* having observed, in the course 
‘“©of our interview, that Mr, 
«* Cherry had not done justice to 
‘* the materials I had furnished 
‘< him with, I wrote in the course 
‘© of Monday, requesting to see 
‘© one rehearsal, previous to the 
‘‘ performance of the piece; to 
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«this IT received an answer, not 
“* strictly consonant with Mr. Gra- 
ham’s assurances to me. 

«« T attended the representation 
of ‘ /n and out of Tune,’ on 
Tuesday night; and what I saw 
-*© served to convince me that the 
«« incidents had Leen cut and dis- 
«© torted, 

«© This business shall shortly be 
laid before the public more at 
large; at present I have only to 
request, as it is certainly libel- 
ling a man’s character to repre- 
sent him, in an unqualified man- 
ner, as the author of such a 
“* piece as that produced at Drury 
«« Lane on Tuesday evening, that 
“‘ you will do me justice in the 
‘estimation of the numerous 
“‘ readers of your respectable pa- 
“« per, by giving insertion to this 
“* letter. 
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. © D. LAWLER. 

No.15, Ryder’s Court.” 

35. Tue Incas; ot, The Pe- 
ruvian Virgin. An Hist. Opera, 
by John Thelwall. The play of 
Columbus being similar to this 
opera, it has been insinuated that 
Mr. Morton borrowed greatly from 
The Incas, while it was in the 
hands of Mr. Harris, the pro- 
prietor of Covent Garden Theatre, 
who declined performing Mr.Thel- 
wall’s piece, as not likely to suc- 
ceed, but shortly after brought 
out Columlus ; during the-ran of 
which The Incas was advertised to 
be published. We are uncertain 
whether it has yet been printed 
complete; but a specimen (of 
about a dozen pages) of it was 
printed in a periodical work in 
1792. Mr. Harris positively de- 
clared, that neither Mr. Morton, 
nor any other person, but himself, 
had had a sight of Mr. Thelwall’s 
play: the ‘charge of plagiarism, 
therefore, was unfounded. —- 
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36. Tue IncHANTED LOVERS. 
See ExcuantTEepD LovERs. 

37. Tue INCONSOLABLES 3; OF, 
The Contented Cuckold. Dramatic 
Farce, of three acts. Anonym. 
8vo. 1738. ‘This piece was never 
acted, and is indeed by no means 
deserving of representation. We 
imagine it to have a reference ‘to, 
and to have been intended as an 
exposure of, some particular event 
in private life, which might have 
for some time supplied the favour- 
ite kind of scandal to the card and 
tea tables of this metropolis at that 
period. 

38. Tue InconsTanvt ; or, The 
Way to win Him. Com. by Geo. 
Farquhar. Acted at Drury Lane. 
4to.1702. This is a very lively 
and entertaining comedy, although 
there are some incidents in it 
which scarcely come within the 
limits of probability. The author 
in his Preface, and Rowe in the 
Epilogue, say the hint of the play 
only was taken from HKeaumont 
and Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase, 
though, in fact, the main plot 
and whole scenes were borrowed 
from thence; but the catastrophe 
of the last act, where young Mi- 
rabel is in danger of his lite ata 
courtezan’s house, and is delivered 
by the carefulness of his mistress 
‘Oriana disguised as his page, owes 
its origin, it is said, to an affair of 
the like nature, in which the au- 
ther had himself some concern 
when on military duty abroad. 
The scene lies in Paris. 

39. Tur Inconstanr Lapy. 
Com. by Arthur Wilson. Entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, Sept. 9;,1653, but not 
printed. It was among those de- 
stroyed by Mr. Warburton’s ser- 
vant. 

‘AO. INDEPENDENCE; or, The 
Trustee. Com. by J. T. Alling- 
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ham. Acted at the Haymarket 
Theatre, by the Covent Garden 
Company, March 1809. It was 
not well received, however, and 
after lingering through six nights 
was laid on the prompter's shelf. 
Not printed. 

41. Tue InpepenpenT Pa- 
rrioT; or, Musical Folly. Com. 
by Fran. Lynch. Acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Svo. 1737. 

42, Tur Inpian. Farce, by 
John Fenwick. Acted at Drury 
Lane, but with little success. 8vo. 
1800. The ground of this farce 
had been previously occupied by 
Mr. Miller, in drt and Nature, a 
comedy ; which was itself derived 
from a French opera, called Arle- 
guin Sauvage. 

43. Tus Indian CaPTiIveE; or, 
The Death of Ducomar. Histo- 
rical Play, taken from the Turish 
Mogulistan; or, The History of 


the Mogul Tartars. Acted at Dub-. 


jin, for Mr. Raymond’s benefit, 
1796. 
44,Tue Inpian Cuier. M.E. 
by John Williams. This was an- 
nounced for performance at Capel 
Street, Dublin; but never acted, 
nor printed. 
’ 45. Inp1an Emperor; or, The 
Conquest of Mexico by theSpaniards. 
Tragi-Com. by J. Dryden. 4to. 
1667; 4to. 10608; 4to. 1692; Ato. 
1700. This play is a sequel to the 
Indian Queen. Of this connexion 
notice was given to the andience 
dy printed bills, distributed at the 
door; an expedient which may be 
supposed to be ridiculed in The 
Rehearsal, when Bayes says, that 
he shall take particular care to in- 
sinuate the plot into the boxes. 
It is written in heroic verse, the 
plot is taken from the several his- 
torians who have written on_ this 
affair, and met with great success 
in the representation, The scene 
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lies in Mexico, and two leagues 
about it. 

46. Tue Inp1an EMPEROR; or, 
The Conquest of Peru ly the Spa- 
neards. Trag. by Francis Haw- 
ling. This was acted in the. year 
1728, and was promised in a se- 
cond collection of this author's 
Poems, which never appeared. 

47. Tue Inpian Exizes. Com. 
translated from Kotzebue, by Benj. 
Thompson. 8yvo. 1800. Never 
acted. 

48. Inpian Qutgen. Trag. by 
Sir Robert Howard and Mr. Dry- 
den. Fol. 1665, 1692. This is 
in heroie verse, and met with great 
applause. Scene, near Mexico. 

49. Tue Inpians. Trag. by 
Mr. Richardson, of Glasgow. 8vo. 
1790. This play was acted at 
Richmond. Without much no- 
velty of plot, character, or inci- 
dent, it is yet interesting and pa- 
thetic. 

50. THe Invrans In ENGLAND. 
Com. in three acts, translated from 
Kotzebue, by A. Thomson, Ne- 
ver acted; but printed at Perth, 
in a volume called The German 
Miscellany, 12mo. 1796. 

51. Tue Inpiscreer Lover. 
Com. by Abraham Portal. Acted 
at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market, for the benefit of the Bri- 
tish Lying-in Hospital, in Brown- 
low Street. 8vo. 1768. Charity 
covereth a multitude of failings! 

52. INpiIscRETION. Coin. by 
Prince Hoare. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo.1800. The design of 
this piece is very laudable: to in- 
dicate, that indiscretion is the 
door to guilt; and that one false 
step may hurry us into irretriev- 
able misery. ‘To quit the roof of 
a parent is the most alarming in- 
discretion of which a female can 
be guilty: she forfeits the regard 
of the author of her being; and 
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is thus too apt to supply the loss, 
by accepting a protection which 
brings with it dishonour and ruin, 
This is the danger against which 
Mr. Hoare offers a warning to the 
sex. The piece, which has great 
merit in other respects, also affords 
a good lesson to fathers, not too 
rigorously to attempt to control 
the passions of their daughters, 
and force them into connubial ties 
wholly adverse to their inclina- 
tions. The comic business arises 
out of an advertisement for a 
wife. 

53. Inez. Trag. [by the Rev. 
Charles Symmonds, D.D.]_ 8vo. 
17906. bis is a drama of very 
considerable merit. ‘The story is in- 
teresting, the sentiments are noble, 
and conveyed in dialogue possess- 
ing the true graces of poetry. The 
plot is ingeniously conducted, and 
some of the situations are highly 
dramatic. Never acted. 

54. Tue InrrexiB_e Caprive, 
Trag. by Miss Hannah More. S8vo. 
1774, This is founded on the 
story of Regulus, and was acted 
one night at Bath. 

55. Tue InvormMeRs OUTWIT- 
TED, <A Tragi comical Farce. 
Anonym. ‘This piece was never 
acted, but printed in 1738. 8vo. 

56. L'INGANNO FORTUNATO; 
er, The Happy Delusion. Corn. 
Acted at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, by the company of 
Italian Comedians. Svo. 1727. 
This comedy, as it is called, is only 
a pantornime in five acts. See THE 
Happy Deiusion. 

57. InGRATITUDE; or, The 
Adulteress. A Tragic Drama, in 
three acts, by Joseph Moser. This 
play, which is founded on Hey- 
wood's Woman killed with Kind- 
** ness,’ was printed in The Eu- 
‘ropean Magazine, vol. lviii. Syo, 
A810, 
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58. Tue INGRATITUDE OF A 
ComMonwEALtH; or, The Fall of 
Caius Martius Coriolanus. Trag. 
by N. Tate. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1682. . This play is 
founded on Shakspeare’s Coriola- 
nus, and was chosen by the au- 
thor, as he acknowledges, on ac- 
count of the resemblance between 
the busy faction of his own time 
and that of Coriolanus. Scene, 
the cities of Rome and Corioli. 

59. THe INHERITANCE. A mo- 
ral and dramatic Tale. This is a 
translation of a very pleasing little 
drama from the French of M. Bret, 
and is printed in the second vo- 
lume of ‘* Tales, Romances, Apo- 
*« logues,”” &c. 12mo. 1786. 

60. InsuRED Honour. Trag. 
by Henry Brooke. See Tuz Ear 
or WESTMORLAND. 

61. Insur’p Innocence. Tr. 
by Fettiplace Bellers. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1732. The 
scene of this play, which was 
acted only six nights, is laid at 
Naples, and the fable is a fiction 
of the author's invention. The 
most prominent character resem- 
bles that of Jago. In a preface 
the author complains of the neg- 
lect of the managers of that pe- 
riod, in not affording the piece 
proper attention in the rehearsals, 
scenes, and dresses, and decrying 
it, by themselves and their emis- 
saries, in all places where their 
judgments would pass. 

62. Insur'’p Love; or, The 
Cruel Husband. Trag. by N. Tate. 
4to.1707. This tragedy was pre- 
pared fer the stage, and designed 
to have been acted at the Theatre 
Royal; but by some means or 
other, it was never performed. It 
is, however, only Webster's W HITE 
Devit, with some alterations, 
chiefly curtailments. 

83. [nsur’p Lovs; or, The 
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Lady's Satisfaction. Com. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 4to. N.D.[1711.] 

64. Tue Insur’p Lovers; or, 
The Ambitious Father. Trag. by 
W. Mountfort. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to.1688, This play met 
with but indifferent success, and 
indeed seems not to have merited 
better, Langbaine charges the au- 
thor with haying, like Sir Courily 
Nice, written for his diversion, but 
without regarding wit. 

65. Tue Insur’> PRINCESS; 
or, The Fatal IVager.  Travi- 
Comedy, by T. Durfey. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal. 4to, 1682. 
The foundation and great part of 
the language of this play is taken 
from Shakspeare’s Cymbeline, and 
the scene lies at Lud’s Town, alias 
London. The author has also 
made use of the epilogue to the 
Fool turn'd Critic (a play of his 
own), by way of prologue to this 
piece! Its running-title is, The 
Unequal Match; or; The Fatal 
Wager. 

66. InsuR’pD ViRTUE; or, The 
Virgin Martyr. Trag. by Benj. 
Griffin. 12mo0.1715. Acted at 
Richmond by the Dukes of South- 
ampton and Cleveland’s Servants. 
The scene, Caesarea. This piece 
is nothing more than an alteration 
of an old play with the latter title, 
written by Massinger and Dekker. 

67. Inxte anp Yarico. Trag. 
of three acts, by [Mr. Weddel] the 
author of The City Farce. Svo. 
1742. Not acted; but said, in 
the title-page, to have been in- 
tended to be performed at Covent 
Garden. The story from The 
Spectator, vol. i. No. 11. 

68. InKLE and Yarico. Op. 
by George Colman, jun. 8vo. 
No date. [1787.] Acted, with 
great success, at the Haymarket 
Theatre. The whole of the cha- 
racters are of Mr. Colman’s crea- 
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tion, except those of the hero and 
heroine. ‘The scenes are amusing ; 
the dialogue is spirited; and the 
incident of Inkle’s happening to 
make the offer of Yarico for sale 
to the governor of Barbadoes, his 
intended father-in-law, without 
knowing him, is a very happy 
idea, _ 

69. In Love, in Desr, ano 
IN Liavon; or, Our Way in Wales. 


Mas. Dram. by J. C. Cross. 8yvo 
1797. 
70. Tue Inner TemePre 


Masavue; or, Masque of Heroes. 
By Thomas Middleton. 4to. 1619; 
4to.1640. This was presented (as 
au entertainment for many worthy 
ladies) by the gentlemen of that 
ancient house, Mrs. Behn has 
borrowed very considerably from 
it in her City Heiress. 

7). Tue Inner TEempce 
Masave. By William Browne, 
Performed about the year 1620. 
Printed from a manuscript in Ema- 
nuel college library 1772, in Da- 
vies’s edition of this author’s works. 
Mr. Warton supposes this masque 
to have suggested the hint to Mil- 
ton of his Masque of Comus. See. 
History of Poetry, vol. ii. 403, 

. 72. INNOCENCE BETRAY’D; or, 
The Royal Impostor. Dram. Ent. 
by Messrs. Danie] Bellamy, sen. 
and jun, 12mo, 1740. This piece 
was never acted, but is one of se- 
veral dramatic pieces written in 
concert by these two gentlemen, 
father and son, and published by 
them in a volume, together with 


some miscellanies in prose and 
verse 
73. Innocence DistTrRess’p ; 


or, The Royal Penitents. Trag. 

by Robert Gould. 8vo. 1737. This 

play is on the same incestuous sub- 

ject as The Fatal Discovery; or, 

Love in Ruins: and The Myste- 

rious Mother. It was never acted, 
¥3 
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but was published by subscription 
for the benefit of the author’s 
daughter, who dedicates it to the 
duchess of Beaufort. The scene 
is in the Great Duke’s palace in 
Mosco. 

74. Tue Innocent Mistress. 
Com. by Mrs. M. Pix. 4to. 1697. 
This play was acted at the Theatre 
in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
in the summer season, yet met 
with very good success. It is not, 
however, original ; several incidents 
in it being borrowed from other 
plays, particularly from Sir George 
Etherege’s Man of Mode. Scene, 
London. Prologue and epilogue 
by Mr. Motteux. 

75. THe Innocent Usurrer ; 
or, The Death of the Lady Jane 
Gray. Trag. by J. Banks. 4to. 
1694. This play was prohibited 
the stage on account of some mis- 
taken censures and groundless in- 
sinuations that it reflected on the 
government. The author, in his 
dedication, however, has vindi- 
cated himself from that charge, by 
setting forth that it was written 
‘ ten years before; so that it could 
not possibly have been meant to 
cast.a reflection on the then present 
government. It is far from being 
the worst of his dramatic writings; 
and although, in point of lan- 
guage and beauty of poetry, it falls 
short of Mr. Rowe’s Tragedy on 
the same story, yet it excels it with 
respect tothe pathos, andastrict ad- 
herence to historical fact. The 
plot is built on the sufferings of 
that fair unfortunate victim to the 
ambition of her relations; and 
the scene lies in the Tower. 

76, Tue InocuLator. Com. 
by George Saville Carey. 8v0.1766. 

77. Tue Inauisition. Farce, 
by J. Philips. 8vo. 1717. This 
piece was never performed, but is 
supposed to be acted at Child’s 
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Coffeehouse, and the King’s Arms 
Tavern in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
The subject of it is the controversy 
between the Bishop of Bangor and 
Dr. Snape, which controversy is 
here said to be fairly stated and set 
in a true light. As-other pieces 
published about this time, with the 
same name, are ascribed to Dr. 
Sewell, we imagine this also to be 
by the same hand. See Pre- 
TENDER’S FLIGHT. 

78. Tue Inevistror. Trag. 
in fiye acts. By James Petit An- 
drews, and Henry James Pye. 
This was an alteration from the 
German, and was never acted, 
8vo. 1798. The poetry of this 
play is simple and elegant; but 
the piece would have had little at- 
traction on the stage. 

79. Tur Inauisiror. Play. 
Acted at the Haymarket, June 
1798; but ill received. Svo.1798. 
[Ascribed to Mr. Holcroft.] It 
was a free translation, in prose, 
from the German. Some Iudi- 
crous passages which occurred 
(such as the heroine, in a very dis- 
tressing crisis, asking an algua- 
zile if he had a watch about him, 
&c.) set the risible muscles in mo- 
tion; and this marvellous, myste- 
rious, and terrific production was 
actually laughed down. It is but 
fair, however, to say, that it reads 
better than it acted. 

80. Tue Insariate Counress. 
Trag. by J. Marston. 4to. 1613 ; 
4to, 1631. As it was a common 
custom with this author to disguise 
his story, and represent real per- 
sonages under feigned characters, 
Langbaine conjectures that by Isa- 
bella, the insatiable Countess of 
Suevia, is meant Joan, the first 
Queen of Jerusalem, Naples, and 
Sicily. Nor is this writer the 
only one who has made use of her 
story under a false title; her tale 
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being related in Bandello’s novels, 
and by Belleforest, tom. ii. Nov, 
20, under the character of the 
Countess of Celant, as also in 
God’s Revenge against Adultery, 
Hist.5, by the title of Anne Duchess 
of Ulme. Though all the cata- 
logues ascribe this play to Mar- 
ston, and it is actually printed with 
his name to it, yet there is almost 
equal reason to assign it to William 
Barksted. In the collection of Mr. 
Kemble is a copy of it with Bark- 
sted’s name in the title-page as the 
author. 

81. Tre Insieniricants. C. 
of five acts, by Dr. Bacon. 8vo. 
1757. In the argument the au- 
thor says, ‘‘ In this piece all the tri- 
«© flers, upon Whom the wholesome 
«* prescriptions given in the pre- 
“« ceding satires have not had their 
«© wished-for effect, are considered 
*© as dead persons, and proper 
“< care is taken to provide for their 
** funerals.”” See Steele’s Tatler, 
Nos. 96 and 99. 

82. Tue Insonvent; or, Filial 
Piety. Trag. by Aaron Hill. Acted 
at the Haymarket. 8vo. 1758, 
1760, This play was acted when 
that theatre was under the direc- 
tion of The. Cibber. It was al- 
tered by Mr. Hill from an old 
manuscript play, called, The Guilt- 
less Adultress; or, Judge in his 
own Cause: which had long been 
in the hands of the managers of 
Drury Lane, and was supposed to 
have been written by Sir William 
Davenant. The opening of the 

iece was palpably founded on 
Masdinwer’s Fatal Dowry. 

83. Tax InsotventTs. Prel. 
Such a piece was announced as to 
be performed at Covent Garden, 
in May 1785, for Mr. Wilson’s 
benefit; but was laid aside. 

84, THe INsTITUTION OF THE 
Oxper of THE GaRTER. . Dra- 
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matic Poem, by Gilb. West. 4to. 
1742, This piece was never in- 
tended for the stage, yet is truly 
dramatic, and has many very fine 
things init. It is republished in 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, in 
six vols, 8vo. Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, that this piece is written 
with sufficient knowledge of the 
manners that prevailed in the age 
to which it is referred, and with 
great elegance of diction; but, 
for want of a process of events, 
neither knowledge nor elegance 
preserves the reader from weari+ 
ness. 

85. Tue INsTITUTION OF THE 
Garter; or, Arthur's Round Table 
restored. Masque. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1771. 8vo.1771. This is 
an alteration, by Mr. Garrick, of 
the preceding, in honour of that 
ceremony at Windsor, and was in- 
tended to introduce a procession 
at the installation of Knights of 
the Garter. Garrick added a fool, 
and some other characters; and 
the piece ran twenty-six nights. 

86. Inrecrity. Dram. Acted 
at Covent Garden, Oct. 1801. 
This piece was moral, but had lit- 
tle other merit. It was ill received 
on its first representation, and de- 
serted on its second and last. One 
circumstance attending it, how- 
ever, may be worth mentioning ; 
namely, that it first introduced 
Mr. Henry Siddons to a London 
audience, The piece, we believe, 
has not been printed. 

87. An INTERLUDE. By Ralph 
Wood. Name and date unknown. 
Among those destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton’s servant. 

88. An INTERLUDE BETWEEN 
Jupirer, Juno, anp Mercury. 
By Henty Fielding. 8vo.1743. This 
piece was never performed, nor in- 
deed intended to be so by itself; 
it being only a beginning or intro- 
x4 
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duction toa projected comedy, en- 
titled Jupiter upon Earth. 

89. INTERLUDE CONCERNING 
THE Laws or Nature. See THE 
_ Turee Laws or Nature. 

gO. A Newe INTERLUDE OF 
ImpaAcyENTE PovertTE, newlye 
Imprinted M.V.L.X. (We suppose 
1560.) 4to. This piece is in 
metre, and in the old black letter ; 
and the title-page says, ‘* Four 
«© Men may well and easelye plage 
*¢ this Interlude.” 


Ql. INTERLUDE OF THE Four 
Evements. See NATURE OF THE 
Four, &c. 


92. Aw INTERLUDE oF WELTH 
AND Hextn, full of Sport and 
mery Pastyme. Printed in 8vo. in 
the old black letter, without date. 
The persons of the play are in the 
title-page, viz. Welth, Helth, Li- 
berty, Ilwyll, Shroudwit, Hance, 
Remedy. In which also we are 
told that four may easily perform 
this play. This we have entirely 
from Coxeter’s notes. 

93. THEINTERLUDE OF YOUTH. 
4to. [N.D.] This is an old, se- 
rious, moral, and. instructive piece, 
written in verse, and printed in 
the black letter, by John Waley. 
Ames, on what authority does not 
appear, puts the date of 1557 to it. 

Qg4. INTRIGUE IN A CLOISTER. 
F. by T. Horde, jun. 8vo. 1783. 

95. Tue Inrricues at VER- 
SAYLLES; or, A Jilt in all Humours. 
Com. by T. Durfey. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 4to. 1697. 
This play did not meet with so 
much success as the author ex- 
pected from it; and in his dedi- 
cation he condemns the taste of 
the town for preferring others of 
his plays before it. It is, how- 
ever, like most of his pieces, a 
complication of plagiarisms. Ton- 
nere’s disguising himself in wo- 
men’s clothes, and his mistress’s 
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husband (Count Brissac) falling in 
love with him in that habit, are 
borrowed from a novel called The 
Double Cuckold; and the character 
of Vandosme appears to be a mix- 
ture of Wycherley’s Olivia in The 
Piain Dealer, and Mrs. Bebn’s 
Myrtilla in The Amorous Jilt. The 
scene, Versailles. 
96.TueInrricuEs oF AMOoRN- 

Inc; or, An Hour in Paris. F. 
by Mrs. Parsons. Svo. 1792. This 
piece was acted at Covent Garden, 
April 18, 1792, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Mattocks, and repeated for 
Mr. Hull’s benefit at the same 
theatre. It is chiefly am altera-, 
tion from Moliere. 

97. Tue Ixntriguinc CHAM- 
BERMAID. Com. of two acts, by 
H. Fielding. 8vo, 1734. This 
piece is ** borrowed (says Mr. 
“« Baker) almost entirely from the 
“« Disstpateur.” But we may re- 
fer the reader to Le Retour Im- 
prevu of Mons. Regnard, first 
acted Feb. 1700; from which a 
great part of this farce is almost 
verbally translated. Dedicated to 
Mrs. Clive. It was performed at 
Drury Lane with good success, 
and still continues on the list of 
acting farces. 

98. Tut IntrRicuinc CHrame 
BERMAID. B.F. 8vo.1790. This 
alteration of Fielding’s farce of 
the same name was acted at Drury 
Lane, 

99. Tue InrRieuinc CourR- 
TIERS; or, The Modish Gallants. 
Com, (after the manner of Shak- 
speare!) Anonym. 8vo. 1732. 
Wherein, says the title-page, the 
secret histories of several persons 
are faithfully represented. In which 
is introduced an interlude (after 
the manner of a rehearsal), called 
Tue Marriace Promise; or, The 
Disappointed Virgin; consisting of 
variety of new songs, set to several 
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English, Irish, and Scotch ballad 
tunes, and country dances. It was 
never performed any where ; but 
seems to have been occasioned by 
some pieces of gallantry in the 
amorous history of the English 
court at that time. 

100. Tue Inrricuine Foort- 
man; or, The Humours of Harry 
Humlug. An Entertainment. Per- 
formed at Shefhield in 1791, but 
not then new. This, we appre- 
hend, was the piece (written by 
James Whiieley, formerly mana- 
get of the Nottingham and some 
othercountry theatres) from which 
Mr. Macready partly took his farce 
of The Irishman in London. 

101. Tus Inrricuinc Mixui- 
NERS AND ATTORNIES CLERKS. 
A Mock Tragedy, in two acts. As 
it was designed to be acted at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. This 
burlesque, though anonymous, was 
written by Mr. Robinson, of Ken- 
dal, and first printed at the be- 
ginning of a volume of Poems, in 
12mo0.1738; but afterwards pub- 
lished separately, 12mo. 1740. The 
author tells us, that it was begun 
and perfected in a week; and from 
the style of it we see no reason to 
disbelieve his assertion. 

102. THe Inrricuinc Wipow; 
or, Honest Wife. Com. Printed 
in Ato. 1705, and dedicated to Lady 
Rivers, by J. B. 

103. Tue InvapEerR oF HIS 
Country; or, The fatal Resent- 
ment. Trag. by John Dennis. 
@\cted at Drury Lane. | 8vo. 1720. 
This is an alteration of Shakspeare’s 
Coriolanus, and was unsuccessful 
in its representation. The author, 
in a dedication to the Duke of 
Newcastle (then Lord Chamber- 
lain), makes a formal complaint 
against the managers for not do- 
ing him justice. First, in pro- 
ducing his play on a Wednesday, 
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which occasioned his benefit to 
fall upon a Friday. ‘* Now (says 
he), my Lord, Friday is not 
*‘ only the very worst day of the 
“« week for an audience; but this 
“« was that particular Friday when 
‘©a hundred persons, who de- 
“* signed to be there, were either 
*« gone to meet the king, or pre- 
“‘ paring here in town to do that 
*« duty which was expected from 
“« them at his arrival.’” The epi- 
logue was written by Mr. Cibber, 
who is very heartily abused for it 
by Mr. Dennis in an advertise- 
ment, 

104. Tue Invaston. Farce. 
Svo. 1759. ‘This piece was never ‘| 
acted, nor intended for the stage ; 
but is only a ridicule on the un- 
necessary apprehensions. which 
some persons entertained on ac- 
count of the threatened invasion 
of the flat-bottomed boats from 
France on the coast of England in 
that year. 

105. THe Invasion; or, A Trip 
to Brighthelmstone. Farce, by F. 
Pilon. Acted at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1778, 1782. This was per- 
formed with considerable success. 

106. THeIxvasiton. See Dra- 
MATIC APPELLANT. 

107. Tue Ixvaston or Enc- 
LAND. F. in three acts. Never 
performed. Svo. 1803. 

108. Tue Invisipte Girt. A 
Petite Piece, in oneact, by Theodore 
Edward Hook. First acted at 
Drury Lane, for Mr. Bannister’s 
benefit, April 28,1806. The idea of 
this interlude was taken from the 
French: it was pregnant withwhim; 
and, as giving scope to the ver- 
satility of Mr. Bannister’s histri- 
onic talents, in the ready personi- 
fication of different characters, was 
received with general approbation. 
Indeed, though various characters 
are mentioned in the dramatis per- 
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songz, scarcely one person spoke 
2 word throughout the piece, but 
Mr. Bannister. Svo. 1800. 

109. Ion. Trag. translated from 
Euripides, by R.Potter. 4to.1781. 
Jon, the son of Apollo, an ex- 
posed infant, carried to the temple 
of Delphi, educated there till the 
state of manhood, constantly em- 
ployed in the service of the god, 
and sequestered trom the business 
of the world, is the subject of this 
tragedy. If we can so far adopt 
the spirit of ancient times, as to 
allow the Jove of Apollo for Creiisa, 
there is nothing exceptionable in 
this tragedy, but the commission 
of Creusa to the old slave to poi- 
son Ion; and even this may be 
palliated. The conduct of the 
drama is admirable: from the 
mother’s attempt to poison the 
son, and the sou’s attempt to put 
the mother to death, each unac- 
quainted with their mutual rela- 
tion, arises, by a natural train of 
incidents, a discovery which gives 
2 kind of catastrophe to the tra- 
gedy, which is ot the most pleas- 
wig kind; simple, tender, affect- 
ing, but abounding perhaps too 
much with beautiful description. 
The scene is before the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

110. Jon. ‘Frag. from Enuri- 
pides, by Michael Wedhull. 8vo. 
4782. 

111. Ipniennia. Trag. by J. 
Dennis. 4to. 1700 ‘This was 
brought on at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
but was condemned, without paying 
the expense of the dresses. The 
scene is a wild country on the top 
of a mountain before the temple 
of Diana Taurica. The Epilogue 
by Colonel Codrington. 

112. Ipurernia; or, The Vre- 
tun, Trag. by Vhomas Hull. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1778. 
Not printed. This was the al- 
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teration alluded to under the ar- 
ticle ACHILLES. 

113. Ipnicensa rv Autis. Op. 
translated from Algarotti. 12Zmo. 
1767. Printed in «* An Essay on 
«« the Opera.” 

114. Ippicenia In Avuts. Tr. 
translated from Euripides [by Mr. 
James Banister]. Printed in 8vo. 
1780, with three other pieces from 
the same author. 

115. IpHicznia tn Autis. Tr. 
from Euripides, by M. Wodhull. 
8vo. 1782. 

116. Ipnicenra 1n Autis. Tr. 
translated from Euripides, by R. 
Potter. 4to, 1783. 

117, IpHicenia in Tauris, 
Trag. translated from Euripides, 
by Gilb. West. 4to.1749. Print- 
ed with his translation of Pindar. 

118. Ipwicenra In Tauris. 
Trag. from Euripides, by M. Wod- 
hull. 8vo. 1782. 

119. IpHigeNnrIA tn Tauris. 
Trag. translated from Euripides, 
by R. Potter. Ato. 1783. The 
heroine of this tragedy, having 
escaped from the altar of Diana at 
Aulis, was removed by that god- 
dess to her temple in the Tauric 
Chersonese, a great peninsula in 
the Black Sea, on the Mezotic 
lake, now called Crim Tartary, 
where she presided as priestess 
over the cruel and bloody rites 
there established. 

<* Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. in- 
*< forms us,‘ that itwas the custom 
“© of the barbarians, who inha- 
“« bited that country, to sacrifice 
“‘ such strangers as were driven 
*©on that shore to the Tauric 
«* Diana. Iphigenia, they say, was 
“in after-times appointed the 
“priestess of this goddess, and 
** sacrificed such strangers as were 
‘taken. In tracing the history 
«* of these sacrifices, we find that 
the Sun was father of A%etes and 
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** Perses. Betes reigned at Col- 
«< chis, Perses in the Tauric Cher- 
“© sonese, both remarkable for their 
** savage cruelty. Hecate was the 
«« daughter of Perses, and exceed- 
«* ed her father in daring and atro- 
** cious actions: she took great 
«* delight in hunting; and, when 
‘© she failed of success in the chase, 
*« transfixed men with her arrows, 
‘© instead of beasts. She was fond 
*‘ of preparing compositions of a 
** poisonous nature, to try the 
*€ force of which she mixed them 
« with the food given to strangers. 
«* Having acquired great experi- 
““ence in these things, she de- 
“€ stroyed her father with poison, 
** and took possession of his king- 
“€ dom: she then built the temple 
“© of Diana, and appointed that 
* the strangers who arrived there 
‘« should be sacrificed to the god- 
«¢ dess ; hence her name became 
“« terrible for her barbarity. She 
‘© afterwards married AMetes, and 
© was by him the mother of Circe 
s© and Medea.’ Iphigenia had for 
““ some years, reluctantly indeed, 
** but through necessity, presided 
«¢ over these inhuman rites, when 
«© Orestes, with his friend Pylades, 
“ armived on this inhospitable 
€€ coast, in obedience to the oracle 
“©of Apollo: they were seized 
«and carried to the king, who 
*¢sent them in chains to the 
‘* priestess as victims to the god- 
«« dess; their death now seemed 
“© inevitable. The drama is con- 
«‘ ducted with exquisite skill, and 
*‘ the circumstances arise out of 
«* each other so naturally, that, as 
«© Pére Brumoy well observes, the 
“© piece has such an air of truth, 
«« that the spectator is persuaded 
«‘ that the event really passed as 
“* it is presented to him, and that 
«it could not have passed in any 
* other manner.” Potter. 
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The scene is in the court of the 
temple of Diana. 

120. IpHrcenta in Tauris. 
Trag. translated from the German 
of Goethe. Printed at Norwich. 
8vo. 1793. In The Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. viii. this translation is 
ascribed to Mr. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich. 

12]. IpHts anp IANTHE; or, 
A Marriage without a Man. Com. 
This piece was entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
June 29, 1060, in the name of 
William Shakspeare. It was ne- 
ver printed. We take this op- 
portunity of observing, that the 
several plays mentioned in the pre- 
sent work from the records of 
Stationers’ Hall, are set down with 
the hope that some of them may 
be yet existing. As it is known 
that many ancient manuscript plays 
are in being, the possessors of 
them would render an acceptable 
service to the public, if they 
caused a few copies of each to be 
printed for the perusal of such as 
are curious in dramatic history. 

122, IRELAND PRESERV’D; or, 
The Siege of Londonderry. Tragi- 
Com. Written by a gentleman 
who was in the town during the 
whole siege, Printed at Dublin, 
8v0. 1738-9. This play was writ- 
ten by John Michelborne, one of 
the governors of Londonderry, 
during the siege of it. There was 
an earlier edition in 1707. See 
Vol. [. art. MicHELporne, Joun. 

123. Irena. Trag. 4to. 1664. 

either Langbaine, Gildon, Jacob, 
Whincop, nor Chetwood, appear to : 
have seen this piece, which none 
of the lists of plays acknowledge. 
It has a prologue and epilogue, 
but seems not to have been acted. 
It is indeed too worthless a per- 
formance, in every particular, to 
deserve representation. The sub- 
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ject is the same as Dr. Johnson’s 
Irene, and there are slight coin- 
cidences which would Jead one to 
believe that the Doctor had seen it. 
124. Irene ; or, The Fair Greek. 
Trag. by Cha. iidctes Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1708. This 
play is’ founded on he celebrated 
story of the Sultan Mahomet, who 
being reproved by his grandees 
for giving too indulgent a loose to 
his passion for a beautiful Greek 
named Irene, who was his favourite 
mistress, to the neglect of his state 
affairs and the prejudice of his 
empire, took off her head with his 
own hand in their presence, as an 
atonement for his fault. The au- 
thor declares it to be only the pro- 
duct of a few leisure hours during 
his residence at the university. 
The scene lies in the Seraglio at 
Constantinople, about three years 
after the conquest of that city. 
125. Irene. Trag. by Samuel 
Johnson. Acted at Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1749. This is the only dra- 
matic piece among all the writings 
ef this celebrated author. It is 
founded on the same story with 
the foregoing; the author, how- 
ever, ape taken some trifling liber- 
ties with the history ; Irene being 
here made to be strangled by order 
of the emperor, instead of dying 
by his own hand. The unities of 
time, place, and action, are most 
rigidly kept up, the whole coming 
within the time of performance; 
and the scene, which is a garden 
of the Seraglio, remaining un- 
moved through the whole play. 
The language of it is, like all the 
rest of Dr. Johnson’s writings, 
nervous, sentimental, and poeti- 
cal. Yet, notwithstanding these 
perfections, assisted by the united 
powers of Mr. Garrick, Mr. Barry, 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Cibber, 
all together in one play, it did not 
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meet with the success that it me- 
rited. A writer, of considerable 
eminence and respectability, be- 
tween whose opinions on various 
subjects and those of Dr. Johnson 
there appears no small difference, 
endeavours, we think not unsuc- 
cessfully in one respeet, to ac- 
count for the failure of this play 
on the stage. After distinguish- 
ing between dramatic verse, and 
that other species which is em- 
ployed either in narrative or pre- 
ceptive poetry, he adds, ‘© With 
«‘ the generality these two kinds 
“‘go under one name, and are 
«‘ thought to be the same thing, 
<« though they differ, perhaps, in 
“* more points between themselves 
«than they do in common with 
“‘ rhyme. Yet this difference was 
“< so little known to our late arch- 
*< critic, that when he wrote his 
«‘ Irené (which no art, either at 
“first or afterwards used, could 
«© make endurable either on the 
«* stage or in the closet), he hardly 
«‘ ever introduced a single pause 
«« in the middle of a line, except, 
<‘ indeed, when the speech hap- 
“* pened to end in the bemistich. 
«This it is (exclusive of other 
«* defects) which makes it so to- 
“* tally unfit for declamation, and 
“© so insufferable to a good ear in 
«* private reading. And yet, if 
«* you examine the lines separate- 
«ly, you shall find them iambi- 
«cally just and duly accented. 
«* But this, as I have already said, 
*‘ cannot constitute harmony in 
«¢ blank verse, how much _ nearer 
““ soever it may go towards it in 
«* rhyme. In the former, the har- 
«* mony never results from linesy, 
«« but passages; and these of very 
«unequal extent. In the latter, 
«* it is usually, as in Pope's yersi- 
“« fication, completed in a single 
“couplet, or (as sometimes in 
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«* Dryden’s) in the middle of the 
*« third line. Yet, in comparison 
«of blank verse, this license (if 
*« what is a beauty may be called 
"© so) is used even by him but 
‘« sparingly. Of all this I can- 
‘«not help supposing the Doctor 
‘¢ through life very ignorant; and, 
“« therefore, succeeding so ill as 
*« he did in this species of versifi- 
** cation, I am apt to think that 
*« he was thence led to decry blank 
“verse In the jump.’ Mason's 
Life of Whitehead, p. 61.—Mr. 
Colman’s opinion of this play was, 
that it was a work of great and 
just sentiment, of poetical though 
not dramatic language, fine ima- 
gery, and of the os magna sona- 
turum ; but the very soul of tra- 
gedy, pathos, is wanting, and, 
without that, though we may ad- 
mire, our hearts will sleep in our 
bosoms. 

126. Tue Irisu Fine Lapy. 
Farce, by Charles Macklin. Act- 
ed at Covent Garden, Noy. 28, 
1767. Not printed. it had ap- 
peared in Ireland (as The True- 
born Irishman) with considerable 
applause; but the humour of the 
piece being entirely local, it met 
with so cold a reception in Lon- 
don, that it was withdrawn after 
the first night. Macklin himself 
was so satisfied with the justice of 
this, that he said, in his strong 
manner, ‘‘ I believe the audience 
“© are right—there’s a geography 
«© in humour as well as in morals, 
*© which I had not previously con- 
«© sidered.” 

127. In1sH HospitTaLitTy; or, 
Virtue rewarded. Com. by Cha. 
Shadwell. 12mo. 1720. This is 
one of five plays. by this author, 
which were written for the Jati- 
tude of our sister island, and were 
all performed in Dublin with great 
applause. ‘The scene of this lies 
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at Mount Worthy, in Fingall; 
and, we should apprehend, conveys 
a secret compliment to some per- 
son of distinction in that part of 
Ireland. The time eight hours. 
March 15, 1766, this play was 
revived at Drury Lane, for the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Pritchard, but has 
never been repeated. 

128. TuelIrisu Legacy. M. 
Farce, by S. J. Arnold. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1797. Being dis- 
approved of, it was withdrawn for 
alteration; but never repeated, 
nor printed. Music by Dr. Ar- 
nold. 

129. Tue IrisHMAN IN LoON- 
pon; or, The Happy African. F, 
[by William Macready]. Acted at 
Covent Garden. 8vo. 1793, 1799. 
This is an alteration from The In- 
triguing Footman, and was origi- 
nally produced for Mr. Johnstone’s 
benefit ; but having been perform- 
ed for several succeeding benefits, 
with general applause, the ma- 
nager adopted it; and, notwith- 
standing his right to all benefit- 
pieces, liberally rewarded the au- 
thor. Mr. Johnstone’s admirable 
performance of the Irishman oc- 
casions this farce to be still fre- 
guently acted. 

130. Tue Irisuman In Spain, 
Farce, taken from the Spanish, by 
C. Stuart. Acted, with little suc- 
cess, at the Haymarket. 8vo, 
1791. It was first called She 
would le a Duchess; but, on ac- 
count of some allusion by name, 
it was prohibited under that title, 
at the request of General Gunning. 

131. THe Irnisu Masave at 
Court. By Ben Jonson. Fol. 
1640; 8vo. 1756, This piece is 
said to have been presented by 
gentlemen, the King’s servants, 
At what time, however, we cannot 
pretend to say; but it is printed, 
among’ hig other works, 
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132. Tre Irisn Mimic; or, 
Blunders at Brighton. Mus. Ent. 
by John O'Keeffe. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden. 8vo, 1795; 8vo. 
1798. 

133, Tue Iris ReBeLiron. 
A Play with this title was acted 
about 1623; butis not now known. 

134.4 Tne Drisn AR yawon, 
Which is the Girl? Mus. Int. by 
W.C. Oulton. Acted at the Hay- 
market, Aug. 24, 1797, for the 
benefit of Mr. Johnstone. Not 
printed. 

135. Tue Irise Wipow. Com. 
of two acts, by David Garrick. 
Acted at Drury Lane. S8vo. 1772. 
The intention of this piece (which 
is taken from Moliere’s Mariage 
Forcée) seems to have been chiefly 
to introduce Mrs. Barry to the 
public in a new light, and was 
very successfully executed. The 
several performers did great justice 
to their respective characters ; and 
Garrick dedicated the piece to 
Mrs. Barry, to whom it owed 
much of its success. 

136. Tae Iron Acs. An His- 
tory, intwo parts, by Thos. Hey~ 
wood. 4to. 1632. The first part 
contains the rape of Helen, the 
siege of ‘Troy, the combat between 
Hector and Ajax, the deaths of 
Troilus and Hector, the death of 
Achilles, the contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses, the death of Ajax, &c. 
The second includes the deaths of 
Penthesilea, Paris, Priam, and He- 
cuba, the busving of Troy, and the 
deaths of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
Clytemnestra, Helen, Orestes, 
Fgisthus, Pylades, King Diomed, 
Pytrhus, Cethus, Synon, and 
Thersites. The plots and much 
of the language of both these plays 
are borrowed from the classical 
writers; and the whole is a com- 
pages of incidents and narratives, 
thrown together without the least 
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regard to any dramatic rules. Yet 
they met with very great success ; 
having been, as the author himself 
tells us, often publicly acted by 
two companies upon one stage at 
once, and at sundry times throng= 
ed three several theatres with nu- 
merous and mighty auditories. 

137. Tue Iron Cuest. Play, 
in three acts, by George Colman, 
the younger. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1706, with a Pre- 
face. This piece was not at first 
successful ;. and the author, no 
doubt erroneously, conceived an 
idea that the disappointment of. 
his hopes was attributable to Mr. 
Kemble’s (to whom the principal 
character was assigned) not acting 
towards him with sufficient candour 
and cordiality; though, in truth, 
the audience had become greatly 
discontented with the then immo- 
derate length of the character of 
Adam Winterton (performed by 
Mr. Dodd), before Mr. Kemble 
appeared in the piece. Under this 
impression, however, Mr.C. hastily 
penned a most sarcastic and illi- 
beral preface: this, however, on 
cooler consideration, he suppressed 
after the first edition: a circum- 
stance which has so enhanced the 
supposed value of that edition, 
that 30s. and even 40s. have been 
demanded and paid for a copy of 
it: such is the curiosity excited 
by wicked wit !—As to the play 
itself, which is founded on a novel 
called <* Caleb Williams,” it after- 
wards rose into better reputation, 
and is still occasionally acted. The 
music, by Storace, has great me- 
rit. 

138, Isapeiua; or, The Fatal 
Marriage. Play, altered from 
Southerne, by David Garrick. 8vo. 
1758. A judicious alteration of 
The Fatal Marriage, leaving out 
the comic part. he excellence 
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of Mrs. Siddons, as the heroine of 
this piece, will never be fully con- 
ceived by our posterity. By her, 
the agony of the poor, distressed, 
yet innocent, Isabella is so feel- 
ingly expressed, as always to ex- 
cite the strongest emotions of 
sympathy ; which are evinced by 
tears and shrieks in the principal 
scenes of this affecting play. 

13g. Is HE A Prince? Farce 
{ascribed to a Mr.Greftulhe]. Act- 
éd by the Covent Garden Com- 
pany at the Haymarket, February 
1809, and favourably received. 
This, which still continues on the 
acting list, is a translation or al- 
teration from the French. By a 
strange mistake, a young officer 
passes for a prince, and, in that 
capacity, obtains the promise of a 
lady’s hand. ‘The mistake is clear- 
ed up by the arrival of the otficer’s 
uncle: and the lady’s father, 
though undeceived as to the cap- 
tain’s royalty, still consents to 
bless him with the object of his 
love. This arrangement a little dis- 
pleases another lover, who would 
willingly have yielded to a prince, 
but who sees no advantage in sur- 
rendering his claims to a simple 
captain ; and the affair is decided 
in the captain’s favour by the pre- 
ference of the lady. If that pre- 
ference, however, was sufficient 
to supersede the other lover in the 
father’s good-will, it might as well 
have been demonstrated in the 
beginning of the first act, as at 
the end of the second; which, 
as has been well observed would 
have removed the necessity for 
any farce at all upon this sub- 
ject; and if that preference was 
not sufficient, there ought to have 
been some incident in the plot, 
which should have given to the 
old gentleman a further motive 
for the adoption of this tew son- 
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in-law.—There are, nevertheless, 
some farcical situations, produe- 
tive of what is called stage-effect ; 
and these, with the aid of excel- 
lent acting, rendered the piece 
acceptable. In justice to the trans- 
lator, we must mention a report 
highly to his credit, viz. that on 
the occasion of his receiving one 
hundred pounds from the theatre, 
as his portion of the profits, he 
generously presented it to the fund 
established for decayed actors. Not 
printed. 

140. Tue Istanp or St. Mar- 
GUERITE. Opera, by the Hon. 
John St. John. Acted with great 
success at Drury Lane. Svo. 1789. 
This piece is founded on the story 
of the Iron Mask, related by Vol- 
taire. 

141. Tue Istanpers. Comic 
Opera, by Charles Dibdin. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo, (songs, 
&c. only) 1730. It seems to be 
founded on two French comedies 
of St. Foix, called L’Isle Sauvage 
and La Colonie; and was favour- 
ably received. 

142. Tue [strand oF Foots. 
Farce, of two acts. A MS. sold 
as part of the library of the late 
Mr. Isaac Reed. 

143. THe I[sLanp oF SLAVES, 
Com. of two acts, 1761. This is 
little more than a literal translation 
of the Isle des Hsclaves of M. 
Marivaux. It has not made its 
appearance in print, yet had at 
least as much mevit as many of 
the petites pieces which we see 
frequently performed on the stage. 
It was acted one night only, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Clive, and 
was the accasion of an epistolary 
dispute, in print, between her and 
Mr. Shuter, whose benefit hap- 
pened to fall on the same night. 

144. Tue Istanp Princégss. 
Tragi-Comedy, by Beaumont 
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and Fletcher. Folio, 1647; 8vo. 
1778. 
145. Tur Istanp PRINCEss. 


Tragi-Com. by Nahum Tate, al- 
tered from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and acted at the Theatre Royal. 
4to. 4087. 

140. Tue Istanp PRINCESs ; 
or, The Generous Portuguese. Op. 
by P. A. Motteux. 4to. 1699. 
This is only the principal parts of 
Fletcher’s Jsland Princess formed 
into an opera, and performed at 
the Theatre Royal. The scene lies 
in the Spice Islands ; and the 
music was composed by Mr. Da- 
niel Purcell, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. 
Leveridge. 

147. Tue Istanp QUEENS; or, 
The Death of Mary Queen of Scot- 
land. Trag. by J. Banks. 4to. 
1634. This piece was prohibited 
the stage; for which reason the au- 
thor thought proper to publish it, 
in defence of himself and his tra- 
gedy. The story is tounded on the 
Scotch and English histories, to 
which the author has closely and 
impartially adhered, and well pre- 
served that power of affecting the 
passions which appears through all 
his works, and sometimes makes 
ample amends for want of poetry 
and language. Mr. Cibber, in his 
«© Apology,” &c. says, that this 
tragedy had been offered to the 
stage twenty years before it was 
acted: but, from the profound 
penetration of the Master of the 
Revels, who saw political spectres 
in it that never appeared in the 
representation, it had lain so long 
upon the hands of the author; 
who had at last the good fortune 
to prevail with a nobleman to fa- 
vour his petition to Queen Anne, 
for permission to have it acted, 
The Queen had the goodness to 
refer the merit of the play to the 
opinion of that noble person, al- 
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though he was not Her Majesty’s 
Lord Chamberlain ; upon whose 
report of its being every way an 
innocent piece, it was soon after 
acted with success. It was re- 
printed in 1704, with the title of 
The Allion Queens, or, The Death, 
&c. To this edition are the names 
added of Wilks, Booth, Oldfield, 
Porter, &c. in the dramatis per- 
sone. 

148. Tue Istzk or Docs. By 
Thomas Nash. This comedy was 
never published. In a pamphlet, 
called, Lenten Stuff, 1599, the 
author says, that having begun the 
induction and first act of it, the 
other four acts, without hisconsent, 
or the least guess at his drift or 
scope, were supplied by the players. 
What the nature of this piece was, 
we cannot learn; but the conse-: 
quence of it was very serious to 
poor Nash; who was, as he says, 
sequestered from the wonted means 
of his maintenance, and obliged 
to conceal himself for near two 
years, part of which time he re- 
sided at Yarmouth, and there 
wrote the pamphlet above-men- 
tioned. 

14g. Tue Iste oF Guts. 
Com. by J. Daye. Acted at Black 
Friars, by the children of the Re- 
vels. 4to. 1600; 4to. 1633. This 
is a very good play, and met with 
great success. The’ plot is taken 
from Sir Ph. Sidney's 4rcadia. 

150. Tue Israerires ; or, The 
Pampered Nabol. Farce, Acted 
at Covent Garden, April 1, 1785, 
for the benefit of Mr. Aickin. It 
bas been reported as a posthumous 
work of Dr. Smollett, and indeed 
contained some strokes of humour 
in his style; yet it met with but 
a cold reception, and has not been 
printed. It was thought to have 
been brought upon the stage to 
ridicule a person who had been 
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then lately exhibited in caricature 
‘at the print-shop windows, as an 
insect. 

151. Tue Irartan. See Grir- 
FORD, WitxiaM, in Vol. I. 

152. Tue Irarian HusBanb. 
Tragedy, by Edward Ravenscroft. 
4te. 1698. Acted at Linicoln’s 
Inn Fields. The story of this play 
is barbarous and bloody, and the 
villany carried on in it, to bring 
about the catastrophe, deep and 
horrid; but the piece itself has 
very little merit more than that of 
exciting the passions of horror and 
terror. The scene lies at Radiano 
in Italy. Besides the prologue, 
there is prefixed to this play what 
the author calls a prelude, being a 
dialogue between the poet, a cri-+ 
tic, and a friend of the poet’s. 
The epilogue written by Jo. Haines. 
The plot of this drama is taken 
from the history of Castruccio and 
Gloriana, in a collection of stories, 
entitled, The Glory of God’s Re- 
venge against the Lloody and detest- 
able Sins of Murther and Adul- 
tery, express’d in Thirty modern 
tragical Histories. By Thomas 
Wright, M. A. of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. 8vo. 1685. 

153. Tue Iratiaw Huspanp; 
or, The violated Bed avenged.. A 
moral Drama, by Edward Lewis, 
M.A. S8vo. 1754. It will be un- 
necessary to inform those who 
have read this unaccountable per- 
formance, that it was never acted; 
for no theatre past or present would 
have received it; neither can we 
persuade ourselves that any future 
manager would suffer a line of it 
to be rehearsed within his walls. 

- We subjoin the following speech, 
to justify our opinion of-its de- 
serts : : 


‘¢ Fortia. You know his Lordship’s 
* bailiff, Giovanni, 

Lives in a fatm near to his castle gate. 
VOL. ils 
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‘© Whilst he at dinner sat, a favoutite 
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“ Came cackling, and at’s feet lay’d a 
live chick; 

© Perfect with wings and claws, with 
eyes and voice, 

““ Which ran without delay after its 
mother. 

** But lo! a greater wonder justly fills 

‘© All hearts with horror and amazement 
dire: 

** Just underneath the table th’ earth 
gap’d wide, 

«* And did disclose a bubbling spring of 
bload, 

‘© Whence drops resulting sprinkled all 
the board. 

*¢ Fix'd in suspense at this, one, from 
the cellar; 

“* Ran and declar’d the wine was ina 
fermenty 

** Though fin’d before, and boil’d in 
every vessel, 

“¢ As if sef o’er 4 fire intense and large. 

** Meanwhile a serpent’s carcase they 
beheld 

*« Drage’d out of doors, with eager haste, 
by weasels ; 

‘¢ A shepherd’s bitch came gaping, from 
whose jaws 

*© Leap’d forth a lively, large, tunbelly’d 
toad; 

«* A ram ran full against a dog sponta- 
neous, , 

‘¢ And at one fatal stroke brake the dog’s 
neck,” 

So much for the solemnity of our 

author’s prodigies. At the con- 

clusion of his piece, however, not 

content, like Tancred, to present 

the lover’s heart in a vase to his 

mistress; or, like Albovine, to 

convert his skull into a drinking- 

cup for her use; he has made an 

«* electuary” of his hero’s vitals, 

and compelled his heroine to swal- 

low it. Some hypochondriac may 

thank us for having recommended 

this tragedy to his perusal. Whe- 

ther it be the production of in- 

curable insanity, or absurdity in 

the extreme, let more sagacious 

critics determine. 

154. Tue Irarian Monk, 
Play, by James Boaden. Acted 
at the Haymarket S8vo. 1797 
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This play, which is of the tragi- 
comic species, is founded on Mrs. 
Radclifte’s novel of the same title ; 
and the incidents introduced in it 
are very little varied from the 
source whence they were taken ; 
except that the character of Sche- 
doni is reclaimed and restored to 
domestic happiness. Mr. Boaden’s 
merit, therefore, in the present 
performance, lies chiefly in the se- 
lection and in the language. The 
events follow one ancther in re- 
gular order, and the catastrophe 
is not disclosed too soon. The 
language is, for the most part, 
nervous and elegant. On_ the 
whole, the production does credit 
to Mr. Boaden’s talents as a dra- 
matist, and met with good success 
on the stage. 

155, THe Irarran Nicur 
Pisce; or, The Unfortunate Piety. 
By Philip Massinger. Entered on 
the book of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, Sept. 9, 1653: it was 
among those destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton’s servant. 

156. Tue Iravian Parrior; 
or, The Florentine Conspiracy. 
Trag. by Chas. Gildon. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1703. This is 
the same play as Tue Parrior, 
but published by a different book- 
seller, who says, in the preface, 
that he was excluded from his share 
in the other publication, although 
he bad paid part of the copy-money 
for it; he also asserts, that there 
is one third more in this copy, 
which he styles the true original, 
than in the other. 

157. THe Ivavraw VILLAGERS. 
Comic Opera, by Prince Hoare. 
Acted at Covent Garden. Songs 
and Choiusses only printed, 8yvo. 
1797. Music by Shield. 

158. Ire rn Vinram. Comedy, 

. by John Bourchier, Lord Berners. 
Acted, as Wood says, at Calais, 
5 


IxI 
after vespers. It has not bee¢ 
printed. 

159. Ir sHOULD HAVE COMB 
SOONER: Being the Historic, Sa- 
tiric, Tragic, Comic Humours of 
Exchange Alley. Farce, by Fras. 
Hawling. Acted at Drury Lane, 
July 30, 1723. 

160. Ir was RiGuHT aT THE 
Last. Farce, by Thomas Horde, 
jun. 8vo. Nodate. This piece 
is taken from The Twin Rivals of 
Farquhar, and was never acted. 

161. Ivan. Trag. 8vo. 1785. 
Printed at Exeter. From _ the 
names of the characters in this 
piece, as Hengist, Alswold, Offa, 
Handel, Ivar, and Matilda, it 
might be supposed that the scene 
was laid either in England, during 
the Saxon times, or in Germany. 
There is, however, nothing, either 
by description or allusion, to war- 
rant such an inference. The scene 
is only said to be near the palace ; 
but what or whose palace we are 
not told. Ivar is represented~as~ 
the prime minister of Hengist, a 
villain and a rebel. The conduct 
and language are equally ridicu- 
lous, the former confused and the 
latter bombastic; in short, de- 
serving no further notice. 

162. Iver anp HeEnco; or, 
The Rwal Brothers. Dramatic Ro- 
mance, by T. D. Rees. 4to. 1795. 
Never acted. 

103. Ivor; or, The Sighs of 
Ulla. Trag. by W. H. Hitchener. 
Acted at Henley on Thames. 8vo. 
1808. 

164. Ixiow. Masque, by W. 
Taverner. “This is only mentioned 
in Mears’s Catalogue, and was, 
perhaps, never printed: unless if 
be the masque which, under that 
name, is inserted near the begins 
ning of the third act of Rayens- 
croft’s Itahan Husband. 
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1. Jack Drum’s Enrreran~ 
MENT; or, The Pleasant Comedy 
of Pasquil and Katharine. Anon. 
Ato. 1001; 4to. 1616; 4to, 1618. 
Acted by the children of Paul's. 
The incident of Mammon’s poison- 
ing Katharine’s face, seems bor- 
rowed from Demagoras’s treat- 


ment of Parthenia in drgalus and - 


Parthenia. 

2. Jack Juaerer. This is 
called a comedy in Jacob, Lang- 
baine, and all the old catalogues, 
whose authors do not pretend to 
have seen it, or to assign any date 
toit; but in The British Theatre 
it stands with the appearance of 
authority as follows, viz. A merrie 
Interlude of Jack Jugglere, 1597 ; 
but the authority of Chetwood is 
too slender to rely upon; and if 
this play was printed at all, we 
imagine it must have been earlier ; 
as we find an interlude, intitled, 
«© Jack Juggeler and Mrs. Bound- 
“grace,” entered, by William 
Copland, in the Stationers’ book, 
from the year 1562 to 1563. 

3. Jack or.Newsury. Op. 
in honour of the royal nuptials, 
by T. E. Hook. Acted at Drury 
Lane, May 6, 1795. Songs only 
printed. 8vo. 1795. This piece 
concluded with a masque, called, 
The Triumph of Hymen, in honour 
of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Music by the author’s 
father. 

4. Jack Srraw’s Lire anp 
Deatu, a notable Rebel in Eng- 
land, who was killed in Smith- 
Field, by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. 4to. 1593. ‘This play is di- 
vided very oddly, consisting of no 
more than four acts. The plot-is 
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taken, from the English chronicles 
in their relation of this remarkable 
event, in the reign of Richard IT. 
It is entered on the book of the 
Stationers’ Company, by John 
Danter, Oct. 23, 1593. 

5. Jack tae Giant Kitcer. 
Comi-Tragical Farce, of offé act, 
Performed at the Haymarket. 
Anon. 8vo. 1730. 

6. Jack THE GIANT QuE.iyr. 
An Operatical Play, by Henry 
Brooke. This satirical and inge- 
nious piece was performed at the 
theatre in Dublin, in 1748; but 
there being in it two or three sa- 
tirical songs against bad governors, 
Jord mayors, and aldermei, it was 
prohibited after the first night’s 
representation, The songs, how- 
ever, in the words of which the 
greater part of its satire is contains 
ed, were published by themselves 
in an 8vo. pamphlet, 1749. In 
the year 1754 it was altered by 
the author, and brought again on 
the stage at Dublin, when it met 
with no success; it being . pers 
formed the second night to half a 
house, and the third, for the au- 
thor’s benefit, to one not #bove 
three parts full. It was not pub- 
lished complete, until 1778; when 
it appeared in the author’s works, 
under the title of Little John and 
the Giants. In Miss Brooke’s 
edition, in 4 vols. Svo. Dublin, 
1792, the title of Jack the Giant 
Queller is restored ; but many pas- 
sages (even whole pages) are cut 
out that were in the edition of 
1778; a liberty which we think~- 
hardly justifiable with the work of 
a deceased author, whose reputa- 
tion stands so high as Mr. Brooke’s, 
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The comedy of The Charitable 


Association, and the tragedies of 
The Vestal Virgin and Antony and 
Cleopatra, ave wholly omitted in 
this edition: a circumstance of 
which the purchasers have some 
right to complain. 

7. Jacop anp Esau. An In- 
terlude. 4to. 1568. This is a very 
early piece. It is written in 
metre, and printed in the old black 

letter. Its full title rans as fol- 
lows: A new, merry and wittie 
Comedie or Enterlude, newlie im- 
printed, treating upon the Historie 
of Jacoz anv Esau, taken out of 
the 27th Chapter of the first Book 
of Moses, entituled Genests. In the 
title-page are The Partes and 
Names of the Players, who are to 
he considered to be Hebrews, and 
so should Le apparailed with Attire. 
«© Raganthe servant. Esau a young 
‘man, his maister. Kagan en- 
*¢ treth, with his horn at his back, 
‘and his huntyng staffe in hys 
**hande, and leadeth ii} grey- 
*¢ hounds, or one, as may be got- 
** ten.—-Here he counterfaiteth 
~ «¢ how his maister calleth hym up 
‘¢ in the mornings, and of his an- 
“¢ sweres,”” 

8. THE SCOTTISHE STORY OF 
James LY, slaine at Floddon, in- 
termixed with a pleasant Comedie 
presented by Oberon King of the 
Fairies. By Robert Green. 4to. 
1599. ‘The design of this piece is 
taken from the history of that 
king, who lost his life in a battle 
with the English at Flodden Hill, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; for farther particulars of 
which, see Buchanan and other 
"Scots historians, There is, pro- 
bably, an earlier edition of this 
- play, as we find it entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
~ by Thomas Creede, May 13, 1594. 


9. Kine Jamps nis Enrer- - 
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TAINMENT AT THEOBALDS: with 
his Welcome to London. ‘Toge- 
ther with-a salutatorie Poeme. By 
John Saville. 4to. 1603. 

10, Jamie anv Bess; or, The 
Laird in Disguise, A Scots Pasto- 
ral Comedy, in five acts, in imi- 
tation of The Gentle Shepherd. By 
Andrew Shirrefs; A. M.  Per- 
formed at Edinburgh, by inhabit- 
ants of that city, for the author's 
benefit, 1790. Printed at Aber- 
deen. 12mo. 1787. This pastoral 
had been frequently acted at Aber- 
deen, Elgin, and Inverness, but 
never before at Edinburgh. It has 
been also printed at Edinburgh, 
with the author’s ‘* Poems, chiefly 
«‘in the Scottish Dialect,’’ in an 
Svo. volume, 1790; to which is 
prefixed the author’s portrait. 

11. Jane or FLanpERsS; or, 
The Siege of Hennebonne. Dram. 
in two acts, by S. W. Printed in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of The 
Lady's Monthly Museum. 12mo. 
1800-1. 

12, Jane SHore. Play, by 
Henry Chettle,in conjunction with 
John Day. It was acted in 1602, 
but is now lost. Though we have 
noted the date of this play’s being 
acted as in 1602; yet it would 
appear from the following passage 
in «© Pymhco; or, Run away Red 
“ Cap” (a pamphlet printed in 
1596), to have been of earlier 
date on the stage: 

Amaz'd Istood;.to see a crowd 

Of civil throats stretch’d out so loud: 

As at anew play, all the rooms 

Did swarm. with géntlés mix’d with 
£roomMs 5 7 

So that I truly thought all these 

Came to see Sore or PeRIcwgs. 

13. Jawk Snore. Trag. by N. 
Rowe. Acted at Drury Lane. 4to. 
[1713.] This isa very excellent 
tragedy, and is always acted with 
great applause. ‘The scene lies in 
London; and the author, in the 
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plot of it, has,-in a great measure, 
followed the history of this un- 
happy -fair-one, as related in a 
collection of Novels, in 6 vols. 
12mo. which we have elsewhere 
also quoted. It is said to be writ- 
ten in imitation’ of Shakspeare’s 
style. In what he thought him- 
self an imitator of Shakspeare, it is 
not (as Dr. Johnson observes) easy 
to conceive. 
diction, the sentiments, and the 
conduct, every thing in which 
imitation can consist, are remote 
in the utmost degree from the 
manner of Shakspeare, whose 
dramas it resembles only as it is 
an English story, and as some of 
the persons have their names in 
history. This play, consisting 
chiefly of domestic scenes and pri- 
vate distress, lays hold upon the 
heart. 
cause she repents; and the hus- 
band is honoured, because he for- 
gives. This therefore is one of 
those pieces which we still wel- 
come on the stage. 

Pope, in his Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, which was published after 
the death of Rowe, has the fol- 
lowing observation: ‘ [have seen 
“© a play professedly writ in the 
** style of Shakspeare, wherein the 
** yesemblance lay in one single 
s© line, 

«© And so good morrow ? ye, good mas- 
ter lieutenant.” 

The satirist, howeyer, was mista- 

ken. The line is not in Jane Shore, 

but in Lady Jane Gray, which 

professes no imitation of Shak- 

speare ; nor is the quotation a fair 

one, being interpolated to render 

it ridiculous. 

“< And so good morning, good master 
lieutenant,” 

ig the verse as printed by Rowe. 

Dr. Warton says, “ Jane Shore is, 


The numbers, the» 


The wife is forgiven be-. 
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«© T think, the most interesting and 
«« affecting of any he (Rowe) has 
*“given us: but probability is 
“* sadly violated in it by the neg- 
“lect of the unity of time. For 
**a person to be supposed to be 
** starved, during the representa- 
*‘ tion of five acts, is a striking 
«« instance of the absurdity of this 
** violation, In this piece, as in 
‘all of Rowe, are many florid 
“speeches utterly inconsistent 
** with the state and situation of 
“‘the distressful personages who 
** speak them.’’ Of this. charge 
the same writer produces several: 


instances, and concludes by ob- : 


serving, that ‘ the interview be- 
« twixt Jane Shore and Alicia, in 
“the middle of the fifth act, is 
** very affecting: where the mad- 
“* ness of Alicia is well painted.” 
Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope,.p. 271. Curll, in 1714, 
advertised (price 1s.) ‘* Poems on 
“« several Occasions. By N. Rowe, 
«« Bsq. With part of a scene not 
‘* permitted to be acted, and left 
“© out of the printed copy of the 
“* tragedy of Jane Shore.” Guery, 
to what part of the play did this 
scene belong ? 


14, Jason. Trag. by R. Glover. 


This posthumous piece, of which, 


the public are unaware, was print- 
ed for Mr. Debrett, Svo. 1799; 
but suppressed as soon as finished. 
This is to be regretted; as it pos- 
sessed considerable poetical merit. 
That it never was acted, was thus 
accounted for in a prefatory ad- 
dress ; 

‘¢ The following tragedy, which 
*‘is now offered to the public, 
“* from the pen of Richard Glover, 
«© Esq. author of Leonidas, is a 
«« sequel to the Medea, which has 
*“ been performed at the Theatre 
«Royal, Drury Lane, with the 
** greatest applause. This piece 
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“was presented by him, many 
“* years previous to his death, to 
«* the celebrated Mrs. Yates, who 
“«* passed the highest encomiums 
“upon it; but, owing to the 
«¢ grandeur of the scenery, and the 
“expense required to bring it 
«forward, it was altogether laid 
“* aside ; and it has since that pe- 
« riod been-offered to the mana- 
«« gers of both theatres, who still 
<< have the same objection. It is 
** therefore only necessary to add, 
*‘ that the public, well knowing 
¢« the author’s talents, have it in 
“< their power to judge of its me- 
“ rits or defects. 

« July 26, 1799. G: ¥:'B.” 

Tt would nat have done any dis- 
credit to the memory of Mr. Glo- 
ver; and as to the expense of get- 
ting it up, Blue Beard, Mother 
Goose, and The Forty Thieves, have 
proved the unbounded liberality of 
the managers of our theatres upon 
proper occasions. If justice were 
done to this piece in action and 
scenery, we think that it would be 
attractive. 

15. Tue Jeatous Crown; or, 
The Lucky Mistake. Opera, of 
‘one act, by Thomas Gataker. 

' Performed at Goodman's Fields. 
8vo. 1730. 

16, THe Jearous Farmer 
OUTWITTED; or, Harlequin Sta- 
tue. Pantom. Acted at Covent 
Garden. This formerly used to 
be acted on the benefit night of 
Mr. Lalauze, the celebrated Pierrot. 

17. THe Jzarous Hussanp. 
Com. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1777. This was taken from the 
comic part of The Spanish Fryer. 
Not printed. 

18. Tue JeaLrous Hussanps. 
See RamBrine Justice. 

19.THEe JeEatous Lover curep. 
An Entertainment, in two acts. 


JEA 
Printed in The Lady’s Magazine, 
for the year 1788. 

20. Tue Jeatovs Lovers. 
Com. by Fhomas Randolph. 4to. 
1632; 4to. 1634; 12mo. 1663. 
Presented by the students of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. This 
play, which is esteemed the best 
of our author's works, is com- 
mended by no less than four copies 
of English, and six of Latin verses, 
from the most eminent wits of 
both universities ; and was revived 
with very great success in 1682. 
Scene in Thebes. Of the style 
of commendation which this play 
has received, our readers may 
judge from one of the panegyrics 
before alluded to; the substance 
of which is, that The Jealous 
Lovers ought to be.preserved in 
some great library, that if by 
chance, through injury of time, 
the plays of Aristophanes, Plautus, 
and Terence, should be Jost to the 
world, their united merits might 
be recognised in this one play ; 
for, says the panegyrist, “ thou 
« hast drawn to the life, the pan~ 
«« der, the gull, the jealous lover, 
“the doating father, the shark, 
“and the curst wife : 


*¢ So truly given, in so proper style, 

“* As if thy active soul had dwelt awhile 

‘¢ In each man’s body; and at length 
had seen 

“¢ How in their humours they them- 
selves demean.” 


Tt appears from the preface, that 
sixpence was at that time the price 
of a 4to. play. 

21. Jzearous Wirz. Com. by 
Geo. Colman. 8vo. 176%. This 
piece made its appearance at 
Drury Lane Theatre with prodi- 
gious success. The groundwork of 
it is derived from Fielding’s His- 
tory of Tom Jones, at the period of 
Sophia’s taking refuge at Lady 
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Bellaston’s house. The characters 
borrowed from that work, how- 
ever, only serve as a kind of under- 
plot to introduce Mr. and Mrs. 
Oakley, viz. the Jealous Wife and 
her husband, It must be confessed, 
that the passions of the lady are 
here worked np to a very great 
height; and Mr. Oakley’s vexation 
and domestic misery, in conse- 
quence of her behaviour, are very 
strongly supported. Yet, perhaps, 
the author would have better an- 
swered his purpose with respect to 
the passion he intended to expose 
the absurdity of, had he made her 
appear somewhat less of the virago, 
and Mr. Oakley not so much of 
the henpecked*husband ; since she 
now appears rather a lady, who, 
from a consciousness of her own 
power, is desirous of supporting 
the appearance of jealousy, to pro- 
cure her an undue influence over 
her busband and family, than one, 
who, feeling the reality of that 
turbulent yet fluctuating passion, 
becomes equally absurd in the sud- 
denness of forming unjust suspi- 
cions, and in that hastiness of be- 
ing satisfied, which love, the only 
true basis of jealousy, will con- 
stantly occasion. When this play 
was originally acted, it was re- 
marked, that the scene of Mrs. 
Oakley’s shysteric fits bore a near 
resemblance to the like situation 
of Mrs. Termagant in The Squire 
of Alsatia. Mr. Colman has been 
accused of a misnomer in calling 
it The Jealous Wife; Mrs. Oakley 
being totally destitute of that de- 
licacy, which some consider ne- 
cessary to constitute jealousy. 
Many exceptions might be taken 
to the characters in this ptece— 
that of Lady Freelove is perhaps 
too odious for the stage, while 
that of Captain O’Cutter does 
Kittle honour to the navy. The 
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play, however, upon the whole, 
boasts more than an ordinary share 
of merit. 

22. Jean Hennuyer, Bisuor 
or Lizieux; or, The Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Dramatic En- 
tertainment, in three acts. Trans- 
lated from the French. Svo. 1773. 

23. Jenu. Farce... Acted at 
Drury Lane, Feb. 20, 1779. Not 
printed. This piece was not suf- 
fered to be represented through- 
out. It is said, however, by some 
who were present, to have merited 
Jess severity than it met with. 
The author has kept himself con- 
cealed. As this farce satirized the 
folly of noblemen and gentlemen 
taking upon themselves the cha- 
racter and appearance of coach- 
men, and dedicating the chief 
study of their lives to the driving 
of carriages, it might bear revival. 
The character of Lord Jehu, 
which was admirably sustained by 
Mr. King, was at that time 
thought personal; but this could 
not be an objection in the present 
day. 

24. Jenny’s Wutm;3 or, The 
Roasted Emperor. Farce, by John 
O’Keeffe. Advertised for per- 
formance at the Haymarket, 1794, 
but withdrawn. Not printed. 

25. JepuTua. Play, by Henry 
Chettle. Acted 1602, but now lost. 

26. JerpuTHan’s DavuGurer. 
Dram. Poem, by Mrs. Ann Wil- 
son. 8yo. 1783. A strange hete- 
rogeneous piece, neither prose nor 
verse. 

27. JexonyMo; or, The Spa- 
nish Tragedy, with the Wars of 
Portugal. Anonym. Ate. 1605 5 
Dodsley’s Collection. Svo. 1780. - 
This play contains the life and 
death of Don Andrea. 

28. Jerusatem. Acted March 
22,1591. Perhaps this was Legg’s 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 

ZA4 
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20. Tue Jerusatem InrFir- 
mary; or, 4 Journey to the Val- 
ley of Jehosaphat. Farce, as it 
will be acted next Southwark fair. 
Anonym. Venice, Svo. 1749. This 
thing never was, nor ever is in- 
tended to be, acted. It is a piece 
of the most unintelligible, and at 


the same time abusive, jargon ever _ 


seen, and is written with a view 
to expose and calumniate a num- 
ber of private personal characters 
among the Jews, and some design, 
as it should seem, at that time on 
foot, 
people, towards the establishment 
of an infirmary, which place is 
made the scene of action, and the 
president (who is a monkey) the 
principal person in the drama. It 
yefers to some public print at that 
time also put forth with the like 
design; but as we do not imme- 
diately call to mind the particular 


event on which it turns, we shall. 


conclude with ~only . observing, 
that it is so execrably bad, as nei- 
ther to be worthy of a moment's 
loss of time spent in the perusal 
of it, or the waste of any farther 
netice of it in this place. 

30. Tue Jew. Com. by Rich. 
Cumberland. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1793. Itis greatly to 
the credit of Mr. C. that he has 
taken much pains to do away illi- 
beral national prejudices from the 
minds of the million. In The 
West Indian and The Fashionable 
Lover he had exhibited antidotes 
for the paar and cruel 
prejudice so prevalent among the 
lower classes of English’ against 
the Jrish and Scotch : ‘and, as Jews 
had scarcely ever been brought on 
our stage, but as bloodthirsty 
villains, stony-hearted usurers, or 
sly knaves, Mr. C. has here’ de- 
picted with admirable effect the 
character of an honest and bene- 


by some of that sort of 


JEW. 


volent Jew; and it is but a just 
portrait of many originals of that 
nation in real life. The play is a 
great favourite with the public. 

31. Tue Jew anp GENTILE. 
Burl. by J. C. Cross. Acted at 
the Circus. 

32. Tue Jew anp THE Doc- 
ror. Farce, byT. Dibdin. Act- 
ed with great success at Covent 
Garden. Svo. 1800. This piece 
abounds with humour, well blend- 
ed with just sentiment and pure 
pathos; and is always acted with 
applause. 

33. Tue Jew DECOY'D; or, 
The Progress of an Harlot. A 
Ballad Opera. Sv0.,1733. This 
piece was never performed, but is 
founded on the plan of Hogarth’s 
celebrated prints of the Harlot’s 
Progress. 

34, THe ricu Jnw or Marta. 
Trag. by Christ. Marlowe. 4to. 
1633; Dodsl. Coll. 1780. This 
play was not published till many 
years after the author’s death, 
when Heywood ushered it inte 
the Court, and presented it before 
the King and Queen, at the Cock- 
pit, with the prologue and epilogue 
annexed to this edition of it; at 
which time it met with very great 
and deserved applavse. Scene, 
Malta. It was entered on the 
book of the Stationers’. Company 
the 17th of May 1594, by Nicholas 
Ling and Thomas Millington. 
This play was written before The 
Merchant of Venice of Shakspeare, 
and the character of the Jew is 
even more diabolical than that of 
Shylock. Alleyn, the founder of 
Dulwich College, performed the 
part of the Jew, and is thus men- 
tioned with Marloe, by Heywood 
in his prologue, at the Cockpit : 

“¢ We know not how our play may pass 
this stage 5 : 
‘* But by the dest of poers in that age. 


o 
Jory 
6¢'The Malta Jew had being, and was 
made 3 
s© And he then by the best of actors play'd. 
‘In * Hero and Leander,’ one did gain 
“<A lasting memory: in ¢ Tamerlane,’ 
*¢ This. § Jew,’ with others many, th’ 
other wan 
“¢ The attribute of peer/ess, being a man 
*“ Whom we may rank with (deing no 
one wrong) 


«£ Proteus for shapes, and Roscius fur a 


tongue.’ 
It was acted at the Rose Theatre, 
so early as Feb. 26, 1591, and at 
the Newington Theatre, June 12, 
1594, 

35. Tue Jew oF Matra. His- 
torical Tragedy. Reprinted, with 
notes. By W.Shone. Exhibiting 
the cruel policy of Popish govern- 
ments; and that the error in sup- 
porting them of the ancient model 
is the occasion of war. 8vo. 
1810 

360. Tue Jew or Mocapors. 
Opera, by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1808. 
Wot very successful. The scene 
lies in Morocco, where a benevo- 
lent Jew resides, who denies him- 
self almost the necessaries of life, 
to amass riches, which he spends 
in ransoming Christians, and as- 
sisting the exigeucies of his coun- 
try: “be he as a very lively Portu- 
guese slave, “called Mimre, anda 
faithful Irish one called Rooney ; 
whose good humour contributes 
to the mirth of the scene, and 
who, at the close of the piece, are 
rewarded, by their kind master, 
with freedom, wealth, and mar- 
riage. —Mr. Cumberland’s reite- 
rated effort, in this piece, in behalf 
of a too much degraded and de- 
spised people, was very laudable ; 
but the piece wanted dramatic in- 
terest to keep possession of the 
stage. 

37: Tur Jew oF Venice. By 
Thomas Dekker. This play was 
sntered on the book of the Sta- 
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tioners’ Company, Sept. 9, 1653, 
but has not been printed. 

38. Tus Jew or Venice. Com. 
by Lord Lansdowne. Acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 4to. 1701. 
This play is altered from Shak- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice, and in 
some respects with judgment. The 
introduction of the feast, more par- 
ticularly where the Jew is placed 
at a separate table, and drinks te 
his money as his only mistress, is 
a happy thought; yet, on the. 
whole, his Lordship has greatly 
lessened both the beauty and effect 
of the original; which, notwith- 
standing this modernized piece, 
aided by magnincence and music, 
sti]l stands its eround, and will 
ever continue one of the darling 
representations of the theatre, 
The prologue was written by Beyil 
Hiegons, in which the ghosts of 
Shakspeare and Dryden are made 
to rise crowned with laurel; and 
in the second act is introduced a 
musical masque, written by his 
Lordship, called Pelews and The- 
tis. In this play, as Rowe re- 
marks, the character of Shylock 
(which was performed by Dogget) 
is made comic, and we are proimpt- 
ed to laughter instead of detesta- 
tion, The profits of this play were 
given to Dryden’s family; a fact 
which is alluded to in the last line 
of the prologue. 

39. Tue Jews’ TRAGEDY; or, 
Their fatal and final Overthrow, 
by Vespasian and Titus his Son, 
By William Heminge. 4to. 1662. 
This play was not printed till some 
years after the author’s death, 
The plot is founded on the siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem, as 
related by Josephus, in the 6th 
and 7th Books of his Wars of tha 
Jews. 

40. Tur Jewsrter or Am- 
STERDAM; or, The Hague. A 


~~ 
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Play, by Jolin Fletcher, Nathaniel 
Field, and Philip Massinger. En- 
tered on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, April 8, 1654, but not 
Lane 

. Tos Jewisu GexrrLeman. 
A Phy, by Richard Brome. En- 
tered on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, with others, Aug. 4, 
1040, but not primted. 

42. Joan AS GOOD As My Lapy. 
Play, by Thomas Heywood. Act- 
ed in 1598; but not printed. 

48. Joan or Are; or, The 
Muid of Orleans. Hist. Bal. of 


Action [by J. C. Cross}. Per- 
formed at Covent Garden. Songs 


and chorusseés, and a description 
of the ballet, 8vo. 1798. 

44. Josw oy Hepineton. Tra- 
gi-Com. inimitationof Shakspeare, 
by Dr. William King. This whim- 
siea} trifle is printed in Mr. Ni- 
ehols’s collection of our poet’s 
works, in three volumes 8vo.1776. 
Prefixed is a humorous address 
from the publisher to the reader, 
which is longer than the five aets 
of the piece itself. 

45. Joanna oF MontTraucon 
Dr. Rom. [by Maria Geisweiler]. 
The original translation of the MS. 
by Kotzebue, from which Mr. 
Cumberland has formed his dra- 
wm, as performed at Covent 
Garden. Neveracted. Svo. No 
date. [£799.} 

46. Joanna or Monrravucon. 
Dram. Rom. of the 14th century. 
Formed upon the plan of the Ger- 
man drama of Kotzebne, and 

adapted to the English stage, by 
Richard Cumberland. 8vo. 1800. 
Music by Mr. Busby. It was a 
grand speetac. Je, full of noise and 
bustle ; bot was not very success. 
ful. 
the piece on which this was found- 
ed, inserted a letter in an English 


newspaper, declaring that all. the 


M. Kotzebue, the author of 


Bi 


passages of his play (Joanna), 
which were censured in the Lon- 
don papers, did not originate with 
him, but were added by the trans- 
Jator. The chaxacters of the Her- 
mit and Wolf made no political 
remarks; and the latter was not 
degraded in the original to the rank 
of a mere jester.—We think that 
this disavowal was very unneces-. 
sary; as Mr. Cumberland had, 
with great candour, publicly de- 
clared, that M. Kotzebue had only 
to answer for * the plot and fa- 
“‘bric of Joanna; and that he 
(Mr, Cumberland) stood “ re- 
‘«* sponsible for every sentence in 
«« the drama, with the exception 
“of a very few periods indeed, 
“‘and those of no great import-. 
*< anee.” 

47. Tue History or Jozr, by 
Robert Green. Entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, 1594; but not print 
ed. This piece was among those 
destroyed by Mr. Warburton’s 
servant. 


48. fos. %$.D. by John Ran- 
nie. Svo. No date. Never 
performed. 


49. Jos’s Arriictions. ‘Tr, 
by Ralph Radcliff. Not pxinted. 

50. focasta. Frag. 4to. 1575; 
4to. 1587. ‘Fhis is a translation 
from Euripides, by George Gas- 
coigne and Francis Kinw eltnarshe. 
The scene lies at Thebes ; and the 
title says it was by them presented 
at Grayes Inne, 1m, the year 1566, 
Mr. Wodbull asserts, that it often. 
deviates widely from the original 
for whole scenes ‘together, apd 
every where abounds with the 
grossest barbarisms of language. 
Hodhull’s Euripides, Pretace. 

53. Tur Tacr or Joconno 
AND Asrorro. Com. by Thomas 
Dekker. Entered on the book of 
the Stationers’ Company the 29th 
of June 1660; but not printed. 
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This was one of those destroyed by 
Mr. Warburton’s servant. 

52. OF Joun Kine or Enc- 
Lanb, A dramatic Piece, by Bishop 
Bale. ‘This is one among the nu- 
merous pieces of this prelate’s 
works, of which he has given us 
a list in his account of the writers 
of Britain. 

53. The Troullesome Raigne of 
Joun Kino oF EnGLanp, with 
the Discoverie of King Richard Cor- 
delion’s base Son, vulgarly named 
the Bastard Fawconbridge: also the 
Death of King John at Swinstead 
Abbey. As it was (sundry times) 
publikely acted by the Queene’s 
Majesties players in the honourable 
Citie of London, &c. 1591. Bl. 
letter. 

From a circumstance in the pro- 
Jogue to this play (which is in two 
parts), it should seem to have 
been the production of Marlowe. 
It was republished in 4to. 1011 
and 1622, with the letters W. Sh. 
prefixed to it, that it might be 
mistaken for the work of Shak- 
speare. See Mr. Malone’s Supple- 
ment to the edition of Shakspeare’s 
Plays published in 1778, vol. i. 
p- 163. 

This spurious drama has been 
‘thrice republished : by the editor 
of Miscellaneous Pieces of anctent 
English Poesie, 12mo. 1764; by 
Mr. Steevens as one of Twenty of 
the Plays of Shakspeare, 8vo0.1760 ; 
and by Mr. Nichols in Siw Old 
Plays on which Shakespeare found- 
ed, &Sc. printed for S$. Leacroft, 
crown 8vo. 1778. 

54. Kine Joun. Trag. by Wil- 
Jiam Shakspeare. Fol. 1623. This 
is the genuine work of our match- 
less bard. The plot is from the 
English historians ; and the scene 
lies sometimes in England, and 
sometimes in France. Dr. John- 
son observes, that though it is not 


ea 
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written with the utmost power of 
Shakspeare, it is varied with a very 
pleasing interchange of incidents 
and characters. The lady’s grief 
is very affecting ; and the charac- 
ter of the Bastard contains that 
mixture of greatness and levity 
which our author delighted to ex- 
hibit. 

55. Kine Joun. Trag. altered 
from Shakspeare, by R. Valpy. 
S8vo. 1800. This alteration, which, 
generally speaking, is executed 
with judgment, was acted at Read- 
ing School, by Dr. Valpy’s scho- 
lars, for the subscription to the 
Naval Pillar to be erected in ho- 
nour of the naval victories of the 
present war. 

56. Kine Joun. Trag. altered 
from Shakspeare, by J. P. Kembte. 
Acted at Drury Lane. - Svo, 1800. 

57. Kine Joun. Hist. Trag, 
by Shakspeare, revised by J. P. 
Kemble, and now first published 
as it is acted at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Svo. 1804. 

58. Kine Joun anp Marirpa. 
Trag. by Robt. Davenport. Acted at 
the Cockpit, Drury Lane. 4to,1655. 
This play was performed with 
great applause, and was published. 
by one Andrew Pennycuicke, who 
himself acted the part of Matilda; 
no women having at that time ever 
appeared on the stage. The plot 
is taken from some circumstances 
in the same reign with the fore- 
going play, and the scene laid in 
England. 

59. Joun Bon anp Mast Pare 
son. A Satire on the real Presence. 
This is a recent reprint of a rare 
interlude, originally from the press. 
of John Daye and William Seves, 
4to. 1548. 

60. Jonw Buri; or, An Eng- 
lishman’s Fire-side, Com, by Geo. 
Colman, jun. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. N. D. [1805.} 
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There is mirth, hamour,-interest, 
and pathos, in this piece, which 
met with extraordinary success on 
the stage, and still preserves its 
place in the public favour. The 
excellence of Mr. Johnstone, in 
the Irish innkeeper of Muckslush 
Heath, is too well known to need 
our praise: accident or necessity 
hav@ brought many actors before 


the public as Brulgruddery; but,” 


without meaning to detract from 
the merits of other performers 
who have assumed this character, 
we must be allowed to affirm, that 
by Mr. Johnstone alone has the 
meaning of the author been fully 
supported. It is the bow of Ulys- 
ses, which none but Ulysses can 
manage with address. Among his 
competitors, some have been re- 
jected, others endured; but he 
alone has been crowned with the 
meed of universal approbation. 
G1. Jopn Burt anp Buona- 
EBARTE; or, A Meeting at Dover. 
B.S. by J.C. Cross. Svo. 1803. 
62, Joun Cox, or Cotmisron. 
‘Trag. by Wi Hiam Haughton (as- 
sisted by JohnDay). Acted 1506 ; 


but not printed. 
63. Joun rue Baprisr. An 
Interlude, by Bishop Bale. S8vo. 


1538. ‘Lhis is one of the earliest 
dramatic pieces printed in England ; 
it is in metre, and in the old black 
letter, and the full title is as fol- 
lows: A lrefe Comedie or Interlude 
of Johan Baptyste’s preachyng in 
the Wyldernesse, openynge the craf- 
tye Assaultes of the Hypocryées, 
wyth the gloryouse Baptysme of the 
Lord Jesus Christe. It is reprinted 
in The Harleian Miscellany, vol.i. 
Pp. 97. From Mr. Joseph Cooper 
Walker's Historical Essay on the 
Irish Stage (Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. ii.) we 
learn, that this piece was acted by 
young men at the Market Cross 


JOS 
in Kilkenny, on a Sunday, in’ 


p Poo? 


64. JoUNNE THE EVANGELISTE, 
An Interlude. 4to. 1566. Anony- 
mous. 

65. Joun Woopvit. Trag. by 
C. Lamb. This drama, which was 
never acted, is published in a smal? 
8vo. volume, 1802, containing also 
Fragments of Robert Burton, au-’ 
thor of The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. The tragedy is deficient 
both of plot and character, but is 
written in the kind of blank verse 
that was used by our old drama- 
tists. The first four acts, abound- 
ing in bad jokes by drunken mas- 
fers and drunken servants, may 
be said to be, like the tragedy of 
King Cambyses, mixed full of plea- 
sant mirth. The whole fifth act 
is taken up with a dialogue bey 
tween Jobn and his sweetheart. 

66. Tue Joryy Crew; or, Tars 
at Anchor. Int. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1799. 


67. Jonas. Frag. by Ralph 
Radcliff. Not printed, 
68. Josepu. A piece with this 


title is mentioned in all the Ca- 
talogues. It is Goldsmith’s So- 
phompaneas. 

69. Josepa. A sacred Drama, 
by W.T. Procter. Svo. 1802. A 
miserable production, of which the 
following is not the worst speci- 
men that we could produce : 


‘¢ Yonder my dear brethren are coming. 
And, ; 

“Ah! my brother Benjamin I spy: my 

‘© Own and youngest brother; the fav’s 
rite son 

‘© Of my father; tender, affectionate, 

‘© And doating.’”— 


is JosepH Anprews. Farce, 
by S.J. Pratt. Acted at Drury 
ee for Mr. Bensley’s benefit, 
April 20, 1778. Not printed.’ 

1, JosspH MADE KNOWN TO 
mis Breruren.: Sac, Dr. trans~’ 
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lated from Madame Genlis, by 


Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 1786. _ 
72.JosEpH’s AFFLICTIONS. This 


is one of those dramas which Kirk- , 


man (the first, we believe, who 
mentions it) appears not to have 
seen. It is perhaps a misprint for 
Jol’s Afflictions ; a play written 
by Ralph Radcliff, and probably 
never printed. See Wood’s Athe- 
ne, i. 89: There was, however, 
an ancient poem, entitled “* The 
“© trayedivus Troubles of the most 
«* chaste and innocent Joseph, son 
“to the most innocent Patriarch 
*« Jacob,” written by William For- 
rest, which might have been mis- 
taken for a play. See Wood's 
Athenez, i. 125. 

73. JOSEPH SOLD BY His BreTu- 
REN. - Sac. Dram. Svo. 1789. 

74. Josuua. By Samuel Row- 
ley. Acted by the-Lord Admiral’s 
Servants, 1602. Not now known. 

75. Tue Jovian CoBLER; or, 
A Light Heart ’s better than a 
Heavy Purse. Barletta. 8vo. No 
date. [1749.] 

76: Tue JoviaLty Crew; or, 
The Devill turn’d Ranter: being a 
Character of the roaring Ranters 
of these Times, represented in a 
Comedie. Containing a true dis- 
covery of the cursed conversations, 
prodigious pranks,monstrous meet- 

ings, private performances, rude 
Tevellings, garrulous greetings, 
-impious and incorrigible deporte- 
ments of a sect (lately sprung up 
amongst us) called Ranters. Their 
names sorted to their severall na- 
tures, and both lively presented in 
action. 4to. 1651. Scene, London. 

77. Vue Joviat Crew; or, 
The Merry Beggars. Com, -by 
Richard Brome. Acted at the 
Cockpit, Drury Lane, in the year 
1641, 4to.1652. D.C. Dedi- 
cated to Thomas Stanley,. Esq. 
This play met with great success 


I0U 


at its first appearance, and was 


frequently revived and performed 


with the same applause. 

It was afterwards altered into a 
Comic Opera, by the addition of 
several songs by Mr. Roome, Mr. 
Concanen, and Sir William Yonge; 
and brought on the stage with its 
former title at Drury Lane Theatre 
in the year 1731; in which form 
it was since revived at Covent 
Garden, where it took a very suc= 
cessful run for several nights to- 
gether, and afterwards brought 
many crowded houses, as. well 
then as in succeeding seasons. 8vo. 
1731. With the music prefixed 
to each song. It is far from an 
unentertaining piece, especially to 
those who are fond of the musical 
drama ; yet it is mingled with so 
many absurdities and indelicacies, 
that the great approbation it met 
with cannot but be looked upon 
as a kind of reflection on the pub- 
lie taste. 

78. A Journey To Brisron 3 
or, The Honest Welchman. Farce, 
by John Hippisley. 8vo. [1731.] 
This is but an indifferent piece, 
and seems more calculated for the 
latitude of Bristol], to which place 
the author used annually to go at 
the head of a company of come- 
dians, than to that of London. 
Tt was performed at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre, but with very little 
success. See THe ConNauGutT 
Wire, 

79. A Journey To Lonpon. 
Being part of a Comedy, by Sir 
John Vanbrugh. 8vo.1728. This 


piece was left unfinished by its 


author; and falling into the hands 
of Mr. Cibber, became the ground- 
work of his admirable play of 
The Provoked Husband. Prejudice 
against Cibber operated so vio- 
lently on the production of that 
play, that the scenes written by 
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Vanbrugh, by mistake, fell under 
the particular censure of the au- 
dience, which rendered the pub- 
lication of this unfinished per- 
formance necessary to the justifi- 
cation of the alterer. Before the 
author died, he excused his not 
showing his performance to Mr. 
Cibber till he had reviewed it, con= 
fessing the scenes were yet undi- 
gested, too long, and irregular, 
particularly in the lower charac- 
ters. He appeared also to have 
intended a difterent catastrophe, 
proposing that the conduct of the 
fine lady should so effectually ir- 
ritate ber husband, that she should 
be actually turned out of doors by 
him. It must be confessed, that 
the sudden reformation by Lady 
Townly bas been deemed too pre- 
cipitate, and in some measure un- 
natural : yet, since the appearance 
of The Provoked Husband, there 
has been no comedy produced 
which is oftener acted, or affords 
more general satisfaction to an au- 
dience. 

80. Tue Jusrrez. Dram. En- 
tertainment, by David Garrick. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1769. Not 
printed. A spectacle rendered in- 
teresting by mute representations 
of a principal scene in each of the 
plays of Shakspeare. These groups 
were originally designed to form 
a part of the real Jubilee at Strat- 
ford. That attempt, however, 
having failed ridiculously, leaving 
Mr. Garrick (the steward and in- 
ventor of it) several hundred 
pounds out of pocket; he by means, 
of the present exhibition (which 
was Mr. Wilson the portrait=paint- 
er’s contrivance), at once reim= 
bursed himself, and more success 
fully entertained the public for up= 
wards of ninety evenings in the 
Grst season of the piece. —The mu- 
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sic by Charles Dibdin. Mr. Kem- 
ble possesses a copy of this piece 
in MS. mae 

81. THe Juzitze oF 1802; of; 
Preston Guild. G. D. by J.C. 
Cross. 8vo. 1802. 

82. THe Jusivez. Mus. Sketch 
[aseribed to T. Dibdin]. First 
acted at Covent Garden, Oct. 25, 
1809, and several times repeated. 
It was a pleasing trifle, on occa- 
sion of the Jubilee to commemo- 
rate the entrance of the King on 
the 50th year of his reign. Mu- 
sic by Reeve. Not printed. 

83. Tue Jusivez. A vocal 
patriotic Entertainment, by Joseph 
Kemp, Mus. D. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on the 
same occasion, Oct. 25, }809 [by 
permission]. Music by the au- 
thor and D. Corri. 8vo. 1809. 
Part of the receipts of the house 
were appropriated to the poor of 
St. Martin’s parish. 

84. Tugs Jupiter; or, John 
Bull in his Dotage. A grand Na+ 
tional Pantomime, by the author 
of “ Operations of the British 
«* Army in Spain.” As it was to 
have been acted by His Majesty’s 
subjects, on the 25th of October 
1809. 8vo. 1809. A political squib. 

85. Jupas. Play, by William 
Haughton, in conjunction with 
Samuel] Rowley and William Borne. 
Acted in 1601. Not printed. 

86. Tur Jupce. Com. by 
Philip Massinger. Acted by the 
King’s Company. Licensed June 
6, 1627. One of those destroyed 
by Mr. Warburton’s servant. 

87: Tue JupGmenT oF HeEr- 
cures. Masque, set by Dr.Greene. 
8vo. 1740. 

88. Tue Jupcment or Mipas. 
Masque, by Christopher Smart. 
Printed in his «* Poems on several 
“* Occasions,” 4to. 1752, This is 
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a classical and elegant perform- 
ance. 

89. Tue JupGMENT OF Paris. 
A Masque, by W. Congreve. 4to. 
1701. This isa very pretty piece 
of poetry, and has been frequently 
performed to music, by way of an 
Oratorie. It was originally com- 
posed by John Eccles, Mr. Finger, 
Mr. Purcell, and Mr. Weldon; 
and performed at the Theatre in 
Dorset Gatden. This masque was 
composed in consequence of 200/. 
divided into prizes, offered by se- 
veral persons of quality for the 
best musical compositions. The 
first prize was obtained by Weldon, 
the next by Eccles. Congreve, in 
a letter to a friend, dated March 
26, 1701, mentions the perform- 
ances of the several candidates: 
he adds, “ {don’t think any one 
“‘place in the world can show 
“© such an assembly. The num- 
*« ber of performers, besides the 
“« verse-singers, was eighty-five. 
«The front of the stage was. all 
“* built into a concave with deal 
‘© boards; ail which are faced 
‘© with tin, to increase and throw 
-© forwards the sound. It was all 
“hung with sconces of wax- 
‘“ candles, besides the common 
«‘ branches of lights usual in the 
«« playhouses. ‘The boxes and pit 
** were all thrown into one; so 
«that all sat in commg: and 
“*the whole was crammed with 
*‘ beauties and beaux, not one 
* scrub being admitted. The place 
«< where formerly the music used 
“‘to play, between the pit and 
“© stage, was turned into White’s 
«© choeolate-house ; the whole fa- 
** mily being transplanted thither 
, €© with chocolate, cooled drinks, 
" <«¢ ratifia; portico, &c. which every 
“© body that would called for, the 
*« whole expense of every thing 


*‘being defrayed by the sub- 
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“‘scribers. I think, truly, the 
“« whole thing better worth coming 
“to see, than the Jubilee.” Lz- 
terary Relics, p. 325. 

go. Tur JupGmenrt oF Paris: 
An Entertainment of five Inter- 
ludes, by Abraham Langford. Svo. 
1730. Printed at the end of Bel- 
laria; or, The Fair Unfortunate ; 
a romance, 

gl. Tus JupGMenT oF Paris; 
or, The Triumph of Beauty. Past. 
Ballad Opera of one act. Pere 
fornied at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
8vo.17al. 

92. THe JupGMENT or Paris. 
A dramatic Pantomime, by John 
Weaver. 1732. 

93. THe JupGMENT oF Parts. 
An English Barletta, in two acts, 
by Dr. Ralph Schomberg. Per- 
formed at the Haymarket with 
that degree of success which com- 
monly attended our author’s lite- 
rary undertakings. Svo. 17608. 

94. JucurtTua. P. by William 
Boyle.° Acted in 1529, .N.P. 

g5. Jucurrua. ‘Trag. by Dr. 
Gloster Ridley. This performance 
is still in manuscript; but an ex- 
tract from it will be found in The 
Gentleman's Magaxine, vol. xliv. 
p. 555. 

96. Jyria; or, The Italian 
Lover. Trag. by Robert Jephson. 
Acted, a few nights, at Drury 
Lane. $8vo.1787. It was found- 
ed ona real event in the island of 
Guernsey in 1726; and, but that 
Mr. Kemble’s exertions in his part 
were so great,-as to bring on a 
severe indisposition, in conse- 
quence of which the piece was 
laid by, it might have had a suc- 
cessful run. 

07. Jutia; or, Such Things 
Were. rag. by Prince Hoare. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1790. Not 
printed. See Sucu Tutnes were. 

g8. Juria A@aippina, Em-, 
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presse of Rome, her Tragedy, by 
Thomas May. The scene of this 
play lies in Rome, and the plot is 
taken from Tacitus and Suetonius. 
It was aeted in 1628, and printed 
in 12mo..1639 and 1054. 

o9. Juxia DE Rousicwe. Tr. 
by Catherine Metcalfe. This was 
founded on Mr. Mackenzie’s novel 
of the same name, and acted at 
Bath, 1790. Not printed. 

100. Juu31a or Louvain; or, 


Monkisk Cruelty. D.S. by J.C. 


- Cross. Acted at the Royal Cireus. 
Printed in Circusiana, 12mo. 
1809. 

101, Jutianw anny AGNES; or, 


The Monks of the Great St. Ber- 
nard. Yrag. by William Sotheby. 
Acted at Drury Lane, 1801. As 
a poem for the closet, this piece 
will rank highly; but, as an act- 
ing drama, had-no success ; being 
performed only three nights. 8vo. 
aSol, 

102, Jurian or Brentrorp. 
Acted at the Rose Theatre, Jan. 
5, 1592. Not now known. 

103. Junian THE APposTATE. 
Acted also at the Rose Theatre, 
“ae 29, 1596. This play is not 

xtant. 

104. Jorrawa, Princess of Po- 
land. Tragi-Com.by John Crowne. 
4to. 1671. Acted at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. This was the first, 
and indeed the most indifferent, 
of all Mr. Crowne’s pieces. The 
story is founded on history, and 
the scene laid at Warsaw in Po- 
land, at the meeting of the Ban 
and Areer Ban, armed in the field, 
for the election of a king. 

105. Jutius Cmsar. Trag. by 
Alexander, Ear] of Sterling. 4to. 
1604; 1607; fol. 1637. This is 
by much the most regular dramatic 
piece of its noble author, at least 
in respect to the unity of action; 
yet he has run into the yery same 


“by W. Shakspeare. 


‘innumerable and inimitable. 
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fault which Shakspeare had done 
before him, viz. the not closing 
the piece with the most natural 
and affecting catastrophe, viz. the 
death of Cesar. Shakspeare, how- 
ever, has made a noble use of his 
conspirators, and has drawn the 
characters of Antony, Brutus, and 
Cassius, in a manner that gives de- 
light even in despite of the non- 
necessity of continuing the story. 
But this author has rendered therm 
so cold and languid, that the reader 
is apt to wish he had sacrificed 
them all at once to the manes of 
the murdered emperor. His style 
is sententious, yet neither pure 
nor correct, for which however his 
lordship pleads his country. Scene; 
Rome. 

106. Jurivus Camsar. Trag: 
Fol. 1623. 
The story of this tragedy is from 
history. What may be consider- 
ed as faulty in it we have hinted at 
in our mention of the last-named 
play, but the beauties of it are 
The 
speeches of Brutus and Antony 
over Czsar’s body, are perhaps the 
finest pieces of oratory in the Eng+ 
lish language ; the first appearing 
unanswerable till the second comes 
to overthrow its effect; nor can 
there be a finer scene of resent- 
ment and reconciliation between 
two friends, than that of Brutus 
and Cassius in the fourthact. The 
Duke of Buckingham, however, 
aware of the faults we took notice 
of in regard to the catastrophe, 
has divided the two revolutions 
in this piece, atid formed out of 
them two plays; the one called 
Jurius Czasar, the other Mar- 
cus Brurus. Under the account 
of the latter, the reader will find 
the reason why neither of them 
came on the stage. 

107. Tue Tracepy or JuLivs 
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Cesar, with the Deaths of Brutus 
and Cassius, written originally by 
Shakspeare; altered by Sir William 
Davenant and John Dryden. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 12m0.1719. This 
seems to be a publication of the 
playhouse-copy, with dlterations 
for the stage, which perhaps were 
traditionally ascribed to Davenant 
and Dryden; how truly, let any 
person determine, after reading the 
following ridiculous rant, which is 
added at the close of the fourth 
act, and was spoken by Mr. Wal- 
ker, when he performed the cha- 
racter of Brutus, at Covent Gar- 
den theatre : 


** Sure they bave rais’d some devil to 
their aid, 

“« And think to frighten Brutus with a 
shade: 

‘¢ But ere the nigitt closes this fatal day, 

** Til send more ghosis this visit to re- 
pay.” 

108. Jutrus Czsar. Trag. by 
J. Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, with a prologue and chorus. 
4to. 1722. 

109. JurtusC sar. Tr. trans- 
lated from Voltaire. See Deatu 
or Coesar. 

110.Tue Juncro. Farce. This 
is a political and religious satite, 
forming Nos. 37, 38, of The High 
German Doctor. 12mo. 1715. Dr. 
Sacheverell, the Earlof Oxford, and 
Lord Bolingbroke, are character- 
ized, as Bungey, Hermodactyl, atid 
Gambol. 

111. Junrus Brutus. See Lu- 
cius Junius brutus. 

112. Tue Junto; or, The in- 
terior Calinet laid open. A state 
Farce, now acting on the most 
capital Stage in Europe. 8vo. 
1778. A despicable political catch- 
penny. 

113. Juprrer anp ALCMENA. 
A Burletta, by Charles Dibdin. 
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Acted at Covent Garden, 1781, 
The songs only printed. This 
piece was taken from Dryden’s 
Amphytrion, but met with no ap- 
probation on the stage. It was 
acted only two nights. 

114. JupiTer anp Europa; or, 
The Intrigues of Harlequin. Pant. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
1723. Not printed. 

115. Jupirer anpDJlo. Drama, 
by Thomas Heywood. 12mo. 
1637. Printed in his * Pleasant 
«© Dialogues and Dramas,” &c 

1160. Jupirer anv Io; witha 
Comic Interlude, called Mother 
Shipton's Wish; or, Harlequin’s 
Origin. Actedat Goodman’s Fields, 
1735. Not printed. 

117. Tue Juror. Farce, by 
W. B. formerly of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Svo.1718. Ne- 
ver acted. 

118. TueJust Generar, T.C. 
by Cosmo Manuche. 4to. 1650. 
This piece was intended for the 
stage, but never acted. Yet, al~ 
though it was a first attempt of the 
author's, it is far from contempt- 
ible. 

119. Just in Time. Com. Op. 
by Thomas Hurlstone. Acted at 
Covent Garden. 8vo. 1792. There 
is a considerable degree of farcical 
humour in this piece, which was 
favourably received. 

120. Tue Just Iravtan. Tr. 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant. Acted 
at Black Friars, 4to.1630. Scene, 
Florence. 

121. Justice Busy. A Com. 
by John Crowne. Acted at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields about 1699. Not 
printed. Downes, the prompter, 
who alone mentions it, says it was 
«© well acted, yet proved not a 
‘‘Jiving play: however, Mrs. 
 Bracegirdle, by a potent and 


- magnetic charm in performing 
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*€ a song in it, caused the stones of 
“ the streets to fly im the men’s 
« faces.’ It is not very easy to 
understand this. 

122. Justice TRIuMPHANT ; 
or, The Organ in the Suds. Farce 
of three acts. 8vo. 1747. This 
piece relates to some proceedings 
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then lately transacted in a village 
near London. 

123. JuventLe FRIENDSHIP; 
or, The Holidays. A Drama, in 
three acts. This was printed, with 
The Arrogant Boy, 8vo. 1802. 
Never acted. 
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a Wars ; or, Love m the Deserts. 
pera, in four acts. Performed 
at Drury Lane. With a few words 
by way of preface. By I. Bran- 
don, author of Fragments after 
Sterne, &c. Svo. 1808. ‘This 
piece is founded on the Loves of 
Mejnoun and Leila, a charming 
Persian romance, by Mr. D’Isra- 
eli. The dialogue is not ill writ- 
ten; but it wanted enlivening ; 
and to the splendid pageantry, and 
delightful music {by Messrs. Bra- 
ham and Reeve), the piece was 
almost wholly indebted for its fa- 
vourable reception on the stage. 

2. Kezp your own SEcreET. 
Com. translated from the Nadie 
Fie su Secreto of Calderon. 8vyo, 
1807. Never acted. 

3. THE KEEPERS DISTRACTED, 
Farce. This is only mentioned 
in Mears’s Catalogue, and was 
probably never printed. 

4. KENNETH, KiNG oF Scors; 
or, The Female Archers. Mus. Dr. 
by Archib. M‘Laren. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 12mo, 
1807. This piece was also acted at 
Aberdeen, Dumfries, Perth, Ber- 
wick, &c. 
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5. KenstncTon GaRDENS; oF, 
The Pretenders. Com. by John 
Leigh. Svo. 1720. This was act- 
ed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Play- 
house, with somesuccess. Dedi- 
cated to Lord Brooke. 

6. KenstncTton GARDENS; Of, 
The Walking Jockey. Interlude, 
by James Cobb. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1781. N.P. This was 
produced for Mr. Wilson’s bene- 
fit. The principal characters were 
those of a purblind old man, con- 
stantly endeavouring to conceal 
his infirmity, and thence making 
himself a subject for laughter; and 
a city smart parading about Lon- 
don always booted and spurred, 
though it is well known that he 
has no horse to ride. The ridi- 
cule was well directed, but rather 
feebly sustained. 

7. Tar Kentisy Barons. Op, 
by the Hon. Francis North. Act- 
ed at the Haymarket. 8vo.1791. 
This piece is well: written, and 
was favourably received. 

8. Tus Kentisu ELECTION.. 
Com. by L. N. 8vo.1735. An 
obscene catchpenny. 
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0. Kenrisa Fayre; or, The 
Parliament sold to their best Worth. 
Rochester printed. 4to. 1648. 
This is a satirical play, written to 
expose Oliver Cromwell, &c. 

10. A Key to THe Lock. C. 
in two acts. Performed at the 
Haymarket. 8vo.1788. In imi- 
tation of Fielding, and Dr. Drake 
in the 17th century, this author 
has announced, in. the title-page, 
that his piece was d——d. It is 
a translation from the Gageure 
dmprévue of Mons. Sedaine; but 
the hinge on which the whole 
turns is too trifling and improbable 
to merit any attention. 

11. Tue Key or THE GARDEN. 


TC. iby Young. Never 
acted. 12mo. 1801. Printed at 
Dundee. 


12. Kirtinc no Murper. F. 
by Theodore Edward Hook. Act- 
ed at the Haymarket with great 
success. 8vo, 1809. ‘The Lord 
Chamberlain having refused to 
license this piece as originally 
written, the author was compelled 
to write one of the scenes anew: 
at which being very indignant, he 
has told his 2h in a long preface 
(which we think had been as well 
omitted); and has annexed the 
scene that. was objected to, as ri- 
diculing the Methodists. 

13. Tue Kinp Keeper; or, 
Mr. Limberham. A Comedy, by J. 
Dryden. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. 4to. 1680. This play 
was intended as an honest satire 
against the crying sin of keeping ; 
but, in short, it exposed the keep- 
ing part of the town in so just a 
manner, and set them in so ri- 
diculous a light, that, unable to 
stand the lash of the poet’s pen, 
aided by the force of comic re- 
presentation, they found means to 
stop the play aftera run of only 
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three nights; which gave rise to 
the following distich : 


*¢ They damn’d the play all at one fatal 
blow, 

** And broke the glass that did their 
picture show.” 


There are, however, several parts 
of it by much too loose for modest 
ears, or for a moral and well-re- 
gulated stage. The author has 
borrowed some of his incidents 
from French and Italian novels ; 
for instance, Mrs. Saintly’s dis- 
covering Goodall in the chest, 
taken from Cynthio’s Novels, 
part i. Dec. 3, Nov.3; and Mrs. 
Brainsick’s pinching and pricking 
him, from M.S. Bremond’s T7i- 
umph of Love over Fortune. The 
scene lies at a boarding-house in 
London. 

14, AKine and no Kine, Tr, 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
4to. 1619; 8yo.1778. This play 
was very roughly handled by Ry- 
mer; but, as he dealt no less se= 
verely with the works of the im- 
mortal Shakspeare, his censures 
ought to have but little influence 
over our opinions ; and this piece, 
amongst others, stands up in eyi- 
dence against his judgment; it 
having always met with success 
whenever acted or revived, unless 
we except its last appearance at 
Covent Garden, Jan. 13, 1788, 
when it was very coldly receiyed. 
Dryden has defended this play 
from the severity of Rymer, and 
on such a subject he well deserves 
to be heard. Speaking of the plots 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ The best of their designs, 
‘the most approaching to antis 
*¢ quity, and the most conducing 
‘¢ to move pity, is The King and 
«‘no King; which, if the farce 
«© of Bessus were thrown away, 
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« is of that inferior sort of trage- 
«© dies which end with a prosper- 
“ous event. It is probably de- 
** rived from the story of Gidipus, 
‘ with the character of Alexander 
« the Great in his extravagancies 
s* given to Arbaces. The taking 
of this play, amongst many 
others, I cannot wholly ascribe 
to the excelJency of the action 5 
for I find it moving when it 
is read: ‘tis true, the faults 
of the plot are so evidently 
proved, that they can no longer 
be denied. The beauties of it 
must, therefore, lie either in the 
lively touches of the passion ; 
or we must conclude, as I think 
we may, that even in imperfect 
plots, there are less degrees of 
nature, by which some faint 
emotions of pity and terror are 
raised in us; as a less engine 
will raise a less proportion of 
weight, though not so much as 
one of Archimedes’s making ; 
for nothing can move our na- 
ture, but by some natural rea- 
son, which works upon passions. 
And since we acknowledge the 
effect, there must be something 
“in the cause.”"—Scene, for the 
most part of the play, in Iberia, 
The first edition says it was acted 
at the Globe, the others at Black 
Friars. 

15. Tur Kine anp Queren’s 
ENTERTAINMENT AT KICHMOND, 
after their Departure from Oxford; 
in a Masque presented ly the most 
illustrious Prince, Prince Charles 
(afterwards King Charles II.), Sept. 
12th, 1634. 4to. 1636. TFheoc- 
casion of this masque was the 
Queen's desire of seeing the Prince 
dance, who was then not much 
above six yearsold. The dances 
were composed by Simon Hopper, 
the music by Charles Colman; 
and the parts of the Captain and 
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Druid were performed to the 
greatest degree of excellency by 
the then Lord Buckhurst, and Mr. 
Edward Sackville. 

16. Tae Kine anp THE Mit- 
Ler or Mansrietp. Dram. Tale, 
by R. Dodsley. Acted at Drury, 
Lane. 8vo. 1737. The plot of this 
little piece is built on a traditional 
story in the reign of our King 
Henry IJ. The author, however, 
has made a very pleasing use of it, 
and wrought it out into a truly 
dramatic conclusion. The dia- 
logue is natural, yet elegant; the 
satire poignant, yet genteel; the 
sentimental parts such as do ho- 
nour both to the head and heart 
of its author; and the catastrophe, 
though simple, yet affecting, and 
perfectly just. The scene lies in 
and near the Miller’s house’ in 
Sherwood Forest, near Notting- 
ham. It had great suecess. 

17. Tre KincG and THE Sus- 
sect. Trag. by Philip Massinger. 
The title is thought to have been 
afterwards altered to Tur Ty- 
RANT. Licensed, June 5, 1638. 
Tue Tyrant was one of those 
destroyed by Mr. Warburton’s 
servant, 

18.Tne kine cannotErr.&c. 
Com. 12mo. No date.[1762.] The 
title-page of this strange incohe- 
rent performance is too long to be 
here inserted. The author of it, 
who was evidently cisordered in 
his senses, dedicates to his Infant 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
on the eighth day of his birth, ly 
way of desert to his Christening, 
who was born on the twelfth day 
of the eighth month, in the twelfth 
year of the last two hundred and 
Jifty years, which make the twenty- 
fourth part of sia thousand years. 
He signs his name Ame [i.e. Adam 
Moses Emanuel] Cooke. 


19. Kine Cuarzies, Kino 
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Fpowarp, Kine Henry, Kine 
Lear, Kine Ricuarp, &c.—See 
Caartes, Epwarp, Henry, 
Lear, Ricuarp, &c. 

20. Tue Kine tn THE Coun- 
try. A Dramatic Piece, of two 
acts, by F. G. Waldron. Acted 
at Richmond and Windsor, 1788. 
8vo. 1789. This piece is taken 
from the under-plot in the first 
part of King Edward the Fourth ; 
written by Thos. Heywood: the 
dialogue a little altered, to render 
it fit for modern representation, 
and a few passages added, for 
connexion and conclusion. It was 
first performed after His Majesty’s 
return from Cheltenham. 

21. Tue Kine’s Bencu. 
ABROAD AND AT Home. 

22. Tue Kine’s ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AT WELBECK, in Notting- 
hamshire, a seat of the Ear] of 
Newcastle, at his going to Scot- 
land in 1633, by Ben Jonson. Fol. 
1640; 8vo. 1756. The Duchess 
of Newcastle, in the Life of her 
Lord, gives the following account 
of this entertainment: ‘‘ When 
‘© His Majesty was going into 
*¢ Scotland to be crowned, he took 
‘“his way through Nottingham- 
* shire; and lying at Worksop 
«* Manor, hardly two miles distant 
«‘ from Welbeck, where my Lord 
then was, my Lord invited His 
#¢ Majesty thither toadinner, which 
“*he was graciously pleased to 
“‘ accept of. This entertainment 
** cost my Lord between four and 
“ five thousand pounds.” Life of 
-the Duke of Newcastle, p. 183. 

23. Tue Kine’s Mistress. 
This play was entered on' the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
Sept. 9, 1653; but seems not to 
have been printed. 

24. Tue Kiss ACCBPTED AND 
RETURNED. Operetta, by James 


See 
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Ayre. Acted at the Haymarket, 
1744, Not printed. 

25. Tue New JicG oF THE 
Kircusen Srurr Woman... By 
William Kempe. Entered in the 
book of the Stationers’ Company, 
in 1595, 

26. A KNACKE HOW TO KNOWE 
A Kwave. Com. Anonym. 4to. 
1594. This piece seems to have 
been like some of the drolls or 
medleys performed at our fairs. 
It is said to have been sundry 
times played by Edward Allen, 
with Kemp’s applauded merri- 
ments of the men of Goteham, in 
receiving the king into Goteham. 
The serious part of this play is 
the story of Edgar, Athelwold, 
and Elfrida. It is printed in the 
old black letter, and exposes the 
vices of the age as detected by 
honesty. 

27. A KNACK HOW TO KNOWS 
AN HONEST Man. A pleasant 
conceited Comedie, several times 
acted. Anonym. 4to. 1596. The 
scene lies in Venice, and the piece 
is not divided into acts. It was 
entered on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, Nov. 20, 1596, 
by Cuthbert Burbye. 

28. KNAPSCHOU, THE FOREST 
Fignp. Pant. Bal. Acted at the 
Lyceum, 1809, with great success. 
Music by C. Smith. Not printed, 

29. Tue Knave 1n GRAINE; 
or, Jack Cottington. A Play, en- 
tered on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, June 18, 1639, but 
probably not printed.—There is, 
however, a drama under the title 
of Tur Kwave in Gratin, in the 
List of Plays printed for Bentley 
and Magnes, who published a 
Collection of Lee’s Plays, in one 
volume 4to. 1687. <At the end 
of which yolume their Catalogue 
is printed. 
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30. Tue Kwave in GRAIN 
New vamer. Com. Acted with 


great success at the Fortune. 4to. 
1640, by J.D. The incident of 
Julio’s cheating his drunken guests, 
is repeated by Kirkman in his 
English Rogue, part iii. ch. 13. as 
is also that of his cheating the 
countryman of the piece of gold, 
in The Account of the hard Frost of 
1684, in Svo. p. 41. But, con- 
trary to the usual custom, these 
writers have stolen those incidents 
from the play, instead of the play 
being founded on their writings. 
Scene, Venice. 

31. A Kwave in Print; or, 
One for Another. Com. by Wm. 
Rowley. Entered on the book of 
the Stationers’ Company, Sept. 9, 
1653, but not printed. 

$2. Kwave or Not. Com. by 
‘Thomas Holcroft. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1798. Though we 
do not think this play the best of 
its author’s dramatic productions, 
yet it certainly possesses consider- 
able merit; and was driven from 
the stave, we think, from a 
spirit of party, more than of deli- 
berate judgment. — 

33. KNAVERY IN ALL TRADES; 
or, The Coffeehouse. Com. Anon. 
4to. 1604. This play was acted 
by a company of London appren- 
tices in the Christmas holidays, 
and, as it is said in the title-page, 
with great applause. This ap- 
plause, however, was probably no, 
more than their own self-appro- 
bation ; it being a very indifferent 
performance, and not entitled to 
success in any one of the regular 
theatres. 

34. Toe Kwaves. A Play. 
Acted in the year 1613. Not’ 
printed. See Mr. Malone’s -4t- 
tempt to ascertain the Order of 
Shakspeare’s Plays, p. 33}. 

35. Toe Knicur or Matra, 
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Tragi-Comedy, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Fol. 1647; Svo. 1778. 
Scene, Malta. 

36. Tae Kwicut or Matta. 
Tragi-Com. Altered from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and acted at 
Covent Garden, April 23, 1783. 
Not printed, It was performed 
for Mr. Quick’s benefit, but not 
repeated. 

37.Tue KniGut or THE BURN- 
inc PestLe. Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 4to. 1613 ; 4to. 1635; 
Svo. 1778. From the dedication 
of the first edition of this play, 
it appears to have been written 
in 1611, and not well received 
when acted on the stage. The 
names of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are not on the title-page of the 
first publication of it. See Sup- 
plement to Shakspeare, vol. i. 
p- 194. After the Restoration it 
was revived with a new prologue, 
spoken by Mrs. Ellen Gwynn, in- 
stead of the old one in prose, 
which was taken verbatim from 
that before Lyly’s Sapho and 
Phao. The citizen and his wife 
introduced on the stage in this 
play, are probably in imitation of 
the four gossips, lady-like attired, 
in Ben Jonson’s Staple of News, 
who remain on the stage during 
the whole action, and criticise 
vee each scene. 

. Tue Kyicuts. Com. of 
hoa a by Samuel Foote. 8vo. 
1754. This piece made its first 
appearance at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymaiket, about the year 
1747, and at that time terminated 
with a droll concert of vocal mu- 
sic between two cats, in burlesque 
of the Italian comic operas. As, 
this, however, was only tempo- 
rary, the author, to. adapt it more, 
properly to true dramatic taste, 


‘and render it a more perfect farce, 


has wound up a conclusion for it, 
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which, however, even as it now 
stands, is scarcely so conclusive or 
so natural as it could be wished. 
This fault, however, is amply 
made amends for, by its possessing 
in the highest degree a much more 
essential excellence of comedy, viz. 
great strength of character, and 
the most accurate and lively colour- 
ing of nature. His two knights, 
Sir Penurious Trifleand SirGregory 
Gazette (the first of which has the 
strongest passion for perpetually 
entertaining his friends with a 
parcel of stale, trite, insignificant 
stories; and the latter, who is pos- 
sessed with a most insatiable thirst 
for news, without even capacity 
sufficient ta comprehend the full 
meaning of the most familiar pa- 
ragraph in a public journal), are 
very strongly painted. The first 
of them received additional life 
from the admirable execution of 
the author in his representation 
of the character, in which indeed 
it has been reported, that he mi- 
micked the manner of a certain 
gentleman in the west of Eng- 
land; and the other seems to 
have afforded a hint to a writer 
since, viz. Mr, Murphy, in his 
Upholsterer, to expatiate still more 
largely on this extravagant and 
absurd kind of folly. His other 
characters of Tim and Miss Suck, 
with the scene of courtship intro- 
duced between them, though not 
absolutely new in the first con- 
ception, yet are managed after a 
new manner, and always gave 
' great entertainment in the repre- 
sentation, It was acted at Drury 
Lane. 

39. A new Scene for the Co- 
medy, called, Tue Knicars ; or, 
Fresh Tea for Mr. Foote. A satire 
on some public speakers in the 
House of Commons of Ireland. 


KNO 
Printed in Dublin. 
London, 8vo. 1758. 

40. Tue Kwicuts oF THE 
Post; or, The Blackmoor washed 
White. Farce, taken from the 
novel of Gil Blas. It was acted 
for Mr. Stephen Kemble’s benefit, 
at Newcastle, 1797. 

41. Tue Kwor or Foots. Play. 
Acted in the year 1613. (See Mr. 
Malone’s Attempt, p. 331.) 

42. Know Your own Minp, 
Com. by Arthur Murphy. Acted 
at Covent Garden, 1777, with 
considerable success. Printed Syo. 
1778. This comedy is founded on 
the Irrésolu of Destouches; but 
is by no means a translation, or 
servile copy of it. An original 
vein of English humour animates 
the dialogue; and characters not 
in the French piece, particularly 
those of Miss Neville and Dash- 
wood, are happily introduced and 
faithfully delineated. The latter © 
is universally allowed to be intend- 
ed for the late Mr. Foote. The 
sentimental slander of Malvil is 
judiciously opposed to the un- 
guarded pleasantry of Dashwood, 
and the whole deserves to be 
spoken of in the highest terms of 
approbation. Where Dashwood 
says, “‘ I saw him, five times in 
““one winter, upon the fire, at 
«Bath, for cheating at cards,” 
the author evidently had an eye to 
Baron Newman, at that time a 
notorious gambler, whom an un- 
lucky incident, that happened at 
picquet, raised into great notoriety. 
A gentleman, with whom he was 
playing, suspecting that the Baron 
had concealed a card under his 
hand, which was extended on the 
table, seized a fork that happened 
to be near, and thrusting it at 
once ‘through the Baron’s hand, 
which he fastened to the table, he 
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exclaimed, ‘* Monsieur Baron, if 
«*« you have not a card under your 
«« hand, I beg your pardon.” On 
releasing the hand, a card was 
found. After this incident, the 
Baron generally wore a muff. 


KNO 
43. Tue Know1nG ONES TAKEN 
in. A Musical Piece, in two acts, 
This was taken from Holman’s 
comic opera, called, Abroad and 
at Home, and performed at Edin- 
burgh, 1797. 
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1. Tue Lasyrite; or, The 
Fatal Emlarrassment. Trag. from 
Corneille. Dublin printed, §vo. 
1705. 

2. Tue Lasyrinru; or, The 
Mad Cap. Ball. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 8vo. 1796. 

3. Tue Lap or tHe Hiris; 
or, Wicklow Gold Mines. Com. 
Op. by John O'Keeffe. Acted at 
Covent Garden, 1796. Subse- 
quently reduced to an afterpiece, 
and called Wicklow Gold Mines. 
Printed 8vo. 1798, under the title 
of The Wicklow Mountains. 

4. Tue Lapis’ Froxicx. Op. 
altered from The Jovial Crew, by 
James Love. [Dance.}]. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1770, Not printed. 

5. Tue Lapizs or Castive. 
Trag. in five acts, by M, Warren. 
12mo. Boston (America), 1790. 
Taken from an ancient story, in 
the annals of Spain, in her last 
struggles for liberty, previous to 
the complete establishment of de- 
spotism, by the family of Ferdi- 
nand, 

6. Tue Lapies or rue Pa- 
Lace; or, The New Court Legacy. 
Ballad Opera, of three acts. 8vo. 
1735. Court scandal, 
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7. Tue Laptss’ Privitsece. 
Com. by Hen, Glapthorne. Acted 
at Drury Lane, and twice at 
Whitehall, before their Majesties. 
4to. 1640. Scene, Genoa. This 
is an ingenious and interesting 
play. 

8. Tue Lapigs’ SuBscRipPTIoN. 
Dramatic Performance, designed 
for an introduction to a dance, by 
John Cleland. 8vo. 1755. Printed 
at the end of Titus Vespasian. 

g. THe Lanpiss’ Tria. Tragi- 
Comedy, by John Ford. Acted 
at Drury Lane. 4to. 1639. The 
scene lies in Genoa, and the pro- 
logue is subscribed by Mr. Bird ; 
but whether it was written, or 
only spoken, by him, is not abso- 
lutely apparent. Ben Jonson, a 
bitter enemy of Ford’s, charges 
the latter with having stolen a cha- 
racter in this play from him. 

“* Playwright (i, e. Ford), by chance, 
hearing foys EF had writ, 

“© Cry’d to my face, they were th’ elixir 
of wit. 


*€ And I must now believe him; for to- 
day 


“< Five of my jests, then stolen, pass’d 
him a play.” 

_ 10. Tue Lapre.  Entertain- 

ment of Music, altered from Prior 
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[by Charles Dibdin]. 8vo. 1773. 
One of the interludes performed 
at Sadler’s Wells. 

11. Lapy Aximony; or, The 
Alimony Lady. Com. Anonymous. 
Ato. 1059. Said in the title-page 
to be duly authorized, daily acted, 
and frequently followed. 

12. THe Lapy Conrempra- 
TIon, Com. in two parts, by the 
Duchess of Newcastle. Fol. 1662. 
Three scenes in the first, and two 
in the second part, were written 
by the Duke. 

13. THe Lapy Errant, Tragi- 
Com. by W Cartwright. S8vo. 
1051. This was by some esteemed 
an excellent comedy. The scene 
lies in Cyprus. 

14. Lapy Jane. Play, intwo 
parts, by Henry Chettle, in con- 
junction with Dekker, Heywood, 
and Webster. Both parts acted in 


1602. Not printed. 
15. Lavy Jane Gray. Trag. 
by N. Rowe. Acted at Drury 


Lane 4to. 1715. This is an ad- 
mirable piece, though not now on 
the acting list of plays. Mr. Ed- 
mund Smith had an intention of 
writing a tragedy on the subject of 
Lady Jane Gray, according to the 
history which Mr. Banks followed ; 
and at his death left some loose 
hints of sentiments, and short 
sketches of scenes. From the last 
of these Mr. Rowe acknowledges 
he borrowed part of one which he 
has inserted in this play, viz. that 
between Lord Guilford and Lady 
Jane Gray in the third act. The 
quarrel and reconciliation between 
Lord Guilford and Lord Pembroke 
are yery fine; and the scene of 
Lady Jane, previous to her mount- 
ing the scaffold, has abundance of 
the pathos in it. On the whole, 
we may venture to pronounce it 
equal to any, and superior to most, 
of the dramatic pieces of this ad- 
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mirable author. ‘The scene lies in 
London. , 

16. Tur Lapy or Pieasurs. 
Com. by Ja. Shirley, Acted at 
the private house, Drury Lane. 
Ato. 1637. The incident of Kick- 
shaw’s enjoying Aretina, and think- 
ing her the devil, is a circum- 
stance that this author has also 
introduced into his Grateful Ser- 
vant, aod Mrs. Bebn has copied it 
in her play of the Lucky Chance. 
Scene, the Strand. 

17, Tue Lavy or tue Manor. 
Com. Op. by Dr. Kenrick. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1778. ‘This 
is taken from Charles Johnson's 
Country Lasses; or, The Custom 
of the Manor. 

18. Tue Lapy ofr tHe May. 
A Masque, by Sir Philip Sydney, 
This piece was presented to Queen 
Elizabeth, in the gardens at Wan- 
stead, in Essex, and is printed to- 
gether with some poems at the end 
of the Arcadia. 

19. Tue Lapy or tHe Rock. 
Melo-Drame, by Thos. Holcroft. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1805. 
The circumstances of the story 
(which is derived from Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s Companion to the Highlands) 
were more calculated to excite 
horror than pity; but the piece was 
several times acted, though it en- 
countered much opposition. 

20. THe Lapy's Cuorcr. Pe- 
tite Piece, of two acts, by Paul 
Hiffernan. Performed at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. No date. [1759.] 
It was acted a few nights, but with 
no success. ‘The characters are 
not ill drawn; but the piece is 
barren of incident. It is dedicat- 
ed to the Duchess of Hamilton. 

21. THe Lapy’s Last STAKE ; 
or, The Wife's Resentment. Com. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at the Hay- 
market. 4to. Nodate. [1708.] 
"This is very far from a bad comedy. 
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The plot of it seems in some 
measure borrowed from Burnaby’s 
Reformed Wife; but the manners, 
the style, and many of the inci- 
dents, are original, and do honour 
to their author. 

22. Tur Lapy’s Lecrurse. A 
theatrical Dialogue, between Sir 
Charles Easy and his marriageable 
Daughter. By C. Cibber. $vo.1748. 

23. Tur Lapy’s Opera, with 
a new Introduction. Performed 
at Covent Garden, 1781. ‘This 
was only the Begyar’s Opera, with 
the characters entirely personated 
ly females. The manager was 
probably induced to bring it for- 
ward in this manner, by the great 
success which attended the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, with the characters 
reversed, at the Haymarket. 

24. Tue Lapy’s REVENGE; or, 
The Rover reclaimd. Com. by 
William Popple. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, Svo. 1734. 

25. Tue Lapy’s Trrumpn. 
Comic Op. by Elk. Settle. 12mo. 
1718. This piece was performed, 
by subscription, at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The enter- 
tainments set to music (amongst 
which was Decius and Paulina) 
were written by Mr. Lewis Theo- 
bald. 

26. Tue Lapy’s Visitine Day. 
Com. by Charles Burnaby. 4to. 
1701. Acted, one night only, at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Scene, 
London. 

27. THe Lakers. Com. Op. 
of three acts. Svo. 1798. Never 
performed. This is a lively bur- 
lesque on the fashionable propen- 
sity of lake-visiting. The several 
eharacters are humorously sustain- 
ed; particularly that of a botanical 
aunt, called Miss Beccabunga 
Veronica, of Diandria Hall, in- 
tended for Mrs. Mattocks, if the 
picce had reached the stage. 
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28. Tue Lame Lover. Com. 
by Samuel Foote. Acted at the 
Haymarket. 8vo. 1770. This 


piece, though little inferior to any 
performance of the same writer, 
did not meet with equal success. 
Sir Luke Limp, the Sergeant, and 
his son, are admirable portraits. 
29.THE LAncaswine WITCHES. 
Comedy, by Themas Heywood. 
Acted at the Globe. 4to. 1634. 
The author was assisted by Richard 
Brome in the composition of this 
play. The foundation of it in 
general is an old English novel ; 
but that part of it in which Whet- 
stone, through the means of his 
aunt, revenges himself on Arthur, 
Shakstone, and Rantam, for their 
having called him Bastard, is bor- 
rowed trom the History of John 
Teutonicus, of Holberstadt, in 
High Germany, who was a known 
bastard, and a noted magician, 
and whose story is related at large: 
by the author, in his Hierarchy of 
Angels, \ib. viii. p.512.—In the 
title-page it is called The Late 
Lancashire Witches; the running~ 
title is, The [Vitches of Lancashire. 
30.THe LANCASHIRE WiTCHES, 
and Teague O'Divelly the Trish 
Priest. Com. by Thomas Shadwell, 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 
1682. This play is in some mea- 
sure on the same foundation with 
the foregoing one. It was, how- 
ever, written in the time of high 
contests between the Whig and 
Tory parties; and therefore met 
with strong opposition from the 
Papists, on account of the charac-' 


ter of Teague O’Divelly. Its own 


merit, however, and a very strong, 
patty which was raised to support, 
it, enabled the piece to stand its 
ground in spite of all enmity and 
ill-nature, 

31.TurLAncasnire WircHes; 
or, The Distresses of Harlequin, 
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Pant. (we believe) by Charles 
Dibdin. Acted at the Circus. 
Songs, &c. only printed. 8vo. 1783. 

32. Tue LAND oF SIMPLICITY. 
By C. Dibdin. Acted at the Cir- 
tus. Not printed. 

33. Tue Lanp we LIVE'IN. 
Com. by Francis Ludlow Holt. 
Acted at Drury Lane, one night 
only, Svo. 1805. The whole 
comic strength of the house was 
calied torth in the service of this 
piece ; but it was in itself so des- 
titute of plot, and of stage effect, 
and so tedious in details that had 
neither interest nor humour to re- 
commend them, that, although 
we cannot deny the author the me- 
rit of much good writing, sound 
morality, and just sentiment, it 
was, as an acting drama, deserv- 
edly condemned by as patient and 
candid an audience as we remem- 
ber to have seen on such an occa- 
sion. Instead of a prologue, it 
was introduced by a prelude; in 
which Mr. Elliston, who per- 
sonated the author, was, by the 
accidental falling of a scene on the 
back part of his head, most omi- 
nously distressed almost as soon as 
he had announced to a friend that 
he had a play coming out. Mrs. 
Jordan was to have spoken the 
epilogue ; but sudden indisposition, 
for which it would not be difficult 
to assign a cause, prevented her, 
and the epilogue was not delivered. 
—The day following appeared this 
notice: ‘* The Land we Live in. 
** Qn the various readings and re- 
*¢ hearsals of this play, it was ho- 
« noured with the most distin- 
© guished and liberal commenda-~ 
*€ tions; but, from various causes, 
**it was not so fortunate as to 
«* meet with general applause on 
“its first representation, on Sa- 
 turday night. The author has 
€* been advised by his friends ta 
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«* submit it to the judgment of the 
*« public in general, who, by a 
‘** perusal ef it, may form their 
** own opinions on its real or pre- 
“tended merits; it will be pnb- 
* lished, therefore, on Saturday 
s* next; to which will be annexed, 
“the prelude, epilogue, and a 
** preface, by the author of the 
*¢ play.” In his preface, Mr. Holt 
states, “ that his piece had not a 
«“ candid hearing.” This, how- 
ever, we positively deny; but, 
though there were insurmountable 
obstacles to its success on the 
stage, it may afford some pleasure 
in the perusal. 

34, Lanpcartua. Tragi-Com. 
by Henry Burnell. 4to. 1641. Act- 
ed at Dublin in 1639, with great 
applause. The author, having 
failed in a former dramatic at- 
tempt, ensures the success of this 
by introducing it to the world 
with a prologue, spoken by an 
Amazon with a battle-ax in her 
hand, in imitation of Ben Jonson's 
prologue to the Poetaster. The 
plot of the play is founded on the 
Swedish history, being the con- 
quest of Fro (or Frollo) King of 
Sweden, by Regner (or Reyner) 
King of Denmark, with the repu- 
diation of Regner’s Queen Land- 
gartha. ‘The dedication has also 
somewhat very whimsical in it, 
being, To all fair, indifferent fair, 
virtuous that are not fair, and mag- 
nanimous ladies. Scene, Suevia, 
or Suethland. 

35. LanpDGarTHA; or, The 
Amazon Queen of Denmurk and 
Norway. An Entertainment, de- 
signed for their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Den- 
mark, by Joshua Barnes. This 
piece is still in MS. in the library 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
It is on a story from the same 
history as the former ; and the au- 
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thor has noted that it was finished 
May 29, 1683, almost a month 
before the nuptials of their Royal 
Highnesses. 

36. Tur LancuisHinG Lover; 
or, dn Invocation to Sleep. A 
Musical Interlude, by D. Bellamy. 
12mo. 1746. 

37. Lannive’s Festivars. Of 
this piece we cad give no account. 
It is in none of the catalogues ; 
but we are assured that it exists. 

38. Laorupaimonos; or, A 
People made Huppy. Masque. 
Acted at Drury Lane, May 19, 
1789, for the benefit of Mr. 
Wrighten. Not printed. 

39. Tae Last or tHe Famity. 
Comedy, by Richard Cumberland, 
Acted at Drury Lane, May 8, 
1797, for the benefit of Mr. Ban- 
nister, jun, and well received. 8vo, 
1797. 

40. Tue Lare Revouurion ; 
or, The Happy Change. Tragi- 
Com. Acted throughout the Eng- 
lish dominions, in the year 1688. 
Ato, 1690. It is said in the title- 
page to be written by a person of 
guality. From the time in which 
this piece was produced, it will 
readily be concluded to be, as it 
really is, entirely political. 

4). LaucH wHen you Can. 
Comedy, by Frederic Reynolds. 
Acted at Covent Garden. Svo. 


1799. Like most of its author's — 


dramas, the success of this play on 
the stage was great, owing to the 
exertions of the» performers for 
whom the several parts were re- 
spectively written, It does not 
bring all its advantages with it into 
the closet. 

42. Tus LauvcuHaste Lover. 
Comedy, in five acts, by Carol 
O'Caustic. Svo, 1805. Printed at 
Tetbury. 

43. Laura; or, Who's to have 
Her? Opera, in three acts, by 
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John Sharpe, of Sheffield. Per- 
formed at the theatre in that town, 
1791. Inthe advertisement it was 
mentioned that it would shortly 
be published; but, as it was un- 
successful in the representation, 
we believe it was not printed. 

44. Lavinta. Dram. Poem, 
in five acts, written on the model 
of the ancient Greek tragedy. A 
specimen of this piece, with pro- 
posals for its publication by sub- 
scription, were distributed with 
one of the numbers of The Monthly 
Review, for 1791; but wearedoubt- 
ful whether it was ever printed. 

45. Tue Law aGainsT Lovers. 
Tragi-Com. by Sir W. Davenant. 
Fol. 1673. This play, which met 
with great success, is a mixture of 
the two plots of Shakspeare’s 
Measure for Measure, and Much 
ado about Nothing. The charac- 
ters, and almost the whole lan- 
guage of the piece, are borrowed 
from that divine author; all that 
Sir William has done being to 
blend the circumstances of both 
plays together, so as to form some 
connexion between the plots, and 
to soften and modernize those pas~ 
sages of the language which ap- 


peared rough or obsolete. The 
scene, Turin. 
46. Tue Law Casy. A Play. 


Entered on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, Nov. 29, 1653, 
but not printed. 

47. Tue Law or LomBaArpy.,. 
Trag. by Robert Jephson. Acted 
at Drury Lane. Svo. 1779. This 
play, which in its plot resembles 
Much ado about Nothing, was not 
so successful as the former produc 
tion of the same author. It was 
acted nine nights, and then laid 
aside. Dedicated to the King. 

48. Tue Laws or Canpy. 
Tragi-C..medy, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Fol. 16473; Svo. 1778. 
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This is one of the most indifferent 
of these authors’ plays, and has not 


been acted for many years. The 
scene in Candia. 
49. Law Tricxs; or, Who 


would have thought it? Com. by 
John Day. Divers times acted 
by the children of the Revels. 


Ato. 1608. This is an admirable 
play. 

560. "Tue Lawyer. Com. of 
two acts, by Williamson. 


Acted at the Haymarket, 1783. 
Not printed. There was consi- 
derable merit in this play, which 
was performed for Mrs. Bulkley’s 
benefit, and was well received. 
It appeared, however, to disad- 
vantage ; being, as we understood, 
a five act piece reduced, for the 
eccasion, to two. 

51. THe Lawyers. Dr. trans- 
lated from the German of Iffland, 
by C. Ludger. Svo.1799. Never 
acted. This is not a bad play; 
but we suspect the translator to be 
a foreigner not well versed in the 
English tongue. 

52. Tae Lawyer’s Feast. 
Farce, by Ja. Ralph. Svo. 1744. 
This little piece was performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
with small success. It is’ taken 
from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Spanish Curate.” 

53. Tue Lawyer’s Fortune; 
or, Love in a Hollow Tree. Com. 
by Wiliiam, Lord Visc.Grimstone. 
Ato. 1705. This piece was never 
acted, but by a strolling company 
of comedians at Windsor, and is 
certainly full of absurdities; but 
sone indulgence ought surely to 


be allowed it, when it shal] be’ 


known that the author was only a 
schoolboy, and but thirteen years 
of age, at the time he wrote it; and 
so conscious did his modesty and 
good sense afterwards render him 
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of its numerous deficiencies, that, 
as far as was in his power, he at- 
tempted to buy in the impression. 
In consequence of an election, 
however, at St. Albans, where his 
Lordship stood as a candidate, the 
old Duchess of Marlborough, who 
was a strong opponent to his in- 
terest, caused a new edition of it 
to be printed at her own expense, 
and dispersed among the electors, 
with a frontispiece, in which his 
Lordship was treated with the ut- 
most indecency and ill-manners, 
being represented as an elephant 
dancing ona rope. This edition 
also he bought up as nearly as he 
was able, but could not succeed so 
far as to prevent some of the copies 
from getting into the world. The 
scene hes in a country town. 
There are two later editions than 
the 4to. (one in S8vo. and one in 
i2mo.), of the date of 1736. The 
8vo. edition has a sarcastic dedica- 
tion to the Right Sensible the Lord 
Flame [Samuel Johnson], and 
some ill-natured notes. 

54. Tue Lawyers’ Panic; or, 
Westminster Hall in an Uproar. 
Prel. by John Dent. Acted at 
Covent: Garden, May 7, 1785, for 
the benefit of Mr. Wilson; but 
not repeated. Svo. 1785. 

55. OF Lazarus RAIS’) FROM 
THE Deap. A Comedy, by Bi- 
shop Bale. This is one of those 
pieces mentioned in his own list 
of his writings. 

56. LEANDER AND Hero. Tr. 
8vo. 1769. This tragedy is ano- 
ny mous, but was produced by Tho- 
mas Horde, and seems to have 
been printed merely to gratify the 
vanity of its author, as it never 
was publicly sold. It is written 
in prose. 

57. King Lear. Acted at the 
Rose Theatre, April 6, 1593, by 
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the Queen’s men and Lord Sus- 
sex’s together. Not now in ex- 
istence. 

58. Kine Lear. The full title 
of this play, in the original edition, 
4to. 1608, stands thus: “* Mr. Wil- 
«« liam Shakspeare his true Chro- 
«enicle History of the Life and 
«Death of King Lear and his 
«* three Daughters; with the un- 
«« fortunate Life of Edgar, Sonne 
*e and Heire to the Earle of Glou- 
<< cester, and his sullen and as- 
*« sumed humour of Tum of Bed- 
«lam. As it was plaid before 
«« the King’s Majesty at Whitehall 
““uppon S. Stephen’s Night in 
«« Christmas Hollidaies. By His 
«© Majesties Servants, playing usu- 
‘¢ ally at the Globe on the Banck 
*« Side.’ 4to, 1608, by N. But- 
ter; 4to. 1655.. There are two 
editions of this play, 4to. 1608, 
both printed fer Nathaniel Butter. 
This play is founded on the Eng- 
lish history, and is one of the 
chef d'wuvres of this capital mas- 
ter. The distinction drawn be- 
tween the real madness of the 
king, and. the feigned frenzy of 
Edgar, is such as no pen but his 
own was capable of. The gnick, 
hasty, choleric disposition of Lear, 
supported in the inidst of tender- 
ness, distress, and even Junacy, 
and the general tenonr of his whole 
conversation, which even in all 
the wild extravagant ramblings 
of that lunacy still tend as to- 
wards a centre to the first- great 
cause of it, the cruelty of his 
daughters, is painting only to be 
reacbed by Shakspeare’s happy 
pencil. In a word, to attempt to 
enumerate all its beauties, would 
take a larger portion of our work, 
than the destined limits of it would 
permit us to bestow on any single 
piece. The play, however, as it 
is now acted, is only an alteration 
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of the original piece, 
N. Tate. . 

Dr. Johnson says, ‘ this play is 
*« deservedly celebrated among the 
“« dramas of Shakspeaie. There is 
“‘ perhaps no play which keeps 
“« the attention so sirongly fixed ; 
“ which so much agitates our pas- 
“sions and interests our curi- 
“« osity. The artful involutions of 
“€ distinct interesis, the striking 
‘* opposition of contrary charac- 
‘« ters, the sudden changes of for~ 
“tune, and the quick succession 
*¢ of events, fill the mind with a 
“* perpetual tumult of indignation, 
“pity, and hope. There is no 
“« scene which does not contribute 
“© to the aggravation of the distress 
“ or conduct of the action, and 
‘© scarce a line which does not 
‘‘ conduce to the progress of the 
“scene. So powerful is the cur- 
‘‘rent of the poet’s imagination, 
«« that the mind, which once ven- 
“< tures within it, is hurried irre- 
“ sistibly along. 

“* On the seeming impfobability 
“(of Lear's conduct, it may be 


made by 


_ ** observed, that he is represented 


‘‘ according to histories at that 
time vulearly received as true. 
«* And, perhaps, if we turn our 
thoughts upon,the barbarity and) 
ignorance of the age to which 
this story is referred, it will ap- 
pear not so unlikely as while we 
estimate Lear’s manners by our 
“‘own. Such preference of one 
«« daughter to another, or resigna- 
“* tion of dominion on such eondi- 
** tions, would be yet credible, if - 
“told of a petty prince of Guinea 
“‘ or Madagascar. Shakspeare, in- 
“« deed, by the mention of his earls 
“and dukes, has given us the 
<¢ idea of times more civilized, and 
“* of life regulated by softer man- 
“‘ners; and the truth is, that 
“though he so nicely discrimi- 
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** nates, and so minutely describes 
«¢ the characters of men, he com- 
“‘monly neglects and confounds 
** the characters of ages, by min- 
*« sting customs ancient and mo- 
« dern, English and foreign.” 
An anonymous writer observes, 
«© King Lear has always been con- 
«© sidered as one of Shakspeare’s 
«most perfect plays. With heart- 
“« felt sympathy for the aged mo- 
<‘ narch, who, 
“—tumbled headlong from the height 
of life, 
** Has furnish’d matter for the Tragic 
Muse ; 
<* there is yet excited by this. tra- 
«© gedy, that placid reflection upon 
“< consequences, which contem- 
«‘ plates Lear, after all, as the 
*< contriver of his own destruction. 
* The folly of his conduct, in 
“resigning the management of 
«‘ his empire to the two elder of 
“‘ his daughters, and the crimi- 
*‘nality of it in discarding the 
*< youngest, he himself bewails 
“* more bitterly than any of his 
«« hearers could do: but the latter 
«© cannot help calling to mind, too, 
*¢ the want of ¢ meekness,’ with 
‘© which he seemed ¢ to bear his 
«* faculties, in his great office,’ 
‘©and are not very much capti- 
** vated with the horror of his 
«*curses. Neither Dr. Johnson, 
«© Dr. Warton, nor indeed any 
** of the critics of this play with 
‘© whose opinions we are ac- 
** quainted, have hazarded these 
«© last extenuations of our sym- 
«¢ pathy for the deserted king.” 
59. Kine Lear. ‘rag. by N. 
Tate. Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre. 4to. 1681. This is only an 
alteration of Shakspeare’s Lear. 
«<1 found (says Mr. Tate in his 
“* dedication to Tho. Boteler, Esq.) 
** that the new-modelling of this 
“© story would force ine sometimes 
2 
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“© on the difficult task of making 
“ the chiefest persons speak somes 
“¢thing like their character, on 
** matter whereof I had no ground 
“in my author. I found the 
** whole to answér your account 
*‘of it, a heap of jewels un- 
*“ strung and unpolished, yet so 
“* dazzling in their disorder, that 
‘© J soon perceived I had seized a 
*“treasure. It was my good for= 
*“ tune to light on one expedient 
“to rectify what was wanting in 
** the regularity and probability 
“© of the tale, &c.”” Mr. Tate has, 
therefore, omitted entirely the cha- 
racter of the fool, but has inter- 
woven with the main business of 
the play an under-plot of the loves 
of Edgar and Cordelia. He has 
also altered the catastrophe of the 
play, by making Lear and Corde- 
lia survive with a fair prospect of 
becoming very happy. Yet, what- 
ever by this means he may gain 
with respect to poetical justice, he 
certainly loses as to pathos. It 
was Mr. Addison’s opinion, that 
more of our English tragedies have 
succeeded in which the | favourites 
of the audience sunk under their 
calamities, than those in which they 
recovered themselves out of them ; 
and he adds, ‘* King Lear is an ad- 
“* mirable tragedy of this kind, as 
«¢ Shakspeare wrote it; but as it is 
“ reformed, according to the chi- 
** merical notion of poctical jus- 
* tice, in my humble opinion it 
“has lost half its beauty.”’ Spec- 
tator, No. 40. In spite, how-. 
ever, of the sentiments of critics, 


this alteration still! maintains its 


ground ; and it is far from cer- 
tainty, that the catastrophe, as ori- 
ginally penned by Shakspeare, 
could be borne by a modern au- 
dience. Dr. Warton, indeed, has 
doubted “ whether tbe cruelty of 
‘the danghters is not painted 
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* with circumstances too savage 
“and unnatural,” even by Shak- 
speare. Adventurer, No.122. And 
Dr. Johnson says, that in this 
instance the public has decided in 
favour of Tate. 

60. Tus History or Kine 
Lear. T. By G. Colman. Acted 
at Covent Garden. 8vo. 1768. 
In this alteration it was Mr. Col- 
man's endeavour to reconcile the 
catastrophe of Tate to the story 
of Shakspeare. What he has at- 
tempted he has exectited with his 
usual judgment; yet the alteration 
has not superseded ‘TFate’s, which 
still retains possession of the thea- 
tre. The present was performed 
only a few nights. 

61. Kinc Lear. [Edited by 
J. Ambrose Eccles.] Dublin, 8vo. 
1793. 

62. Kine Lear. Altered from 
Shakspeare, by J. P. Kemble; and 
acted at Drury Lane. Svo. 1800. 

63. Kine Lrar. By Shak- 
speare (with Nahum Tate’s alter- 
ations). Revised by J. P. Kemble ; 
and now first published as it is 
acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden. S8vo. 1808. 

64. Tur. LEARNED LaDIEs. 
Con. by Ozell A translation only 
of the Femmes S,avantes of Mo- 
liere. 

65. Tur Lrarnep Lapy. Com. 
in two acts, by R. Oliphant. 
Acted at Liverpool, 1789. Not 
printed. 

60. Tur Lrcacy; or, The For- 
tune Hunter. Com. translated from 
the French, and printed in Foote’s 
Comic Theatre, 12mo. 1762. 

67.«« The true Chronicle History 
‘of Kine Lrir, and his three 
«* Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, 
«and Cordella. As it hath bene 
“ divers and sundry times lately 
“acted.” 4to. 1005. This play 
is on the same story as Shakspeare’s 
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celebrated tragedy, and is suip- 
posed to be the source from whence 
he drew his materials. It is a very 
contemptible performance, but has 
been lately twice reprinted. Seé 
Steevens’s Twenty Plays of Shak- 
speare, and Mr. Nichols’s Six Old 
Plays. 

68. Leonrpas. See Tue Pa- 
trot, by Joseph Simpson. 

69. Lzonors. Trag. Not act- 
ed. Svo, 1801. If the characters 
in this piece be not very strongly 
marked, the fable is well con- 
structed, the interest is kept up 
throughout, the sentiments are ap- 
propriate, and the language is po- 
etical. In the same volume is 
contained EirH#A anD AIDALLO, 
a dramatic poem. 

70. Letuse. Dramatic Satire, 
by David Garrick. Acted at Drury 
Lane. Svo. 1749, 1767. This 
piece consists only of a number of 
separate characters, who, coming 
by Pluto’s permission to drink of 
the waters of forgetfulness, relate 
to /Esop, who is appointed the 
distributor of these waters, the 
various particulars which constitute 
the distinguishing parts of their 
several dispositions. In the exe- 
cution of this design, there is scope 
given for very keen and poignant 
satire on the reigning follies of the 
age. Yet so true is it, that the 
stricken deer will ever weep, and 
the galled jade wince, that nots 
withstanding the wit and sensible 
manner in which this satire is 
conveyed, notwithstanding besides 
the admirable performance of the 
piece, in which the author himself, 
during its first run, acted no less 
than three of the characters, it 
met with considerable opposition ; 
nor was it till some time after that 
it made its stand firmly, and be- 
came one of the constant and re- 
gular petite pieces of the English 
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stage. It made its appearance at 
Drury Lane, in 1740; the suc- 
ceeding year at Goodman’s Fields ; 
and was printed in 1745, 12mo. 
under the tithe of LerHs; or, 
Aisop in the Shades. It is, how- 
ever, considerably altered by the 
dress it now appears in, and in the 
latter editions Mr, Garrick has 
added anew character, called Lord 
Chalkstone; first introduced at 
Mrs. Clive’s benefit, in the year 
1756. In the year 1777, Mr. Gar- 
rick was desired to read a play be- 
fore the King and Queen at Buck- 
ingham House. He fixed upon 
his farce of Lethe; and on this 
occasion added an excellent new 
character (which has never been 
acted or published), of a Jew wish- 
ing to forget his gratitude to a be- 
nefactor in distress. 

71. LETHE REHEARSED; or, A 
critical Discussion of the Beauties 
and Blemishes of that Perform- 
ance: interspersed with occasional 

_ Remarks upon dramatic Satires in 
general; as well as on some that 
have been best received, in parti- 
cular. The whole in a free Con- 
versation amongst several Persons 
of Distinction, S8vo. 1749. 

72, Tue Letrer WRiTERS; 
or, 4 New Way to keep a Wife at 
home. Farce, in three acts, by 
Henry Fielding. 8vo. 1731. This 
was acted at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket with some suc- 
cess; but has never been revived 
since its first run. 

73.Tue Leven. Farce, by John 
Kelly. 8vo. 1741. This piece 
was never acted; it was indeed 
offered to, and accepted for repre- 
sentation by, Fleetwood, the ma- 
nager of Drury Lane Theatre ; 
but was denied a license. 

74. Tue Lever. Farce. 8vo. 
1744, Anon. We find mention 
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made of this piece in the Appen- 
dix to Mr. Oulton’s List, but have 
never met with it. 

75. THE LeveLLers LEVELL’D; 
or, The Independents’ Conspiracy to 
root out Monarchy. An Interlude, 
written by Mercurius Pragmati- 
cus. 4to. 1647. The author of this 
piece was Marchmont Nedham. 
The very title of it implies him 
to have been a warm royalist, as 
does his dedication, which is to 
King Charles II. He also ap- 
pears a strong enemy to Lilly the 
almanack-maker, whom he lashes 
severely under the name of Or- 
lotto. 

76. Leucotuos. Dram. Poem, 
by Isaac Bickerstaffe. Syo. 1756. 
This little piece, which was never 
acted, nor seems intended by the 
author for representation, is a- 
kind of tragic opera, founded on 
the story of Apollo’s love for 
Leucothoe, the daughter of Or- 
chamus, king of Persia, and her 
ransformation into a tree of 
Srankincense, in consequence of the 
discovery made to her father of 
their amour by Clytie, a former 
mistress of Phoebus. ‘The story is 
related in Ovid's Metamorphoses ; 
but the author of this piece has 
deviated from the Latin poet in 
one particular, viz. that, instead of 
transforming the jealous Clytie in- 
to a sunflower, which always keeps 
its face towards the sun, the former 
object of her passion, he has only 
made her, by the power of Phoebus, 
and at her own request, be con- 
verted into a statue. 

The poetry of this little piece 
is pleasing, and the conduct of it 
ingenious. 

77.TuHe Lewes Marv; or, 4 
Trip to Brighton, Musical Enter- 


tainment, by —— Young.  Per- 
formed for his benefit at Lewes, 
BB 
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1792. Probably this was the Mr. 
Young who wrote The Haunted 
Village. 

78. Tun History or Lewis 
XI. Kine oF France. Tragi- 
Com. advertised at the end of Wit 
and Drollery, 12mo. 1661, as 
then printing, but which never ap- 
peared. 

79. LiszERAL Opinions. Com. 
in three acts, by Thomas Dibdin. 
Acted at Covent Garden, 1800. 
Not printed. See THE ScHoot 
FOR PREJUDICE. 

80. Tue Lisertine. Trag. 
by Thomas Shadwell. Acted by 
their Majesties Servants, 4to. 1676; 
Ato. 1692. ‘This play met with 
great success, and is by some es- 
teemed one of the best of this au- 
thor’s writings. It is on a sub- 
ject which has employed the pens 
of the first-rate writers in different 
languages; there being besides this 
two French plays on the story (one 
by Corneille, the other by Mo- 
liere), one Italian, and one Spanish 
one. Yet the incidents are so 
crammed together in it, without 
any consideration of time or place, 
as to make it highly unnatural ; 
then the villany of Don John’s 
character is worked up to such an, 
height, as to exceed even the li- 
mits of possibility; and the ca- 
tastrophe is so very horrid, as to 
render it little less than impiety 
to represent it on the stage. In- 
deed, it is now many years since 
it has been permitted to make its 
appearance there ; except, of late, 
as a pantomimic ballet of action, 
under the title of Don Juan; or, 
The Litertine Destroyed. 

81. Tue Liserrine. Trag. 
by Ozell. This is only a trans- 
lation of Moliere’s play on the 
same subject. 

82. Tue Lipertine; or, The 
Hidden Treasure. Com. translated 
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from the French, and printed in 
Foote’s Comic Theatre, 12mo.1762. 

83. Liperty AsseRTED. ‘Tr. 
by J. Dennis. 4to. 1704. This 
play was acted with great success 
at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and is dedicated to An- 
thony Henley, Esq. to whom the 
author owns himself indebted for 
the happy hint upon which it was 
Jormed. The scene is laid at Agnie 
(which name, he says, for the sake 
of a better sound, he has altered 
to Angie) in Canada; and the 
plot an imagined one, from the 
wars carried on among the Indian 
nations. The extravagant and en- 
thusiastic opinion that Dennis him- 
self had of the meritand importance 
of this piece, cannot be more pro- 
perly evinced than by the follow- 
ing anecdotes, which are related of 
him with regard to it. 

He imagined there were some 
strokes in it so severe upon the 
French nation, that they could ne- 
ver be forgiven, and consequently 
that Louis XIV. would not con- 
sent to a peace with England, un- 
less he was delivered up a sacrifice 
to national resentment. Nay, so 
far did he carry this apprehension, 
that when the congress for the 
peace of Utrecht was in agitation, 
he waited on the Duke of Marl- 
borough (who had formerly been 
his patron) to entreat his interest’ 
with the plenipotentiaries, that they 
should not acquiesce to his being 
given up. The Duke told him, 
with great gravity, that he was 
sorry it was out of his power to 
serve him, as he really had no in- 
terest with any of the ministers at 
that time, but added, that he fan- 
cied his case not to be quite se 
desperate as he seemed to imagine, 
for that indeed he had taken no 
care to get himself excepted in the 
articles of peace, and yet he could 
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not help thinking that he had done 
the French almost as much da- 
mage as Mr. Dennis himself, 

Another effect of this appre- 
hension prevailing with him is 
told as follows: that being invited 
down to a gentleman’s house on the 
coast of Sussex, where he had been 
very kindly entertained for some 
time, as he was one day walking 
near the beach, he saw a ship sail- 
ing, as he imagined, towards him. 
On which, taking it into his head 
that he was betrayed, he imme- 
diately made the best of his way to 
London, without even taking leave 
of his host who had been so civil 
to him; but, on the contrary, pro- 
claiming him to every body as a 
traitor, who had decoyed him down 
to his house only in order to give 
notice to the French, who had fit- 
ted out a vessel on purpose to carry 
him off, if he had not luckily dis- 
covered their design. So strange 
is the mixture of vanity and suspi- 
cion, which is sometimes to be met 
with in men of understanding and 
genius ! 

84. Linerty CHASTISED; or, 
Patriotism in Chains, Tragi-comi- 
political Farce. “As it was per- 
forrmed by H— M 3S ts 
in the year 1268. Modernized by 
Paul Tell-Truth, Esq. Svo. 1768. 
This was the production of George 
Saville Carey. 

85. Linerty Hatt; cr, The 
Test of Good Fellowship. A Mu- 
sical Piece, in two acts, by Charles 
Dibdin. Acted at Drury Lane, 
with good success. 8vo. 1785. 
The hint of the plot seems to be 
from Fielding’s Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid; and the dialogue is 
sprightly and humorous. It is cer- 
tainly superior to the generality of 
musical afterpieces. 

86. A Lick aT THE Town. 
Dram. Prel. by Henry Woodward, 
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Acted at Drury Lane, 1751. Not 
printed. 

87. Tue Liz or THe Day; or, 
A Party at Hampton Court. Com. 
by John O’Keefle. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, 1796. N.P. This 
was a reduction of The Toy to 
three acts. See Tue ‘Toy. 

88. Lire. Com. by Frederic 
Reynolds. Acted at Covent Gar- 
den. 8vo. 1801. This we think 
one of the best of Mr. Reynolds’s 
plays; and im some parts it deeply 
interests the feelings; yet, like 
many others of its author’s, par- 
takes more of farce than of ge 
nuine comedy. 

89. THe Lire anp Deatu oF 
Common Sense. A Tragical Tra- 
gedy, with an Introduction (al- 
tered from Fielding’s Pasquin). 
Performed for Mr. Wilson’s be- 
nefit, at the Haymarket, 1782, 
ING 

go. Lire, Deatu, ann Reno- 
vation oF Tom Tuums. Burl. 
1785. 

Q1. Tue Lire anp DeaTu or 
Martyn Swarts. P. Actedat 
the Rose Theatre, June 30, 1597. 
Not printed. 

92. THE FAMOUS TRAGEDIE OF 
THE Lire anp Deatu or Mrs. 
Rump. ([Political.] 4to. 1660. 

Q3. Live’s VAGARIES; or, Zhe 
Neglected Son. Com. by John 
O'Keeffe. Acted, with success, at 
Covent Garden, 1795. Printed in 
8vo. 1795; 8vo.1798. With all 
the irregularities of Mr. O’Keetfe’s 
pieces in general, this displays 
many marks of genius, and will 
afford much pleasure in the peru- 
sal. 

04. Like Master trike Man. 
Com, of two acts. Performed at 
Smock Alley. Taken from Van. 
brugh’s Mistake [by Thomas Ry- 
der], and printed at Dublin. 12mo, 
1770. ' 
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05. An Enterlude, intituled, Like 
wi. To Lixs, quod the Devel to 
the Colier, very godly and ful of 
plesant Mirth. Wherein is declared 
not onely the Punishment followeth 
those that will rather followe licen- 
tious Living then to esteem and fol- 
lowe good Councel ; and what great 
Benefits and Commodities they re- 
ceive that apply them unto vertuous 
Living and good Exercises. Made 
by Ulpian Fulwel. 

The Names of the Players. 
The Prologue, 
Tom Tospot, 
Hankin Hangman, 
Tom Collier, 
Chance, 

Vertuous Life, 
God’s Promises, 
Cutbert Cutpurse, 
Lucifer, 

Ralfe Roister, 
Good Fame, 
Seyveritie, 

Philip Fleming, 
Pierce Pickpurs, ° 
Honour, 

Nichol Newfangle, the Vice. 

Imprinted at London, at the 
long shop adjoyning unto §. Mil- 
dred’s Churche in the Pultrie, by 
John Allde. Anno Domini 1568. 

This is entirely a moral piece, 
intended to point out the benefits 
that attend on a virtuous, and the 
punishments that await on a li- 
centious, life. It is printed in the 
old black letter, the prologue writ- 
ten in alternate verse, and the 
whole piece in rhime ; and is con- 
trived so as to be easily performed 
by five persons. 


for one. 


fe one. 


for one. 


for another. 


g6. Lirtuiput. A dramatic En- - 


tertainment, by David Garrick. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vyo.1757. 
This piece was planned, written, 
and got up, ina month, and given 
to Mr. Woodward for his benefit ;: 
it was acted by children. In the 
year 1777, it was revived at the 
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Haymarket, when an additional 
scene was introduced into it. 

97. Linco’s Travets, Interl. 
by David Garrick. Performed at 
Drury Lane, for Mr. King’s be- 
nefit, April 1767. It is printed 
in the second volume of Garrick’s 
Poetical Works, 12mo, 1785. 

g8. LinpamiraA; or, Tragedy 
A-la-mode. Burlesque Tragic Ba- 
gatelle, by Samuel Foote. Pub- 
lished in Thespian Gleanings, by 
T. Meadows, comedian. Ulvers- 
ton, 8vo. 1805. See Tracrepy 
A-LA-MODE. 

QQ. Linpsay’s Pray. See Pray. 

100. Linpor anp CLARA; or, 
The British Officer. Com. by — 
Fennell. Svo. 1791.° Though it 
has been frequently acted at pro- 
vincial theatres, there are many 
improbabilities in the conduct of 
this piece. It is not, however, 
barren either of wit or senti- 
ment. 

101. Tue Linen Draper. C. 
translated from the French of the 
Countess of Genlis. S8vo. 1781; 
12mo. 1787. 

102. Linco 1n Love. Ballet. 
Performed at the Haymarket, with 
great applause, Aug. 1804, 

103. Lineva; or, The Com- 
bat of the Tongue and the five 
Senses for Superiority, A pleasant 
Comedy. Anon. 4to. 1607; Ato. 
N.D.; Ato. 1617; Ato. 1622; 
Ato. 1632; 8vo. 1657; in Dods- 
ley’s Collection, 1780. Winstan- 
ley has attributed it to Anthony 
Brewer; and tells us, moreover, 
that, on its being performed once 
at Trinity College, in Cambridge, 
Oliver Cromwell acted the part of 
Tactus in it, from which he first 
imbibed his sentiments of ambi- 
tion. The scene is Microcosmus, 
in agrove. The time from morn~ 
ing till night. See Brewer, An- 
THONY, Vol. I. 

104, Lions aAnp CLARISSA. 
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Com. Op. by Isaac Bickerstaffe. 
Acted at Covent Garden. S8vo. 
1768. In this opera, which was 
acted with much approbation, the 
author boasts that he had borrow- 
ed nothing. It was afterwards 
altered, and acted at Drury Lane, 
with the new title of The School 
for Fathers. 

105. Tue Liticanrs. Com, 
by Mr. Ozell. 12mo. 1715. ‘This 
is no more than a translation from 
the Plaideurs of Racine, which is 
itself borrowed from The Wasps 
of Aristophanes, and is an admir- 
able satire on those persons who 
engage in, and pursue, long and 
expensive law-suits merely for the 
sake of litigation. The scene lies 
in a city of Lower Normandy. 

106. Tue Liricious Suiror 
DEFEATED; or, 4 New Trick to 
get a Wife. Yarce. 12mo. 1741. 
This is inserted in Tur StTrRoL- 
LER’S PACKET BROKE OPEN. 

107.Tun LirrLe FREEHOLDER. 
Dramatic Entertainment [by Lord 
Hailes]. 12mo. 1790. Never 
acted. The humour is rather low. 

108. Tue Lirrie Frencu 
Lawyer. Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Fol. 1647; 8vo. 1778. 
The plot of this play is taken from 
Gusman de Alfarache; or, The 
Spanish Rogue, Part Il. ch. 4; the 
story of Dinant, Cleremont, and 
Lamira, being borrowed from that 
of Don Lewis de Castro, and Don 
Roderigo de Montalva. The scene 
lies in France. 

1¢9. Tus Litrtte Frencu 
Lawyer. Faree, from Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1749. Not printed. 

110. Tae Lirree FrencH 
Lawyer. Comedy, of two acts, 
from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Acted at Covent Garden, April 
27,1778, at Mr. Quick’s benefit. 
This alteration is said to haye been 
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made by Mrs. Booth, of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Not printed. 

111. THe Lirrre GAMESTER. 
One of twoshort dramas introduced 
in The Little Family ; written for 
the amusement and instruction of 
young persons, by Charlotte San- 
ders. 12mo. 1797. 

112. THe Lirrie Hermit; 
or, The Rural Adventure. Drama, 
in three acts, by Mrs. Trimmer. 
Printed in The Juvenile Magaxine, 
8vo. 1788. 

113.THe Lirrte HuNCHBACK; 
or, 4 Frolic in Bagdad. Farce, 
by John O’Keeffe. Acted with 
success at Covent Garden, 1787. 
Printed, 8vo. 1798. From The 
Aralian Nights Entertainments. 

114. Lirrte JoHN AND THE 
Giants. By Henry Brooke. See 
Jack THE GIANT-QUELLER. 

115. Tue Lirrte Orpuan OF 
THE House or Cuao. A Chinese 
Tragedy. ‘Translated from the 
French version of P. Du Halde’s 
Description de l Empire de la Chine, 
by Dr. Percy. Printed in ‘* Mis- 
‘« cellaneous Pieces relating to the 
«* Chinese,” vol. i. 12mo. 1762, 

116, vilirrisn PEGcy s Love, 
Scotch Ball.» Performed at Drary 
Lane, 1796. 

117. Tue Lirrie Tuier. Ad- 
vertised in Bentley’s Catalogue of 
Plays, printed for him. Perhaps 
this was only Fletcher’s Might 
Walker ; or, Little Thief. 

118. Live Lumser. Prel. See 
Bickerstaffe’s UNBpuritgD Drab. 

119, THe Livereoot Prize. 
Farce, by F. Pilon. Acted with 
success, at Covent Garden. S8vo. 
1779. 

120. Tue Livery RAKE AND 
Counrry Lass. A Ballad Opera, 
by Edward Philips. 8vo. 1733, 
This was performed at the Hay- 
market with some success. 

121. Lock anp Key. Musical 
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Entertainment, by Prince Hoare. 
Acted with great success at Covent 
Garden, and still a stock piece in 
the theatres. Svo. 1796; 1797. 
As a literary production, however, 
it has no great merit, 

122, «The lamentable Tragedie 
“© of Locrine, the eldest Sonne 
‘« of King Brutus, discoursing the 
“‘ warres of the Britaines and 
«* Hunnes, with their discomfi- 
«* ture; the Britaines victory, with 
«their accidents; and the death 
“< of Albanact. No lesse pleasant 
“«* then profitable. Newly set foorth, 
*f overseene, and corrected by 
«W.S.” 4to. 1595. This play is 
one of those which have, by some, 
been considered as the production 
of Shakspeare, but more generally 
rejected. It is certain that, if any 
judgment can be formed from the 
style and manner, it is not to be 
ascribed to our great bard, and is 
indeed very unworthy of him. The 
plot is founded on history, and in- 
cludes a space of twenty years. 
For farther particulars consult Mil- 


ton’s History of England, book i. 
p. 14. 
123. Loporska. Mus. Rom. 


in three acts, by J. P. Kemble. 
Acted at Drury Lane, with great 
and deserved success. 8vo. 1704; 
second dition, no date. ‘This 
piece is principally taken from the 
French, and had the aid of excel- 
lent music, by Storace. A bio- 
grapher of Mrs. Crouch (12mo. 
1806, vol. ii.) says, ‘* The last 
** scene obtained a very natural 
“© and fine effect, from the read 
« danger of Mrs. Crouch, when 
‘© she appeared in the blazing 
«‘ castle. The wind fanned the 
“¢ flames rather too near the place 
«© where she was stationed—she 
«¢ felt them, but could not retire 
** without spoiling the scene ; 
f* therefore, with true martial for- 


*© scream of terror. 
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« titude, she maintained her post 
“« of danger, at the hazard of her 
“life, until Mr. Kelly, alarmed 
<‘ for her safety, flew hastily to 
** snatch her from danger; when 
«« his foot slipped, and she beheld 
«him fall from a considerable 
“height, and then she uttered a 
Providentially 
«« he was not hurt by the fall, and. 
‘* in a moment caught her in his 
“arms. Scarcely knowing what 
‘© he did, he hurried her to the 
** front of the stage with rapidity 
«‘ and undissembled terror: she, 
«© actually scorched by the flames, 
«< and alarmed, first by Mr. Kelly’s 
fall, and then at his precipitan- 
cy, was nearly insensible of her 
“* situation; but the loud plaudits 
‘which they received from the 
«audience, who thought their 
acting uncommonly excellent, 
“roused them from their appre- 
hensions for each other, and at 
the same time convinced them 
‘© of the effect; which they found 
was far superior to any studied 
‘ scene, as their danger and their 
fears happened to be well- timed, 

s* and See in character: they 
“* profited, therefore, ever after, 
«« from that involuntary scene, by 
«imitating, as closely as pos- 
“sible, their real fears in those 
‘«they were obliged to feign. 
«These particulars were told to 
“the writer of them by Mrs, 
«¢ Crouch herself.” 

124. LoporsKa. Hist. Rom, 
Translated from the French, by 
Jobn Baylis. 12mo. 1804.. Never 
acted. 

125. Lopovick Srorza, DuKke 
or Mirian. ‘Trag. by Robert 
Gomersal. 12mo. 1632. The story 
of this play is to be found in Guic- 
ciardini, Philip de Comines, and 
MSE OY dt in the reign of Charles 
VIII. of France, The scene, Mi- 
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lan.—It does not appear whether 
it was ever acted or not. 

126. Lonpon CHANTICLEERS. 
Comedy. Anonymous. 4to. 1659, 
This piece is rather an interlude 
than a play, not even being di- 
vided into acts. It is entirely of 
the Lasse comédie of the French, 
the scene lying wholly among 
persons of the lowest rank, Yet 
it has a good deal of humour in 
it ; answers the title, which calls it 
Ps witty Comedy, full of various 
and delightful Mirth; and was of- 
ten acted with great applause. 

127. Tue Lonpon Cucko.Lps. 
Comedy, by Edward Ravenscroft. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 
1682. This play met with very 
great success, and was, till the 
year 1752, frequently presented on 
our stages; particularly on Lord 
Mayor's day, in contempt and to 
the disgrace of the city. Mr. 
Garrick set the example of deco- 
rum, by omitting to perform it on 
the 9th of November in the above 
year, though it was acted at Cor 
vent Garden that and the follow- 
ing year; but on the Qth of No- 
vember 1754, the King com- 
manded The Provoked Husband at 
Covent Garden; which, we be- 
lieve, gave the death-blow to this 
obscenity. Its sole ability of 
pleasing seems to consist in the 
great bustle of business and variety 
of incidents which are thrown into 
it; it being not only a very im- 
moral, but a very ill-written piece. 
In short, it is little more than a 
collection of incidents taken from 
different novels, and jumbled to- 
gether at bold hazard, forming a 
connexion with each other as they 
may. The characters of Wiseacre 
and Peggy, and the scene of Peg- 
gy’s watching her husband’s night- 
cap in armour during his absence, 
are from Scarron’s fruitless Pre- 
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caution. Loveday’s discovering Eu- 
genia’s intrigue, and ‘screening it 
by pretending to conjure for a sup- 
per, from the Contes d’ Ouville, 
Part II. p. 235. Eugenia’s con- 
trivance, to have Jane lie in her 
place by her husband while she 
goes to Ramble, from the Mescan- 
za dolce, at the end of Torriano’s 
Grammar, ch. 16. her scheme 
for the bringing off Ramble and 
Loveday, by obliging the former 
to draw his sword and counterfeit 
a passion, from Boccace, Dec. 7, 
Nov. 6. Doodle’s obliging his wife 
Arabella to answer nothing but No 
to all questions during his absence, 
and the consequence of that in- 
trigue with Townly from the Contes 
d' Ouville, Part II. p. 121. and 
Eugenia’s making a false confi- 
dence to her husband Dashwell, 
and sending him into the garden 
in her clothes, to be beaten by 
Loveday, from the Contes de Fon- 
taine. In a word, it is no more 
than a longachain of thefts from 
beginning to end. Yet, furnished 
as it is by the amassing of all this 
plunder, it seems calculated only 
to please the upper galleries, being 
of a kind of humour too low for 
any thing above the rank of a 
chambermaid or footboy to laugh 
at, and intermingled with a series 
of intrigue, libertinism, and lasci- 
Viousness, that nothing more vir- 
tuous than a common prostitute 
could sit to see without a blush. 
It is, however, at length totally 


banished from the stage. See The 
Tatler, No.8. 
128, Tur Lonpon FLoren- 


TINE. Play, in two parts, by 
Henry Chettle (assisted by T. 
Heywood.) Acted in 1602. Not 
now known. 

129. Tur Lonpon GENTLE- 
man. Com. by Edward Howard. 
Entered on the book of the Sta- 
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tioners’ Company, Aug. 7, 1667, 
but not printed. 

130. THe Lonpon HERMIT; 
or, Rambles in Dorsetshire. Com. 
in three acts, by John O'Keeffe. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1793. 
Svo. 1795; 1798. This is an 
amusing play; but the author, to 
obtain his object of a hearty laugh, 
has professedly set at defiance all 
the rules of dramatic propriety. 

131. THe Lonpon MERCHANT. 
Play, by John Ford. Entered on 
the book of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, June 29, 1660:- it was 
among those destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton’s servant. 

132. Tur Lonpon MErcuanrT; 
or, The History of George Barn- 
well. Trag. by George Lillo. Svo. 
1731; 1740. This play was acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, with great success. In the 
newspapers of the time, we find, 
that, on Friday, the 2d of July 
1731, “«the Queen sent to the 
s* playhouse in Drury Lane, for 
«¢ the manuscript of George Barn- 
** well, to peruse it, which Mr. 
«© Wilks carried to Hampton 
** Court.” It is written in prose; 
and although the language is con- 
sequently not so dignified as that 
of the buskin is usually expected to 
be, yet it is well adapted to the 
subject it is written on, and exalted 
enough to express the sentiments 
of the characters, which are all 
thrown into domestic life. The 

lot is ingenious, the catastrophe 
just, and the conduct of it affect- 
ing. And no lesson surely can be 
more proper, or indeed more neces- 
sary, to.inculcate among that valu- 
able body of youths, who are trained 
up to the branches of mercantile 
business, so eminently estimable in 
a Jand of commerce, such as Eng- 
land, and who must necessarily have 
jarge trusts confided to their care, 
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and consequently large temptations 
thrown in the way of their inte- 
grity, than the warning them how 
much greater strength will be add- 
ed to these temptations, how al- 
most impossible it will be for them 
to avoid the snares of ruin, if they 
suffer themselves but once to be 
drawn aside into the paths of the 
harlot, or permit their eyes once to 
glance on the ajlurements of the 
wanton, where they will be sure 
to meet with the most insatiable 
avarice to cope with on one hand, 
and an unguarded sensibility pro- 
ceeding at first from the goodness 
of their own hearts, on the other, 
which will excite the practice of 
the most abandoned artifices in 
the first, and render the last most 
liable to be imposed on by them, 
and plunge headlong into vice, 
infamy, and ruin. This warning 
is strongly, loudly given in this 
play; and indeed we cannot help 
wishing that the performance of it 
were more frequent; or at least 
that the managers would make it a 
rule constantly to have it acted 
once at least in each house dur- 
ing the course of every period of 
those holidays, in which the very 
youth, to whom this instruction is 
addressed, almost always form a 
considerable part of the andience. 
It has often been disputed, whether 
plays, in which the plots are taken 
from domestic life, should be writ- 
ten in prose or metre; and the suc- 
cess of the present performance, 
and Mr. Moore’s Gamester, must 
incline one very strongly in favour 
of the former. A great author, 
however, appears to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Mr. Gorges Ed- 
mond Howard says, that having 
communicated his play ‘of The Fe- 
male Gamester to Dr, Samuel John-. 
son, that gentleman ‘observed, 
* that he could hardly consider a 
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«€ prose tragedy as dramatic; that 
«« it was difficult for the performers 
to speak it; that, let it be either 
in the middling or in low life, 
it may, though in metre and 
spirited, be properly familiar 
and colloquial; that many in 
the middiing rank are not with- 
out erudition; that they have 
the feelings and sensations ‘of 
nature, and every emotion in 
consequence thereof, as well as 
the great ; that even the lowest, 
when impassioned, raise their 
language; and that the writing 
of prose is generally the plea 
and excuse of poverty of genius.” 
George Barnwell was acted twenty 
nights, in the hottest season of 
the year, to crowded houses ; and 
that it was not performed in vain, 
will appear by the following’ ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Ross, 
the actor, toa friend: 
«‘ In the year 1752, during the 
Christmas holidays, I played 
George Barnwell, and the late 
Mrs. Pritchard played Milwood. 
Doctor Barrowby, physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, told 
me, he was sent for by a young 
gentleman, in Great St. Helen’s, 
apprentice to a yery capital mer- 
chant. He found him very ill 
with a slow fever, a heavy ham- 
mer pulse, that no medicine 
could touch. The nurse told 
him he sighed at times so very 
* heavily, that she was sure some- 
thing lay heavy on his mind. 
The Doctor sent every one out 
of the room, and told his patient 
he was sure there was some- 
thing that oppressed his mind, 
and lay so heavy on bis spirits, 
that it would be in vain to order 
him medicine, unless he would 
open his mind freely. After 
much solicitation on the part 
of the Doctor, the youth con- 
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“« fessed there was something lay 
‘‘ heavy at his heart; but that he 
«would sooner die than divulge 
it, as it must be his ruin if it 
was known. The Doctor assur- 
ed him, if he would make him 
his confidant, he would by every 
means in his power serve him, 
and that the secret, if he desired 
‘it, should remain so to all the 
world, but to those who might be 
necessary torelieve him. After 
much conversation, he told the 
Doctor, he was the second son 
to a gentleman of good fortune 
in Hertfordshire ; that he had 
made an improper acquaintance 
with a kept mistress of a captain 
of an Indiaman, then abroad; 
that he was within a year of 
being out of his time, and had 
been intrusted with cash, drafis, 
and notes, which he had made 
free with, to the amount of two 
hundred pounds. That going 
two or three nights before to 
Drury Lane, to see Ross and 
Mrs. Pritchard, in their charac- 
ters of George Barnwell and 
Milwood, he was so forcibly 
struck, he had not enjoyed a 
moment’s peace since, and wish- 
ed to die, to avoid the shame 
he saw hanging over him. ‘The 
Doctor asked where his father 
was? e replied, he expected 
him there every minute, as he 
was sent for by his master upon 
his being taken so very ijl. The 
Doctor desired the young gentle- 
man to make himself perfectly 
easy, as he would undertake his 
father should make all right; 
and, to get his patient in a pro- 
mising way, assured him, if his 
“* father made the least hesitation, 
“© he should have the money of 
<‘ him. The father soon arrived. 
«<The Doctor took him into ano- 
«« ther room, and, after explaining 
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“ the whole cause of his son’s ill- 
‘ness, begged him to save the 
‘© honour of his family, and the life 
“© of his son. The father, with 
** tears in his eyes, gave him a 
«© thousand thanks, said he would 
** step to his banker, and brin 

‘the money. While the father 
‘was gone, Doctor Barrowby 
** went to his patient, and told 
«* him every thing would be settled 
‘*in a few minutes, to his ease 
«< and satisfaction: that his father 
“© was gone to his banker for the 
*e money, and would soon return 
«* with peace and forgiveness, and 
«© never mention or even think of 
“© it more. What is very extraor- 
*¢ dinary, the Doctor told me, that 
«<< in 4a few minutes after he com- 
** municated this news to his pa- 
*« tient, upon feeling of his pulse, 
«e without the help of any medi- 
‘© cine, be was quite another crea- 
** ture. The father returned with 
** notes to the amount of 200/. 
*« which he put ijato the son’s 
«“ hands—they wept, kissed, em- 
*¢ braced. Vhe son soon recover- 
“© ed, and lived to be a very emi- 
«nent merchant, 
«* rowby uever told me the name ; 
*« but the story he mentioned often 
‘fin the green-room of Drury 
« Lane Thoatre ; 3 and after telling 
‘© it ope night whea I was stand- 
«cing by, hevsaid-to -me,.* You 
** have done some good in your 
*s profession, nore, perhaps, than 
«« many a clergyman who preach- 
«© ed last Sunday’ —for the patient 
«‘ told the Doctor, the play raised 
** such horror and contrition in his 
** soul, that he would, if it would 
«« please God to raise a friend to 
“‘ extricate him out of that dis- 
** tress, dedicate the rest of his 
‘‘ life to religion and virtue. 
«« Though J never knew his name, 
** or saw him to my knowledge, 
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«‘ T had for nine or ten years, at 
“‘my benefit, a note sealed up 
«‘ with ten guineas, and these 
«“ words, ‘ A tribute of gratitude 
«« from one who was highly obliged, 
<< and saved from ruin, by seeing 


«© Mr. Ross's performance of Barn- 


“© well, Iam, dear Sir, 
«< Yours truly, 
Hampstead, «* Davip Ross. 


20/h dugust 1787.” 

What will the virulent decriers 
of stage-plays say to this ? 

133. Tue LonDON ‘PRENTICE. 
English Operetta. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 1754. Not printed 

134. Tur Loxpon PRODIGAL. 
Com. by W. Shakspeare, played 
by the King’s Majesties servants, 
4to. 1605. Upon this play Mr. 
Malone observes, that one knows 
not which most to admire, the 
impudence of the printer in af 
fixing our great poet’s name toa 
comedy publicly acted at his own 
theatre, of which it is very impro- 
bable that he should have written 
a single line; or Shakspeare’s nege 
ligence of fame, in suffering such a 
piece to be imputed to bim with- 
out taking the least notice of it. 

135. Lonpon’s Giory ; 

Lonpon’s TRIUMPHS ; 
&c, &ce.—See Pacnanrs. 
36. Tur Lone Opps. Seree 
nata, by C. Dibdin. 8vo. 1783. 
This was acted at the Royal Circus. 
Lorne Merc or West- 
Acted at the Rose 
Theatre, by. tbe Lord Admiral’s 
men, Feb. 14, 1595. Not printed. 

138. ‘* A very mery and pythie 
«© Commedie, called, ae Lon- 
** GEK THOU LIVEST, THE MORB 
«« Foote THOU ART. A myrrour 
«very necessarie for Youth, and 
«* specially for sach as are like to 
« come to dignitie and promotion : 
«as it maye well appeare in the 
«matter folawynge. Newly come 
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** piled by W. Wager. Imprinted 
«© at London, by Wyllyam How 
*€ for Richarde Johnes, and are 
“* to be solde at his shop under the 


© Lotterie-house.’”’ 4to. Black 
letter. No date. 

The Players Names. 
Prologue, Fortune, 
Moros, Ignorance, 
Discipline, Crueltie, 
Exercitation, People, 
Idlenesse, Gods Judgment, 
Incontinency, Confusion. 


Foure may playe it easely. 
The Prologue, Exercitation, 
Wrath, Crueltie, be one. 
Goddes Judgment, 


Moros 
- for another, 
Fortune, 
Discipline, Ineontinenc 
shone ; © C for another. 
Impietie, Confusjon, 
Pietie, 


el ees for another. 
Ignorance, 


People, 

139. LonesHank. Acted at 
the Rose Theatre, Aug. 29, 1595. 
This was, perhaps, Peele’s Ed- 
ward I. 

140. Loox aBour You. Com, 
Anonymous. Acted by the Lord 
HighAdmiral’s servants. 4to. 1600. 
This is a yery diverting play, and 
the plot of it is founded on the 
English historians of the reign of 
Henry II. 

141. Loox BEForE yop LEAP. 
A Comedy, in two acts, under 
this title, was announced as to be 
performed at Covent Garden, for 
Mrs. Martyr’s benefit, 1788. It 
was advertised, with the charac- 
ters cast, in the newspapers pub- 
lished on the day immediately 
preceding that on which the per- 
formance was to have taken place ; 
but it was laid aside, and has not 
yet been acted; unless it was 
afterwards reduced to one act, and 
was the following article: 

142. Look BEFoRE rou LEAP. 
Com. in one act, by Horatio Rob- 
son, Performed at the Haymarket. 
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Svo. 1788. This is La Bonne 
Mere, of M. de Florian, with a 
few alterations, in an English 
dress ; but a mother of thirty, the 
successful rival of her daughter, 
which is the principal incident, 
is neither probable nor striking 
enough to be interesting. 

143, Look BEForE you LEAP. 
See Dramatic APPELLANT. 

144. Looke To THE Lapig. 
Com. by James Shirley, Entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ 
Company, March 10, 1639; but 
not printed. 

145. A Looxine-GLass FoR 
Lonpon anpD Encranp. Tragi- 
Comedy, by Thomas Lodge and 
Robert Green. Ato. 1594; Ato. 
1598,;.4to.,.1617... The. plot is 
founded on the story of Jonah and 
the Ninevites in sacred history. 

146. Lorp BiunpER’s Con- 
FESSION; or, Guilt makes a Cow- 
ard, A Ballad Opera. Anonymous. 
8vo. 1733. This piece was never 
acted. It was written by the au- 
thor of Vanelia, and apparently 
alludes to some recent transaction, 

147. Lorp Mayor’s Day; or, 
A Flight from Lapland. A Speak- 
ing Pantomime, with some excel- 
lent scenery ; particularly arepre- 
sentation of the Lord Mayor's 
show by water. Acted at Covent 
Garden, 1782. The songs and 
dialogue were by Mr. O'Keeffe. 
A Pageant was added to it, repre- 
senting the different city compa- 
nies, with emblematical transpa- 
rent paintings, &c. 

148. Tas Lorp or THE Manor. 
Comic Op. [By John Burgoyne.] 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1781. 
This slight piece was well set to 
music by Mr. Jackson, and met 
with considerable success. The 
leading incident of the story is 
taken from the Stlvain of Mar 
monte], 
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149. Lorp Russrex. Trag. by 
the Rev. Dr. Stratford. Perform- 
ed by a party of the author’s 
friends, at Drury Lane, 1784. 
This tragedy was advertised in The 
Dublin Morning Post, 1792, as to 
be published by subscription for 
the benefit of the author’s sister, 
he being then dead; but we are 
uncertain whether it was ever 
prigted. It was, we remember, a 
wretched piece. 

'150. Lorp RussEx. ‘Trag. by 
William Hayley. Acted at the 
Haymarket in 1784, with applause. 
4to. 1784. A periodical critic bas 
very truly said, ‘* We cannot suf- 
«« ficiently admire the art and na- 
“* tural feeling of the writer, who 
«* has been able to render so equal 
«* and serene a character as that of 
«© Lord Russel, so truly affecting 
“‘ and pathetic. He has, in the 
«‘ hands of Hayley, all the firm- 
“ness and resignation of Cato, 
without his rigour and coldness. 
«© A Christian hero has not the 
‘© apathy of a Stoic; and the touch 
«* of religion, at Russel’s last part- 
sing with Cavendish, is both 
© awful and affecting. The por- 
** trait of Lady Russel is most 
s¢ delicate and amiable. Her in- 
€€ terviews with her unhappy Lord, 
© as well as her applications to 
York and Charles, are extremely 
*«touching. In her last scene 
¢¢ with her condemned husband, 
«* her behaviour, though perfectly 
natural, is original on the stage, 
«‘ and infinitely better calculated 
‘© to affect the reader or spectator, 
s¢ than the rant and exclamation 
** commonly assigned to tragical 
“‘ heroines in similar circum- 
“© stances.” 

151. Or THe Lorp’s Supper, 
AND WASHING THE Fest. A 
Comedy, This is one of the many 
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religious dramas mentioned ‘by 
Bishop Bale as his own. 

152. Lorenzino pi Mepict, 
Drama, in five acts, by William 
Rough. Printed with poems. Small 
8vo. 1797. Never acted. The 
plot is good, and the sentiments 
are just; but the diction is defi- 
cient in force. © 

153. Lorenzo. Tragedy, by 
Robert Merry. Acted at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1791. There are 
parts in this piece which remind 
us of similarities in Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Isabella, and other plays. It 
was, however, favourably received. 

154. Tus Lost Lapy. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir William Barclay. 
Fol. 1638. This was in the first 
edition of Dodsley’s Collection ; 
but omitted in that of 1780 

155. Tus Lost Lover; or, The 
Jealous Husband. Com. by Mrs. 
De la Riviere Manley. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 4to. 1696. 
Though this piece did not succeed 
on the stage, yet the dialogue of it is 
very genteel, and the incidents are 
not uninteresting ; and, indeed, if 
we make proper allowances for the 
sex of its author, the time it was 
written in, and its being a firstessay 
in that arduous way of writing, it 
may very justly be confessed, that 
it deserved a much better fate than 
it met with. 

156. THe Losr Princess. Tr. 
by Murrough Boyle, Lord Visc. 
Blessington. Not printed, but be- 
longs to the writings of the 18th 
century. Some extracts from this 
wretched piece will be found in 
Dr. King’s works, vol. ili. p. 270. 
Svo. 1776, 

157. THe Lots. ‘Com. trans- 
lated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner. 8vo. 1774, Plautus calls 
this comedy Casina, the name of 
a female slave; who, though she 
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does not once appear upon the 
stage, yet the whole business of 
the piece turns upon her. The 
subject of the comedy (in point of 
humour, at least, inferior to.none 
in this author) is single; the uni- 
ties of time and place are regularly 
observed. The time is about 
twenty-four hours; and the place 
a strget near the houses of the 
principal characters, from whence 
may be seen what passes within 
the house. Machiavel had un- 
doubtedly this comedy before him 
when he wrote his Clizia. 

158. THE Lotrery. Com. 8vo. 
1728. ‘This play was acted at the 
New Theatre in the Haymarket. 
The scene, London. 

159. THe Lorrery. A Ballad 
Farce, by Henry Fielding. S8vo. 
1731; 1732, 3d edition, with the 
addition of a new scene. This is 
a lively and entertaining piece, 
and was acted at Drury Lane with 
considerable success, especially 
near the time of drawing the state- 
lotteries, when the scene of the 
wheels, &c. in Guildhall, gave 
great pleasure to the nightly resi- 
dents of the upper regions of the 
theatre. 

160. Tue Lorrery CHANCE; 
or, The Drunkard reclaimed. Mus. 
Drama, by Archibald M‘Laren. 
12mo. 1803. This piece was act- 
ed at Aberdeen, and most of the 
provincial theatres of Scotland. 

161. Love ata Move. Com. 
Anonym. 4to. 1063. This play, 
which was acted at Middlesex 
House with great applause, is said, 
in the title-page, to have been writ- 
ten by a person of honour, and 
(according to his preface, which 
is signed T. 8.) in the first year of 
the Restoration. Who this person 
of honour was, we have not been 
able to guess; but it might possi- 
bly be known by tracing back the 
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alliances of the Colbrand family; as 
the first of three recommendatory 
copies of verses, prefixed to this 
play, is subscribed R. Colbrand, 
baronet, and directed to his ho- 
noured brother, the author; who, 
by the letters signed to the pre- 
face, appears to have been his 
brother-in-law, or half-brother, 
162. Love a ta Mops. Farce, 
by Chas. Macklin. 4to. 1793. This 
farce was brought out, in 1760, at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
where, after some struggles be- 
tween two parties, the one preju- 
diced for, the other against, its 
author, it at length made its foot- 
ing good, and hada very great run, 
to the considerable emolument of 
the writer, who, not being paid as 
an actor, reserved to himself a 
portion in the profits of every night 
it was acted. ‘The piece does not 
want merit with respect to charac- 
ter and satire; yet has the writer’s 
national partiality carried him into 
so devious a path from the man- 
ners of the drama, as among four 
lovers, who are addressing a young 
lady of very great fortune, viz. an 
Trish officer, a Scots baronet, a 
Jew broker, and an English coun- 
try squire, to have made the first 
of them the only one who is to- 
tally disinterested with respect to 
the pecuniary advantages apparent 
from the matci: a character so 
different: from what experience has 
in general fixed on the gentlemen 
of that kingdom who make their 
addresses to our English ‘ladies of 
fortune, that although there are 
undoubtedly many emong the Irish 
gentlemen, possessed of minds ca- 
pable of great honour and gene- 
rosity, yet this exclusive compli- 
ment to them, in opposition to re- 
ceived opinion, seems to convey a 
degree of partiality which every 
dramatic writer at least should be 
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studiously careful to avoid. The 
Scotchman, and the English gen- 
tleman jockey, are, however, ad- 
mirably drawn ; but the thought 
of the catastrophe is borrowed 
from Theophilus Cibber’s comedy 
of The Lover; and the character 
of the Irishman bears too much 
resemblance to Sheridan’s Capt. 
O'Blunder, to entitle its being 
jooked on as an entire original. 
One act of it was printed in The 
Court Miscellany, April 1766. 
The great success of this piece 
gave rise to a report, that it was 
not really written by Mr. Mack- 
lin; and one gentleman, we have 
heard, even whispered among his 
friends, that he was in fact the 
author of it. The meanness and 
disingenuity of such a proceeding 
are too obvious to need being en- 
larged upon. If the person to 
whom we allude had any preten- 
sions to claim the credit of this per- 
formance, it wouldsurely have been 
more honourable to make them in 
a manner less clandestine, in order 
that the ostensible, and, we believe, 
real, author might have asserted his 
right in the face of the public. In 
the mean time, people in general 
paid no regard to such unsupported 
insinuations; and Mr. Macklin 
might console himself, that some 
of the best writers in the English 
language had suffered in the same 
manner. Mr. Pope observes, that 
it was said Garth did not write his 
own Dispensary; Denham likewise 
was charged with purchasing Coo- 
per’s Hill; Cibber was frequently 
upbraided as incapable of pro- 
ducing such a piece as The Care- 
less Husband; and even Mr. Pope 
himself was suspected of not be- 
ing the author of The Essay on 
Criticism. In such company Mr, 
Macklin needed not repine at his 
own fate, 
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163. Love anp AMBiTion. 
Trag. by Ja. Darcy. 8vo. 1732. 
This play was brought on the stage 
in Dublin, and met with some 
success. 

164. Love anp A Bottie. C, 
by Geo. Farquhar. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to.1699. ‘This is a very 
sprightly and entertaining play; 
yet, on account of the looseness of 
the character of Roeback (which, 
however, is perhaps the best drawn 
rake we have ever had on the 
stage), and some other strokes of 
licentiousness that run through the 
piece, it has not been acted for 
many years past. The part of 
Mockmode seems to be borrowed 
from the Bourgeors Gentilhomme of 
Moliere. 

165. Love anp Duty; or, The 
Distress'd Bride. Trag. by John 
Sturmy. 8vo. 1722. Performed 
at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

166. Love anp Duty. Trag. 
by John Slade. sSvo. 1756. It 
was acted one night at the Hay- 
market, by the author and his 
friends. f ; 

167. Love anp Forty. Sere- 
nata, in three interludes, set to 
music by Mr. Galliard. Acted at 
the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. 4to.1739. Between these 
interludes were performed the cho- 
russes to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s tragedy of Jultus Cesar, 

168. Love anp FRIENDSHIP ; 
or, The Rial Passions. As it was 
acted before the three mock kings, 
Phyz, Trunk, and Ush. Svo.1723. 
Printed at the end of a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘© To Diaboloumenon ; 
** or, The Proceedings at the The- 
« atre Royal in Drury Lane.” 

169. Love anp FRIENDSHIP. 
Serenata, set to music by Mr. W. 
Defesch. 4to. 1744, 
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170, Love Aanp FRIENDSHIP. 
Op. Acted at Drary Lane. 8vo. 
1746. 

171. Love anp FRIENDSHIP ; 
or, The Lucky Recovery. Com. 
8vo. 1754. Never acted. This 
despicable piece was by the author 
of The Friendly Rivals, &c. 

172. Love. anp GLory. A 
Masque, by Thomas Philips. Set 
to music by T. Arne, and acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1734. 

173. Love anp Honour. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant. Acted 
at the Black Friars. 4to. 1640. 
This play deservedly met with very 
good success. ‘The scene lies in 
Savoy. Downes tells us, that it 
was very richly clothed; the King 
giving Mr. Betterton his corona- 
tion suit, in which he acted the 
part of Prince Alvaro; the Duke 
of York giving his to Mr. Harris, 
in which he performed Prince 
[Count] Prospero; and Lord Ox- 
ford gave his to Mr. Price, who 
acted Leonel. In the folio edition 
are several omissions and altera- 
tions. This play was originally 
called The Courage of Love, and 
was afterwards named by Sir Henry 
Herbert, at Davenant’s request, 
The Nonpareilles ; or, The Match- 
less Maids. 

174. Love anp Honour. Dra- 
matic Poem, by Thomas Dela- 
mayne. 12mo. 1742. Though 
this piece was not intended for 
public representation, nor is even 
rendered im many particulars con- 
formable to the rules of the thea- 
tre; yet, as in other respects it is 
truly dramatic, we cannot deny it 
a place in this collection. The de- 
sign of the author is to reduce all 
the circumstances of the A‘neid, 
which havea reference to the loves 
of Dido and Aineas, into the li- 
mits of a drama somewhat more 
extensive than a common tragedy, 


Me ea 

To this end he has made it to cons 
sist of seven cantos, or more pros 
perly acts, in which he has intro- 
duced the principal personages of 
the A®neid as interlocutors; and 
although he has added some cha- 
racters, and omitted others, en- 
larged upon certain passages, bor- 
rowed hints from some, and en- 
tirely suppressed others, yet be has 
no where deviated from the gene- 
ral tenour of the poem. His piece 
opens with the landing of A®tneas, 
and the catastrophe closes with his 
departure and the death of Dido, 
In a word, he has formed it into 
a tragedy, though somewhat irre- 
gular, under the modest title of a 
dramatic poem only. He has, 
throughout the whole, q \oted the 
passages made use of from the ori-~ 
ginal, with great candour; and al- 
though his versification may not 
have all that nervous power and 
dignity which shines through the 
works of some of our writers, yet 
it is far from contemptible, or the 
piece itself from being undeserving 
of notice and approbation, 

175. Love ann Honour; or, 
The Privateer. Farce. 8vo. 1753, 
Printed at Ipswich. 

176. Love anv Honour, Op. 
Piece. Acted at Covent Garden, 
May 9, 1794. Not printed. 

177. Love anp INNOCENCE. 
Pastoral Serenata, Performed at 


Marybone. 8vo. 1709. 
178. Love anb Liserry. ‘Tr. 
by Charles Johnson. 4to. 1709. 


This play was intended for the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, but 
was not acted. It is dedicated to 
the judicious critics throughout 
the town. ‘The scene lies in Wa- 
ples. 

179. Love ann Loyatry. O, 
by A. M‘Donald. Never acted; 
but published with his Miscella- 
neous Works, Svo. 1791, 
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180. Love anp Manpness. An 
antique dramatic Tale, by F. G. 
Waldron. Acted for his benefit 
at the Haymarket, Sept. 21, 1795. 
Not printed. It was founded on 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

181, Love anp Macic; or, 
Harlequin’s Holiday. Pant. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1802-3, and very 
well received. N.P 

182. Love anp Money; or, 
The Fair Caledonian, M. F. in 
one act, by -Benson. Acted 
‘at the Haymarket, 1795. S8vo. 
1798. <A very pleasant trifle. 

183. Love anp Nature. A 
musical Piece, in one act, by Geo. 
Monck Berkeley. Performed at 
Dublin, March 1789, for Mr. Bow- 
den’s benefit. 4to. 1797. This 
piece is the story of Prior’s Henry 
and Emma, curtailed in stiff blank 
verse, for which the author seems 
to have had very slight talents. 
Tf it had any success, it must have 
been owing to the music of the 
coinposer, Mr. Shields. 

184, Love anp Revence. Tr. 
by Elk. Settle. Acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 4to. 1675. This play 
is in great measure borrowed from 
Heminge’s Fatal Contract; the 
plot of which, as well as of this 
piece, is founded on the French 
chronicles of Mezeray, De Serres, 
&c. Settle, in his postscript to 
this piece, very harshly attacks 
Shadwell, who has answered him 
as severely in his preface to The 
Libertine. 

185. Love anp REVENGE; or, 
The Vintner outwitted. Ballad Op. 
Anonym. [1729.] This is little 
more than The Match in Newgate, 
converted into an opera by the 
addition of some songs.. It was 
acted with success at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket. 

186. Love anp RICHES RE- 
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CONCILED. See Love’s a Lor- 
TERY. 

187. LovE AND VALOoUR; or, 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. Trag. 
Altered from Beaumont and Flet- 
cher. Acted at Richmond, 1779. 
Not printed. 

188. Love anp War. Trag. 
by Thomas Meriton. This is a 
very wretched piece, and was ne- 
ver acted; but printed ,in 4to. 
1658. 

189. Love anp War. Mus. 
Ent. by Robert Jephson. This is 
an abridgment from The Cam- 
paign, and was better received, 
when performed at Covent Gar- 
den, March 1787. Not printed. 

1g0. Love ano Wine. Being 
a sequel to Love anp FRIEND- 
sHip. A Comedy. .8vu. 1754. 
By the author of The Friendly 
Riwals. 

191. Love at a Loss; 
Most Votes carry it. Com. by 
Mrs. Cath. Trotter, afterwards 
Cockburne. Acted at Drury Lane. 
4to.1701. This play was printed 
in so very incorrect and mutilated 
a manner, that the author wished 
to call in and suppress the edition. 
Many years after she reviewed this 
performance, and made great al- 
terations in it, intending to bring 
it again on the stage under the title 
of The Honourable Deceivers ; or, 
All Right at the Last. 

102. Love at a VENFURE. 
Com. by Mrs. Centlivre. 4to.1706. 
This play was acted by the Duke 
of Grafton’s Servants, at the New 
Theatre in Bath; but never, that 
we find, in London. It is taken 
froma French comedy, called Le 
Galant Double. This play she 
had offered at Drury Lane, where 
it was rejected; but some time 
after Mr. Cibber brought out a 
play called The Double Gallant; or, 


or, 
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The Sick Lady’s Cure; in which, 
as she used to complain, he had 
taken in the greater part of her 
play. But, Mr. Cibber under- 
standing the French language him- 
self, why may we not suppose, 
that he translated it from the same 
original as she had done? 

193. LovE aT a VENTURE; or, 
The Rake reclaimed. Com. in five 
acts. Performed at the Haymarket 
(not in the regular season), 1782. 
N. P. 

1904, Love av First SIGHT. 
Com. by David Craufurd. Ato. 
No.date. [1704.] This play was 
acted at the Theatre in Little Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, but without suc- 
cess; and was not published till 
the above year, though written 
four years before. 

195. Love av FiRsT SIGHT; 
or, The Wit of a Woman. Ballad 
Opera, of two acts, by Joseph Yar- 
row. Svo. 1742. This little piece 
was never acted any where but in 
the York company of comedians, 
in which the author was a per- 
former at the time of its publica- 
tion. The hint on which the whole 
plot of the piece turns, of the 
young lady’s discovering her incli- 
nation to her lover, and making 
an assignation with him for an 
elopement, under the pretence of 
acquainting her father that he had 
formed such a design, is apparently 
borrowed from Miranda’s appoint- 
ment with Sir George Airy for the 
garden-gate, at the hour of eight, 
in Mrs. Centlivre’s Busy Body. 

196. Love aT First SIGHT. 
Ballad Farce, by Thomas King. 
Acted, with success, at Drury Lane. 
8yo. 1763. 

197. Love peTray’D; or, The 
Agreealle Disappointment. Com. 
by Mr. Burnaby. 4to.1703. Acted 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The au- 
thor confesses that he borrowed 
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part of his plot, and about fifty 
lines of this comedy, from Shak- 
speare; whose play of Twelfth 
Night was that of which Mr. Bur- 
naby availed himself. 

198. Love cRowNs THE EnD. 
A Pastoral, by John Tatham, 
12mo. 1640; 12mo. 1657. This 
was acted by, and, we suppose, 
written for, the scholars of Bing- 
ham in Nottinghamshire, in the 
year 1632. It was printed at the 
end of a volume, called Fancies 
Theatre, is very short, and not di- 
vided into acts. Prefixed to the 
volume are no less than thirteen 
copies of verses, byBrome, Nabbes, 
&c. Scene, a grove, wherein is 
Lover’s Valley. In the edition of 
1057 it is called a tragi-comedy. 

199. Love praGoon’pD. Farce, 
by Mr. Motteux. But when or 
where acted, or of what date the 
publication, we know not, but ima- 
gine it to have been about 1700. 

200. Love FINDS THE Way. 
Com. Op. by Thomas Hull. Acted 
at Covent Garden, Nov. 12, 1777. 
This was a mere abridgment of 
The School for Guardians, with 
songs, &c. and had little success. 
The songs only printed. 

201. Love ror Love. Com. 
by W.Congreve, 4to. 1695. This 
play is so extremely well known,. 
and so frequently acted with the 
approbation it justly merits, that it 
would be unnecessary to say much 
of it. We shall therefore only just 
mention, that with this piece the 
new theatre and company opened 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at which 
time it met with so much success, 
being acted thirteen days succes- 
sively, that Bettérton and the other 
managers of that house made the 
author an offer, which he accepted, 
of a whole share with them in 
their profits, on condition of his 
furnishing them with a new play 
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every year. This comedy (as Dr. 
Johnson observes) is of nearer al- 
liance to life, and exhibits more 
real manners, than either The Old 
Bachelor or The Double Dealer. 
The character of Foresight was 
then common. Dryden calculated 
nativities; bothCromwelland King 
William had their lucky days; and 
Shaftsbury himself, though he had 
no religion, was said to regard pre- 
dictions. The sailor is not ac- 
counted very natural, but he is 
very pleasant. 

202. Love ror Money; or, 
The Boarding-School. Com. by 
Tho. Durfey. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal. 4to. 1691; 4to. 1696. 
This play met with some opposi- 
tion in the first day’s representa- 
tion; but, getting the better of 
that, stood its ground, and had to- 
lerable success. The plot in ge- 
neral is original, yet the piece on 
the whole is very far from a good 
ote. ‘The scene lies at Chelsea, 
by the river’s side. The time 
thirty-six hours. Coffey stole from 
this his farce called The Boarding- 
School. 

203. Love rrEED FRom Ieno- 
RANCE AND Forty. A Masque 
of Her Majesty’s, by Ben Jonson. 
We know not on what occasion 
this piece was written, or at what 
time performed or first published. 
Tt is, however, to be found among 
Jonson's works, fol. 1640. 8vo. 
1756. 

204. Love GivEs THE ALARM. 
Com. by J.G. Hoiman. Acted at 
Covent Garden, Feb. 23, 1804. 
it met with a very unfavourable 
reception, and was withdrawn af- 
ter the first night's performance. 
Not printed. 

205. LovE HATH FOUND oUT 
ais Eyres. A Play, by Thomas 
Jordan, Entered on the book of 


.by Charles Johnson. 
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the Stationers’ Company, June 29, 
1660. It was among those destroy- 
ed by Mr. Warburton’s servant. 


206. Love In A Biaze. Com. 
Op. by Joseph Atkinson. Acted 
at Crow Street, Dublin. 12mo. 


Dublin, 1800. This piece, which 
had been offered in vain to the 
London managers, is said to have 
been received with applause in 
Dublin. The idea of it seems 
taken from the tragedy of The 
Widow of Malabar; which to 
render a comedy, the widow’s cha- 
racter is converted into an Irish- 
man, who is to urn for his mis= 
tress ! 

207. Leve In A Camp; 
Patrick in Prussia. Mus. Farce, 
by John O'Keeffe. This:is a se- 
guel to The Poor Soldier ; and was 
acted at Covent Garden in 1785, 
with much applause. Its popu- 
larity, however, has not kept pace 
with that of the piece just men- 


or, 


tioned. 8vo. 1798. 

208. Love 1n a CuEst. See 
Force OF FRIENDSHIP. 

209. Love in A Convent. C. 


by the Margravine of Anspach. 
Performed at Brandenburgh House, 
in July 1805. Not printed. 

210. Love in a CorTrace. 
Past. by Joseph Waker, Printed 
at Dublin, 8vo. 1785. 

211. Love in a Forest. C. 
8vo. 1723, 
Acted at Drury LaneTheatre. The 
plot and part of the language of 
this play is from Shakspeare’s As 
You like It: yet, as it has gene- 
rally happened in every attempt 
at an amendment of- that great 
author’s works, it is so much in= 
jured by the alteration, that were 
he at present in existence, he might 
with great justice enter an indict- 
ment on the maiming-act, against 
these his pretended ‘reformers. 
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This alteration was acted six nights, 
and is dedicated To the Fraternity 
wf Free Masons, 

212. Love in a Hurry. C. 
by Anth. Aston. Acted at Smock 
Alley, Dublin. Chetwood says it 


was performed with no success,’ 


and dates it in 1700. 

213. Love in aut Suares. F. 
Anon. Svo. 1739. It does not 
appear to have been ever acted. 

214, Love in a Maze. Com, 
Acted at the King’s Theatre about 
1672. Not printed, but mention- 
ed by Downes, p. 25. 


215. Love 1n a Mystery. F. 


by T. Horde. 8vo. 1786. 

216. Love 1n a Puppiz. C. 
Anonymous, and without date ; 
but since 1700. 

217. Love 1% a Rippre. A 
Pastoral, by C. Cibber. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo. 1729. [ Misprint- 
ed 1719 in the title-page. ] This was 
the first piece written in imitation 
of The Begyar’s Opera, and came 
out in the succeeding year. It 
met, however, with a most se- 
vere and undeserved reception ; 
there being a general disturbance 
throughout the whole first repre- 
sentation, excepting while Miss 
Raftor (the late Mrs. Clive) 
was singing; and on the second 
night the riot was still greater, 
notwithstanding the late Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, was present, and 
that for the first time after his ar- 
rival in these kingdoms; nor would 
it have been appeased, had not 
Mr. Cibber himself come forward, 
and assured the audience, that if 
they would suffer the performance 
to go on quietly for that night, 
‘out of respect to the royal presence, 
he would not insist on the piece 
being acted any more, although the 
ensuing night should in right have 
been his benefit: which promise 


he faithfully kept. Yet, as a 
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proof that it was party prejudice 
against the author, and not want 
of merit in the piece itself, which 
was the occasion of all this violent 
opposition, when some time after- 
wards the farce of Damon and 
Phillida, taken entirely from this 
play, was brought on the stage as 
a novelty, and not known to be 
Cibber’s, it was very favourably 
received, and till of late years con- 
tinued to be acted, and constantly 
with great applause. 

218. LovE in aSack. Farce, 
by Benjamin Griffin. 12mo.1715. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Scene, Covent Garden. 


219. Love tw a Veit. Com. 
by Richard Savage. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 8vo.1719. It met 


with no success, though much be- 
friended by Wilks and Steele. 

220. Love in a - VILLAGE. 
Com. Op. by Isaac Bickerstaffe. 
Acted, 1762, at Covent Garden. 
8vo. 1763. This performance, 
though compiled from Charles 
Johnson’s Village Opera, Wycher- 
ley’s Gentleman Dancing-master, 
Marivaux’s Jeu de 1 Amour et du 
Haxard, and other musical pieces, 
yet met with so much favour from 
the town, that it was acted the 
first season almost as many times 
as The Beggar's Opera had for- 
merly been, and nearly with as 
much success. It certainly has 
the merit of being inoffensive in 
its tendency, probable in its in- 
cidents, spirited in its action, 
agreeable for its ease and regu- 
larity, and natural in the delinea- 
tion of character. 

221. Love iw a Woop; or, 
St. James's Park. Com. by W. 
Wycherley. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Ato. 1672; Ato, 1604. 
This play has been but seldom 
acted since its first run; and in- 
deed, although there are some 
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fine things in it, it is by no means 
equal to the Country Wife and 
Plain Dealer of the same writer. 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. 

222. Love 1n A Woop; or, 
The Country Squire. Farce, by 
G.J. (Giles Jacob). 12mo, 1714. 
This piece was never acted, and 
was composed by the author in 
three or four days, and at a time 
when he was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the stage or dramatic 
writings, 

223. Love in Discuise. Op. 
by Henry Lucas. Acted at Dub- 
lin about 17760. N. P. 

224. Love 1n 1Ts Extasy; 
wr, The Large Prerogative. Dra- 
matic Pastoral, by Wm. Peaps, 4to. 
1649. This piece was composed 
by the author when a student at 
Eton, being then not seventeen 
years of age, but was never acted, 
and not printed till many years 
after. Scene, Lelybzeus. 

225. Love in many Masks. 
Com. 8vo.1790. This is an al- 
teration of the first part of Mrs, 
Behn’s Rover, by J.P. Kemble; 
and was acted at Drury Lane, 1789. 
it was well performed, and well 
received. 

220. 


Love IN SEVERAL 
Masauegs. Com. by H. Field- 
ing. 8vo. 1728. Acted at the 


Theatre Royal, in Drury Lane. 
This play immediately succeeded 
The Provoked Husband, which con- 
tinued to be acted twenty-eight 
nights with great and just applause. 
Viewing this as a first attempt, 
it must be allowed to possess con- 
siderable merit. 

227. Love in Tue City... Co- 
mic Opera, by fsaac Bickerstaffe. 
Acted at Covent Garden. S8vo. 
1767. Whether this opera was 
disliked on account of its supposed 
iusuthciency in dramatic and mu- 
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sical merit, or whether it was cone 
demned by a party of Cheapside 
wits; who thought themselves re=s 
flected on by its title, &c. we are 
unable to determine, nor is the 
matter of much importance. It 
was condemned on the sixth night. 
An annual representation of The 
London Cuckolds, formerly kept 
Messrs. Tape, Drugget, and Drip- 
ping, in a proper degree of awe, 
nor did they dare to offer them- 
selves as judges of theatrical per- 
formances. But, since the piece 
already mentioned has ceased to 
appear, no critics are more cla- 
morous on some occasions than our 
aldermen and common-council. 
Love in the City, however, in spite 
of its faults, contains one charac- 
ter that recommends itself by 
unusual warmth of colouring ; 
we mean Miss Priscilla Tomboy, 
an unmanageable Creole wench, 
brought to London, and placed in 
a grocer’s family, for education. 
This piece has since been cut 
down to a farce, and called The 
Romp. 

228. Love In THE Dark; or, 
The Man of Business. Com. by Sir 
Fra. Fane. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Ato. 1675. "Phis is a busy 
and entertaining comedy, yet is 
the plot borrowed from various 
novels: the affair of Count Sforza 
and Parthella being from Scarron’s 
Invisille Mistress: the affair of 
Bellinganna,Cornanto’s wife, send- 
ing Scrutinio to Trivultio to check 
him for making love to her, from 
Boccace, Day iii. Nov. 3; which 
has also been made use of by Ben 
Jonson, in his Devil’s an Ass, and 
by Mrs. Centlivre, in her Busy 
Body. Wircania’s wife catching 
him with Bellinganna, is buiit on 
the story of Socrates and his wife 
Mirto, in The Loves of great Men, 
p- 59; and ‘Trivultio’s seeming te 
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beat Bellinganna, is grounded on 
‘Boceace, Day vii. Nov. Woche 
scene lies in Venice. From the 
character of Scrutinio, Mrs. Cent- 
livre seems to have borrowed the 
hint of her Marplot, which, how- 
ever, she has greatly improved and 
heightened. ‘The dedication to the 
Earl of Rochester is couched in 
terms of the basest adulation. 

229. Love In THE East; or, 
The Adventures of Twelve Hours. 
Com. Opera, by James Cobb. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1788. 
Well received on the stage. 

230. Love 1s THE CONQUEROR; 
or, The Irish Hero, A MS. play 
under this tithe was mentioned in 
the catalogue of the library of the 
late Charles Macklin. We know 
not into whose hands this piece 
fell; but, from the title, we think 
it probable, that it might be either 
a rough draught of Love A-la- 
mode; or a full piece, from which 
the Jast-mentioned farce might be 
-a reduction. 

231. Love.i1s THE DocrTor. 
‘Com. in one act, from L’ Amour 
le Medecin of Moliere. Performed 
‘at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 4, 
1734, for the benefit of the au- 
thor; but, we believe, never 
printed. 

232. Love Laucus aT LocK- 
smiruHs. Farce, by Geo. Colman, 
the younger, from the French of 
Bouilly’s Une Folie. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1803, with great suc- 
cess. Svo. 1808. It is both hu- 
morous and interesting. 

233. Love LosT IN THE Dark; 
or, The Drunken Couple. Farce, 
4to. 1680. See Tue Muse or 
NEWMARKET. 

234. Love makes A Man; or, 
‘Fhe Fop’s Fortune. Com. by C. 
Cibber. 4to.1701. Acted at Drury 
Lane with great success, and con- 
tinues still to give equal pleasure 
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whenever it makes its appearance. 
The plot of it is taken partly from 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Custom 
of the Country, and partly from 
The Elder Brother of the same au- 
thors. There are numberless ab- 
surdities, and even impossibilities, 
in the conduct of the piece; yet 
the sprightliness in the character 
of Clodio, the manly tenderness 
and openness of Carlos, and the 
entertaining testiness of Don Cho- 
leric, form so pleasing a mixture 
of comic humour, as would atone 
for even greater faults than are to 
be found in this drama. 

235. Tue Love Marriacg, 
Opera, by William Russel. Left 
unfinished in MS. 

230. Tue Love Marcu. Farce. 
Anonym, 1762. This little piece 
made its appearance March 13, 
1762, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
but without success. It was in- 
deed greatly deficient in some of 
the dramatic requisites, the plot 
being rather a congeries of uncon- 
nected episodes, and some of the 
incidents rather forced and unna- 
tural, Yet the language was far 
from being bad, and there were 
some of the characters not ill 
drawn, more particularly that of 
Lady Bellair, which, in all praba- 
bility, might of itself have pro- 
tected the piece, and even procured 
it a run, had it not unluckily made 
its appearance immediately after 
that of a much more finished cha- 
racter of the same kind, viz. that 
of Sophia, in The Musical Lady. 
The Love Match therefore expired 
after the second night; nor has 
the author, who is entirely un- 
known, as yet thought proper to 
let it appear in print. 

237. THe Love or a Greene 


Lapy. Acted at the Rose Thea- 
tre, Oct.4, 1594. Not printed. 
238. “ Tur Love or Kine 


Eas 
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**Davip AND FAIR BETHSABE. 
“With the Tragedie of Absalon. 
«As it hath been divers Times 
<« plaied on the Stage.”” Written 
by George Peele. 4to. 1599. Mr. 
Hawkins, who republished this 
play in his Origin of the Drama, 
observes, that it abounds. in luxu- 
riant descriptions and fine imagery, 
and that the author's genius seems 
to have been kindled by reading 
the Prophets and the Song of So- 
lomon. 

239. Love parts FRIENDSHIP. 
P. by Henry Chettle (assisted by 
Wentworth Smith). Acted 1601. 
Not now known. 

240. Love Preventep. P. by 
Henry Porter. Acted 1598. Not 
printed. 

941, Love Resror’p, in. ta 
Masque at Court. Acted by gen- 
tlemen the King’s servants. By 
Ben Jonson. Folio, 1640; 8yvo. 


1750. 

242, LovzE THE BEST PuHyst- 
eran. Com. by Ozell. A li- 
teral translation of Moliere’s 1’ 


Amour IMedecin, not intended for 
the stage 


243. Love Tue Cause AND 


Curse cr Grizgr. A Tra 'gedy, of 
three acts, by Thomas Cooke. 8vo. 


1744. Acted at Drury fie ‘The- 
atre, but justly condemned. The 
fabie taken from an old Jegal story 
in one of our books of reports. 
Scene in the county of Kent. 
244, Love rhe CuRE OF ALL 


Woes, See Tre Mournrun 
NvurPTiats. 
245. Love THE LEVELLER ; 


or, Tre Pretty Purchase. 
Gent. 4to, 1704. The author says 
jn his preface, that “ it found so 
“<< favourable a reception, that the 
** best plays have bardiy ever met 
*« with a fuller audience.” It ap- 
pears by the epilogue (or at Ieast 
seems implied), in opposition to 


By G.B. 
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the author’s assertion in the epistle 
to the reader, that it met with but 
inditlerent success; and indeed it 
seems astonishing, that it should 
ever have been performed at all, 
that the managers should receive, 
the actors study, or the audience 
permit a thorough hearing to so 
execrable a piece. It is “neither 
tragedy nor comedy; the plot, if 
it deserves that title, is full of the 
most unnatural incidents, the cha- 
racters the most unmeaning, and 
the language the most trifling, 
bald, and insipid, ever met with: 
and its being at all endured might 
probably have been owing to what 
the author grievously complains 
of in his epistle, viz. some cor-, 
recting friends having, with an un- 
sparing hand, Jopped away, as he 
calls it, whole limbs, and mangled 
it into a barbarous deformity, that 
is to say, curtailed so much of it, 
as to leave scarcely any thing for 
the public severity to exercise it- 
self upon. The scene lies in Crete, 
and it is said in the title-page to 
have been acted at the Theatre 
Royal, in Bridges Street, Covent 
Garden (viz. the Theatre Royal, 


jn Drury Lane). 


240. Love Tricks. 
or CoMPLIMENTS. 

247. Love TrRiuMPHANT 
Nature will prevail. Tragi-Com. 
by. J. Dryden. Acted at the The- 
atre Royal, 4to. 1694. ‘his piece 
was the last that Dryden wrote for 
the stage; and although it did not 
meet w vith the success that most of 
his plays had been indulged with, 
yet it must be acknowledged that, 
in several parts of it, the genius 
of that great man breaks forth, 
especia lly i in the discovery. of Al- 
phonso’s victorious love, and in 
the very last scene, the catastrophe 
ot which is extremely afiecting, 
notwithstanding that it is br ought 
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about contrary to the rules of 
Aristotle, by a change of will in 
Veramond. The plot of it ap- 
pears to be founded on the story 
of Fletcher’s King and no King ; 
at least on the corrections of the 
fable of that play, made by Rymer 
in his Reflections on the Tragedies 
of the last Age. Thus, as Dr. 
Johnson observes, Dryden began 
and ended his dramatic labours 
with ill success. ‘ 

248. Love TRIUMPHANT; or, 
The Rival Goddesses. A Pastoral 
Opera, by D. Bellamy, sen. Act- 
ed by the young ladies of Mrs. 
Bellamy’s boarding-school. 12mo. 
1740. The plot of it is founded 
on the Judgment of Paris. 

249. LovE WILL FIND OUT 
THe Way. Com. by T. B. Ato. 
1661. This is only Shirley’s Con- 
stant Maid, with a new title. 

250. Love wiTHouTINTEREST; 
or, The Man too hard for the 
Master. Com. 4to.1699. Who 
was the author of this piece is un- 
known; but the dedication is sub- 
scribed by Penkethman, and is 
directed to six lords, six knights, 
and twenty-four esquires; yet, not- 
withstanding this splendid patron- 
age, it met with very little success 
on its appearance at the Theatre 


Royal. 
251. Tue Lover. Com. by 
‘Theo. Cibber. Svo, 1730. Acted 


at the Theatre in Drury Lane 
with no great success, yet it is far 
from being a bad play. 
dicated to his first wife Mrs. Cib- 
ber, to whose performance in it 
he modestly attributes what ap- 
probation it did meet with. A 
contemporary diurnal writer says, 
the acting of this piece ‘ proved 
“«a tragi-comedy both in itself, 
« and in the consequences, it oc- 
 casioning the drawing of blood 


It is de- | 
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‘in the pit. The success was so 
«‘ dubious, that it was uncertain 
‘«« whether the hisses or the claps 
““ were more numerous. ‘The epi- 
*‘logue was received with uni- 
“« versal applause, either because 
“<it was the conclusion, or be- 
** cause of the truths told him (the 
* author) in it by his wife.” Grub 
Street Journal, No. 55, This play 
was acted six nights. 

252. Tue Lover HIS OWN 
Rivat. Ballad Opera, by Abra- 
ham Langford. Acted at Good- 
man’s Fields. S8vo. 1736; 8vo. 
1753. One of the wretched per- 
formances in imitation of The Beg- 


‘gars Opera, and produced by the 


success of that piece. The inti- 
macy between the manager of Co- 
vent Garden (Mr. Rich), and the 
author, occasioned the public to 
be pestered every season with this 
opera, long after its original ap- 
pearance at Goodman’s Fields. 

253. Tue Lover’s Curs, 
Tue Cares or Love. 

254, Tus Lover’sLucx. Com. 
by Thomas Dilke. 4to.1696. This 
was acted at Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields with general applause, al- 
though most of the characters are 
but copies; particularly Sir Ni- 
cholas Purflew, from The Antiquary 
of Marmion ; Goosandelo, from 
Crowne’s Sir Courtley, and Sir Geo. 
Etherege’s Sir Fopling Flutter ; 
and Alderman Whim from Sir 
Cornelius Credulous, in The Brag- 
gadocio. The scene lies in London. 

255. Tus Lovers MeLtancHo- 
ty. Tragi-Com. by John Forde. 
Acted at Black Friars and the 
Globe. 4to. 1629. This play is 
highly commended in four copies 
of verses by friends, of the author ; 
and be has himself greatly embel- 
lished it by an apt introduction of 
several fancies from other writers, 

cc4 ; 
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particularly the story of the con- 
tention between the musician and 
the nightingale, from Strada’s Pro- 
lusions, and the description and de- 
finition of melancholy, from Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, This 
play was acted in the same week, 
and by the same company, as 
Ben Jonson’s comedy of The New 
Inn. The success of them, how- 
ever, was totally opposite to each 
other: Ford’s play was received 
with great applause, while Ben’s 
met with general disapprobation. 
Whoever will recollect the spleen 
which the latter is acknowledged 
' to have possessed, will not be sur- 
prised to find that he resented the 
fate of his performance in very 
warm terms; and, to be revenged 
on Ford, who’headed the support- 
ers of Shakspeare’s fame, against 
Jonson’s invectives, he charged 
him with having stolen The Lovers’ 
Melancholy from Shakspeare’s pa- 
pers, with the connivance of He- 
minge and Condel, who, with Ford, 
had the revisal of them. In this 
dispute the poets of the times took 
part with either party, as passion or 
interest directed them; and, among 
other pieces which the contest pro- 
duced, was a pamphlet, entitled 
«« Old Ben’s Light Heart made 
«heavy, by young John’s Melan- 
“‘choly Lover;” a performance 
once in the possession of Mr, 
Macklin the player, but now lost. 
An account of it, as well as the 
other circumstances attending this 
dispute, as far as they can at pre- 
sent be recovered, are printed in 
the last edition of Shakspeare, in 
21 vols. Svo. vol. ii. p. 188, &c. 
note. This play was revived at 
Drury Lane in 1747. 

250. Tus Lovers or Loop- 
Gate. A Play, among those de- 
stroyed by Mr. Warburton’s ser- 
vaut. 
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257.THe Lover’s Opera. By 
W. R. Chetwood. 8vo. 1729; 
8vo. 1730. This piece was per- 
formed at the Theatre in Drury 
Lane, and met with some suc- 
cess. 

258. THe Lover’s PROGRESS. 
Tragi-Comedy, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Fol. 1647; 8vo. 1778. 
The plot of this play, which is but ° 
an indifferent one, is founded on 
a French romance, called Lisander 
and Calista, written by Daudi- 
guier; and the scene is laid in 
France. 

259. Lovers’ ReEsoLuTions. 
Com. by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted March 2, 1802, at Drury 
Lane; but so ill received, that 
the author, with a commendable 
deference to public opinion, with- 
drew it after the first representa- 
tion. Not printed. It was ad- 
vertised, however, 1809-10, as 
one of a collection to be published 
in 4to. by subscription. 

260. Lovers’ Vows. Play, in 
five acts, by Mrs. Inchbald. This 
alteration from Kotzebue’s Natu- 
ral Son was acted at Covent Gar- 
den with great success. Svo. 1798. 

261. Lovers’ Vows; or, The 
Child of Love. Play, in five acts, 
translated from Kotzebue, by Ste- 
phen Porter. Svo.1798. Never 
acted, 

262. Lovers’ Vows; or, The 
Natural Son. YD. translated from 
Kotzebue, by Benjamin Thomp- 
son. 8vo. 1800. Never acted. 

After all its popularity, how- 
ever, we do not think this one of 
the best plays of M. Kotzebue. 
Of the literal translations, we pre- 


fer Mr. Thompson’s. See Narvu- 
RAL Son. 
263. Love’s ADVENTURES. 


Com. in two parts, by the Duchess 
of Newcastle. Fol. 1662. ° 


264. Lovge’s a Jest. Com. by 
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P. Motteux. 4to. 1696. This piece 
was acted with success at the The- 
atre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
In the two scenes in which love is 
made a jest, the author has intro- 
duced many passages from the 
Italian writers. The scene is laid 
in Hertfordshire. The time of ac- 
tion from noon to night. 

265. Love’s a LoTTERY, AND 
A WoMAN THE Prizz. Com. by 
Jos. Harris. Acted at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 4to. 1699. The scene, 
London. To this piece is annex- 
ed a masque, intitled, Love and 
Riches reconcil’d, which was per- 
formed with it at the same theatre. 

266. Love’s ARTIFICE; or, The 
Perplex’d Squire. Farce, of two 
‘acts, by John Wignell. Svo. 1762. 
This was intended. for the com- 
piler’s benefit at York, but never 
performed. It is merely an abridg- 
ment of Taverner’s Maid the Mis- 
ress. 

267. Love’s CONTRIVANCE ; 
or, Le Medecin malgre lui. Com. 
by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at Drury 
Lane. 4to. 1703. ‘This is almost 
a translation of Moliere’s comedy 
of the last of these two titles, with 
only an enlargement of the plot 
and characters. The scene, Lon- 
don. 

268. Love’s Cruetty. ‘Trag. 
by James Shirley. Acted at the 
private house, Drury Lane. 4to. 
1640. The concealment of Hip- 
polito and Clariana’s adultery from 
her servant, through the contri- 
vance of her husband Bellamente, 
is taken from Q.“Margaret’s No- 
vels, Day 4. Nov. 6. and Cyn- 
thio’s Hecatomitii, Dec. 3. Nov. 
6. but is too revolting to human 
feelings. 

269. Love’s Cure; or, The 
Martial Maid. Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Fol. 1647; 8yo. 
1778. The scene, Seville, 
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270.. Love’s Domtnron. A 
Dramatic Piece, by Richard Fleck- 
noe. 12mo0.1654. It is said in the 
title-page to have been “ written 
“©as a pattern for the Reformed 
‘« Stage,” and to be * full of ex- 
«* cellent morality.’ The scene 
lies at Amathante, in Cyprus. The 
time only from morning till night. 
At the end of this piece (which 
was never acted) is a Short Dis- 
course of the English Stage. See 
Love’s Krxepom. 

271. Love’s Frairties. Com. 
by Thomas Holcroft. Acted at 
Covent Garden. Svo. 1794. This 
play is taken from the German 
Hausvater; which, in its turn, 
was borrowed, with such altera- 
tions as might serve to domesticate 
the incidents and characters, from 
Diderot’s Pére de Famille. Some 
democratic sentiments incautious- 
ly, or, as it was believed, inten- 
tionally introduced, at a time when 
the general opinion was, that the 
encouragement of such sentiments 
might be attended with pernicious 
consequences, occasioned an op- 
position to this play, the exhibition 
of which lasted no longer than six 
nights. 

972. Tur Love-stck Court; 
or, The Amlitious Politique. Com. 
by Richard Brome. 8vo.1658. Or 
this play a distich in the title shows 
us, that the author himself had a 
very modest and humble opinion. 
The scene lies in Thessaly. 

273. Tue Lovsé-stcx Kina. 
An English Tragical history, with 
the Life and Death of Cartesmunda, 
the Fair Nun of Winchester, by 
Anvth. Brewer. 4to. 1655. he 
historical part of the plot is found- 
ed on the invasion of the Danes in 
the reigns of King Ethelred and 
Alfred, and which may be seen in 
the writers on the English affairs 
of that time, .The scene lies iy 
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England. This play was revived 
at the King’s Theatre, and print- 
ed again in 1680, under the new 
title of The Perjur'd Nun. 

274. Tus Love-sick Maip; 
or, The Honour of Young Ladies. 
Com. by Richard Brome. Entered 
on the book of the’ Stationers’ 
Company, Sept. 9, 1653; but not 
printed. It was acted at Court, 
by John Heminge’s Company, in 
1029. The date of its license, by 
Sir Henry Herbert, is February 
1628-9. We find that it was acted 
with extraordinary applause, and 
was so popular, that the managers 
of the King’s Company, on the 
10th of March, presented the Mas- 
ter of the Revels with the sum of 
two pounds, ‘* on the good success 
“© of The Honour of Ladies,” the 
only instance, perhaps, to be met 
with of such a compliment being 
paid him. 

275. Love’s Kinepom. A 
Pastoral Tragi-Comedy, by Ri- 
chard Flecknoe. 12mo.16074. Not 
as it was acted at the Theatre 
near Lincoln’s Inn, but as it 
was written and since correct- 
ed; with a Short Treatise of the 
English Stage, &c. Scene, Cyprus. 
--This is little more than Love’s 
Dominion, altered by its author, 
with the addition of a new title. 
It was brought on the stage, but 
had the misfortune to miscarry in 
the representation, being acted 
only thrice; yet it is so very re- 
gular, that the author boasts of 
«all the rules of time and place 
** being so exactly observed, as 
4 whilst for time it is all compris- 
«ed in as few hours as there are 
“‘acts; for place, it never goes 
«out of the view or prospect of 
“© Love’s Temple.” The author’s 
account of this piece, in the ad- 
yertisement, is as follows: “* For 
‘the plot, it is neat and hand- 
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«* some, and the language soft and 
<‘ gentle, suitable to the persons 
“‘who speak, neither op the 
<‘ ground nor in the clouds; but, 
“just like the stage, somewhat 
“* elevated above thecommon. In 
“‘ neither, no stiffness, and (f 
“* hope) no impertinenee nor ex- 
“‘ travagance, into which your 
“« young writers are too apt to run, 
** who, whilst they know not well 
‘« what to do, and are anxious to 
‘do enough, most commonly 
“< overdo.” 

270. Love’s LABour’s Lost. 
Com. by W, Shakspeare. Acted 
at the Black Friars and the Globe, 
Ato. 1598; 4to. 1631. This is 
one of those pieces which consist 
of such a mixture of irregularities 
and beauties, such a chequerwork 
of faults and perfections, as have 
oceasioned some to suspect it not 
to be the work of Shakspeare; yet, 
as all the editors, through whose 
hands his works have passed, have 
thought proper to let it keep its 
place among them, we have on 
that authority fixed his name to 
it in this catalogue. It is written 
for the most part inrhyme; which, 
together with the turn for quibble, 
that was so much the fashion of 
the time, that Shakspeare has him- 
self hinted at it in one of his best 
plays, where he makes his Hamlet 
say, “ We must speak ly the card, 
“* or equivocation will undo us,” are 
its principal faults; yet through 
these the real spirit of dramatic 
genius seems to shine; the spright- 
liness of Biron’s character being 
inimitably supported, and the con- 
duct of his two friends and their 
inamoratas finely conducted for 
bringing on the principal design, 
and working up the plot to its 
height. The scene lies in the King 
of Navarre’s palace, and the coun- 
try round it. Dr. Johnson ‘says; 
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that “ in this play, which all the 
** editors have concurred to cen- 
“«* sure, and some have rejected as 
“ unworthy of our poet, it must 
““be. confessed that there are 
*‘ many passages mean, childish, 
and vulgar; and some which 
** ought not to have been exhibit- 
“‘ ed, as we are told they were, 
“* toa maiden Queen. Bat there 
** are scattered through the whole 
«“ many sparks of genius; nor is 
‘« there any play that has more 
“* evident marks of the hand of 
*<« Shakspeare.” 

277. Lovz’s Lasour Won. 
Com. Meres mentionsa play, un- 
der this title, as written by Shak- 
speare. It is, however, supposed 
to be no other than All’s well that 
ends well. 

278. Love’s LABYRINTH 5 Or, 
The Royal Shepherdess. Tragi- 
Com. by Thos. Ford. Svo. 1660. 
It is uncertain whether this play 
was ever acted or not. Part of it, 
however, is borrowed from Go- 
mersal’s tragedy of Sforza Duke of 
Milan. Scene in Arcadia. 

279. Love’s Last SHIFT; or, 
The Fool in Fashion. Com. by C. 
Cibber. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1696. As it was 
the first attempt this gentleman 
made as an author, so was the 
performance of the part of Sir 
Novelty Fashion in it the means of 
establishing his reputation as an 
actor, in both which lights he for 
many years afterwards continued a 
glittering ornament tothe English 
stage. The plot of it is original ; 
yet is there some degree of impro- 
bability in Loveless’s not knowing 
his own wife after a very few years 
absence from her; however, this 
little fault is made ample amends 
for by the beauty of the incident, 
and the admirable moral deduced 
from it. The author, in_ his 
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Apology for his Life, p. 173, has 


given a very entertaining account 
of the difficulties and discourage- 
ments he met with in getting his 
piece acted, the prejudices he had 
to overcome, and the success it 
met with, which last fully an- 
swered hisexpectations,—See THE 
RELAPSE, 

280. Love’s Loapstong, See 
PATHOMACHIA,. 

281. Love’s Marryr; or, Wit 
above Crowns. Play, by Mrs. Anne 
Wharton. Entered on the book 
of the Stationers’ Company, Feb.3, 
1685 ; but not printed. 

282. Love's Masterpiece. 
Comedy, by Mr. Heywood. En- 
tered on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, May 22, 1640; 
but, perhaps, never printed. 

283. Love’s MeramorpPuosis. 
D.P.by John Lyly. 4to.1601. First 
played by the children of Paul’s, 
and now by the children of the 
chapel. Entered on the book of 
the Stationers’ Company, Nov. 25, 
1600. 

284, Love’s METAMORPHOSES. 
See Love’s VaGanigs. 

285. Love’s Misrress; or, 
The Queen's Masque. By 'T. Hey- 
wood. 4to. 1636; 4to. 1640. This 
play was three times presented be- 
fore both their Majesties, within 
the space of eight days, in the 
presence of several foreign am- 
bassadors, besides being publicly 
acted at the Phoenix, in Drury 
Lane. ‘* When this play came 
*« the second time to the royal 
«‘ view (the author tells us), her 
“«¢ Gracious Majesty then entertain-~ 
“ing his Highness at Denmark 
«© house upon his birthday, Mr. 
<< Inigo Jones gave an extraordi- 
“« nary Justre to every act, nay al- 
“© most to every scene, by his ex- 
“« cellent inventions ; upon every 
“¢ occasion changing the stage, to 
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‘¢ the admiration of all the specta- 
‘* tors.” “The design of the plot is 
borrowed from Apuleius’s Golden 
“45s; Apuleius and Mydas begin- 
ning the play, and closing every 
act by way of a chorus. 


286. Loves or Dipo AND 
fEyeas. See Dipo anp A‘NEAS, 
by N. Tare. 


287. THE Loves ovPaibos ai 
tius anpD Louisa. Trag.by John 
Maxwell, being blind. 8vo. 1755. 
Printed by subscription, at York, 
for the benefit of the author. 

288. Loves or Exreasto. A 
Pastoral, represented at the open- 
ing of the Queen’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket. Composed by Signior 
Giacomo Greber. 4to. 1705. The 
scene, Arcadia. 

289. Tue Loves or Mars anpD 
Venus. <A Play, set to music, 
in three acts, by P. Motteux. 
Acted at Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
4to. 1696. The author in his 
preface owns the story to be from 
Ovid, and that he has introduced 
a dance of Cyclops which bears a 
resemblance to, yet is very different 
from,Mr. Shadwell’ s Psyche,which 
he says is borrowed almost verba- 
tim from Moliere, who in his turn 
took his from an old Italian opera, 

called Le Nozze de gli Dei. The 
prologue, or introduction, and the 
first act, are set to music by Mr. 
Finger, and the second and third 
actso by, MriiJo-celes.. Tt was 
written to be inserted in Raveus- 
eroft’s sinatomist. See ANato- 
MIST, 

290. Tre Loves or Mans anp 
Venus. Dramatic Entertainment 
of Dancing, attempted in imita- 
tion of the pantomimes of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, by John 
Weaver. Acted at Drury Lane. 
SVORI M7. 

291. Love's Pirgrimace.Com, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. Fol, 
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1647; 8vo. 1778. The founda 
tion of this play is laid on a novel 
of Cervantes, called The Two 
Damseis, The scene in the first 
act between Diego, the host of 
Ossuna, and Lazaro his ostler, is 
stolen, or rather borrowed, from 
Ben Jonson’s New Jnn; since it is 
not improbable, as that play mis- 
carried in the action, that Jonson 
might give them his consent to 
make use of it. 

292. Love's Revencs. Dram. 
Pastoral. By Dr. John Hoadly. 
Ato. 1737; 8vo. 1745. This piece 
was set to music by Dr. Green. 
The scene lies in Arcadia, and it 
is divided into two interludes or 
acts. The subject is a revenge 
vowed by Cupid for some slight 
received from Psyche, which he 
puts in execution by exciting a fit 
of jealousy between two lovers, 
whom he afterwards, however, on 
a return of Psyche’s kindness, re- 
conciles to each other. 

293. Love’s Rippier. A Pasto- 
ral Comedy, by Abraham Cowley, 
12mo. 1638. The plot of this 
play, as well as of all our author's 
dramatic pieces, is entirely original 
and unborrowed; and although 
perhaps it is not to be looked on as 
a first-rate performance, yet, when 
it is considered that it was written 
while the author was a king’s 
scholar at Westminster school, and 
bat fifteen years of age, candour 
may be allowed not only to let it 
pass uncensured, but even to be- 
stow some share of commendation 
on it, especially as the author 
himself in his dedication apolo- 
gizes for it as a puerile piece of 
work. This comedy (as Dr. John- 
son observes) is of the pastoral 
kind, which requires no acquaint- 
ance with the living world; and 
therefore being composed aie 
the author was yet at school, it 
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adds little to the wonders of his 
minority. It was not published 
till he had been some years at 
Cambridge. 

204. Lovs’s Sacrirics. Trag. 
by John Forde. Acted at the Phe- 
nix, Drury Lane. 4to. 1633. This 
play was generally well received, 
and has a complimentary copy of 
verses prefixed to it by Mr. James 
Shirley. The scene lies in Pavia. 

295. Love's Sysrems. Play, 
by William Vone. Acted by per- 
tons of fashion, at Fobsey Magnus, 
the seat of Sir James Knowles, in 
Cornwall, Dec. 22, 1807. Not 
printed, we believe. 

2096. Love's Trias; or, The 
Triumphs of Constancy. Comic 
Op.by S.J. Pratt. 8vo.1805. The 
main plot of this piece, which has 
considerable merit, is founded on 
Prior’s Nut-brown Maid; with 
which is interwoven an underplot, 
taken from the ballad of Argentile 
and Curan, in The Reliques of An- 
tient Poetry. Never performed ; 
printed in the second volume of 
the author’s Harvest Home. 

297. Love’s TriumPH THRO’ 
Caxuipotis. Performed in a 
Masque at Court, 1630, by his 
Majesty King Charles I. with the 
lords and gentlemen assisting. The 
words of this piece were by Ben 
Jonson, the decorations of the 
scene by Inigo Jones. It was 
printed in fol. 1640; 8vo. 1756. 

298. Love's TriumpH 5 or, 
The Royal Union. Trag. by Edy. 
Cooke. 4to. 1678. This play is 
written in heroic verse. The plot 
is from the celebrated romance of 
Cassandra, part vy. book 4. and 
the scene placed in the Palace of 
Roxana at Babylon. It never ap- 
peared on the stage. 

200: Love’s Triumpn. Opera; 
by P. Motteux. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 4to, 1708. 
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300. Love’s VAGARIES; of; 
The Whim of the Moment. Dram. 
Piece, of two acts, by T. Vaughan. 
8vo. 1791. This piece was acted, 
two nights, in April 1776, at 
Drury Lane, under the title of 
Love’s Meramorpuoses, for the 
benefits of Mrs. Wrighten and Mr. 
Vernon; and Mrs. Siddons, not 
then ripe for fame, performed in 
it. The plot is a young lady, dis- 
guising herself as her own servant, 
in order to discover the qualities 
of her intended lover ; who, in his 
turn, introduces himself into the 
family as his own footman. In 
these low stations, they fall in love 
with each other. The same plot 
has since been more successfully 
introduced to the stage, in Tip 
FOR Tat. 

301. Love's Vict™ ; 
Queen of Wales. Trag. by Chas. 
Gildon. 4to, 1701. Acted at the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
but without suceess.—Scene, Ba- 
yonne. 

202. Love’s Victory. Tragi- 
Com. by William Chamberlaine. 
Ato. 1658. This play was writ- 
ten during the troubles of the 
civil wars, and intended by the 
author to have been acted, had 
not the powers then in being sup- 
pressed the stage; on which ac- 
count he avas obliged to content 
himself with printing it. See 
Wits Ep BY THE Nose; or, 4 
Poet's Revenge. Scene, Sicilia. 


or, The 


303. Love’s Weicome. B 
Ben Jonson. Fol. 1640; 8vo. 
1756. This is farther entitled, 


The King and Queen’s Entertain- 
ment at Bolsover, at the Earl of 
Newcastle’s, the 30th of July 
1634, From the Duchess.of Mew- 
castle’s Life of her Lord, it appears 
that the King (C barles I.) being 
pleased with his entertainment the 
preceding year, at Welbéck, sent 
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the Duke word, that the Queen 
was resolved to make a progress 
into the northern parts, and desir- 
ing him to prepare the like enter- 
tainment for her, as he had former- 
ly done for him. (See The King’s 
Entertainment at Welleck, p. 357.) 
«¢ Which,” says her Grace, ‘* my 
«« Lord accordingly did, and en- 
“«* deavoured for it with all possible 
«care and industry, sparing no~ 
thing that might add splendour 
«© to that feast, which both their 
** Majesties were pleased to ho- 
“* nour with their presence: Ben 
«« Jonson he employed in fitting 
“* such scenes and speeches as he 
«© could best devise ; and sent for 
“all the gentry of the country to 
“* come and wait on their Majes- 
** ties; and in short did all that 
«* ever he could imagine to render 
‘¢ it great and worthy their royal 
** acceptance. ‘This entertainment 
«* he made at Bolsover Castle, in 
«« Derbyshire, some five miles dis- 
*¢ tant from Welbeck, and resign- 
«© ed Welbeck for their Majesties’ 
* Jodging; it cost bim in all be- 
«« tween fourteen and fifteen thou- 
«sand pounds.” Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle, p. 184. 

304. Tue Lovinc Enemtirs. 
Comedy, by Lawrence Maidwell. 
Acted at the Duke of York’s 
‘Theatre. 4to. 1680. The epilogue 
of this play was written by Shad- 
well, from whose Virtuoso the origi- 
naj hintof the comedy seems to have 
been derived; the part of Cireum- 
staptio bearing a great resemblance 
to the humour of Sir For mal Trifle, 
as may be seen by comparing the 
gescription of the magpie’s suck- 
ing a hen’s egg, in the fourth act 
of this play, with that of the 
mouse taken in a trap towards the 
end of the third act of The Virtuoso. 
The scene is laid in Florence. 

305. Lours anD ANTOINETTE. 
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Trag. by Geo. M. Hunter. 
1794. Never acted. 

306. Louis in THE ExysiaNn 
Fietps. A Drama. Printed in 
the fifth volume of the posthumous 
works of Frederic I1.. King of 
Prussia. ‘Translated from the 
French, by Thos. Holcroft. 8vo. 
1789. Though called a drama in 
the Berlin edition, this is rather a 
dialogue of the dead. 

307. Louisa or LOMBARDY; 
or, The Secret Nuptials. G. S. 
by J. C. Cross. Svo. 1803. Per 
formed at the Royal Circus. 

308. Tur Lowzianp Lassig; 
or, A Trip from Kinghorn. Mus. 
Drama, by John Rannie. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 1803, under the 
title of THz Hicuuanp Lassiz, 
for Mrs. Mountain’s benefit. Svo. 
No date. 

309. Low Lirg aBoveE STAIRS. 
Farce. Anonymous. Svo. 1759; 
12mo. 1764. This was never 
acted, nor intended for the stage, 
but is a wretched obscene catch- 
penny, without wit or humour, 
encouraged by the great success of 
High Life lelow Stairs; which 
see in its place. 

310. Tus Loyat Brorner 3; 

or, The Persian Prince. Trag. by 
Thomas Southern. 4to. 1682. This 
was our author's first play, and 
had but indifferent success on the 
stage. The plot of it is taken 
from a novel, called Tachmas 
Prince of Persia. The prologue 
and epilogue are written by Dry- 
den. The scene hies at Tspahan in 
Persia. 
' Stied Goran Errusrn. Dra- 
matic Entertainment, by Charles 
Dibdin. Acted at Covent Garden, 
1797. Not printed. 

312. Tur Loran GENERAL, 
Trag. by N. Tate. 4to. 1680. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 

313. Tue Loyan Lovyrs. 


Svo. 
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Tragi-Com. by Cosmo Manuche. 
4to. 1052.. The author in this 
play has severely lashed the old 
committee-men and theirinformers 
in the persons of Gripeman and 
Sodom. And Langbaine ventures 
a surmise, that under the characters 
of Phanaticus and Flyblow he has 
expose an adventure of 

famous Hugh Peters, with a 
butcher's wife of St. Sepulchre’s, 
with his revenge thereon; ob- 
serving at the same time, that, if 
his conjecture is right, it is but a 
piece of justice that Peters should 
find himself personated on the 
stage, who had so' frequently ridi- 
culed others when he acted the 
clown’s part in Shakspeare’s com- 
pany of comedians. 

314. Tue Loyar Prasants. C, 
by J. Straycock, mariner. S8vo. 
1904. Never acted. 

315: Tae Lovat SaLopran; 
or, The King in the Country. ¥. 
by J.H. Colls.. Acted at Shrews- 
bury, 1705. Not printed. 

316. THe Lovay SHEPHERD; 
or, The fustic Heroine. Dramatic 
Pastoral Poem, in one act, by T. 
Goodwin. Svo.1779. Very stu- 
pid staff. 

817. Tse Loran Susirct: 
Tragi-Comedy, -by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Fol. 1647; Svo. 1778. 
The scene lies at Mosco; and 
some parts of the plot and cha- 
racters are ingenious and well sup- 
ported ; yet on the whole we can- 
not esteem it as one of the best 
pieces of these authors. 

Mr. Sheridan, however, thought 
it worth while to revive it on bis 
theatre at Dublin some years ago, 
with a few alterations of his own, 
but with the sane title. 

318. LoyvaLtty; or, Jnvasion 
Defeated. Hist. Trag. by John 
Charnock. Never acted; but print- 
ed, by subscription, after the au- 
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thor’s death. 8vo. 1810. A por- 
trait of Mr. Charnock, with an 
account of his life and writings, 
are prefixed. 

319. Lucinp4s. Dramatic En- 
tertainment, of three acts (with 
songs), by Charles Jenner. Printed, 
at the end of Letters from Lotharto 
to Penelipe, two volumes, 12moe. 
1770: 

320. Lucius, the first Christian 
King of Britain, Trag. by Mrs. 
Manley. Acted at Drury Lane. 
4to. 1717. This play is founded 
on the legendary accounts of this 
monarch, given by the monkish 
writers, improved with 2 consider- 
able share of agreeable fiction. of 
her own. It was acted only three 
nights, and is dedicated to Sir 
Richard Steele; who, aithough she 
had formerly abused him in The 
Atalantis, was now so well recon- 
ciled to her, that he wrote the 
Prologue to this piece, as Mr. Prior 
did the Epilogue. The scene lies 
in the capital of Aquitaine. 

$21. Lucius Junius Brutus, 
Father of his Country. Trag. by 
Nathaniel Lee. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. 4to. 1681. This is a 
very fine play; being full of manly 
spirit, force, and vigour, with less 
of the bombast than frequently runs 
through this author’s works. The 
plot of it is partly from the real 
histories of Florus, Livy, Dionys. 
Halic. &c. and partly frdm the 
fictions in the romance of Cle/ia. 
The scene between Vindicius and 
the elder Brutus seems to beara 
great resemblance to that between 
Hamletand Polonius. The scene lies 
in Rome. Gildon, in his pretace to 
The Patriot, says, this play was 
forbid, after the third day’s acting, 
by Lord Chamberlain Arlington, 
as an antimonarchical play. 

322. Lucius Junius Brutus. 


Trag. by Mr. Duncombe. -Acted 
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at Drury Lane, Nov. 1734. S8vo. 
‘2735; 12mo0. 1747. This play, 


which, though never popular, has 


much merit, is built upon Vol- 


taire’s tragedy of Brutus. For a 
history of its progress to the stage, 
see Duncombe’s Letters, vol. iil. 
p. 144; or The Correspondence of 
Mr. Hughes, vol. ii. p. 295, &c. 
edit.1772. It was acted six nights. 
To the edition of 1747 is prefixed 
Voltaire’s Essay on Tragedy. 

323. Lucius Junius Brutus; 
or, The Expulsion of the Tarquins. 
Historical Play, by Hugh Down- 
man, M.D.) -8vo. 1779, 1792: 
An attempt to restore the familiar 
blank verse which was used in the 
last century. This play was never 
acted, but possesses great merit. 

324. THe Lucky Cuancg; or, 
An Alderman’s Bargain. Com. by 
Mrs.Behn. Acted by theirMajesties 
Servants. 4to. 1687. This play 
was greatly exclaimed against by 
the critics of that time, whose 
objections the author has endea- 
voured to obviate in her preface. 
The crime Jaid to her charge was 
indecency, and an intrigue border- 
ing, both in action and language, 
on obscenity. From this she has 
vindicated herself, if retorting the 
accusation on others, and proving 
herself only guilty in a lesser degree 
than others had been before her, 
may be esteemed a vindication. 
But, in short, the best excuse that 
can be made for her, is the fa- 
shionable licentiousness of the time 
she wrote in, when the barefaced 
intrigue of a court and nation of 
gallantry, rendered those things 
apparently chaste and decent, 
which would at this time be hissed 
off the stage as obscene and immo- 
ral. As‘ to the plot, it is for the 
most part original, excepting only 
the incident of Gayman’s enjoying 


Lady Fullbank, and taking her for 
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the devil, which is copied from- 
Kickshaw and, Aretina in The. 
Lady of Pleasure, by Shirley. The 
scene, London. 

325. Tue Lucky Discovery; 
or, The Tanner of York. A Ballad 
Opera,-by J. Arthur. Acted at 
Covent Garden. Svo. 1738. It 
was also performed at t ame 
theatre about the year 1754, for 
the benefit of Mr. Arthur. 

320. ‘Tue Lucky Escape. 
Musical Farce, by Mrs. Robinson. 


. Acted at Drury Lane, April 30, 


1778, for the benefit of the au- 


thoress. Songs only printed. 
327-, Tue* Lucky Escarr: 
Com. by Rich. Linnecar. Never 


acted. Printed at Leeds. Svo. 1789. 
328. DHE bucky sans wor 
Love at a Venture. Farce, in MS. 
in the possession of Mr. Stephen 
Jones. Never acted or printed. 

329. THe Lucky PRODIGAL. 
See Wit at a Pincy. 

330. Lucretia.. Trag. by R. 
C. Dallas. Published in a volume 
of miscellaneous writings, 4to. 
1797. Never acted. To this piece, 
which, though not without its de- 
fects, is moral and interesting in 
a high degree, there is an excel- 
lent preface. 

331. Lucy. Dram. Poem, by 
Henry Jones, shoemaker. Svo. 
No date. The running-title of 
this piece calls it a Masque. It 
consists chiefly of scenes between 
the person who gives name to the 
piece, and certain spiritsand angels, 
and is a rbapsody of- enthusiasm 
and nonsense. The author has, 
however, contrived to end it with 
a wedding. In a dedication to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, it is said 
to have been written when the 
author was unemployed ; we sup- 
pose, in the duties of his profes- 
sion. 

332. Kine Lup. Acted at the 
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Rose Theatre, Jan. 18, 1594. Not 
printed. 

333. Lumrnazia; or, The Fes- 
tival of Light. 4to. 1637. Present- 
ed in a masque at court, by the 
Queen’s Majesty and her ladies, 
on Shrove Tuesday night, 1637. 
At Her Majesty’s command, the 
Inigo Jones, who was 
‘ime surveyor of the board 
of works, took on himself the 
contrivance of machinery for this 
masque, the invention of which 
consisted principally in the pre- 
senting Light and Darkness; Night 
representing the anti-masque or 
introduction, and the subject of 
the main masque being Light. 
This piece is ascribed, by Win- 
stanley and Wood, to Thomas 
Lodge and Robert Green ; but see 
Lovee, Tuomas, Vol. I. p. 459. 

334. Tue Luwaticx. Com. 
Dedicated to the Three Ruling 
B-—s, at the new house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 4to, 1705. 

335. Lun’s Gnost; or, The 
New Year's Gift. Pant. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1782. This per- 
formance gave very little satisfac- 
tion to the public. It was compiled 
from Harlequin's Jacket, and other 
things of the same kind; but, 
meeting with smali success, was 
soon laid aside. 

336. Lueone; or, The Ingut- 
sitor. By Alexander Gordon. Com. 
Syver 173k. 

337. Lust’s Dominion; or, 
The Lascivious Queen. Trag. by 
Christopher Marloe. 12mo. 1057 ; 
12mo. 1661. This is very far 
from being a bad play in itself; 
but was afterwards altered by Mrs. 
Behn, and acted under the title of 
Abdelaxar;. or, The Moor’s Re- 
venge; which see in its proper 
place. 

338. An Enterlude called Lusty 
Juventus, lyvely describing the 

VOL, IL, 
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Frailtie of Youth: of Nature prone 
to Vyce: by Grace and good Coun- 
cell tr aynalle to Vertue. “Ato. Black 
letter. N. D. 

The dramatis persone are : 
Messenger | Lusty Juventus | Good 
Counsaill | Knowledge | Sathan the 
devyll | Hypocrisie | Felowshyp | 
Abhominable-lyving | An Harlot | 
God’s-mercifull-proraises. | 

The following is the printer’s 
colophon : 

Finis, quod R. Wever. Imprinted 
at London in Paule's Churche-yeard, 
by Abraham Vele, at the Signe of 
the Lambe. 

As in the ancient interlude of 
Every Man, occasion is taken to 
inculcate great reverence for old 
mother church, so (as Dr. Percy ob- 
serves) our poet Master R.Wever, 
with equal success, attacks both, 
In Lusty Juventus, chapter and 
verse are every where quoted as 
formally as in a sermon. From 
this play we learn, that most of 
the young peovle were New Gos 
pellers, or friends to the Reforma- 
tion, and that the old were tena- 
cious of the doctrines imbibed in 
their youth. Hence the Devil is 
introduced lamenting the downfal 
of Superstition; and in another 
place Hypocrisy complains that 
the younger part of the world is 
growing too wise for his interests, 
This piece is in Hawkins’s Origin 
of the English Drama. 

339. Lusry Lonpon. Inter. 
by George Puttenham; mentioned 
in his Arte of English Poesie, but 
never published. 

340. Tun Lyar. Com. Ato, 
1661. See Mrsraxen Beauty. 

341, Tan* Lyar. Com. -in 
Three Acts. Svo. 1763. A catch- 
penny. intended to be imposed on 


.the public for Mr. Foote’s play of 


the same name. 
342. Tue Lyrar. 
DD 


Conis “of 
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Three Acts, by Samuel Foote, 1762. 
Svo. 1764; 1786. This piece was 
originally intended to have been 
tepresented during the summer 
partnership between Mr. Murphy 
and the author; but the run of 
those pieces which they had before 
brought on, and the unexpected 
necessity of their performing The 
Wishes, having exhausted the time 
Hmited for their representation, 
this was obliged to be deferred till 
the ensuing winter, when it was 
represented for the first time at 
dhe Theatre in Covent Garden. 
Its success was but very indiffer- 
ent; and, indeed, it must be con- 
fessed, that it was in itself far from 
equal to the generality of this 
gentlemtan’s works. As to the 
plot, it is almost entirely. borrowed 
from Sir Richard Steele’s Lying 
Lover ; itself borrowed from The 
Mistaken Beauty; which was 
founded on the Menteur of Cor- 
neille; which was moreover little 
more than a transiation from a 
dramatic piece, written by Lopez 
de Vega. It was not much to be 
wondered at, therefore, if the dish, 
thus served up at a fifth hand, 
did not retain the whole of its 
original relish. And though there 
avere here and there some strokes 
of humour, which were not un- 
worthy of their author, and some 
few touches of temporary satire, 
yet the character of The Lyar had 
eertainly neither sufficient native 
eriginality in it to please as a no- 
velty, nor additional beauties 
enough, either in his dress or de- 
meanour, to excite a fresh atten- 
tion to him as a new aequaint- 
ance. And what seemed still more 
extraordinary, the author, who 
himself performed the part, and 
therefore one would imagine 
might have had an eye to his own 
peculiar excellencies in the writ- 
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ing it, had not even aimed, as he 
has most usually done, at afford= 
ing himself any opportunity in it 
for exerting those amazing talents 
of mimicry, for which he had 
ever been so remarkable, and 
s0 imimitable. In short, on the 
whole, it was rather tedious and 
unentertaining; having neither 
enough of the vis comica to keep 
up the attention of the audience. 
through so many acts as a farce, 
nor a sufficiency of incident and 
sentiment to engage their hearts, 
if considered under the denomi- 
nation of a comedy. It has since 
been reduced to a farce, and in 
that state is frequently acted. —We 
ought not to close this article 
without recording the incom- 
parable acting of the late Mr. John 
Palmer. Human nature was never, 
perhaps, more perfectly represent- 
ed on the stage, than by his per- 
formance of the principal charac- 
ter in this piece. 

343. Lycipas. Masque. Not 
acted. 4to. 1762. The scene of 
this performance is laid in the 
Vale of Arno, on the north side 
of the Cheviot Hills, in Northum- 
berland. The inhabitants of the 
vale are poetically considered as a 
kind of republic of shepherds. 
Pollio’s principality is a district of 
the Picts, on the hither side of the 
same hills. ‘To this drama are 
added two poems, which, lke 
the masque itself, are of very little 
value. 

344, Lycrpas. Musical En- 
tertainment, performed at Covent 
Garden. 8vo. 1767. The words 
altered by Mr. Jackson of Exeter, 
the composer, from Milton, and 
intended as a dirge on the Duke 
of York’s death. It was acted 
only one night. 

345. Tun Lyine Lover; or, 
The Ladies Friendship. Comes 
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Lyd 
by Sir Richard Steele. Acted at 
Drury Lane. 4to. 1704. As this 
writer borrowed part of all his 
plots from other authors, it is not 
at all to be wondered at if we 
find that to be the case with this 
piece among the rest, the main 
groundwork of the design being 
taken from the Menteur of P. 
Corneille; the characters of Old 
and Young Bookwit from the Ge- 
ronte and Dorante of that play, 
and many of the incidents very 
closely copied. This comedy is in- 
ferior to the others of the same 
author, and was ill received. 
Steele says, it “* was damned for 
*< its piety.’—- I have carried 
“* (says he, in his Apology for him- 
<* self and his Writings) my incli- 
“nation to the advancement of 
s* virtue so far, as to pursue it 
<‘ even in things the most indif- 
«* ferent, and which, perhaps, 
«« have been thought foreign to it. 
«To give you an instance of this, 
«« Sir, L must mention a comedy 
“< called The Lying Lover, which 
‘© I writ some years ago; the pre- 
*€ face to which says, 

«Though it ought to be the 

* care of all governments, that 
“‘ public representations should 
© have nothing in them but what 
“‘is agreeable to the manners, 
“< Jaws, religion, and policy of the 
“ place or nation wherein they 
«« are exhibited; yet it is the ge- 
** neral complaint of the more 
‘‘Jearned and virtuous amongst 
“Cus, that the English stage has 
“© extremely offended in this kind. 
«IT thought, therefore, it would 
** be an honest ambition to at- 
“tempt a comedy, which might 
s¢ be no improper entertainment 
«in a Christian commonwealth.’ 
«© Mr. Collier had, about the 
«‘ time wherein this was publish- 
“< ed, written against the immora- 
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I was (as far 
as I durst for fear of witty men, 
‘upon whom he had been too 
“* severe) a yreat admirer of his 
“« work, and took it into my head 
“fo write a comedy in the seve- 
“rity he required. In this play I 
‘«* make the spark or herg kill a 
“© man in his drink; and finding 
‘¢ himself in prison the next morn- 
*F ing, I give him the contrition 
** which he ought to have on that 
occasion. It is in allusion to 
** that circumstance that the pre- 
«* face farther says as follows : 

s°« The anguish he there ex- 
** presses, and the mutual] sorrow 
** between an only child and a 
‘tender father in that distress, 
“are perhaps an injury to the 
rules of comedy, but I am sure 
they are a justice to those of 
morality : and passages of such 
“(a nature being so frequently 
applauded on the stage, it is 
high time that we should no 
longer draw occasions of mirth 
from those images which the 
religion of our country tells us 
we ought to tremble at with 
«€ horror. 

©« But Her Most Excellent 
«* Majesty has taken the stage into 
‘* her consideration ; and we may 
‘hope, from her gracious influ- 
‘sence on the Muses, that wit 
«* will recover from its apostacy ; 
«* and that by being encouraged in 
“‘the interests of virtue, it will 
‘© strip vice of the gay habit in 
** which it has too long appeared, 
** and clothe it in its natiye dress 
‘© of shame, contempt, and dis- 
«© honour,’ 

«I cannot tell, Sir, what they 
«© would have me do to prove me 
“©a churchman; but I think I 
‘‘ have appeared one even in so 
“< trifling a thing as a comedy : 
‘and considering me as a comie 
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*€ poet, I have been a martyr and 
** confessor for the church; for 
“¢ this play was damned for its 
*¢ picty... 

846. Tue Lyine Vater, C. 
in Two Acts, by David Garrick. 
8vo. 1741; 1756. This little 
piece made its first appearance at 
the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields ; 
but the author, soon quitting that 
place for the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, brought his farce 
with him, which was there acted 
with great and deserved applause. 
«* Some of the nibblers in criticism 
“¢ (says Baker) have charged this 
“piece as being borrowed from 
** some French comedy ; but as I 
« have never yet heard the title of 
“¢ the supposed original mentioned, 
«J cannot avoid, as far as to the 
‘* extent of my own knowledge, 
“* acquitting the author from this 
* accusation: a charge, however, 
“€ which, wherever laid, I am ever 
*¢ apt to suspect as rather the. ef- 
«© fect of envy, than of a love of 
‘justice or the public, as it has 


‘© ever been the practice: of the’ 


"© very best writers, in all ages 
«© and nations, to make use of 
«* valuable hints in the works of 
“‘ their neighbours, for the use 
«© and advantage of those of their 
© countrymen, to whom _ those 
“* works may not be so familiar as 
** to themselves. No man in his 
«© senses would, I think, quarrel 
«swith a fine nosegay, because 
“some of the most _ beautiful 
“* flowers in it happened to have 
** been gathered in a neighbouring 
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** country ; nor is the world much 
** less obliged to the person who 
* favours it with a good transla- 
* tion of a good author, than to 
“« that author himself, or one of 
** equal excellence at home. En- 
** treating pardon, however, for 


**¢ this small digression, I shall 


** now proceed to the little dra- 
*¢ matic work under consideration, 
** which, whether original, trans- 
** Jation, or copy, has undoubtedly 
*« great merit, if character, plot, 
*‘ incident, and a rank of diction 
** well adapted to those characters, 
“ean give it a just title to the 
“‘ praise I have bestowed on it. 
«* Nor can there be stronger evi- 
“<« dence borne to its deserts, than 
*‘ that approbation which con- 
“* stantly attended on it through 
*« the numerous repetitions of it at 
“* both our theatres.”—We must, 
however, observe, that this farce 
will be found, on examination, to be 
merely an alteration from the short 
comedy of All without Money, 
which forms the second of the five 
pieces in Motteux’s Novelty; Every 
Acta Play. Ato. 1697. : 

- 347. Lynce snp PoLtrporE. 
Past. Ent. Performed at Vyse’s 
Academy, Mitcham, Surrey. 8vo. 
1781. 

348, A Lyric Ope on the Fai- 
ries, Aérial Beings, and Witches, 
of Shakspeare. Ato. 1776. 

349. Lysanper. A MS. under 
this title, which we suppose to 
have been a drama, was mentioned 
in the Catalogue of the Library of 
the late Mr. Charles Macklin. 


THE END OF VOLUME II. 


§. Gosnell, Printer, Little Queen Street, London, 
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